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CONTEDEBATIOir — INTEECOLONIAL     BAILWAT — AEMAMENT— OEOANI- 
SATION   OE   THE   EMPIEE. 

The  confederation  of  British  North  America  has  been  of  late  a  favou- 
rite project  with  many,  and  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  received  alike 
imperial  and  parliamentary  support,  as  well  as  that  of  the  local  govern- 
ment of  Canada.  The  colonisation  of  Vancouver — the  gold-fields  of 
British  Columbia — the  discovery  that  the  long  valleys  of  the  two  Sas- 
katchewans,  or  Arrow  rivers,  presented  the  only  fertile  belt  across  the 
American  prairies — the  long  and  persistently  neglected  Rupert's  Land, 
or  Red  River  Settlement — the  exposed  frontiers  of  Canada — the  progress 
of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  the  seaboard  generally — the: 
union  with  Great  Britain  by  line  of  telegraph — and,  above  all,  the  in- 
creased sense,  with  the  diffusion  of  information,  of,  to  say  the  least,  the- 
impropriety  of  large  tracts  of  country  remaining  mere  hunting-ground* 
to  a  fur  company,  and  that  when  the  much  more  extensive  possessions  of 
the  East  India  Company  had  reverted  to  the  Queen,  all  pointed  to  the 
advantages  of  a  common  confederacy,  and  to  the  future  existence  of  road, 
railway,  or  steam  communication  by  what  has  been  established  as  the 
most  easy,  the  most  fertile,  and  the  most  promising  line  in  all  North 
America  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

We  have  before  discussed  the  question  in  this  sense,  but  it  appears  that 
the  most  serious  obstacles  have  arisen  to  thwart  so  great  a  ^heme  in  the 
provinces  themselves,  some  of  which  are  well  deserving  of  the  most  serious 
consideration  in  connexion  with  the  welfare  of  our  colonies  generally,  as 
also  with  the  future  of  the  mother  country ;  others  are  of  a  character  the 
fallacy  of  which  admits  of  a  satisfactory  demonstration. 

We  take  the  construction  of  an  intercolonial  railway  between  Halifax 
and  Quebec  as  the  first  step  towards  cementing  Canada  and  the  seaboard, 
as  also  the  only  means  of  rescuing  that  most  important  colony  from  the 
state  of  isolation  in  which  it  is  placed  by  snow  and  ice  during  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  year  from  the  maritime  provinces  and  the  mother  country. 
Commissioners  from  British  North  America  came  to  England  to  solicit 
from  the  imperial  government  a  guarantee  for  a  loan,  to  be  expended  on 
the  construction  of  such  a  railway,  and  it  is  alleged  that  this  guarantee 
has  been  conceded  by  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  security  of  the  revenues 
of  the  confederated  British  colonies  in  North  America.  Of  the  sum  thus 
to  be  raised,  3,000,0002.  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  applied  to  the  construction 
of  the  new  railway,  and  the  remaining  1,000,000Z.  are  to  be  devoted  to 
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the  purchase,  by  the  confederate  government,  of  the  territorial  rights  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  an  arrangement  that  can  be  more  promising 
to  the  future  prospects  and  welfare  of  British  North  America ;  yet  it  has 
met  with  the  same  opposition  that  every  other  step  projected  for  the 
benefit  of  any  class  of  the  community  or  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  at 
large — from  the  introduction  of  machinery  to  steam  communication,  and 
even  the  electric  telegraph — have  met  with  at  the  hands  of  some  inte- 
rested or  retrogressive  individuals.  "  It  is  proposed,"  say  these  imprac- 
ticable personages,  "  to  construct  a  railway,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  in  length,  across  a  barren,  inhospitable,  and  pathless  wilderness 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Truro,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  town  which  is 
sixty  miles  distant  from  Halifax,  and  with  which  it  is  already  connected 
by  railroad."  A  further  argument,  it  would  be  thought,  for  prolonging 
the  sixty  miles  accomplished  to  Quebec,  across  what  is  most  unfairly  de- 
scribed as  a  barren,  inhospitable,  and  pathless  wilderness.  Even  were  it 
80,  the  sooner  it  is  rescued  from  such  a  condition  by  facilities  of  transport 
the  better  for  the  respective  colonies,  whether  confederated  or  not.  **  The 
promoters  of  this  scheme,"  we  are  further  informed,  '*  pretend  that  such 
a  railroad  will  successfully  compete  with  the  lines  already  in  existence 
which  connect  Portland,  in  Maine,  with  Montreal  and  Quebec ;"  that  is 
to  say,  with  American  lines.  "  If  any  man  will  place  a  map  before  him, 
he  will  see  at  a  glance  the  fallacy  of  this  argument.  The  distance  from 
Montreal  or  Quebec  is  less  than  three  hundred  miles.  The  distance  from 
Quebec  to  Halifax  is  five  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  from  Montreal  to 
Halifax  it  is,  of  course,  much  more."  This  calculation  omits  the  im- 
portant fact  that  goods  and  passengers  would  go  to  Halifax  as  the  port 
to  Europe,  and  that  as  Halifax  is  more  than  three  hundred  miles  nearer 
to  Europe  than  Portland,  goods  and  passengers  going  to  the  latter  port 
are  virtually  conveyed  that  distance  out  of  their  way.  Take  these  three 
hundred  miles,  then,  from  the  Halifax  railway,  as  compared  with  the 
Portland  railway,  and  the  former  represents  the  figure  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  against  the  three  hundred  miles  of  the  Portland  railway, 
or  with  the  distance  from  Portland  to  Halifax  against  a  total  of  upwards 
of  six  hundred  miles. 

"  Owing  to  the  limited  traffic  between  the  two  great  Canadian  cities 
and  Portland,"  we  are  further  told,  "  two  days  are  assigned  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  journey  of  less  than  three  hundred  miles  during  nine 
months  in  the  year."  The  limited  character  of  the  traffic  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  Portland  is  nearly  six  hundred  miles 
removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence — that  is  taking 
halfway  between  Newfoundland  and  Breton  Island,  and  which  is  the 
summer  line  of  traffic.  '*  For  the  remaining  three  months,  express  trains, 
adapted  to  what  is  called  the  pleasure  travel  of  the  summer  season,  are 
specially  put  on.  But  if  the  trains  from  Portland  to  Quebec  habitually 
take  two  days  in  performing  the  journey,  what  ground  have  we  for  be- 
lieving the  statement  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  the  new  railway,  that 
the  journey  from  Quebec  to  Halifax  would  be  performed  in  eighteen 
hours?  The  impediments  offered  by  snow  will  be  much  greater  in  Nova 
Scotia  than  along  the  more  internal  route.  Analogy  justifies  the  expec- 
tation, which  is  confirmed  by  experience  of  the  frequent  delays  upon  the 
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Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  winter,  that  the  imaginary  eighteen  hours  will 
he  lengthened  out  into  three  or  four  days  as  an  ordinary  occurrence.** 
There  is  no  possible  reason  why  a  railway  should  not  be  constructed  in 
British  North  America  to  travel  at  the  same  rate,  in  ordinary  weather,  ac 
in  Great  Britain;  and  as  to  the  snow  season,  the  Maine  line  would  un- 
questionably be  exposed  to  greater  inconvenience  than  the  seaboard  line, 
for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  more  snow  falls  and  lies  longest  in  the 
interior  of  continents  in  the  same  parallel  than  on  the  seaboard ;  besides 
that,  the  progress  of  experience  will  gradually  augment  the  resources  by 
which  the  blocking  up  of  railroads  by  snow  can  be  remedied.  But  sup- 
posing even  that  this  were  not  the  case,  the  question  of  time  is  fully  met 
by  the  before-mentioned  fact,  that  Halifax  lies  three  hundred  miles  nearer 
to  Europe  than  Portland,  and  the  consideration,  which  must  always  b« 
kept  in  view  in  the  present  discussion,  that  the  Portland  railroad  is 
American ;  so  that  were  any  difficulties  to  arise,  which  we  most  sincerely 
trust  may  never  be  the  case,  between  America  and  Canada  or  the 
mother  country,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Yankees  to  close  the  railway 
connexion  with  Canada  at  a  day's  notice,  and  thus  sever  the  connexion, 
and  at  a  certain  season  totally  isolate  the  colony  from  all  outward  com- 
munication.  All  consideration  of  time,  expense,  and  even  commercial 
advantages,  great  as  the  latter  are,  vanish  before  this  single  considera- 
tion. It  is  of  the  most  vital  importance,  laying  aside  all  improbable  but 
possible  contingencies,  that  British  North  America  should  have  railroad 
communication  with  the  seaboard  independent  of  the  American  lines  of 
railway. 

But  the  advantages  of  such  a  line  can  be  demonstrated  on  other 
g^unds.  '^  What  next,"  it  has  been  asked,  in  a  tone  the  animus  of 
which  is  attested  by  being  one  of  triumph  rather  than  of  unprejudiced 
inquiry,  ^^  is  the  commercial  necessity  for  this  line  ?  There  is  no  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  maritime  provinces,  inasmuch  as  the  products 
which  they  offer  for  sale — ^to  wit,  cereals,  lumber,  and  fish — are  pre- 
cisely the  same."  In  connexion  with  this  domestic  trade,  which  leaves 
the  export  trade  altogether  out  of  the  question,  it  is  curious  to  find  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  salmon,  which,  with  those  caught  in  the  river  Saguenay, 
are  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  were  until  the  last  few  seasons  freely 
sent  to  Western  Canada ;  but  they  are  now  undersold  by  New  Bruns- 
'wick  salmon,  taken  by  steamer  to  Portland,  and  thence  conveyed  by  raiK 
"way  to  Hamilton  and  Toronto.  This  only  proves  the  revolutions  in 
commerce  that  are  brought  about  by  railway  accommodation,  and  we 
only  hope  more  of  the  St.  Lawrence  salmon  will,  in  consequence,  be 
shipped  in  larger  tins  and  at  a  moderate  rate  to  this  country. 

A  really  great  scheme,  it  is  added,  is  abandoned  in  the  mean  time  by 
Canada,  because  it  will  not  put  as  much  money  into  the  pockets  of  a 
dozen  leading  Canadian  politicians  and  railway  organisers  as  the  proposed 
intercolonial  chimera.  This  implication  of  private  pecuniai^y  interests 
influencing  such  men  as  Mr.  Cardwell,  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  Mr.  Adderly, 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  discussion  at  a  parochial  board  than 
at  a  council  of  statesmen.  It  is  one  of  those  coarsely  absurd  innuendoes 
'which  only  reflect  upon  the  character  of  the  person  who  suggests  or  who 
puts  faith  in  them. 

The  sdieme  alluded  to  is  one  the  nature  of  which  is  propounded  at 
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leDg^h  in  Professor  Hind's  admirable  work,  "  A  Narrative  of  the  Cana- 
dian Exploring  Expeditions/'  to  which  we  haye  before  called  attention, 
and  it  is  based  upon  the  deepening  and  widening  of  the  canals  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Riyer,  so  as  to  admit  of  sea-going  vessels  passing  from  Chicago 
and  Milwaukie  to  Liverpool  without  breaking  bulk.  "  It  is  estimated  by 
the  most  competent  authority  in  Canada,  that  to  enlarge  the  locks  and 
deepen  the  water  of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  also  of  the  other  artificial 
channels  by  which  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  evaded,  would  cost 
two  and  a  half  millions  sterling."  Let  the  imperial  government  guarantee 
an  advance  of  money  to  be  expended  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  averred 
that  not  only  will  they  never  be  called  upon  to  pay  one  farthing  of  inte- 
rest, but  that  the  impulse  thus  given  to  Canadian  prosperity  will  react 
powerfully  in  rehabilitating  Canadian  credit,  in  restoring  the  equilibrium 
of  the  colony's  finances,  and  in  raising  the  value  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
100/.  stock  far  above  the  present  price  of  20,  which  is  all  that  it  now 
fetches  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  Now,  not  only  have  we  nothing 
to  say  against  the  proposed  project,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  before 
advocated  it  in  connexion  with  the  extension  of  the  commerce  of  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  other  north-western  States, 
through  Canada.  The  line  of  water  communication  with  Europe  being, 
however,  blocked  up  part  of  the  year  by  ice,  the  communication  generally 
could  only  be  rendered  available  during  the  whole  course  of  the  year  by 
means  of  the  proposed  Halifax  railway.  There  are,  indeed,  no  reasons 
except  financial  ones  why  the  two  projects  should  not  be  carried  out  at 
the  same  time  ;  the  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  the  Halifax 
railway — the  harbour  at  Halifax  being  open  all  the  year  round — would, 
by  presenting  a  continuously  open  line  for  goods,  impart  a  greater  im- 
pulse to  Canadian  prosperity,  would  react  more  powerfully  in  rehabi- 
litating Canadian  credit  and  in  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  the  colonial 
finances,  as  also  in  raising  the  value  of  the  Grand  Trunk  stock,  as  the 
opening  of  a  maritime  canal  which  would  not  be  available  all  the  year 
through. 

We  are  further  told  that,  in  a  political  and  military  point  of  view, 
"  neither  by  a  confederation  of  the  provinces,  nor  by  any  number  of  rail- 
roads between  Quebec  and  the  maritime  provinces,  can  the  annexation  of 
Canada  by  the  United  States,  if  the  enterprise  were  ever  seriously  under- 
taken by  the  Great  Republic,  be  forcibly  resisted  by  England.  To  build 
a  railroad  from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  with  a  view  of  throwing,  by  a  great 
e£Pbrt,  a  dozen  English  regiments  into  Canada  should  an  emergency  arise, 
is  to  wave  a  red  flag  in  the  eyes  of  the  republican  bull."  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  exist  on  sufferance  in 
Canada,  and  that,  like  good  children,  we  must  do  nothing  to  offend  our 
powerful  neighbour's  exceeding  sensitiveness.  But  opinions  differ  as  to 
the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  defending  the  long  line  of  the  Canadian 
frontier.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  even  the  Ashburton  treaty  was  not  so 
great  a  mistake  as  that  which  gave  up  the  Columbia  or  Oregon  River 
to  the  Yankees,  and  did  not  establish  the  boundary  along  the  whole  line 
upon  the  principles  of  the  water-shed — hydrographical  basins  constituting 
the  natural  and  most  defensible  lines  of  Rentier.  Few  persons,  however, 
have  studied  the  question  of  the  defences  of  Canada  more  comprehen- 
sively, or  were  more  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  than  the  late  Major- 
General  Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth ;  and  that  gallant  o£Bcer,  in  his 
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reflections  given  in  his  **  Precis  of  the  Wars  in  Canada,"  founded,  as  he 
intimates,  upon  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  suhject  and  the 
study  of  every  campaign  which  has  heen  fought  on  the  Canadian  frontier, 
declares  that  we  only  require  a  very  few  points  to  he  held  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  her  Majesty's  authority  in  the  four  British  North  Ame- 
rican provinces  against  any  invasion  from  the  United  States.  The  works, 
however,  in  such  cases  must  he  complete,  and  constructed  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  he  ahle  to  contain  everything  within  themselves.  The  construction 
of  such  fortresses,  it  was  also  pointed  out,  became  all  the  more  urgent  and 
indispensable,  as  in  Canada  and  at  Halifax  the  enemy  is  at  our  door,  and 
a  war  might  be  declared  and  an  invasion  take  place  before  the  ministry 
in  England  are  aware  that  hostilities  are  even  contemplated. 

The  military  power  of  the  United  States  has  undergone  a  vast  change 
since  Sir  J.  C.  Smyth  was  deputed  by  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
report  upon  the  defences  of  British  North  America;  but  it  is  very 
questionable  if  the  intestinal  discords  aroused  by  civil  war  do  not  more 
than  counterbalance  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  armament  of  the 
once  United  States.  The  exclusion  of  the  Southern  States  from  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  their  privation  of  the  rights  of  representation,  and 
their  treatment  as  conquered  provinces,  are  acts  of  democratic  tyranny 
which  cannot  but  be  productive  of  evil  results.  The  struggle  between 
the  Congress  and  the  President  is  no  less  ominous  to  the  future  of  the 
g^eat  republic.  As  time  elapses,  population  increases,  and  separate  States 
become  more  and  more  independent,  they  will  group  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  more  imperious  commercial,  geographical,  and  political  in- 
terests. The  States  on  the  long  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  States  in 
the  north-west,  come  peculiarly  under  such  a  category ;  and  the  German 
element,  so  largely  infused  in  the  latter,  may  be  one  day  as  influential  for 
good  as  the  Irish  or  Fenian  element  in  the  north-eastern  States  are  at  the 
present  moment  for  evil.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  distinguished  personage 
wrote :  *'  Should  we,  by  any  fault  of  others,  be  forced  into  war,  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  State  of  Maine  has  exhibited  an  unmistakable  desire 
for  annexation  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  if  ever  a  just  right  existed 
for  the  '  revendication'  of  a  frontier,  that  right  belongs  to  the  peoples  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  Provinces."  This  is  a  principle 
we  have  ever  gone  upon,  and  if  it  applies  to  the  well-known  fraud  com- 
mitted on  the  occasion  of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  still  more  so  does  it  to  the 
act  of  injustice  done  by  the  occupation  by  the  Americans  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Columbia,  or  Oregon  River. 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  another,  and  happily  of  a  more 
pacific  nature.  The  opening  of  an  intermaritime  and  lacustrine  canal, 
and  the  completion  of  the  Halifax  railway,  would  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  secure  peace  and  good  will  between  Great  Britain's  finest  and  most 
loyal  colonies  and  their  gigantic  neighbour,  by  interesting  the  inhabitants 
of  the  eight  great  grain-producing  American  States — Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota — ^in  the 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  Canada.  The  future  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  opens  up  the  most  boundless  prospect  of  wealth  that 
can  be  imagined  upon  earth.  It  is  admitted  that  the  natural  communi- 
cation between  this  great  centre  of  wealth  and  Europe  is  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.     But  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed  during  a  portion  of  the 
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yeftr  by  ice.  The  establishment  of  a  railway,  in  conjunction  with  a  mari- 
time canal,  would  then  keep  this  line  of  commerce  open  all  the  year,  and 
best  tend  to  establish  and  to  sustain  these  desirable  interests,  instead  of 
waving,  as  it  is  proclaimed,  a  red  flag  in  the  eyes  of  the  republican  bull ! 
Should  such  ''  a  standing  menace,"  as  a  railway  from  the  coast  to  the 
interior  of  British  America  is  termed,  be  carried  out,  "  can  any  sane  man 
doubt  what  the  result  will  be?  The  settlers  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
who  demanded,  during  the  American  war — to  employ  President  Lincoln's 
language — that  *  their  own  great  river  should  go  un vexed  to  the  sea,' 
will  instigate  the  settlers  on  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  to  be  of  a  like 
mind.  If  it  shall  ever  happen  that  monarchical  impecuniosity  and  re- 
publican prodigality  are  to  be  weighed  against  each  other  upon  Canadian 
soil,  can  any  one  doubt  which  scale  will  kick  the  beam  ?  Upon  the  policy 
now  adopted  by  the  Colonial  OfBce  depend  mighty  issues  for  the  future . 
of  the  English  race."  We  believe  so  too,  but  in  a  sense  totally  opposed  to 
what  is  here  placed  before  us,  like  a  Yankee  ghost,  to  frighten  us  from 
our  propriety.  No  sane  man,  still  less  a  statesman,  can  make  of  the 
conftruction  of  a  line  of  railway  from  the  interior  to  the  sea];)oard  in  what 
iBy  at  all  events,  at  present  British  North  America,  a  *^  standing  menace,*' 
or  even  a  cause  of  quarrel.  "  The  long-projected  line  of  railway,  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec,"  it  was  said  in  1862,  "  which  it  is  hoped  will  now  re- 
ceive an  imperial  subsidy,  will  doubtless  be  of  immense  value  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  in  addition  to  the  great  political  and  commercial  benefits  it 
must  confer  on  our  North  American  Provinces ;  and  all  persons  interested 
in  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  these  provinces  should  urge  its  immediate 
construction."  But  we  have  shown  that  it  not  only  holds  out  prospects 
of  domestic,  commercial,  and  therefore  of  financial  and  political  benefits 
to  our  North  American  Provinces,  but  also  to  at  least  eight  of  the 
American  States,  if  not  more;  and  by  interesting  those  States  in  the 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  British  North  America,  it  will,  under  God's 
providence  be,  instead  of  a  menace,  a  further  and  enduring  basis  of  good 
will  and  peace. 

That  the  confederation  of  the  provinces  of  British  North  America  would 
strengthen  them  in  their  power  of  resistance  to  an  enemy  from  without 
would  scarcely  appear  at  the  first  blush  to  admit  of  discussion.  Ever  since 
the  Roman  fasces  were  carried  before  the  S.P.Q.R.,  that  unity  is  strength 
has  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  every  house  and 
nation ;  but  the  seaboard  provinces  of  British  America  repudiate  the 
idea  of  union.  If  we  are  to  take  the  very  able  and  statesmanlike  pam- 
phlet of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  as  an  exposition  of  the  views  upon  which 
this  opposition  is  grounded,  it  would  appear  that  it  rests  in  part  upon  a 
very  natural  abhorrence  of  the  national  and  religious  antipathies  and  per- 
sonal rivalries  and  factions  which  have  so  long  disgraced  Canadian  poli- 
tics, and  in  still  greater  part  upon  what  we  believe  to  be  the  utterly 
fallacious  idea  that  Canada  wishes  to  aggrandise  herself  at  the  expense  of 
the  seaboard  provinces,  and  that  dominion  would  be  given  to  Canada  over 
them. 

"  The  maritime  provinces  of  British  America,"  they  say,  "  are  charge- 
able with  no  such  excesses.  For  a  hundred  years  some  of  them  have 
worked  representative  institutions  in  peaceful  subordination  and  devoted 
loyalty  to  the  crown  and  parliament  of  England,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
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century,  since  respongible  government  was  wisely  conceded  to  them  bj 
the  mother  country,  they  have  developed  that  system  with  skill  and 
ability  worthy  of  all  praise.  Had  those  provinces  been  under  the  control 
of  Canada  in  1837,  or  had  they  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  disaffection,, 
they  would  have  cut  off  the  troops  marching  through  them  in  mid- winter, 
and  in  a  month  fifty  thousand  sympathisers  would  have  crossed  the  Ame- 
rican frontier,  and  British  America,  in  all  human  probability,  would  have 
been  wrested  from  the  crown.  Had  they  sympathised  with  those  wbo^ 
with  the  settled  purpose  of  throwing  off  their  allegiance  in  1849,  got  up 
the  eaieute  at  Montreal,  the  complications  would  have  been  serious,  and 
the  ultimate  results  extremely  doubtful. 

'^  Those  provinces  stood  firm  in  th^ir  allegiance  on  both  occasions. 
They  counselled  and  laughed  at  the  Canadians  till  the  spirit  of  violence 
was  laid,  and  a  more  loyal  disposition  gained  the  ascendancy.  But,  as 
humt  children  dread  the  fire,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  their  in- 
habitants, sincerely  attached  to  the  mother  country,  and  desiring,  above 
all  things,  the  unity  of  the  empire  of  which  she  forms  the  centre,  should 
Bot  be  very  anxious  to  place  themselves  under  the  domination  and  control 
of  a  people  whose  conduct  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  has  been  a  little  eccentric  at  all  times,  and  oc- 
casionally perilous  in  -the  extreme." 

The  argument  presumes,  it  will  be  seen,  whilst  certainly  not  doing 
justice  to  the  loyalty  attested  by  the  Canadians  unler  existing  complica- 
tions brought  about  by  Fenian  violence  and  turbuL..  e,<h^t^the  domina- 
tioo  of  Canada  over  the  maritime  provinces  will  be  conceded  to  that 
fsountry.  But  we  cannot  imagine  anything  further  removed  from 
the  idea  of  a  confederation  of  the  British  provinces  entertained  in 
this  country,  and  that  which  has  apparently  gained  ground  in  the  mari- 
time provinces  themselves.  Canada  may  be  made  the  seat  of  central 
government,  and  if  her  representatives  outnumber  those  of  other  provinces 
(according  to  the  system  of  representation  adopted),  the  maritime  pro-* 
Tieces  would  find  an  equalisation  in  the  very  fact  of  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  provinces,  here  so  much  deplored.  At 
all  events,  it  can  never  have  entered  into  the  head  of  British  statesmen, 
whatever  it  may  have  done  with  Quebec  statesmen,  that  in  upholding  a 
confederacy  of  the  provinces  of  British  America  they  for  a  moment  con- 
templated imposing  the  domination  of  Canada  upon  any  of  the  others,  or 
of  controlling  by  already  divided  provinces  the  provinces  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Newfoundland— countries 
severally  as  large  as  Switzerland,  Sardinia,  Greece,  and  Great  Britain ; 
British  Columbia,  Vancouver's  Island,  Rupert's  Land,  and  the  territories 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  larger  than  the  half  of  Europe,  appoint- 
ing their  governors,  senators,  and  judges,  and  exercising  over  them  un- 
limited powers  of  internal  and  external  taxation  1  A  confederation  of 
states  or  provinces  means  their  federation  in  a  united  representative 
^vemment,  which  alone  determines  taxation,  not  the  domination  of  any 
one  state  or  province  to  the  humiliation  or  injury  of  another. 

Mr.  Joseph  Howe,  however,  opposes  the  idea  of  a  confederation  of  states 
or  provinces  altogether.  He  makes,  curiously  enough,  the  United  States 
an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  the  system.  "The  common  perils  and 
gallant  achievements,"  he  says,  **  of  an  eight  years'  war  had  welded  the 
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old  thirteen  States  together — had  created  for  them  a  new  ancestry — had 
detached  them  from  the  mother  country,  and  given  them  a  hody  of  ad- 
ministrators, trained  into  respect  for  each  other's  rights  and  reputations. 
They  had  a  boundless  continent  to  occupy.  They  had  no  formidable 
neighbours  to  disturb  them,  and  they  went  about  the  task  of  organising 
the  Great  Republic  with  an  earnestness  and  a  deliberation  worthy  of  all 
praise.  Their  work  was  a  great  success.  So  long  as  the  fathers  lived, 
and  while  the  second  generation,  who  had  known  and  loved  them,  were 
inspired  by  their  spirit  and  animated  by  their  example,  the  constitution 
bore  the  strain  of  annually  expanding  numbers  and  new  organisations. 
Railroads,  canals,  steamers,  and  telegraphs  then  came  in  and  assisted  to 
bind  the  country  together;  but  in  eighty  years,  with  all  these  aids  and 
appliances,  the  game  was  played  out ;  and  the  same  causes,  which  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  almost  every  age,  have  asserted 
themselves,  came  distinctly  into  view,  marking  the  subjection  even  of  the 
Great  Republic  to  the  laws  which  the  Creator,  for  some  wise  purpose,  has 
established  for  the  government  of  the  universe. 

"  It  is  true  that,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  million  of  lives  and  of  nearly 
four  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  the  country  is  still  nominally  kept  to- 
gether ;  but  when  hearts  are  estranged  and  interests  are  adverse,  when 
communities,  baptised  in  blood  and  tears,  find  in  a  great  calamity  ever- 
recurring  elements  of  discord  and  reproach,  the  time  is  rapidly  drawing 
on  when  separation  is  inevitable,  and  when  new  combinations  will  grow 
out  of  the  playoff  the  passionate  ambitions  which  the  wit  of  man  has 
hitherto  been  found  powerless  to  control.  Anybody  who  spends  an  hour 
on  Pennsylvania-avenue  will  see  as  many  varieties  of  human  beings  as 
at  Constantinople.  A  Kentuckian  is  no  more  like  a  Bostonian  than  a 
Virginian  is  like  a  man  from  Maine ;  and  every  year  the  distinctions  are 
becoming  more  marked,  and  interests  are  growing  up  which,  while  pos- 
sessed of  political  power,  one  section  or  another  is  ever  tempted  to  over- 
ride. Providence  may  calm  the  tempest  of  angry  passions  which  the  late 
civil  war  threw  up,  and  the  republic  may  stagger  on  for  some  years ;  but 
the  signs  of  the  times  do  not  encourage  us  to  break  down  a  system  of 
government  which  is  working  well,  that  we  may  try  another  experiment 
on  a  grand  scale,  without  being  driven  by  the  necessity  that  coerced,  or 
encouraged  by  the  accessories  that  aided,  the  founders  of  the  Great 
Republic." 

If  things  are  as  bad  in  the  said  Great  Republic  as  Mr.  Joseph  Howe 
represents  them  to  be,  the  provinces  of  British  North  America  can  only 
derive  additional  safety  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  confederation 
of  States.  Canada  is,  in  reality,  the  St.  Lawrence — the  St.  Lawrence  is, 
as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  the  natural  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  at 
least  eight  American  States  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  to  be  supple- 
mented for  four  or  five  others  by  the  Halifax  railway — and  therefore  the 
provinces  at  the  mouth  of  that  river — Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Newfoundland — are  just  as  much  interested 
in  maintaining  the  inviolability  of  that  great  natural  outlet  as  Canada. 
There  is  something  singularly  ungenerous  in  the  perpetually  recurring 
taunt  that  Canada  has  so  extended  and  so  defenceless  a  frontier.  This 
is  not  her  fault,  and  the  greater  the  reason  for  the  other  provinces,  which 
are  not  so  untoward  ly  circumstanced,  uniting  in  her  defence.     Canada, 
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although  as  yet  possessed  of  only  3,000,000  of  inhahitants,  could  sustain 
a  population  of  60,000,000,  and  if  the  central  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  Great  Republic,  the  maritime  provinces 
would  most  assuredly  follow  suit.  The  interests  of  the  two  are  therefore 
identical. 

It  grieves  us  to  pen  a  word  against  Canada,  which  has  shown  under 
the  existing  Fenian  crisis  a  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
beyond  ail  praise.  We  willingly  overlook  those  antipathies  of  race  and 
religion  which  are  only  to  be  cured  by  time,  and  those  political  errors 
which  are  common  to  most  young  countries  anomalously  placed,  and  still 
more  anomalously  peopled  and  governed ;  but  there  are  remedial  points 
in  the  internal  arrangements  of  Canada  which  materially  mar  her  progress 
and  prosperity.  The  Canadian  government,  by  their  selfish  and  suicidal 
policy,  and  their  illiberal  land  laws,  close  against  the  British  emigrant 
those  lands  which  they  would  fain  possess  and  cultivate  for  the  mutual 
good  of  the  colony  and  mother  country.  They  not  only  do  this,  but  they 
absolutely  close  their  ports  against  British  commerce  by  their  protective 
fiscal  system,  under  the  pretence  that  their  high  tariffs  are  only  put  on 
for  revenue  purposes.  They  adopt,  in  fact,  the  vicious  part  of  the  United 
States  policy,  and  leave  out  its  admirable  land  laws,  and  thereby  allow 
the  United  States  to  attract  the  bone  and  sinew  of  Britain  to  their  shores. 
Let  the  Canadian  government  adopt  the  American  homestead  laws  for 
the  backwoods,  and  the  American  laws  as  applied  to  the  more  settled 
districts,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  adopt  that  which  America  does  not — 
viz.  free  trade  in  its  purity — then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  have  a 
chance  of  getting  John  Bull's  children  to  settle  amongst  them,  to  clear 
their  forests,  cultivate  their  lands,  and  create  a  traffic  sufficient  to  render 
railway  undertakings  remunerative  from  local  resources  alone,  without 
taking  into  question  the  commercial  opening  with  America  before  de- 
picted. It  is  owing  to  these  suicidal  restrictions  that,  whilst  the  United 
States  have  found  homes  for  six  hundred  thousand  British  subjects 
during  the  last  five  years,  Canada  has  not  got  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  number. 

Mr.  Joseph  Howe,  who  does  not  see  that  the  interests  of  the  maritime 
provinces  and  of  Canada  are  in  reality  interwoven,  if  not  identical, 
argues  that  British  America  divides  itself  into  four  great  centres  of  poli- 
tical power  and  radiating  intelligence.  The  maritime  provinces,  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea — three  of  them  insular,  with  unchangeable  boundaries, 
with  open  harbours,  rich  fisheries,  abundance  of  coal,  a  homogeneous 
population,  and  within  a  week's  sail  of  the  British  islands — form  the 
first  division;  and  the  Ashburton  treaty,  which  nearly  severed  them 
from  Canada,  defines  its  outlines  and  proportions.  These  provinces  have 
developed  commercial  enterprise  and  maritime  capabilities  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity.  Three  of  them  can  be  held  while  Great  Britain  keeps  the 
sea.  But,  what  is  more,  these  provinces  can  help  Great  Britain  to  pre- 
serve her  ascendancy  on  the  ocean.  Nova  Scotia  employs  19,637 
mariners  and  fishermen ;  Newfoundland,  38,578  ;  and  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  2113.  Nova  Scotia  alone  owns  four  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
shipping.  "  Here,"  exclaims  Mr.  Joseph  Howe,  in  a  very  natural  and 
patriotic  tone  of  exultation,  '<  are  colonies  within  seven  days'  steaming  of 
these  shores  floating  the  flag  of  England  over  a  noble  mercantile  marine, 
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and  training  nztj  thousand  seamen  and  fishermen  to  defend  it."  If 
this  mercantile  marine  is  so  loyal  as  to  he  prepared  to  defend  Great 
Britain,  why,  it  might  also  be  pertinently  asked,  are  they  not  equally 
prepared  to  defend  their  own  and  imperial  interests?  The  more  so  if  it 
can  be  shown,  as  we  hope  to  do,  that  the  interests  of  all  the  colonies  can 
be  made  identical  with  one  another,  and  with  those  of  the  mother 
country — a  term  which  is  familiar  to  colonial  writers,  and  is  always 
printed  with  capital  initial  letters.  Little  would  it  become  us  as  pub- 
licists to  argue  the  adoption  of  force  or  fraud,  of  compulsory  or  seductive 
means,  to  bring  about  a  federation  which  is  repugnant  to  the  majority. 
Nothing  would  induce  us  to  adopt  such  a  line  of  proceeding ;  but,  to  our 
minds,  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  interests  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces are  as  much  concerned  in  upholding  the  great  natural  highway  of 
America — the  St.  Lawrence — and  therefore  Canada,  which  is  on  the 
8t.  Lawrence  and  its  lakes,  as  their  own  territory  or  that  of  the  mother 
country.  If  the  people  of  the  maritime  provinces  cannot  be  made 
sensible  of  this  fact,  and  repudiate  confederation,  we  would  never  uphold 
Buch  federation  being  forced  upon  them.  We  should  leave  it  to  time  to 
open  their  eyes  to  a  true  sense  of  their  real  interests,  and  arouse  them  to 
a  perception  of  that  dignity  of  manhood  which  overlooks  prejudices  and 
faults,  to  stretch  forth  a  generous  arm  in  aid  of  a  common  cause. 

But,  with  these  sturdy  mariners,  Canada  is,  at  the  best,  a  country 
which  may  develop  into  some  such  nation  as  Poland  or  Hungar}' !  Hemmed 
in  by  icy  barriers  at  the  north,  and  by  a  powerful  nation  on  the  south, 
•hut  out  from  deep-sea  navigation  for  nearly  half  the  year,  with  two  na- 
tionalities to  reconcile,  and  no  coal,  who,  they  say,  will  predict  for  her  a 
very  brilliant  destiny,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come?  Her  proper 
mission,  we  are  further  told,  would  seem  to  be  to  cultivate  amicable  rela- 
tions with  her  neighbours — to  fill  up  her  sparsely  populated  territory — 
to  eliminate  from  her  political  system  the  anachronisms  of  dual  leader- 
ships and  double  majorities,  to  control  her  Irish  and  Orange  factions,' 
and  to  fuse  into  one  race,  by  patient  tact  and  mutual  forbearance,  her 
Saxon,  Celtic,  and  Norman  elements.  If  she  can  do  all  this,  and  if,  con- 
trolled by  the  moral  strength  and  physical  resources  of  the  empire,  the 
United  States  can  be  induced  to  let  her  alone  for  another  half  century, 
she  may  grow  into  a  nation  of  some  respectability,  although,  in  presence 
of  her  powerful  neighbour,  and  with  "  her  long  defenceless  frontier,"  she 
can  never  be  anything  more.  That  she  can  ever  protect  or  successfully 
govern  the  other  great  provinces  already  organised,  or  that  may  be 
formed  out  of  the  boundless  territory  still  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
crown  on  the  American  continent,  is  an  idea  too  preposterous  to  require 
serious  discussion. 

This  may  be  so.  Canada  possibly  cannot  govern,  certainly  not  pro- 
tect, other  outlying  provinces ;  but  may  not  those  provinces  help  her  to 
govern  herself,  and  to  mutually  protect  one  another?  Which  is  the 
most  pleasant  picture  of  the  two — a  confederated  British  America 
gradually  settling  the  vast  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
deepening  and  widening  its  canals,  opening  railway  communication  with 
the  seaboard,  covering  the  vast  highway  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  its 
hardy  mariners  and  intrepid  fishermen,  bringing  the  produce  of  eight  of 
the  American  States  within  their  territorial  possessions,  and  advancing 
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together  in  prosperity  and  power,  till  they  become  one  of  the  great 
nationalities  of  the  earth;  or  the  miserable  prospect  here  held  forth  to  us, 
in  a  spirit  of  selfishness  deeply  to  be  deplored,  of  Canada  ice-girt,  isolated, 
open-frontiered,  and  divided  within  itself,  ever  a  spoliated  Poland,  w,  at 
the  best,  a  vassal  Hungary  p 

Upon  another  point  we  have  little  to  say  in  opposition  to  the  picture 
held  forth  by  the  anti-federals  ;  indeed,  we  have  before  said  pretty  nearly 
the  same  thing  in  different  words  when  discussing  the  results  of  Professor 
Hind's  exploratory  expectations;  but  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  sad  and  over-true  picture  differ  materially  from  those  drawn  by  the 
said  anti-federalists.  **  Between  Canada  and  the  !EU>cky  Mountains,  and 
divided  from  her  by  a  belt  of  comparatively  sterile  country,  lies  a  magni- 
ficent region,  which  is  a  standing  reproach  to  the  British  government, 
and  a  blot  upon  our  civilisation.  The  republicans  have  shown  their 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  territory  by  providing,  in  General  Bank's 
bill,  that  it  shall  be  organised  into  two  territories,  and  presently  into  two 
States  of  the  Union !  What  has  England  ever  done  with  it  ?  While 
the  government  of  the  United  States  has,  within  the  past  half  century, 
formed  out  of  their  great  West  one  noble  State  after  another,  which  have 
become  the  granaries  of  Europe,  the  government  of  England,  having  a 
West  of  great  extent  and  fertility,  have  done  nothing  national  or  states-^ 
manlike  with  it,  but  have  allowed  it  to  be  locked  up  as  a  hunting- 
ground  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  fur  company,  who,  monopolising  the 
consumption  of  Indian  tribes,  reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection  akin  to 
slavery,  have  maintained  to  this  hour,  in  the  face  of  the  free  ideas  and 
advancing  civilisation  of  Europe  and  America,  a  job  so  gigantic  that 
men  stand  aghast,  when  they  contrast  the  unpeopled  wilderness,  which 
these  persons  have  got  to  show,  with  the  noble  States,  populous  cities, 
and  waving  corn-fields,  on  the  other  side  of  the  line." 

And  this,  be  it  known,  is  really  the  case  in  regard  to  a  territory  of 
which  Professor  Hind  has  printed  in  capital  letters,  at  page  234,  vol,  ii.,  of 
his  excellent  work :  "  It  is  a  physical  reality  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  interests  of  British  North  America  that  this  continuous  belt  can 
be  settled  and  cultivated  from  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  any  line  of  communication, 
whether  by  waggon,  road,  or  railroad,  passing  through  it,  will  eventually 
enjoy  the  great  advantage  of  being  fed  by  an  agricultural  population 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.'*  No  other  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent possesses,  the  same  authority  tells  us,  an  approach  even  to  this 
singularly  favourable  dbposition  of  soil  and  climate,  which  last  feature, 
notwithstanding  its  rigour  during  the  winter  season,  confers,  on  account 
of  its  humidity,  inestimable  value  on  British  America  south  of  the  54th 
parallel. 

Now  what  is  to  be  done  is  to  open  communication,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Hind,  to  organise  and  occupy,  as  was  long  advocated 
by  Lord  Lytton,  and  to  protect  the  ten  thousand  that  are  already 
gathered  around  Selkirk.  To  unite  this  territory  with  the  other  pro- 
vinces would  no  more  tend  to  weaken  Canada  by  another  thousand  miles 
of  frontier  than  the  already  existing  frontier  weakens  the  imperial  go- 
vernment. If  the  territory  is  not  to  be  treated  as  national  property,  or 
part  of  a  confederated  British  America,  and  the  people  it  contains  as  part 
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of  that  confederation,  it  may  as  well  remain  a  hunting-ground  till  the 
people  of  Minnesota  and  Montana  break  in  and  take  it  from  us,  which 
they  will  do  if  it  is  not  speedily  organised,  and  intercept  and  put  a  stop 
for  ever  to  any  projected  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  at  least  through  British  territory.  The  views  of  the  anti-federal 
party  are  to  establish  freedom  of  trade  and  settlement  at  once,  the 
governor  being  empowered,  whenever  the  colony  shall  contain  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  to  call  a  representative  assembly,  and 
allow  the  people  to  govern  themselves.  Under  such  a  system,  they 
argue,  Selkirk  will  in  less  than  ten  years  be  a  province  probably  as 
populous  as  New  Brunswick,  with  its  own  legislature,  and  its  own 
revenues  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  it ;  and  by  that  time  another  may 
be  organised,  as  population  passes  westward,  attracted  by  a  virgin  soil, 
fine  timber  and  mines,  the  value  of  which,  at  the  present  moment,  no 
man  can  estimate. 

As  to  the  provinces  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
which  constitute  the  fourth  great  natural  division  of  British  America, 
they  are  admitted  to  be  full  of  resources,  and  to  possess  a  healthy  climate, 
with  coal  in  abundance,  gold-mines,  rich  fisheries,  fine  timber,  and  a  fer- 
tile soil ;  that  they  must  prosper  under  any  kind  of  good  management, 
and  that  will  remain  British  so  long  as  England  can  keep  the  sea.  But 
*'  they  have  no  natural  connexion  with  Canada,  or  the  Rocky  Mountains 
were  a  mistake."  They  will,  we  are  told,  *'  be  left  to  govern  themselves 
within  the  orbits  assigned  to  them  by  British  interests  and  imperial  regu- 
lations until  the  period  arrives  for  a  general  break  up,  when  the  British 
provinces  and  the  American  States  on  the  Pacific  will  perhaps  unite  and 
form  one  great  English  community,  preserving  friendly  relations,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  with  the  nations  from  which  they  sprung."  This  may  be; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  confederation  of  provinces,  a  road 
opened  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  (and 'modern  research  has  shown 
that  the  Rocky  Mountains  present  the  most  available  passes  in  these 
regions),  and  the  settlement  of  the  countries  intervening  between  the 
mountains  and  Canada,  might  open  a  brighter  future  to  British  Columbia 
than  as  an  isolated  government  on  the  Pacific,  or  even  as  strengthened 
by  annexation  to  California,  which  is  not  a  likely  prospect  at  present. 

The  importance  of  the  maritime  provinces  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
Great  Britain,  whenever  the  latter  may  be  forced  into  a  great  naval  war, 
cannot  be  overvalued,  but  we  cannot  see  how  that  alliance  should  be 
jeopardised  by  instigating  these  sixty  thousand  mariners  to  constitute 
part  of  a  federal  government,  instead  of  their  continuing  to  be,  as  at  pre- 
sent, under  the  colonial  government,  or  why  their  loyalty  and  devotion 
cannot  be  as  well  shown  in  the  defence  of  British  America  against 
Fenians  or  others  as  in  the  defence  of  Great  Britain  itself.  Nothing  can 
prevent  its  being  so  except  some  positive  and  national  dislike  to  the 
Canadians,  which  over  weighs  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  mother 
country.  If  Canada  fosters  this  antipathy  by  exclusive  land  laws  and  a 
prohibitory  tariff,  whilst  British  manufactures  are  admitted  into  the  mari- 
time provinces  under  light  revenue  duties,  the  evil  would  be  more  readily 
corrected  by  a  federal  government  than  by  holding  aloof  in  sullen  anger. 
It  is  the  essence  of  federal  government  that  the  laws  shall  foster  equitable 
commercial  relations^  and  afford  facilities  for  settlement  that  shall  be 
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common  to  all  the  provinces,  and  not  liberal  in  the  one  and  prohibitory 
in  another.  That  the  maritime  provinces  should  have  to  take  their 
manufactures  duty  free  from  Canada,  whilst  the  latter  taxed  the  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain,  is  to  suppose  that  they  would  pass  under  the 
control  and  dominion  of  that  province,  instead  of  constituting  part  of  a 
representative  government,  and  that  Great  Britain  would  tolerate  discri- 
minating duties  precisely  in  those  provinces  to  which  it  has  supplied  the 
emigrant,  the  capital,  and  the  credit,  which  from  time  to  time  have 
stimulated  enterprise  and  quickened  industry.  It  is  the  same  with  re- 
gard to  the  duty  upon  flour  established  by  Canada,  and  which  acts  like  a 
corn-law  upon  the  maritime  provinces ;  it  would  be  one  of  the  first  tasks 
of  a  confederated  representative  government  to  abolish  all  sucli  selfish, 
vexatious,  and  antiquated  iniquities. 

If  the  Quebec  scheme  of  confederation  was  hastily  concocted,  ill- 
digested,  and  unfavourably  received  by  the  maritime  provinces,  one  that 
would  be  just,  impartial,  and  acceptable  might  be  evolved  from  its  ashes. 
The  franchises  conferred  upon  the  maritime  provinces  and  legislatures  can 
only  be  yielded  up  by  voluntary  consent,  or  be  forfeited  by  misconduct. 
As  to  any  financial  parties  combining  to  cast  the  productive  revenues  of 
the  maritime  provinces  into  the  empty  treasury  of  Canada,  in  order  to 
give  buoyancy  to  the  stocks,  such  conspiracies  must  be  exposed  and  ex- 
ploded. No  scheme  of  confederation  should  be  entertained  for  a  moment 
which  can  be  said  in  any  way  to  sacrifice  any  of  the  provinces  to  Canadian 
ambition  ;  such  a  scheme  would  never  be  acceptable,  and,  as  before  said, 
it  must  not  be  forced  upon  the  community.  The  point  is  to  prove  that 
the  interests  of  the  diflferent  provinces  of  British  America  are  interwoven, 
and  to  frame  a  confederation  so  constituted  that  no  one  shall  have  pre- 
dominance over  another.  This  task  would  be  all  the  more  easy  of  accom- 
plishment, as  Canada  is  already  divided  into  two  provinces  and  two  camps. 
Above  all,  whatever  scheme  is  adopted,  it  should  be  discussed  by  a  con- 
ference of  local  delegates,  and  any  plan  of  union  should  be  submitted  to 
the  sole  decision  of  the  suffrages  of  those  whom  it  will  affect. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  argue  that  the  "  new  nationality,"  as  Lord  Monek 
entitles  it, ''  the  dimensions  of  which  will  entitle  it  to  a  fresh  place  amongst 
the  powers  of  the  world,"  will  be  so  large,  larger  than  all  Europe  by 
ninety-two  thousand  square  miles,  that  it  will  be  indefensible ;  and  that 
while  the  Northern  States,  with  twenty-four  millions  of  people,  can  put 
a  million  of  soldiers  into  the  field,  the  new  nationality,  with  its  four 
millions,  will  not  be  able  to  raise  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
thousand ;  the  question  is,  will  the  provinces  be  worse  off  under  such  a 
federation  than  they  are  now  ?  And  if  they  are  devoted  to  their  own  country 
and  to  their  mother  country,  can  anything  but  union,  established  upon  n 
fair  and  equitable  basis,  add  to  their  strength,  by  increasing  all  the 
elements  of  power,  population,  industry,  commerce,  and  prosperity? 
British  America  wants,  in  order  to  develop  its  resources  to  the  utmost, 
say  three  million  pounds  for  an  intercolonial  railroad,  two  millions  and  a 
half  to  deepen  and  enlarge  canals,  as  much  to  open  the  Selkirk  district 
and  to  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  one  million  to  buy  up  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  territory,  and  two  millions  for  fortifications;  are  not 
these  sums  more  likely  to  be  raised  by  a  confederacy,  assisted  by  the 
mother  country,  than  by  a  number  of  detached  provinces,  and  would  not 
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the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  thus  developing  the  resources  of 
the  country  conduce  more,  under  a  fair  and  equitable  system  of  union,  to 
the  advantage  of  each  part  as  a  fragment  of  a  whole,  than  to  such  part 
if  it  remained  detached  and  isolated  from  the  renminder  p 

Mr.  Joseph  Howe  sketches  a  very  gloomy  picture  of  a  North  American 
confederacy  left  to  itself.  It  would,  he  says,  inevitably  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  and  the  result  of  such  an  aggrandisement  would 
entail  not  only  the  loss  of  North  America,  but  also  of  Ireland ;  and 
England,  that  now  fights  for  empire,  would  be  compelled  to  fight  for  ex- 
istence. But  this  is  raising  up  a  ghost  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  exor- 
cising it.  If  the  separate  provinces  of  North  America  are  not  prepared 
to  vote  for  a  confederation  apart  from  the  mother  country,  still  less  is 
Great  Britain  desirous  to  see  her  vote  for  a  nationality  which  shall  not 
be  oolouial  and  British.  Any  scheme  of  confederation  that  can  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  parties  concerned— colonial,  provincial,  and  British — 
must  leave  the  provinces,  confederated  or  not,  so  long  as  they  can  be 
held,  British  North  America.  If  the  majority  are  of  the  same  opinion 
as  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  that  the  confederation  of  the  provinces  will  be 
the  signal  of  invasion,  and  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  matters 
will  probably  remain  as  they  are ;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  even  justice 
cannot  be  allowed  to  take  its  course  in  Canada  without  the  interference 
of  another  power,  that  the  mere  construction  of  a  railway  should  be 
termed  waving  a  red  flag  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  bull,  and  that  to 
cement  that  union,  which  constitutes  strength,  should  be  regarded  as  a 
signal  for  war.  Do  we  live  in  days  when  right  has  no  refuge  in  justice 
or  mercy,  but  depends  on  power  solely  ?  British  America  only  exists,  in 
the  eyes  of  these  timid  politicians,  on  the  sufferance  of  the  Yankees,  whilst 
**  a  million"  of  Fenians  have,  we  are  told,  sprung  up  to  give  an  aggressive 
turn  to  American  diplomacy,  and  to  hang  like  a  war-cloud  over  the 
frontier. 

Armed  men  were  reckoned  in  olden  times  by  hundreds,  then  by 
thousands,  by  tens  of  thousands,  by  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and  now,  in 
the  face  of  the  noble  protest  of  all  that  are  good  and  wise,  by  millions. 
Prussia  is  extending  the  basis  of  the  North  German  army,  its  provinces 
being  now  continuous  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Niemen.  There  is  no  break 
now  in  the  power  of  Prussia.  Austria  is  embodying  the  whole  population 
of  the  empire,  without  distinction.  Italy  is  beginning  to  lay  the  plans  of 
her  new  force.  Russia  is  calling  more  men  into  her  dep6ts.  France  is 
taking  steps  id  augment  the  numbers  of  its  forces,  and  to  increase  the 
readiness  of  its  reserve.  We  cannot  afford  to  stand  by,  idle  observers  of 
the  portents  of  our  time.  We,  too,  must  have  our  "  million"  of  defensive 
combatants.  We  caiinot,  as  on  the  Continent,  secure  this  million  by 
universal  liability  to  service,  but  our  two  national  institutions — the 
militia  and  the  volunteers — offer,  if  well  organised,  the  best  materials 
for  a  new  and  effective  system ;  the  militia  for  the  mass  of  our  agricul- 
tural labourers  and  the  poorer  denizens  of  the  great  towns,  the  volunteers 
for  the  well-to-do  and  leisured  young  men  of  all  classes.  All  that  is 
necessary  is,  that  every  man  under  fifty,  without  distinction,  should  be 
called  upon  to  serve  in  the  militia,  unless  he  could  show  that  he  was 
enrolled  as  a  drilled  and  efifective  volunteer.  This,  and  an  effective 
system  of  drill,  without  being  onerous,  or  irksome,  or  injurious  to  the  in- 
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dustrial  interests  of  the  empire,  would  ensure  us  a  satisfactory  army  of 
defence.  We  should  have  our  real  million  of  armed  men  to  oppose  to  the 
phantom  million  of  Fenians. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  face  of  the  aggressive 
spirit  of  the  Americans,  not  only  Great  Britain,  but  the  whole  of  the 
empire  must  be  organised  upon  military  principles.  Upon  this  all- 
important  point  we  have  various  opinions  in  this  country.  Some  are 
content  to  drift  on  without  forethought  or  statesmanlike  provision  for  the 
future;  others  would  rather  see  the  colonies  dissolve  the  national  con- 
nexion and  set  up  for  themselves  ;  others  take  even  a  still  lower  and  more 
sordid  view  of  the  question,  and  think  that  we  should  need  no  army  or 
navy  at  all  if  we  had  no  colonies ;  others,  and  we  rank  ourselves  among 
them,  would  cherish  our  colonies,  just  as  we  would  any  other  outlying 
provinces  of  the  empire.  And  more  than  that,  as  we  have  a  source  of 
strength  in  the  multiplication  of  the  race,  and  increasing  its  prosperity, 
as  also  in  upholding  a  vast  mercantile  shipping  interest,  we  would  increase 
that  strength  by  attaching  these  provinces  more  closely  to  the  empire. 

We  have  granted  to  the  colonies  the  system  of  representative  and 
responsible  government;  why  not  also  grant  them  those  municipal  and 
parochial  organisations  which,  exercising  authority  within  certain  well- 
ae6ned  limits,  have  worked  so  well  in  England,  and  do  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  work  which  the  general  government  could  never  overtake,  or  do 
so  well  if  it  could?  But  this  is  not  all.  Why  not  constitute  them 
(always  excepting  crown  colonies  or  foreign  dependencies)  an  integral  part 
of  the  empire  by  permitting  them  to  send  to  the  House  of  Commons  one, 
two,  or  three  members  of  their  cabinets,  according  to  their  population, 
size,  and  relative  importance?  Many  advantages  would  accrue  from 
adopting  such  a  system ;  we  get  rid  of  all  questions  about  franchise, 
which  would  be  a  local  arrangement.  We  are  secure  of  men  truly  re- 
presenting the  majority  in  each  colony,  as  they  would  represent  the 
cabinet  and  constituencies,  and  we  should  have  complicated  cases  such  as 
are  constantly  arising  in  the  colonies — as,  for  example,  confederation  and 
colonisation  in  British  America,  the  land  question  in  Prince  Eklward's 
Island,  the  defences  in  Canada,  the  tariff  in  Vancouver — the  Maori  ques- 
tion in  New  Zealand,  and  the  "  tacking''  question  in  Victoria,  better  and 
more  ably  explained  before  the  parliament  of  the  empire  than  in  any 
number  of  official  reports  and  docunlents.  Nay,  we  would  go  further, 
and  say  that  an  infusion  of  colonial  intelligence  into  our  working  legis- 
lature might  be  productive  of  much  benefit  by  rousing  the  national  in- 
telligence, and  lifting  it  out  of  that  interminable  groove  of  local  ques- 
tions, in  which  some  narrow-minded  statesmen  keep  it  perpetually 
locked.  A  single  night's  discussion,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  most  intelligent  and  best-informed  colonial 
representatives  there,  would  do  more  for  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
colonies  than  a  year's  debate  without  them,  and,  as  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Howe  remarks,  what  more  appropriate  theme,  for  example,  for  British 
Americans  to  discuss  than  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States?  So  great  a  change  in  our  existing  system  would,  no 
doubt,  meet  with  much  opposition — especially  from  the  party  who  would 
cast  off  our  vast  colonial  possessions;  technical  difficulties  of  all  sorts 
will  probably  also  be  urged  against  the  proposition,  but  as  to  any  viola- 
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tion  of  the  genend  principles  upon  which  imperial  legislation  is  based,  it 
may  be  josUj  retorted  that  all  legislation  springs  out  of  a  series  of  com* 
promises,  and  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  threatened  as  we  are  with 
an  unayoidable  dismemberment  of  the  empire  at  any  moment,  we  cannot 
enter  npon  a  compromise  too  soon,  the  more  especially  if  such  a  com* 
promise  can  be  made  at  the  same  time  to  tend  in  an  incalculable  and  im«> 
measurable  degree  to  the  strength,  the  consolidation,  the  dignity,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire. 

Such  a  step  having  been  taken  in  adrance,  the  whole  empire  might 
then  be  treated  as  the  British  Islands  are  treated,  every  man  being  held 
liable  to  serve  the  Queen  in  war,  and  making  every  pound's  worth  of  pro- 
perty responsible  for  the  national  defence.  Such  a  novel  proposition  has 
not  its  origin  in  Great  Britain.  Coming  from  an  Englishman,  it  would 
be  held  as  so  selfish  or  Utopian  as  scarcely  to  merit  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. It  comes  from  a  colonial  statesman :  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  has 
promulgated  it  in  his  able  pamphlet,  ^<  The  Organisation  of  the  Empire," 
which  is  an  effective  antidote  to  the  gloomy  views  entertained  in  his 
other  pamphlet,  '^  Confederation  considered  in  relation  to  the  Interests 
of  tke  Empiro ;"  and  Great  Britain  would  be  monstrously  slow  and  in- 
diflerent  not  to  profit  by  the  initiative  thus  taken  from  without  The 
following  are  some  of  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Howe  has  arrived  at 
upon  this  all-important  subject : 

Great  care  should  be  tsken  that,  in  every  province,  a  decennial  census 
should  be  prepared  under  every  possible  guarantee  for  fulness  and 
accuracy,  and  the  information  furnished  by  these  returns  should  be 
digested  and  condensed  so  as  to  present  at  a  glance  a  picture  of  the 
empire.  The  census  would,  of  course,  give,  as  the  basis  of  legislation, 
the  number  of  people,  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property,  the 
amount  of  exports  and  imports,  the  tonnage  owned,  new  ships  built,  the 
number  of  mariners  and  fishermen  employed. 

The  information  gathered  by  the  last  census  may,  for  present  use,  be 
sufficient,  and,  if  so,  a  bill  making  provision  for  the  defence  of  the 
empire  may  be  prepared  to  operate  uniformly  over  the  whole,  and  should 
be  submitted  simultaneously  to  all  the  provinces.  It  should  provide  for 
the  enrolment  of  all  the  men,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  liable  to  be  called  out 
in  case  of  war ;  for  the  effective  organisation  and  training,  as  militia, 
of  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  year  by  year,  in  time 
of  peace ;  for  fixing  the  quota,  which,  in  case  of  hostilities  anywhere, 
each  province  is  to  provide  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the 
colonial  government  having  the  option  to  supply  its  quota  by  sending 
regiments  already  embodied,  or  by  furnishing  volunteers  from  the  youth 
of  the  country  who  might  be  better  spared  ;  for  incorporating  these  men 
into  the  British  army  with  their  regimental  numbers,  but  with  some  dis- 
tinctive name  or  badge  to  mark  their  origin,  as  the  ^'  Welsh  Fusiliers" 
or  '*  Enniskillen  Dragons"  are  distinguished.  They  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  military  chest,  and  treated,  in  all  respects,  as  British  troops  from 
the  moment  that  they  were  handed  over  to  the  commander-in-chief. 

We  pass  over  other  points  of  organisation,  as  these  are  matters  of 
detail  which  could  be  duly  considered  after  the  general  principle  was  once 
admitted. 

Bj  another  bill,  to  operate  uniformly  over  the  whole  empire  (India 
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beiog  excluded,  as  she  provides  for  her  own  army),  the  funds  should  be 
raised  for  the  national  defence.  This  would  be  the  experimentum  cruets. 
It  was  a  tax  on  tea  that  lost  to  us  the  American  colonies.  There  is 
enough,  the  projector  himself  admits,  to  perplex  and  almost  to  det^  from 
trying  the  experiment  of  an  appeal  to  the  colonies,  yet  it  is  so  hopeful— « 
ihere  is  so  little  to  be  lost  by  failure,  and  so  much  to  be  gained  by  suc- 
cess— that  he  would  urge  her  Majesty's  government  to  give  the  questioii 
their  g^ve  consideration.  At  all  events,  the  tax  would  not  be  forced 
upon  any  community. 

That  it'  is  the  duty,  and  would  be  for  the  interest,  of  all  her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  the  outlying  provinces  fairly  admitted  to  the  enjojrment  of 
the  prtvileges  indieated  to  make  this  contribution,  I  have  not,  Mr.  Joseph 
Howe  says,  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Without  the  protection  of  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  England,  they  are  all  defencelese  ;  witliout  efficient  organi<^ 
satioii,  ^y  cannot  lean  upon  and  strengthen  each  other,  or  give  the 
mother  country  that  moral  support  Ivhich  in  peace  makes.  diplomac}i» 
effective,  and  in  war  would  make  the  contest  short,  sharp,  and  decisive^ 
Besides,  the  overflow  of  labour  and  of  capital  into  the  colonies  is  to  some 
extent  chedced  by  doubts  as  to  the  security  of  their  future.  If  oeee 
organised  and  consolidated  under  a  system  mutually  adyantageous  and 
universally  known,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  jealousies  between  the 
tax-payers  at  home  and  abroad.  We  would  no  longer  be  weakened  by 
discussions  about  defence  or  propositions  for  dismemberment,  and  tlra 
irritation  which  is  kept  up  by  shallow  thinkers  and  mischievous  poli- 
ticians would  give  place  to  a  general  feding  of  brotherhood,  of  confix 
denoe,  of  mutual  exertion,  dependence,  and  security.  The  great  powers 
of  Europe  and  America  would  at  once  recognise  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought out  of  which  had  sprung  this  national  combination,  and  they 
would  be  dow  to  test  its  strength.  We  should  secure  peace  on  every 
side  by  the  notoriety  given  to  the  foot  that  on  every  side  we  were  pre- 
pared for  war. 

Now  let  us  see  if  her  Majesty's  subjects,  making  these  sacriflces  and 
giving  these  aids,  would  be  worse  off,  or  would  stand  on  a  lower  lev^ 
than  the  people  of  any  other  great  empire  with  whom  our  pride  might 
tempt  us  to  challenge  equality.  We  would  have  in  all  the  provinces  re- 
sponsible governments,  independent  courts  and  legislatures,  a  free  press, 
nnmicipal  institutions,  the  entire  control  of  our  own  revenues  (the  defence 
contribution  being  deducted),  and  the  regulation  of  our  trade,  foreign 
and  domestic ;  and  we  should  have  the  right  of  free  discussion  of  inter- 
national and  int^colonial  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What 
privileges  are  enjoyed  by  Russians  or  Frenchmen,  or  by  the  subjects  of 
any  European  sovereign,  that  can  be  compared  with  these  ?  Turning  to 
the  United  States,  and  admitting  the  entire  success  of  their  political  ex- 
periments, it  must  be  confessed  that,  from  the  moment  the  colonies  are 
permitted  to  send  their  accredited  ministers,  representing  tiieir  parlia- 
mentary majorities,  to  the  national  council,  we  shall  have  attained  a 
status  tiiat  will  leave  iis  litUe  or  nothing  to  desire  that  they  have  achieved. 
In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  we  shall  be  better  off.  (The  pronoun 
plural  is  sometimes  used  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  in  the  sense  of  Great 
Mtaiuy  sometimes  in  that  of  the  colonies.  It  is  here  used  in  the  latter 
BMiie,)     We  should  still  retain  ours  (less  the  contribution  for  national 
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defence),  and  have  in  all  the  proyinces  a  large  fund  available  for  local 
services  and  internal  improvements. 

But  suppose  this  policy  propounded  and  the  appeal  made,  and  that  the 
response  is  a  determined  negative  ?  Even  in  that  case  it  would  be  wise  to  • 
make  it,  because  the  public  conscience  of  the  mother  country  would  then 
be  clear,  and  the  hands  of  her  statesmen  free  to  deal  with  the  whole 
question  of  national  defence  in  its  broadest  outlines  or  in  its  bearing  on 
the  case  of  any  single  province,  or  group  of  provinces,  which  might  then 
be  dealt  with  in  a  more  independent  manner. 

But  I  will  not  for  a  moment  do  my  fellow-colonists  the  injustice  to 
suspect  that  they  will  decline  a  fair  compromise  of  a  question  which  in- 
volves at  once  their  own  protection  and  the  consolidation  and  security  of 
the  empire.  At  all  events,  if  there  are  any  communities  of  British  origin 
anywhere  who  desire  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  without  paying  for  and  defending  them,  let  us  ascertain 
where  and  who  they  are — let  us  measure  the  proportions  of  political  re- 
pudiation now,  in  a  season  of  tranquillity,  when  we  have  leisure  to  gauge 
the  evil  and  to  apply  correctives,  rather  than  wait  till  war  finds  us  un- 
prepared and  leaning  upon  presumptions  in  which  there  is  no  reality. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  can  such  an  empire  as  this,  wanting  the  com- 
pactness of  France,  Russia,  or  the  United  States,  ever  be  kept  together, 
and  so  brought  to  yield  to  the  guidance  and  control  of  any  central  autho- 
rity, as  to  be  strong  in  war,  and  in  peaceful  times  mutually  interested  in 
a  common  name  and  in  a  simultaneous  development?  We  may  save  our 
pains  if  this  question  cannot  be  answered  ;  but,  after  much  reflection  on 
the  subject,  I  think  it  can,  with  as  much  certainty  as  any  question  can 
be  answered  that  includes  so  many  elements  of  speculation  to  which  no 
positive  test  can  be  applied. 

A  nation  of  soldiers  like  the  Romans  or  the  French  would  hardly  have 
known  what  to  do  with  such  an  empire  as  ours  had  Providence  bestowed 
it  as  a  gift.  But  to  a  nation  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  planters, 
fishermen,  and  sailors,  its  very  extent,  expansion,  and  diversity  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption  are  its  chief  attractions.  All  that  the  sun 
ripens  or  the  seas  produce  is  ours,  without  going  beyond  our  own 
boundaries.  If  a  Zollverein,  such  as  the  Germans  have,  or  free  trade  be- 
tween States,  such  as  the  Great  Republic  enjoys,  be  advantageous,  we 
have  them  on  the  wider  scale,  and  with  a  far  larger  population.  The 
seas  divide  our  possessions,  it  is  true,  but  out  of  this  very  division  grow 
our  valuable  fisheries,  our  mercantile  marine,  our  lines  of  ocean  steamers ; 
and  out  of  these  our  navy  and  the  supremacy  upon  the  sea,  which,  if  we  . 
hold  together,  with  cheaper  iron,  coal,  timber,  and  labour  than  almost 
any  maritime  country,  no  other  power  can  dispute. 

Besides,  though  in  some  respects  our  distant  possessions  are  a  source 
of  weakness,  on  the  whole  they  give  strength  and  power.  Through  India 
we  command  the  trade  and  almost  control  the  policy  of  Asia  ;  and  even 
in  America,  which  at  this  moment  is  held  to  be  our  weakest  point,  while 
we  possess  half  the  continent,  with  the  provinces  of  British  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  we  control  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  have  a  power  of  offence,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  defence,  all  along  a 
frontier  which  no  surveillance  can  possibly  close  against  our  trade  ;  and 
so  it  is  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  nsks  and  costs  of  empire  are 
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counterbalanced  by  tbe  possession  of  political  power  and  of  great  com- 
mercial advantages.  While  we  act  in  concert  these  are  the  common  pro- 
perty of  us  all,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  in  a  single  province  of 
the  empire  in  which  British  settlers  form  a  majority  a  disposition  to  break 
away  from  the  honourable  compact  under  which  these  advantages  are 
mutually  shared,  or  an  indisposition  to  contribute  towards  their  perpetual 
guardianship  and  protection. 

So  important  do  we  deem  these  suggestions,  that  we  cannot  avoid  ex- 
pressing our  conviction  that,  legislatively  united  to  the  colonies  as  pro- 
posed, more  especially  to  British  America,  Australia,  the  Cape,  and  New- 
Zealand,  the  colonies  wedded  to  us  by  the  gift  of  representation  in  the 
national  councils  and  a  general  armament  at  home  and  abroad.  Great 
Britain  would  arise,  in  one  moment,  from  a  state  of  comparative  de- 
spondency to  be  one  of  the  greatest  powers  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Hitherto  our  colonies  have,  from  what  occurred  with  regard  to  America, 
been  almost  generally  looked  upon  as  communities  wViich  must  necessarily, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  grow  up  under  the  segis  of  Great  Britain, 
which  has  to  supply  population  in  the  first  instance,  and  protection, 
credit,  and  government  in  the  second,  until  they  have  so  increased  in 
numbers  and  wealth  as  to  be  able  to  throw  off  the  mother  country,  and 
go  alone  like  an  infant  that  has  come  of  age.  But  under  a  system  such 
as  is  here  proposed,  the  colonies  would  ever  form  an  integral  portion  of 
the  empire,  the  whole  empire  would  grow  with  their  growth,  and  share 
in  their  extended  power  and  prosperity ;  instead  of  being  a  source  of 
weakness,  as  some  proclaim  them  to  be,  they  would  be  a  source  of  ever- 
increasing  strength  ;  Great  Britain  would  have  an  interest  in  furthering 
the  foundation  of  new  centres  of  population,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
sparse  lands  in  every  one  of  our  colonies — British  America,  the  Cape, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  If  in  ages  as  yet  unseen  one  of  the 
colonies  should  far  outstrip  the  others,  it  might  become  the  central  seat 
of  government,  and  London  be  superseded  by  Sydney  or  Ottawa, 
Graham's  Town  or  Wellington,  or  by  some  place  as  yet  without  a  name, 
but  it  would  still  be  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  popu- 
lation and  power  of  the  colonies  would  be  ever  on  the  increase,  so  also 
would  be  that  of  the  mother  country  under  such  a  truly  imperial  system. 
Never  had  a  country  such  a  chance  of  peaceful  aggrandisement  as  this 
empire  has.  Will  it,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  cast  the 
chance  to  the  winds  for  the  want  of  unity,  wisdom,  enterprise,  and 
decision  ? 
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THE  PRESENT  HOUR. 

Br  NICHOLAS   MICHELL. 

The  present  hour — small  fragment — speck  of  time ! 
What  hnman  joy,  what  agony,  what  crime. 
It  doth  condense ! — thought  terrible,  sublime ! 

This  hour,  to  us  so  brief,  perchance  while  flying, 
Earthquakes  shake  islands,  towns  in  ruins  lying; 
Thousands  to  life  are  springing,  thousands  dying. 

What  multitudes  this  moment  feast  and  drink. 
Or  lightly  tread  the  dance,  nor  pause  to  think ! 
What  multitudes  shed  tears,  or,  starving,  sink ! 

How  many  in  luxurious  rooms  recline 

On  couches  soft,  while  lamps  above  them  shine. 

Listening  to  melting  music,  airs  divine ! 

How  many,  the  same  instant,  on  the  wave 

Are  toss'd  by  storms — ^they  shriek,  but  none  can  save. 

And,  shrieking,  sink  in  ocean's  greedy  grave. 

What  virtuous  spirits  sorrow,  wrong'd,  oppress'd ; 
What  hearts,  long  parted,  meet,  supremely  blest ; 
What  bitter,  sad  farewells  pierce  many  a  breast ! 

E'ea  as  these  pulses  beat,  how  many  a  sigh 
Of  piety  ascends  !  kow  many  an  eye 
Is  raised  in  meek  devotion  to  the  sky ! 

E'en  as  these  pulses  beat,  the  murderer  steals 
On  his  hush'd  way — his  deadly  thought  conceals ; 
He  crouches,  springs,  the  stroke  of  horror  deals. 

Ring  out,'  this  hour,  a  thousand  marriage-bells, 
JoVs  revelry  for  thousand  christenings  swells. 
Toll  moumfidly  a  thousand  funeral  knells. 

What  countless  lovers  whisper,  'neath  the  shade. 
Eternal  truth  I — alas !  for  many  a  maid. 
Uncounted  hearts  are  breaking,  love-betray'd. 

What  floods  and  fires  are  ragin^pas  we  lean 

In  calmness  here !  whUe,  starthng  heaven's  serene. 

War's  thunder  now  may  burst  on  many  a  scene. 

O'er  desert  moors  what  houseless  wretches  wend ! 
From  beds  of  anguish  what  sad  groans  ascend ! 
What  mothers  o'er  their  dying  offspring  bend ! 

All  this,  all  this,  while  a  few  moments  fly ; 
Moments,  so  full  of  fate,  to  Heaven  that  cry. 
Charged  with  all  passions — bliss  and  misery ! 

We  talk,  feast,  laueh,  enjoy  the  sun's  glad  light. 
But  little  dream  what  scenes,  the  dark,  the  bright, 
Are  crowded  in  one  hour's  eventful  flight. 
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THE  HEIR  OF  NESTLEBY. 
A  Mtstbbious  Tale  of  New  Year's  Eye. 

CHAPTER  I. 
▲  FAVILY  UISTORT. 

"Ealph,  you  must  go  to  college  next  term,"  said  my  father.  "It 
is  right  that  you  should  consort  with  your  equals.     I  have  written  to 

have  you  entered  at College,  Oxford.     The  difficulties  you  will 

have  to  contend  with  will  be  great,  for  the  allowance  I  can  make  you 
muflt,  of  necessity,  be  very  small,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
you  to  keep  up  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  and,  my  boy,  never  forget 
your  pride — your  noble  birth.  The  thought  will  enable  you  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  vain  frivolities,  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age.  A 
noble  destiny  is  yet  in  store  for  our  race.  Nothing  shall  make  me 
give  up  that  hope,  that  firm  belief.  Do  you  firmly  hold  to  it,  my  boy. 
Who  knows  but  that  it  may  be  accomplished  in  you." 

My  father's  mind  was,  as  the  above  remarks  will  have  shown, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  belief  that  our  ancestors  were  of  high 
rank,  and  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and  that  we  should  some  day 
recover  the  broad  domains  which  were  rightfully  ours.  This  belief 
had  as  firmly  been  impressed  on  the  mind  of  his  father,  and  grand- 
father, and  great-grandfather,  as  on  his  own ;  indeed,  undoubtedly  on 
ite  minds  of  our  ancestors  as  far  back  as  we  could  trace  them.  My 
father,  italph  Haggerstone,  inherited  a  small  property  in  a  wild  part 
of  Cornwall,  not  far  from  the  sea-coast.  It  had  descended  to  him, 
neither  enlarged  nor  decreased,  from  a  Balph  Haggerstone,  who  was 
tiie  possessor  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  only  documents  we 
possessed  showed  that  it  had  previously  been  purchased  by  a  certain 
Andrew  Itamsay,  and  had  by  him  been  legally  transferred  to  our 
ancestor,  the  first  Ealph  Haggerstone.  There  could  be  little  doubt 
tiiat  the  impression  as  to  the  past  greatness  of  the  family,  and  our 
future  destiny,  was  derived  from  this  Andrew  Eamsay.  He  had  pro- 
bably, impressed  the  idea  on  the  mind  of  our  ancestor,  and  charged 
faim  to  transmit  it  with  equal  force  to  his  successor,  and  thus  it  had 
been  handed  down  to  the  present  time.  Though  we  lived  in  so  remote 
a  part  of  England,  the  name  of  Andrew  Eamsav,  as  well  as  our  own 
name,  made  us  turn  our  eyes  northward  for  the  solution  of  the  mystery ; 
hut  we  discovered  so  many  families  of  Haggerstone  on  the  Border,  in 
Scotland,  in  Northumberland,  and  Yorkshire,  that  we  considered  it 
useless  to  attempt  tracing  a  connexion  with  any  of  them.  Before  my 
father's  time  the  means  of  communication  between  Cornwall  and  the 
north  were  so  infrequent  and  difficult,  that  the  task  was  looked  upon 
as  still  more  hopeless.  There  was  an  idea  that  certain  papers  which 
had  been  alluded  to  by  Andrew  Eamsay,  which  would  have  elucidated 
the  mystery,  were  in  existence;  but  though  searched  for  in  every 
direction  they  could  not  be  found,  nor  could  we  discover  that  any 
attempt  had  been  made  by  our  ancestors  to  trace  out  the  family  from 
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which  they  had  descended.  They  seem  all  to  have  heen  remarkably 
steady,  grave,  upright  men,  highly  respected  by  all  around — their 
chief  characteristic  their  conviction  of  their  own  noble  lineage.  The 
excess  of  their  pride  made  them  courteous  and  obliging  to  their 
neighbours.  Although  the  property  was  scarcely  larger  than  that 
possessed  by  an  ordinary  yeoman  or  small  farmer,  by  the  strictest 
economy  and  self-denial  they  had  been  enabled  to  hold  their  position 
as  gentlemen,  to  accumulate  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  and  to 
ally  themselves  in  marriage  with  ladies  of  good  family  and  education. 
It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  only  one  son  and  one  daughter  from 
generation  to  generation  had  ever  survived  their  infancy,  and  that  son 
was  the  eldest,  and  named  Balph.  The  sons  had  received  a  liberal 
education,  but  had  entered  no  profession,  and  returned  to  cultivate 
the  paternal  estate.  The  daughters  had  married  well,  or  died  highly 
respected  old  maids,  not  a  whit  behind  their  brothers  in  their  belief  of 
their  noble  ancestry,  nor  less  anxious  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 
£unily.  My  generation  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  My  mother 
had  died  young,  leaving  my  father,  myself,  and  a  daughter  Margaret, 
OP  Margery,  as  she  was  invariably  called.  A  very  lovely  dear  little 
creature  was  my  sister  Margery.  She  was,  however,  like  the  rest  of 
our  race,  proud  of  her  supposed  noble  descent,  and,  I  believe,  had  the 
most  wealthy  cotton  lord,  ironmaster,  brewer  or  distiller  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  made  her  an  offer,  she  would  disdainfully  have  re- 
fused him.  That  was  Margery's  chief  fault,  if  fault  it  was.  I  loved 
my  little  sister  very  much,  and  thought  her  one  of  the  sweetest 
creatures  in  existence.  I  must  say  a  word  about  myself.  I  was  of  a 
somewhat  romantic,  fanciful  temperament,  which  had  contributed  to 
make  me  keep  aloof  from  my  companions  at  school,  besides  that 
scarcely  acknowledged  feeling  that  they  were  my  inferiors  in  birth 
and  manners,  which  had  been  instilled  into  me  from  my  earliest  days. 
Had  I  not  been  taught  at  the  same  time  to  be  courteous  and  kind  to 
all  persons  of  every  degree,  I  should  have  been  as  generally  disliked 
as  1  believe  that  I  was  liked  by  the  majority  of  my  acquaintance.  I 
loved  Nature  under  all  circumstances — to  wander  alone  through  the 
woods,  along  the  streams,  across  the  hills,  and  over  the  green  meadows ; 
but  more  especially  did  I  delight  in  her  in  her  sterner  mood,  when  I 
would  hasten  to  the  sea-shore  to  listen  to  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  and 
to  watch  the  wild  waves  dashing  furiously  on  the  stem  rocks,  which 
sent  them  back,  baffled  and  contused,  in  showers  of  foam.  I  took  no 
little  interest  in  antiquarian  lore,  and  would  travel  miles  on  foot  to 
examine  a  newly  opened  barrow,  or  to  visit  a  ruin.  My  knowledge 
might  not  have  b^n  very  deep,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  make  me 
humble,  to  desire  to  gain  more  information,  and  to  comprehend  what 
was  said  by  those  more  deeply  versed  in  the  matter  than  I  was. 

I  had  not  been  idle  at  school,  and  bad  read  some  time  with  a  private 
tutor.  Such  were  the  qualifications  I  possessed  when  I  went  up  to 
the  university.  The  boy  is  the  father  of  the  man.  I  did  not  ke^ 
myself  entirely  aloof  from  the  men  of  my  own  coUege,  but  I  mixed 
▼ery  little  with  them  in  their  amusements — indeed,  in  those  which 
were  productive  of  expense  I  could  not  join — consequently  I  got,  I 
Bospeet,  among  many  the  character  of  being  of  a  somewhat  proud. 
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unsocial  disposition,  at  the  same  time  that  I  had  friends  and  supporters 
among  the  undergraduates,  and  I  can  only  say  that  when  I  did  go  into 
society  I  did  my  best  to  make  myself  agreeable,  and  gave  full  vent  to 
a  vein  of  humour  which  I  undoubtedly  possessed.  With  the  fair  sex 
I  was  generally  a  favourite,  for  I  always  treated  them  with  that  defe- 
rence and  attention  which  I  consider  is  their  due,  and  I  possessed,  I 
may  venture  to  say  it,  the  good  looks  for  which  my  ancestors  were  re- 
markable. Thus  much  for  myself.  I  had  attained  the  mature  age  of 
twenty  years  without  having  felt  the  slightest  sensation  of  love.  I 
cannot  say  that  this  was  surprising,  as  I  had  not  met  many  girls  whom 
I  considered  ordinarily  pleasing.  They  were  either  plain,  or  too  fast 
or  too  slow,  or  too  grave  or  too  volatile,  or  too  evidently  determined 
to  attract,  or  too  learned  or  too  ignorant — or,  at  all  events,  they  pos- 
sessed qualities  which  I  disliked,  or  did  not  possess  those  I  liked. 
Still  I  was  not  at  all  insensible  to  female  beauty,  and  felt  that  all  I 
required  was  to  see  the  object  on  w*hom  I  could  worthily  place  my 
affections  to  fix  them  there  for  ever.  It  was  the  way  of  my  family  ; 
they  all  had  married  young,  and  the  men  had  generally  survived  their 
wives.. 

CHAPTEB  II. 
AN  ADYENTUBB  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Thb  long  vacation  I  generally  spent  in  Cornwall,  but  the  Christmas 
one  was  usually  passed  with  some  friends  or  in  reading  with  a  tutor, 
for  the  journey  was  a  long  one  to  take  in  those  days  at  that  time  of 
the  year. 

I  had  a  particular  friend.  Jack  Hasleden.     His  tastes  were  very 
similar  to  mine ;   not  that  he  was  a  bookworm ;  indeed,  a  stouter 
borderer  never  drew  broadsword  to  make  a  raid  on  his  foes  than  my 
friend  Jack — or  Jock,  as  he  was  more  familiarly  called,  for  he  hailed 
from  the  north  country.     He  and  I  agreed  one  summer  to  make  a 
ivalking  tour,  to  strike  north-west  into  Wales,  and  then  to  make  our 
^Bj  down  south  througli  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  into  Corn- 
Wall.     We  had  been  tramping  it  for  a  couple  of  weeks  with  our  knap- 
aacks  on  our  backs,  and  were  among  some  of  the  most  romantic 
acenepy  of  Wales,  when  we  met  with  an  adventure.     We  were  pro- 
ceeding along  a  road  which  wound  round  the  side  of  a  mountain.    On 
one  side,  the  cliffs  rose  sheer  up  above  our  heads ;  on  the  other,  was  a 
^^cky  precipice  with  a  foaming  torrent  roaring  beneath.     The  road 
arose  steeply  before  us.     Suddenly  our  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
^ound  of  wheels,  and  looking  up,  we  saw  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  a 
^^ouple  of  horses  dashing  down  at  a  fearful  rate.     There  was  no  driver 
on  the  box,  but  as  the  carriage  approached  we  saw  that  there  were 
"ibwo  people  inside.     Already  the  horses  were  fearfully  near  the  preci- 
pice ;  the  slightest  swerve  to  one  side  might  hurl  the  carriage  and  its 
occupants  over  the  precipice  to  inevitable  destruction.    The  travellers 
saw  their  danger,  but  could  do  nothing  to  avert  it.   Our  fear  was  that, 
in  endeavouring  to  save  them,  we  might  cause  the  catastrophe  we  were 
anxious  to  prevent ;  still  the  horses  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  stopped — 
tihat  was  certain.     Jock  and  I  ran  over  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
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whoe,  fatmuilclT,  wame  dimbs  enabled  us  to  take  our  sUnd,  mod  we 
IMCpicd  onnelTes  to  qinog  mt  the  hones'  heads,  and  to  guide  them 
to  the  opposite  side  if  we  eould  uot  stop  them.  In  the  carnage  was  a 
ladty — a  joung  and  handsome  hulj,  a  seeood  glance  riiowed  me— «nd 
m  M,  gentleman.  She  sat  with  her  hands  eitf  ped,  not  attempting  to 
leave  her  aeat.  He  apparently  was  unable  to  do  so ;  he  seemed  re- 
signed to  whaterer  nught  oeeor.  On  came  the  carriage.  Mj  liear 
was  that  before  it  readied  us  it  might  be  carried  orer  the  predpiee. 
The  critical  moment  drew  near.  Bj  mjself  I  felt  that  I  could  do 
little,  but  Jock's  Imnd  shoulders  and  we^t  would  tell  when  we  came 
to  seize  the  horses'  heads.  The  danger  to  ourselTes  was  rerj  great, 
fat  should  the  horses  plunge  orer  the  precipice  we  shcHild  be  carried 
with  them.  The  occupants  of  the  carriage  saw  that  we  were  {»epared 
to  assist  them.  The  look  the  joung  ladj  gare  us  nerred  m j  arm. 
Hie  hofses'  heads  were  dose  to  us.  We  leaped  up  and  seized  them. 
To  have  attempted  to  stop  timd  would  hare  been  Tain.  All  we  could 
do  was  to  spring  on  with  them,  urging  them  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road.  Then  we  hung  on  to  them  with  all  our  might.  Our  weight 
told  on  them.  Ther  would  hare  been  glad  to  stop  if  thev  could.  A 
short  lerel  was  before  us.  then  the  road  descended  as  steeply  as  before, 
with  a  still  less  guarded  prec^iee  on  one  side  and  sereral  sharp  turns. 
We  tugged  and  tugged  at  the  animals'  heads.  Thej  began  to  slacken 
their  speed.  This  encouraged  us  to  perserere,  for  I,  at  ail  events,  was 
^Bost  oTeroome.  At  length,  just  b^re  we  came  to  the  oommenee- 
ment  of  the  deaoent,  thej  stopped. 

'^  Thank  jou,  airs — thank  jou,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  leaning 
forward,  and  as  cool  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened.  ""^  You  haTe 
saved  my  daughter's  life  and  mine,  and  I  wish  to  show  my  gratitude, 
-but  I  wA  words  too  weak  to  express  it.  You  wiU  render  us  a  further 
aerviee  if  you  will  accompany  us  badi  to  the  hotel  where  we  propose 
stopping.  What  has  become  of  our  drirer  I  do  not  know ;  he  was  on 
the  point  of  mounting  tiie  box  when  he  was  thrown  down,  and  we 
hare  seen  nothing  of  bim  since." 

We,  of  course,  on  hearing  this,  undertook  to  search  for  the  man 
after  we  had  seen  the  gentleman  and  young  lady  in  safety.  She  aU 
tina  time  had  said  nothing,  but  she  looked  her  gratitude. '  Her  fear, 
though  she  had  behaTed  so  courageously,  had  evidently  deprived  her 
of  the  power  of  utterance.  We  led  che  horses  carefully  down  the 
steep;  then  on  for  three  mile  or  so,  till  we  reached  a  small  hotel 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  to  the  mountain.  As  I 
handed  the  lady  out  of  the  carriage,  I  thought  that  I  had  never  seen 
m  more  lovely  countenance.  She  uttered  a  few  words  iu  a  low  voice 
expressive  of  her  gratitude  for  the 'service  we  had  rendered  her  and 
her  father,  and  passed  on  to  the  only  private  room  which  the  landlovd 
eonld  devote  to  their  use,  all  the  otbm  being  engaged.  Having  pro- 
cured a  cart,  anda  boy  to  bring  back  the  driver  should  he  be  hurt,  we 
started  off  to  fulfil  our  promise.  We  had  a  longer  drive  than  we  esr 
Bed^  for  we  went  some  way  beyond  where  we  first  saw  the  carriage 
before  we  found  the  driver.  He  had  crawled  to  the  side  of  the  road 
under  the  cliffy  and  was  fiist  asleep.  He  seemed  to  us,  as  we  lifted 
Inm  into  the  cart,  to  be  completely  tip^.     If  not,  be  was  in  some  ex- 
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traordinary  sort  of  fit.  The  cart  was  a  rough  one,  and  as  we  were 
afraid  of  shaking  him,  in  case  he  should  be  in  a  fit,  we  made  the  boy 
drive  slowly  down  the  hill,  while  we  walked  by  his  side.  Our  con- 
versation very  naturally  was  on  the  subject  of  the  event  which  had 
just  occurred,  and  the  charms  of  the  young  lady.  Jock  did  not  seem 
to  admire  her  as  much  as  I  did.  I  confessed  myself  smitten — o<rer 
head  and  ears  in  love.     I  had  never  seen  any  one  so  enchanting. 

"  We  shall  see,  old  boy.  Perhaps  a  little  further  acquaintance  may 
dispel  the  illusion,"  said  Jock,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  philosopher. 

I  was  certain  of  the  contrary — that  the  more  I  saw  or  her,  the  more 
I  should  admire  her. 

"  She  will  have  recovered  by  the  time  we  get  back,  and  I  hope  that 
we  may  spend  a  delightful  evening  in  her  society,"  said  I. 

We  pushed  on  as  fast  as  we  could  go,  eager  to  see  our  new  friends 
again.  On  reaching  the  inn,  we  found  the  landlord  on  the  watch  for 
us.  He  said  that  he  had  been  commissioned  by  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man we  had  rescued  to  express  their  great  regret  at  having  been  com- 
pelled to  go  on  the  next  stage,  that  he  could  not  ofier  them  the  ac- 
commodation they  required,  and  that  a  pair  of  horses  having  come  in 
to  return  immediately,  they  had  indeed  no  choice  but  to  go  on,  or  to 
run  the  risk  of  having  to  remain  all  night  without  proper  rooms.  He 
finished  his  explanation  by  putting  a  note  into  my  hand.  It  was 
written  in  pencil  in  a  lady's  hand,  on  fine  note-paper,  such  as  the  inn 
was  not  likely  to  furnish.  A  strange  thrill  shot  through  my  veins  as 
I  touched  it.  Why,  I  could  not  tefl.  I  would  not  have  told  Jock  on 
any  account. 

"  What  a  pity,"  he  calmly  remarked.  "  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
them  again.    However,  Ealph,  see  what  the  not«  says." 

The  note  ran  thus  : 

"  Sir  David  and  Miss  Arbuthnot  present  their  compliments  to  the 
gentlemen  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  so  gallantly  preserved 
theirs  from  almost  certain  destruction,  and  regret  that  they  have  at 
once  to  go  on  to  Trygellert,  where  they  expect  to  meet  some  friends. 
If  the  two  gentlemen  can  come  on  to  that  place  it  will  afford  very 
great  satisfaction  to  Sir  David  and  his  daughter  personally  again  to 
express  their  gratitude,  but  if  not,  they  beg  that  they  will  leave 
their  address  with  the  landlord,  who  will  forward  it  when  sent  for." 

The  note  was  written  in  a  hurry  in  the  carriage,  when  the  lady  and 
gentleman  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  our  speedy  return.  I  was  for 
setting  off*  at  once,  but  to  this  Jock  strongly  objected.  In  the  first 
place,  we  were  very  hungry  ;  but  what  did  I  care  about  hunger  ?  We 
had  been  on  our  feet  all  day.  Night  was  coming  on,  and  promised  to 
be  very  dark ;  a  storm,  too,  was  threatening,  and  we  might  lose  our 
way ;  indeed,  it  was  very  evident  that  our  only  wise  course  was  to 
«tay  where  we  were,  wrapped  up  in  our  doaks  on  chairs  before  the 
bar-room  fire.  A  comfortable  supper  materially  contributed  to  recon- 
cile us  to  our  disappointment,  and  by  the  time  we  might  have  per- 
formed half  of  our  distance  to  Trygellert,  down  came  the  rain  with  a 
force  which  would  have  drenched  us  to  the  skin  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
uiade  us  utterly  impresentable  to  the  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter. 

"That  would  not  have  mattered,"  observed  Jock.     "I  dare  say 
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mine  host  at  Trygellert  would  have  lent  us  garments.  He  is,  if  I  re- 
collect rightly,  rather  stout,  so  that  we  should  certainly  have  been 
able  to  get  into  them." 

The  idea  of  thus  presenting  myself  before  the  beautiful  Miss  Arbuth- 
not  was  one  to  which  I  could  not  have  reconciled  myself.  I  was  there- 
fore glad  that  we  had  not  made  the  attempt  to  proceed.  I  dreamed, 
though,  all  night  about  her,  mixing  her  up  strangely  with  my  sister 
Margery,  to  whom  she  was,  indeed,  not  milike,  though  taller  and 
slighter.  "We  were  at  a  ball.  I  led  her  out  to  dance.  In  the  midst 
of  an  interesting  conversation,  the  figure  of  the  dance  required  her  to 
move  from  my  side.  Suddenly,  when  I  expected  her  to  return,  she 
had  vanished.  I  hunted  about  for  her  everywhere.  She  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  While  continuing  my  search,  I  awoke  with  my  back  aching 
from  the  uncomfortable  wooden  chairs.  The  storm  continued  for 
some  hours  the  next  day.  "We  at  length,  however,  rather  against 
Jock's  wish,  set  out  for  Trygellert,  but  had  not  got  far,  when  the 
driver  of  a  chaise  we  met  informed  us  that  the  old  gentleman  with  the 
•young  lady  had  ordered  their  carriage  to  start  directly  the  rain  should 
cease,  and  that  they  must  by  this  time  be  a  long  way  from  the  place. 

""Well,  that  settles  the  point,*'  exclaimed  Jock.  "You  know, 
Ealph,  I  did  not  at  all  like  the  notion  of  running  after  those  people 
to  lie  thanked  by  them.  If  they  had  been  a  couple  of  old  dowagers 
we  should  have  done  the  same.  I  am  glad  to  escape  the  bother.  The 
girl  is  pretty,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  seen  her  again." 

"With  secret  unwillingness  I  was  compelled  to  turn  my  back  once 
more  on  Trygellert.  We  continued  our  tour,  and  at  length  reached 
my  Cornish  home,  where  Jock,  as  my  friend,  was  warmly  welcomed. 
Whatever  he  might  have  thought  of  Miss  Arbuthnot,  he  certainly- 
seemed  to  admire  Margery,  and  to  make  himself  very  happy  in  her 
society.  So  much  so,  that  I  had  a  hard  matter  to  get  him  back  to 
Oxford  at  the  commencement  of  the  term. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

THBANTIQUARIAN.  ^ 

We  had  been  back  at  Oxford  a  few  weeks  when  I  was  introduced 
by  one  of  the  masters  to  an  old  gentleman,  a  Mr.  UUathorne,  as  a 
person  likely  to  be  able  to  assist  him  in  some  antiquarian  researches 
which  he  was  desirous  of  making  in  Oxford  and  its  vicinity.  I,  of 
course,  was  very  glad  to  make  myself  useful  to  him  in  my  spare  hours 
in  a  pursuit  in  which  I  took  so  great  an  interest.  I  found  him  a 
devoted  antiquarian,  and  not  only  very  well  informed  and  entertain- 
ing, but  thoroughly  kind  and  good  natured.  He  stayed  on  day  after 
day,  and  most  of  my  evenings  were  spent  at  his  rooms  at  the  hotel. 
I  was  not  very  fond  of  talking  of  my  family  history,  but  he  finally 
drew  it  from  me,  with  an  account  of  our  present  circumstances,  and 
the  traditions  which  we  cherished. 

"  Haggerstone  !  Haggerstone !"  I  heard  him  repeating  to  himself. 
"  Well,  that  is  curious !  I  must  look  into  it.  Shouldn't  be  surprised. — 
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Well,  Mr.  Haggerstone,  you  must  come  and  paj  me  a  yisit  as  soon  as 
you  can  at  my  place  in  Northumberland.  It  is  a  curious  old  house — 
rather  big  for  a  bachelor  like  myself,  it  must  be  allowed,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  shut  up  some  dozen  or  more  of  the  rooms,  and  even  then  a 
stranger  might  lose  himself.  They  say,  indeed,  that  there  are  more 
occupants  than  the  world  outside  supposes ;  however,  that  is  all  non- 
sense, of  course.  At  all  events,  Nestleby  Tower  is  a  curious  place, 
and  well  worth  a  visit.     Besides,  I  shall  be  truly  glad  to  see  you." 

So  kind  and  pressing  an  invitation  I  was  very  anxious  to  accept, 
and  wrote  to  my  fether,  who  advised  me  by  all  means  to  do  so,  re- 
marking, as  an  additional  reason,  "  In  the  north,  Ealph,  remember, 
lies  the  solution  of  our  family  mystery."  I  had  long  promised  to  pay 
Jack  Hasleden  a  visit  at  his  paternal  home,  and  I  accordingly  offered 
to  go  to  him  first,  and  then  to  return  to  Nestleby  Tower. 

'*  I  must  only  bargain  that  you  come  to  me  before  the  termination 
of  the  old  year.  I  should  like  you  to  commence  the  new  one  under 
m^  roof,"  Mr.  Ullathorne  wrote  to  me  in  reply. 

''I  should  like  to  have  had  you  stay  longer  with  us,"  said  Jock. 
However,  you  must  do  as  the  old  gentleman  wishes,  and  I  know  that 
he  is  very  particular.  Besides,  you  can  come  back  to  us.  I  could 
drive  over  to  fetch  you ;  it  is  no  great  distance.  I  will  send  a  horse 
on  overnight,  and  do  it  easily.  We  shall  have  our  grand  winter  ball ; 
you  must  not  miss  that  on  any  account ;  all  the  rank,  fashion,  and 
beauty  of  the  county  will  be  there.  Better  fun  than  poring  over 
dusty  parchments  and  fusty  relics.  Could  never  see  much  sense  in 
them  ;  however,  you  know  more  about  the  matter  than  I  do." 

Since  my  return  to  Oxford  I  had  constantly  been  expecting  to  hear 
from  Sir  David  or  Miss  Arbuthnot,  but  no  letter  had  as  yet  reached 
either  of  us.  We  had  left  our  Oxford  address  instead  of  our  home 
abodes. 

"They  have  probably  forgotten  all  about  the  matter,"  observed 
Jock,  when  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  not  hearing  from  our  friends. 
'^  Took  us,  I  dare  say,  for  two  apprentices,  or  artisans  in  search  of 
work.     The  chances  are,  we  never  hear  anything  more  about  them." 

I  thought  differently.  I  also  made  all  the  inquiries  in  my  power 
as  to  who  Sir  David  Arbuthnot  was,  and  where  he  lived. 

The  term  at  last  came  to  an  end,  but  not  a  word  had  reached  me  about 
the  Arbuthnots,  and  a  feverish  anxiety  to  hear  from  them,  which  I 
could  not  control,  possessed  me.  I  had  been  looking  forward  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Christmas  vacation  as  eagerly  as  a  schoolboy 
does  to  his  holidays,  in  the  hopes  that  something  during  the  time 
would  turn  up  to  enable  me  to  discover  them. 

In  high  spirits  Jock  and  I  set  out  for  the  north.  We  reached 
Hazlerigg  Hall  without  any  adventure,  though  somewhat  in  a  frozen 
state  from  having  sat  so  many  hours  on  the  top  of  a  coach.  I  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  his  family,  and  a  very  pleasant  time  I  had  of  it. 
He  had  a  number  of  nice  sisters,  and  two  or  three  pretty  cousins 
sta3ring  in  the  house,  and  several  young  men  and  others  rode  over  from 
different  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  never  spent  a  more  merry 
Christmas  Day,  and  I  own  that  I  began  to  repent  of  my  promise  to 
spend  New  Year's  Eve  with  Mr.  Ullathorne.   Jock  urged  me  to  write 
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and  excuse  myself.  They  were  to  have  a  dance  at  Hazlerigg  on  that 
night,  to  dance  out  the  old  year,  and  sports  and  games  of  all  sorts. 
His  pretty  sisters  and  cousins  backed  him,  but  I  resisted  all  their 
blandishments  and  his  temptations.  I  had  promised  to  go,  and  eould 
not  think  of  [disappointing  the  old  gentleman.  It  would  annoy  him 
excessively  if  I  did  so.  With  all  his  kindness  and  urbanity,  he  was 
evidently  very  precise  and  punctilious,  nor  was  he  a  person  likely  to 
overlook  any  want  of  respect  to  himself.  All  I  would  do  was  to 
promise  if  I  could  to  return  for  the  county  ball,  or  as  long  a  time 
before  it  as  I  found  possible. 


OHAPTSB  IT. 
NBSTLBBT  TOWBE  AND  ITS  PORTRAIT- GALLERY. 

JooK  drove  me  in  his  buggy  part  of  the  way  towards  .Nestleby 
Tower,  and  I  then  transferred  myself  and  portmanteau  to  a  yellow 
post-chaise,  which  looked  as  if  it  waa  built  expressly  to  be  stopped  by 
idghwaymen,  or  to  break  down  and  deposit  its  living  freight  in  th& 
middle  of  a  mill-stream,  or  in  some  other  equally  romantic  and  dis-» 
agreeable  position.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  post-chaise  stopped 
before  a  la^ge  gate  with  massive  pillars  on  either  side.  A  little  old 
woman  came  out  of  a  lodge,  almost  concealed  by  the  now  leafless 
branches  of  the  trees  among  which  it  nestled,  and  inquired  what  I 
wanted. 

"  Is  this  Nestleby  ?"  I  a&ked. 

"And  where  do  you  come  from  ?"  she  inquired,  in  a  queer  cracked 
tone,  with  a  broad  Northumbrian  accent. 

I  told  her. 

"  And  have  ye  come  on  a  visit  to  Master  TJllathorne  at  this  time  o* 
the  year  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  still  odder  tone,  without  even  offering  to 
open  the  gate. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.  "  I  conclude,  then,  that  this  is  Nestleby,  and 
that  he  is  at  home  ?^* 

"  Ay,  that  to  be  sure  he  is,  and  you  must  be  the  young  gentleman 
he  expects,'*  she  observed,  at  length  opening  the  gate. 

There  was  snow  enough  on  the  ground  to  make  the  trees,  as  I 
drove  through  a  long,  almost  interminable  avenue,  stand  out  in  bold 
relief,  their  long  leafless  branches  stretching  across  the  road  in  every 

Sossible  fantastic  form,  some  looking  like  an  army  of  grotesque  giants 
rawn  up  in  battle  array,  while  in  the  distance  were  seen  skirmishers 
engaged  in  separate  combats.  The  wind  sighed  among  the  trees,  and 
strange  cries  and  groans  and  suppressed  shrieks  struck  on  my  ear  ever 
and  anon  as  I  drove  on,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  persuade 
myself  that  they  came  from  the  decayed  branches  as  they  swayed  to 
and  fro  in  the  breeze.  Now  the  carriage  drove  into  a  hollow,  where 
the  trees  met  so  closely  overhead  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  a 
little  later  to  see  our  way,  and  the  hollow  sounds  of  the  wheels  with 
that  of  rushing  water  showed  that  we  were  passing  over  a  rude  bridge 
of  some  sort.  Now  we  ascended  a  steep,  and  drove  on  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  we  made  several  small  descents,  and  many  twists  andtums> 
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before  we  came  in  sight  of  the  abode  of  my  old  friend.  By  the  dim 
twilight  which  yet  remained  I  saw  that  it  was  a  building  of  consider^ 
able  extent  and  evident  antiquity.  Tall  gaunt  trees  grew  close  up  to 
it  on  either  side  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  wide  moat  by  which  it  was 
still  surrounded.  A  lofty  tower  arose  near  the  centre,  with  lower 
ones  at  the  comers,  covered  with  ivy.  "  Perhaps  in  broad  daylight 
it  may  wear  a  more  habitable  appearance,**  I  thought  to  myself.  Not 
a  light  was  to  he  seen  at  any  of  the  windows,  and  it  had  certainly  a 
most  sombre,  uninviting  look  about  it.  The  chaise  drove  over  the 
drawbridge  and  entered  under  a  doorless  archway  a  flagged  court* 
yard,  where  it  stopped  before  an  entrance  door,  so  it  seemed,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge  by  that  light. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  stop  here,  or  to  go  back  to  Harwick  to-night  ?" 
I  asked  the  postilion,  as  he  stood  at  the  carriage  door,  after  he  had 
giren  two  or  three  nervous  pulls  at  the  hall  bell-handle.  "  You  can, 
I  douht  not,  be  accommodated  here." 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  thank  you,  I  want  to  be  off  at  once  while  I  can  see 
my  way  out  of  this,"  he  answered,  in  a  peculiar  tone.  "  I  had  hard 
work  coming  here  ;  even  the  cattle  didn't  like  it  altogether.  I  wouldn't 
stop  here  to-night  by  no  manner  of  means." 

I  was  about  to  ask  him  the  reason  for  his  objections,  when  the  hall 
door  opened.  A  bright  light  streamed  forth,  and  a  respectable  butler 
and  footman  appeared,  the  one  to  take  my  portmanteau,  and  the  other 
to  usher  me  into  his  master's  presence.  I  paid  the  postilion,  who^ 
declining  the  footman's  proffered  hospitality,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
drove  off  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Mr.  Ullathome  seemed  highly  pleased  to  see  me.  I  found  him 
seated  in  a  dark  oak-panelled  study,  surrounded  with  books  and  papers, 
while  numerous  curious  articles  lay  scattered  about  on  several  tables 
in  different  parts  of  the  room. 

"  I  am  truly  glad  that  you  have  come,  Haggerstone,  and  deeply 
obliged  to  you,  too,  for  having  sacrificed  your  own  amusement  for  the 
sake  of  a  solitary  old  bachelor  like  me,"  he  said,  after  he  had  made 
the  usual  inquiries  about  my  journey,  and  how  I  had  previously 
passed  my  time.  "I  know  the  Hasledens  of  Hazlerigg;  very  plea- 
sant, hospitable  people,  and  you  must  have  passed  an  agreeable  week 
with  them.  However,  I  hope  to  find  some  amusement  here  for  you 
suitable  to  your  tastes." 

I  thanked  him,  and  said  that  I  was  sure  in  so  fine  an  old  place  as 
Nestleby  Tower  I  could  not  fail  of  finding  abundance  to  interest  me, 
besides  the  pleasure  of  his  society.  He  seemed  gratified  at  what  I 
said,  and  observed : 

"  Our  days  close  in  here  more  quickly  than  yours  do  in  the  south, 
and  as  we  have  an  hour  or  more  to  wait  for  dinner,  and  as  you  pro- 
bably are  not  tired,  I  will  introduce  you  to  one  of  the  chief  lions  of  the 
place^^the  picture-gallery.  I  have  ordered  it  to  be  lighted  up,  that 
you  may  see  it  to  advantage.  I  cannot  undertake  to  give  you  the 
histories  of  all  the  personages  you  will  meet  there  at  the  time,  but 
we  may  get  through  some  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  It 
will  take  us,  however,  many  evenings  before  we  could  get  through  the 
whole  catalogue.     I  am  myself  only  very  distantly  related  to  my  pre- 
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decessor,  who,  however,  having  no  nearer  connexion,  made  me  his  heir ; 
partly  also,  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  I  took  in  the  place. 
Still  I  do  not  feel,  I  must  confess  to  you,  that  I  am  the  rightful  heir, 
and  there  are  some  curious  legends  relating  to  the  property  which 
have  more  effect  on  me  than  my  reason  approves  of.  In  fact,  I  have 
been  made  to  feel,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  more  than  once,  that  I  am 
not  master  of  my  house." 

What  my  old  friend  meant  I  could  not  clearly  understand,  and  just 
then  the  butler  appeared  with  candles  to  light  us  to  the  picture- 
gallery. 

After  passing  from  the  outer  to  an  inner  hall,  we  ascended  a  broad 
easy  flight  of  oak  stairs  with  richly  carved  banisters,  and  dark  paint- 
ings of  historical  subjects  and  full-length  portraits  hung  up  on  the 
wdls  and  reaching  to  the  ceiling.  A  gallery  of  the  same  sort  ran 
along  the  width  of  the  hall.  "We  then  entered  a  long  wide  corridor 
or  passage,  with  the  doors  of  bed-chambers  on  either  side,  in  one  of 
the  first  of  which,  which  was  open,  I  saw  a  pleasantly  blazing  Are,  and 
my  portmanteau  and  hatbox  carefully  deposited.  The  end  of  the 
corridor  led  to  a  lofty  gallery,  which  ran,  it  seemed,  from  one  side  of 
the  building  to  the  other.  The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings. 
Some  were  historical,  battle  scenes  and  other  subjects,  but  they  were 
mostly  full-length,  life-like  portraits.  In  old-fashioned  brackets  pro- 
jecting from  the  walls  were  placed  wax-candles,  which  perfectly 
lighted  up  the  gallery,  and  produced  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

"  I  have  my  reasons  for  not  telling  you  the  names  of  the  people  or 
their  deeds,  good  or  bad,  as  I  wish  you  to  form  your  opinion  as  to 
their  characters/'  he  observed,  as  we  entered  the  gallery. 

We  walked  slowly  along  it,  looking  up  at  the  portraits  as  we 
passed.  We  had  not  got  far,  when  I  stopped  suddenly  before  one, 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  resemblance  it  bore  to  my  father.  I 
remarked  this  to  Mr.  TJUathorne. 

"Ah !"  he  said,  looking  hard  at  me ;  but  he  made  no  further  ob- 
servation. 

I  fancied  that  I  recognised  myself  in  another  portrait,  but  I  thought 
the  notion  too  absurd  to  mention  it,  though  I  saw  Mr.  TJUathorne  look- 
ing at  me,  and  then  at  the  portrait,  several  times  alternately. 

"  I  conclude  that  he  sees  some  resemblance,"  I  thought. 

However,  far  greater  was  my  astonishment  when  I  reached  a  portrait 
which,  at  first  glance,  I  fancied  like  my  sister  Margery,  but  on  a 
second  I  saw  might  have  passed  as  the  real  portrait  of  Miss  Arbuthnot. 
There  was  her  graceful  figure,  her  auburn  locks,  every  feature  of  her 
lovely  countenance,  with  a  tinge  of  the  melancholy  I  had  observed 
when  speaking  to  her.  I  could  not  help  remarking  on  this  to  my 
host,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  of  our  adventure  in  Wales. 

"A  daughter  of  Sir  David  Arbuthnot's  did  you  sayp  That  is 
indeed  strange.  The  limner's  art  is  truly  one  of  magic  power,"  he 
observed. 

"  She  surely  was  good  as  she  was  beautiful,"  said  I. 

''  That  she  was.  Her  fate,  too,  was  not  unhappy,  though  she  had 
many  trials  and  sorrows,"  was  the  answer. 

We  stood  before  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  tall  and  dignified,  with  raven 
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locks,  flashing  black  eyes,  and  an  imperious  brow,  the  impersonification 
of  determined  and  remorseless  will.  It  might  have  served  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Ladj  Macbeth. 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  I  asked,  after  having  stood  silent  for  some  time 
before  the  portrait,  whose  gleaming  eyes,  basilisk-like,  attracted  me, 
while  the  countenance  was  one  which  I  could  not  look  on  without  a 
feeling  of  dread  and  dislike. 

"  She  was  the  wife  of  a  lord  of  Nestleby,  and  the  cause  of  the  de- 
cadence and  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  family — for  I  will  not  say 
extinction — an  evil-minded  and  an  evil-doing  woman,  as  you  vdll  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  when  you  hear  her  history.  But  I  will  not  tell 
it  to  you  here.  Do  you  observe  how  she  follows  us  with  those  piercing 
eyes,  as  if  she  was  listening  to  every  word  we  are  saying  ?  However, 
she  is  safe  enough  up  there  against  the  wall  at  present.  That  was  her 
husband  we  passed  just  now,  and  who  you  fancy  bears  a  resemblance 
to  your  father.  Why  they  were  not  hung  up  together  I  do  not  know, 
except  that,  as  they  were  known  to  bear  each  other  no  love  in  their 
lifetime — at  least,  in  their  latter  days — it  might  have  been  considered 
mockery  to  place  them  side  by  side." 

"  But  there  is  a  lady  by  his  side,  young  and  beautiful.  Why,  it 
must  be  another  portrait  of  the  one  I  admired  I  thought  so  like  my 
sister,  or  rather  the  Miss  Arbuthnot  I  spoke  to  you  of." 

"  Ah,  yes,  undoubtedly.  That  is  of  course  a  portrait  of  the  lord's 
first  wife.  She  was  young  and  amiable,  beautiful  as  you  see.  She 
died  young,  leaving  two  children.  About  their  history  I  will  tell  you 
by-and-by." 

Thus  we  passed  on  from  portrait  to  portrait,  of  barons  bold  and 
ladies  fair,  the  one  in  suits  of  armour  or  costumes  more  curious  than 
elegant,  the  other  in  rich  silks  and  brocades  and  laced  ruffs,  stiff  and 
starcb  in  the  extreme.  I  was  surprised  that  my  old  friend  did  not 
dwell  more  particularly  on  the  histories  connected  with  them,  nor 
indeed  mention  their  names,  as  I  expected  he  could  have  done.  He 
merely  remarked  this  was  John  or  Hugh,  the  sixth,  or  eighth,  or  tenth 
baron ;  he  was  present  at  Bosworth  Field,  or  the  fatal  fight  at  Wor- 
cester, or  he  was  one  of  those  who  took  a  part  in  Chivey  Chase,  or 
some  renowned  border  foray,  or  led  a  band  of  warriors  to  the 
Holy  Land.  There  were  portraits  of  persons  allied  by  marriage  or 
friendship  to  the  family,  several  of  the  ladies  either  of  royal  or  noble 
descent,  while  of  the  barons,  knights,  and  esquires,  few  were  there  who 
had  not  played  some  part  in  our  country's  history.  Both  men  and 
women  were  in  general  remarkable  for  their  good  looks.  A  large 
number  of  them  also,  judging  by  the  richness  of  their  costumes,  must 
have  moved  in  the  most  courtly  circles  of  the  land. 

At  one  end  of  the  gallery  were  arranged  a  large  collection  of  suits  of 
armour,  lances,  shields,  and  swords,  while  in  a  pyramid  in  the  centre 
^ere  the  entire  accoutrements  of  a  considerable  body  of  men-at-arms, 
and  which  had,  I  concluded,  been  kept  ready  to  equip  the  retainers  of 
tihe  baron.  Our  inspection  of  the  pictures  was  interrupted  by  the 
^eep  sound  of  a  gong  which  reverberated  through  the  galleries,  and 
^vhich  my  host  informed  me  was  to  announce  that  dinner  would  sooa 
le  on  the  table.    He  therefore  led  the  way  back  along  the  corridor  t^ 
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tiie  dBamber  neir  the  top  of  the  Btun  whidi  he  had  destined  for  m  j 
bedroom,  md  hospitiblj  looking  lonnd  to  see  that  I  hw)  hot  watCT*, 
desired  me  to  ring  the  b^  shoold  I  require  anjtiiin^  and  left  me  to 
arrange  my  toilet  for  ihe  erening. 

The  room  and  fomitoie  were  eqoallj  old  fmhioned.  The  walla  were 
of  daric  oak  panelling,  with  a  few  pictures  hong  against  them,  and  thCTB 
were  richlj  carred  c^inets  and  tables  aod  cherts,  also  of  daric  oak.  Th« 
hangings  and  other  ornaments  were  in  character,  heaTj  and  massiye, 
all  bright  colours  being  carefullj  excluded,  except  that  here  and  there 
Sliding  had  been  introduced  with  good  effiMt.  The  four-port  bed,  witii 
its  ridily  earned  and  gilt  woodwork  and  hearr  sombre  hangings^ 
looked  more  fit,  I  thought,  for  a  monarch  than  tat  an  Oxford  under- 
graduate. I  quicklj  got  readj  for  dinner,  and,  not  knowing  whetiier 
or  not  to  expect  anoth^-  summons  from  the  gong,  took  a  richlj  chased 
ailTer  lamp  and  descended  the  stairs,  int^iding  to  find  my  way  to  Mr. 
TJllathome's  study.  I  murt  hare  taken  the  wrong  turning,  howerer, 
iat  on  openiug  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  door  of  the  study,  I  fowid 
myself  in  a  large  and  lofty  hall,  or  saloon  rather,  through  which  a  sub- 
dued light  was  suffused  from  several  lamps  attached  to  the  wallsL 
There  were  rows  of  nairow  high-back  chairs  and  benches,  and  at  one 
aide  a  recess  for  an  orchestra,  while  the  floors,  uncarpeted,  were 
smooth  and  polished  as  ice;  in  flEurt,  it  was  a  well-appointed  ball- 
room. I  could  not  help  making  a  gUci  across  it :  I  was  yery  young 
and  full  of  spirits,  it  must  be  remembered.  On  reaching  a  bow- 
window  and  looking  out,  I  saw  by  the  light  whidi  gleamed  frcmi,  I 
concluded,  the  picture-gallery  or  the  room  I  was  in,  a  wide,  open, 
grassy  space  within  the  circuit  of  the  moat,  it  seemed,  and  bimks 
rising  on  the  farther  side.  ^  The  old  tilting-yard  of  the  castle,"  I 
thought  to  myself.  ^  I'll  ask  Mr.  Ullathome  if  I  am  right  in  my 
conjecture."  Supposing  that  dinner  would  be  ready,  I  soon  chatted 
back  to  the  door,  and  W!eis  not  long  in  finding  my  way  to  the  part  of 
the  mansion  with  which  I  was  acquainted.  It  was  eyidently  a  rerj 
large  one,  in  which  a  stranger  could  easily  lose  himself.  I  met  tfa^ 
butler,  who,  with  a  profound  bow,  said  that  he  had  gone  to  my 
chamber  to  conduct  me  to  the  withdrawing-room,  where  his  masto* 
was  waiting  for  me.  I  scarcely  expected  to  be  treated  with  so  much 
ceremony ;  howeyer,  it  did  not  spoil  my  appetite.  I  found  Mr.  Ulla- 
thome in  a  handsome  drawing-room,  sorted  before  a  blazing  fire, 
glancing  oyer  a  daily  paper.  There  was  little  of  the  antiquary  about 
him  or  the  room  jurt  then,  and  he  appeared  the  well-bred  courteous 
old  country  gentleman  doing  the  honours  of  his  house.  He  at  once 
bi^an  to  discuss  some  subject  mentioned  in  the  paper,  and  we  were 
still  talking  it  oyer  when  dinner  was  announced.  It  was  served  in  a 
■mall  dining-room,  or  rather  breakfast-room,  ornamented  with  armour 
and  arms  of  yarioos  countries,  statues,  and  busts  and  yases.  A  butl^ 
and  two  foo^pien  stood  ready  to  attend  on  us ;  indeed,  I  had  never 
before  been  honoured  with  so  much  state  and  ceremony. 

^  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  unable  to  ask  any  friends  to  meet 
jou,  Mr.  Haggerstone,  but  circumstances  imperatively  prohibit  my  so 
doing,"  said  my  kind  hort.  "  Howeyer,  I  do  not,  I  assure  you,  at  all 
times  keep  mysdf  aloof  from  the  sodeiy  of  my  neighbours,  and  I  hope 
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before  you  leave  me  that  I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  making  you 
known  to  many  of  them." 

I  had  been  on  the  point  of  asking  him  the  meaning  of  the  ball-room 
being  lighted  up,  but  when  he  said  this  it  struck  me^  boy  that  I  was, 
that  he  intended  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  expected  a  number  of  the 
young  people  of  the  neighbourhood  to  dance  out  the  old  year,  and  that 
he  would  be  disappointed  if  I  told  him  that  I  had  ^ready  discovered 
his  secret ;  I  therefore,  of  course,  said  nothing  on  the  subject.  I  felt, 
however,  very  glad  that  I  had  dressed  in  my  best  evening  costume.  I 
did  not  care  or  think  much  about  good  cookery  in  those  days,  but  we 
had,  I  thought,  an  excellent  dinner  and  no  lack  of  wine,  for  the  butler 
came  round  and  filled  our  glasses  whenever  they  were  empty.  My  old 
friend  was  certainly  not  an  anchorite  in  his  habits;  he  drank  my 
health  and  welcomed  me  cordially  to  Nestleby,  as  was  the  custom  in 
those  days.  As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed  he  begged  me  to  draw 
into  the  fire,  before  which  a  small  table  was  placed  with  decanters  and 
glasses  on  it.  The  servants  then  withdrew,  and  we  were  left  to  our 
private  conversation.  It  was  not  long  before  my  host  dropped  into 
lis  favourite  subject,  and  gave  me  numerous  details  of  matters  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  the  ancient  possessors  of  Nestleby,  to  which 
I  listened  with  as  much  interest  and  attention  as  I  possibly  could 
exert,  but  I  occasionally,  I  confessj  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  I 
had  been  driving  from  an  early  hour  through  the  keen  air  in  an  open 
carriage  for  several  hours,  the  fire  was  very  hot,  and  I  possibly  might 
have  imbibed  more  wine  than  I  was  accustomed  to  do ;  indeed,  I  was 
very  glad  when  the  butler  appeared  with  coffee,  and  Mr.  TJllathome 
proposed  that  we  should  go  back  to  the  drawing-room.  I  then  walked 
about  and  did  my  best  not  to  appear  sleepy,  but  I  suppose  that  I  suc- 
ceeded but  badly,  for  my  kind  host  observed  at  length, 

"  I  see,  Haggerstone,  that  you  are  tire(J|  and  as  we  keep  early  hours 
in  this  house,  I  will  ring  for  your  candle,  and  have  you  shown  to  your 
^om.     If  you  were  to  go  alone,  you  might  miss  it.'* 

I  thankftilly  accepted  his  proposal,  and  was  conducted  in  due  form 
by  the  stout  butler  bearing  a  couple  of  candles  before  me  to  my 
chamber. 

OHAPTEB  Y. 
A  MIGHT  OV  MTSTEBT. 

The  servant  showed  me  first  into  a  dressing-room,  opening  into  the 

large  bedroom,  where  there  were  washing  apparatus  and  the  other 

Xiecessaries  of  a  gentleman's  toilet.     He  then  requested  me  to  divest 

Xnyself  of  my  outer  garments,  of  which,  having  offered  me  an  ample 

dressing-gown  of  rich  silk,  he  took  charge.    A  small  silver  lamp  burnt 

in  the  bedroom,  and  shed  a  soft  subdued  light  throughout  it,  rather 

conducive  than  otherwise  to  sleep.     I  said  my  prayers  with  a  clear 

<sonscience,  sprang  into  bed,  and  was  soon  asleep.     How  long  I  had 

slept  I  know  not,  when  I  was  awoke  by  the  suppressed  murmur  of 

Imman  voices,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  innumerable  footsteps  and 

"the  rustling  of  silk.   The  sounds,  however,  were  so  gentle  and  suodued, 

"that,  had  I  not  suddenly  found  myself  rather  wide  awake,  I  should 
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not,  probably,  have  remarked  them.  At  first  I  thought  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  something  moving  in  my  room,  but,  looking  round  it,  I 
found  that  I  was  mistaken.  So  strange  did  the  sounds  at  length  ap- 
pear that  I  rose  from  my  bed,  convinced  that  if  they  were  not  created 
within  the  chamber,  there  must  be  something  stirring  just  without  it. 
The  lamp  I  spoke  of  enabled  me  to  find  the  door.  I  gently  opened  it. 
I  then  saw  a  spectacle  which  fully  accounted  for  the  strange  sounds 
which  had  awoke  me.  The  corridor  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  was 
crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  rich  costumes,  court  suits  of 
various  ages,  and  suits  of  armour,  all  wending  their  way  down  the 
broad  flight  of  stairs  towards  the  ball-room  I  had  entered  in  the 
evening.  I  was  not  loug  in  recognising  many  of  the  portraits  I  had 
seen  before  dinner,  and  about  which  my  host  had  been  discoursing. 
The  proud  step-dame,  with  the  countenance  of  Lady  Macbeth ;  the 
last  baron,  with  an  amiable  expression  of  feature,  passed  close  to  me ; 
but  I  was  more  especially  attracted  by  seeing  the  two  fair  and  beau- 
tiful ladies,  one  of  whom  bore  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  Miss 
Arbuthnot.  They  and  many  others,  scarcely  inferior  to  them  in 
beauty,  went  smiling  by,  attended  by  gay  cavaliers,  uttering  soft 
nothings  into  their  not  unwilling  ears.  '^  They  are  evidently  bent 
on  dancing  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in,  as  my  friends  at 
Hazlerigg  are  doing,"  I  said  to  myself;  and  the  whim  seized  me 
suddenly  that  I  would  join  them.  "  It  will  never  do,  however,  to  go 
out  in  my  present  scant  garment,*'  I  thought,  looking  at  my  bedgown. 
"  Scarcely  decent  or  respectful,  considering  the  young  and  beautiful 
ladies  of  the  party."  I  hurried  into  the  dressing-room,  intending  to 
put  on  my  evening  suit,  when  I  recollected  that  the  butler  had  taken 
it  away  with  him.  I  was  vexed,  for  I  expected  some  amusement  by 
joining  in  the  revels,  and  was  quite  rested,  and  disinclined  to  sleep.  I 
then  bethought  me  to  look  into  some  of  the  chests  I  had  observed. 
The  lid  of  the  first  I  went  to  opened  immediately,  and,  much  to  my 
satisfaction,  I  found  it  contained  several  suits  of  gentlemen's  clothes 
of  bygone  days.  I  quickly  selected  a  suit  which  I  thought  would  fit 
me,  and,  putting  it  on,  found  that  it  did  so  to  perfection.  There  were 
cases  also  inside  with  the  appropriate  wigs  and  swords.  When  dressed, 
as  I  passed  a  mirror  in  the  room  I  thought  that  I  looked  altogether 
a  very  perfect  cavalier  of  the  middle  ages,  and  very  like  one  of  the 
young  gentlemen  whose  portraits  I  had  observed  in  the  afternoon. 
Well  satisfied  with  my  appearance,  I  sallied  out  to  join  the  gay  and 
glittering  crowd.  Even  now  some  were  still  passing.  I  followed 
them  as  they  led  the  way,  according  to  my  expectations,  to  the  ball- 
room. It  was  crowded  with  the  various  personages  I  had  seen  in  the 
picture-gallery.  They  were  whispering  to  each  other,  and  moving 
about  here  and  there,  and  all  seemed  very  much  interested ;  but  I 
"  heard  no  music,  nor  were  any  of  them  actually  dancing.  As  I  entered 
the  room,  to  my  surprise  I  was  afiectionately  greeted,  as  if  I  belonged 
to  them.  I  was  not  long  in  finding  the  young  lady  I  had  so  greatly 
admired.  I  addressed  her,  and  she  appeared  to  me  to  be  much  pleased 
with  my  attentions.  I  saw  musicians  coming  into  the  orchestra.  They 
had  odd-looking'  instruments,  and  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  style  of 
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music  they  produced,  but  it  seemed  to  satisfy  the  generality  of  their 
hearers.  My  companion  seemed  inclined  to  dance.  I  led  her  out;  but, 
dissatisfied  with  my  own  part  of  the  performance — ^for  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  figure,  and  could  only  imitate  others — I  was  glad  to  take  a 
turn  with  her  round  the  room.  As  we  passed  the  window,  I  looked 
out,  and  was  surprised  to  see  in  the  space  before  it  a  body  of  men-at- 
arms  drawu  up,  and  several  knights  on  horseback  armed  cap-^-pie,  with 
lance  in  hand,  charging  furiously  at  each  other.  Often  they  passed  and 
repassed.  Kow  one  yras  overthrown,  now  another,  and  squires  came 
and  pulled  them  out  of  the  lists.  "  Yes,  they  were  very  fond  of  that 
sort  of  employment ;  in  fact,  they  did  little  else,  except  occasionally 
make  a  foray  over  the  border,"  observed  my  companion.  I  was  glad 
at  last  to  sit  down  by  the  lady's  side.  It  seemed  to  me,  from  her 
manner,  that  she  had  some  matter  of  importance  to  communicate. 
Her  voice  was  very  low  and  sweet,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  with  a 
peculiar  expression  on  me  as  she  spoke. 

"  You  are  one  of  us — one  by  blood,  one  by  descent,"  she  said ;  "  I 
may  therefore  reveal  to  you  secrets  which  have  never  yet  been  told 
to  mortal  ear." 

I  was  astonished,  I  must  own,  by  her  prelude,  but  of  course  very 
much  interested.  I  begged  her  to  go  on,  and  assured  her  that  I  was 
all  attention.  I  cannot  give  her  narrative,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  for 
being  ignorant  of  certain  points  to  which  she  alluded,  it  appeared  to 
me  rather  confused.  I  only  know  that  the  more  I  looked  at  her  the 
more  I  admired  her.  I  thought  her  the  most  beautiful  creature  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  will  not  use  the  term  in  existence,  for  even  then  I  had 
some  doubts  about  that  matter. 

"  Yes,"  she  continued,  "  a  great  crime  has  been  committed  by  one 
of  our  race,  and  for  that  crime  all  in  any  way  connected  vnth  us  have 
been  punished,  and  will  continue  to  receive  the  punishment  until 
restitution  has  been  made.  You  tbink  that  we  are  enjoying  ourselves 
here.  Far  from  it ;  our  spirits  are  heavy,  our  hearts  sad.  We  seem 
to  talk,  and  smile,  and  joke ;  but  our  smiles  are  feigned,  our  talk  but 
gibbering,  and  our  jokes  platitudes.  They  might,  possibly,  have  been 
considered  no  better  in  former  days.  However,  we  have  a  satisfaction. 
It  has  been  in  making  this  mansion  a  most  disagreeable  residence  to 
all  who  have  no  right  to  occupy  it,  or  who  do  not  desire  to  discover 
the  lawful,  and,  as  we  know,  still  existing  owner — ^the  true  lineal 
descendant  of  our  race.  The  present  worthy  occupier  has  been  allowed 
to  remain  on  unmolested  because  he  both  entertains  an  earnest  desire 
to  find  the  rightful  heir,  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  our  race,  and  has 
in  all  things  done  his  best  to  meet  our  wishes,  which  have  been  con- 
veyed to  him  from  time  to  time,  and  which,  like  a  sensible  man,  he 
has  understood." 

"  All  that  I  comprehend  clearly,"  I  replied.  "  He  has  had  the  hall 
prepared,  and  the  tilting-court  kept  up." 

^^  Yes ;  before  that  we  had  to  wander  about  the  mansion  and  about 
tbe  grounds  in  a  way  annoying  to  ourselves  and  thoroughly  unplea- 
sant to  the  living  inmates,"  she  answered. 

"  But  the  crime  of  which  you  speak — ^what  was  it  ?    The  rightful 
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WiF-^iriu)  ii  Be  P'  I  asked,  faornedlj,  for  I  IuhI  i  fedmg  ^mt  wame 
i^^^m  >i^t  occur,  aod  tiuit  I  might  Ume  the  iiD^ortat  in- 

''listeB^aa^'^theMuL    «"  I  hare  alxewif  ginni  jm  ill  tb  esdj 
Imtorj  of  oar  nee.** 

^  She  hmia^t;  at  all  efienta,  I  Bad  not  eomps^enied  li^  bafe  I  coa- 
iiifaried  tlmt  it  would  be  a  breack  of  ^ood  mauTMBra  to  ai^  aou  Sie 
contained; 

^Toa  ace  jm  taQ  damey  wftB  wbat  z.  malTgngnt  ^aace  aba  cjea  va 
ae  riie  paMca.  Sflie  waa  the  baKoa^i  aecond  ^n£&,  and  bore  bin.  a 
amieroaa  ofllipTing,  Of  tbe  bcau^  of  the  fbat  lai^  I  wiH  not  apeak 
— ftwaaaaid  tobeconaidcKabie.''  The  ladj  looked  modeatlj  down  oa 
AegrowuL  ^Ob  beraaHableciaalitka  I  wiUnot  dwdl,  bat  Iknov 
fliat  ahe  wwderotedlj  attadied  to  her  dear  lord^  and  to  bia  tvo  diildiea 
flbe  ple^M  of  their  lo^e.  Her  noble  lord  ahowed  for  her,  too^  an 
afection  and  tendemeaa  rarelj  equalled.  ScaroelT,  faowefor,  had  her 
codj  bo7,  tiie  fittle  Ealph,  the  ^eir  ofhis  fiither's  Locdij  domaina,  reached 
Ua  ic^md  jcar,  ere  abe  waa  aoatched  awaj  to  the  world  of  ^irita^ 
Her  lord'a  grief  waa  exeewire  and  sincere,  bat  urged  by  frienda,  anil 
flfttncted  UDdoubtedlj  bj  the  magnificent  beantj  cf  the  dao^iterof  a 
JMSghbouriDg  odUe,  W contracted  a  second  niarriage.  There!  there! 
See,  ahe  wculd  deatroj  ua  both  if  she  could;  but,  happilj,  ahe  baa 
AO  power  to  in|aze  the  liring  or  the  dead.  The  barai  aoon  found  out 
her  thaayctetf  sad  the  lamentable  miatake  he  had  aude,  but  could  not 
hlip  lammAL  The  whole  of  the  det^  guafaing  affection  <^  his  warm 
iMniy  which  he  could  not  beatow  on  hia  evil,  unloTable  wife,  be  gave 
to  hia  first-bom  infant  son.  Thia  excited  her  jealousj  to  an  nn- 
IporemaUe  degree.  Sbe  couldnot  bear  the  thought  that  one  not  ber 
aoa  (duyold  in&rit  the  baron's  title  and  eatates.  She  gare  birth  to  a 
aoD,  and  aa  aocnaa  the  child  waa  bom,  if  not  before,  Ae  reaolTed  om 
tbe  deatmction  of  the  joung  heir.  Among  the  retainera  was  one  ahe 
Ized  on  aa  the  inatrument  to  carry  out  ber  eril  designa.  He  waa  the 
piper  of  tbe  fiuniljy  and,  £rom  the  expreaaion  of  his  coontenanee,  his 
nuuinen^  and  hia  si^poaed  dispoaition,  die  ccmceived  that  he  would 
be  a  ready  tool  in  ber  handa.  She  therefore  paid  him  great  atten- 
tion, andy  aa  die  fancied,  entirel  j  won  his  confidence.  It  was  not, 
howef er,  for  some  time  that  she  rentured  to  disclose  to  him  ber  pro- 
jeeted  eriaie.  He  had  the  wit  to  appear  no  way  surprised  or  hoirined. 
fie  merely  asked  quietly  whether  ahe  desired  him  to  carry  it  intso 
eseeotion,  stating  that  be  waa  ready  to  execute  h^  wishes^  The 
leward  be  left  to  her  generosity,  only  bargaining  that  it  should  be 
said  befDfdband.  In  ha  delight  at  being  able  so  easily  to  carry  oat 
ner  plans,  die  promiaed  him  a  large  reward.  He  said  that  he  shoidd  be 
aatiafied,  and  nxed  on  tbe  early  &ys  of  the  coming  summer  to  com* 
mit  the  erimey  when  he  proposed  to  carry  the  diild  &r  ont  to  sea  and 
to  sink  it  in  the  wares.  Now  he  not  only  played  the  piper,  but  he 
waa  a  minstrel  and  a  man  of  sense  and  trust.  He  waa  unwilling  to 
betray  the  lady,  and  yet  he  knew  enough  of  her  to  be  certain  that,  if 
be  bad  refused  to  execute  her  prefect,  she  would  have  found  other 
ttieana  of  carrying  it  out.    He  therefore  re8ol?ed  to  bear  it  &r  away 
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out  of  her  power,  and  to  await  ber  death  before  he  attempted  to  restore 
the  heir  to  its  own  again.  The  proposal  for  drowning  the  boy  pleased 
the  lady,  and  she  directed  the  piper  to  put  it  into  execution  as  soon 
as  he  could  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  The  proposed  time 
arrived ;  during  the  absence  of  her  lord  the  child  was  carried  off,  and 
she  triumphed  in  the  supposed  success  of  her  plan.  Instead,  however, 
of  destroying  the  child,  the  faithful  piper  carried  him  far  out  of  the 
lady's  reach  to  a  distant  part  of  England.  There  he  resided,  intending 
undoubtedly  to  restore  the  heir  in  due  time  to  his  rightful  inheri- 
tance; but  man  proposes,  God  disposes.  The  baron  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  eldest  boy,  and  suspecting,  per^ 
iiaps,  that  his  lady  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  that  he  lost  his  reason, 
leaving  his  estates  to  be  entirely  governed  and  managed  by  that  wicked 
won\an  his  wife.  The  piper,  informed  of  the  state  i£  things,  was 
afraid  of  bringing  back  the  heir ;  and  when  the  baron  parti^y  re- 
covered and  became  the  father  of  many  more  children,  she  had  so 
completely  gained  the  control  over  him  and  everybody  else — a  power 
which  she  maintained  to  the  very  end  of  her  life,  and  she  lived  to  an 
extreme  old  age,  as  other  wicked  people  have  done — that  the  piper 
died  before  the  opportunity  he  had  so  long  wished  for  arrived.  He 
left,  however,  a  document  containing  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
liistcnry  I  have  given  you,  and  that  the  heir  not  only  grew  up  to  man's 
estate,  but  had  a  son  and  daughter,  and     '   " 

"  What  was  the  name  of  the  piper,  and  of  the  heir  whose  life  he  had 

S reserved  ?"  I  asked,  in  a  hurried  tone,  interrupting  the  young  lady, 
as  a  new  light  just  then  began  to  dawn  on  me. 
'^  We  don't  mention  names  here,"  she  answered,  in  a  mysterious 
tone,  putting  her  finger  to  her  lips.  **  I  regret  that  I  cannot  tell 
you  more,  but  that  I  must  leave  to  your  wits  to  discover.  See,  also, 
4she  company  are  moving  out  of  the  hall,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  it 
would  not  do  to  be  left  behind." 

I  assented  to  this,  and,  gracefully  offering  my  hand  according  to  the 
fiushion  I  saw  adopted  by  others,  for  tucking  one's  partner's  arm 
within  one's  own  was  evidently  not  the  thing  to  do,  I  conducted  her 
tifter  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  who  were  trooping  up-stairs.  We  went 
past  my  room,  along  the  corridor  into  the  picture-gallery,  when  what 
was  my  astonishment,  and,  indeed,  I  may  say  horror  and  amazement, 
to  see  all  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  step  into  the  massive  frames, 
my  lovely  partner  among  the  rest,  and  become  fiat  as  pancakes !  So 
overcome  was  I,  that  I  hurried  out  of  the  gallery,  somehow  or  other 
£)und  my  way  into  my  chamber,  stripped  off  my  antique  costume, 
tumbled  into  bed,  and  hid  my  head  under  the  bed-clothes. 
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CHAPTEBTI* 
THB  D^OnSMSNT. 

The  next  morDing  I  could  not  belp  giving  my  kind  boat  an  account 
of  the  extraordinary  occurrences  of  the  night.  He  smiled  significantly. 

'*  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,"  he  said.  ''  You  have,  then,  an  inkling 
of  the  truth  and  of  the  circumstances  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  be  in  a 
position  to  communicate  to  you.  I  may  tell  you  that  I  believe  you 
have  been  in  the  company  of  your  ancestors  all  the  night,  for  un- 
doubtedly ^ou  are  descended  from  the  heir  who  was  carried  off  by  the 
faithful  piper,  Andrew  Bamsay.  The  original  owners  of  this  mansion, 
and  the  estates  attached,  were  Haggerstones,  and  it  is  therefore  very 
clear  to  my  mind  that  you,  or  rather  your  father,  is  the  rightfiu 
owner  of  the  property." 

I  was  silent  for  some  time,  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary 
information  I  had  received. 

'*  It  is  very  generous  in  you  to  say  so,  seeing  that,  if  such  is  the 
case,  you  might  be  deprived  of  the  proper^,"  I  observed  at  length. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  young  friend,"  he  answered,  laughing.  "  Legally, 
you  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  daiift.  Without  my  aid  you  could  not 
even  prove  that  you  are  descended  from  the  Haggerstones  of  Nestleby, 
and  the  time  has  long  elapsed  which  would  enable  you  to  claim  a  right 
to  the  estate.  Law  and  right  don't  always  go  together.  However,  I 
possess  a  letter,  discovered  while  groping  about  the  old  house,  ad- 
dressed by  Andrew  Bamsay  to  his  master  from  Cornwall,  detailing 
all  the  circumstances  you  have  heard,  and  which,  by-the-by,  I  told  you 
about  last  night,  but  you  were  too  sleepy,  I  suspect,  to  comprehend 
what  I  said.  That  letter  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  never  deli- 
vered, or  the  baron  would  have  acted  on  it.  Indeed,  I  feel  sure  that  he 
died  without  being  aware  that  his  eldest  son  was  still  alive." 

'*  Yes,  I  see  the  justice  of  your  remarks,  and  fully  understand  all 
you  say,"  I  replied,  my  spirits  somewhat  falling  from  the  height  to 
which  they  had  just  before  risen.  I  was  again  silent.  Suddenly  I 
looked  up,  and  said,  '*  But  that  beautiful  young  lady  with  whom  I 
danced,  who  told  me  all  these  things — I  feel  as  if  I  should  never  fall 
in  love  with  anybody  else,  so  completely  did  she  come  up  to  my  idea 
of  perfection — ^who  was  she  ?" 

""Why,  from  your  description,  Balph,  I  suspect  that  she  must  have 
been  your  ancestress — ^your  great-great-great — ^never  mind  how  many 
greats — grandmother,  and  as  a  man  mustn't  marry  his  grandmother, 
I  suppose  that  he  mustn't  marry  his  great-great-grandmother,  or  any 
other  ancestral  relative ;  so  you  will  have  to  live  a  bachelor  like  me. 
However,  for  your  consolation,  I  can  inform  you  that  her  sister 
married  an  Arbuthnot,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Sir  David ;  so  that 
I  have  no  doubt  the  Miss  Arbuthnot  you  spoke  of  inherits  her  beauty 
and  virtues,  and  if  you  can  win  her,  I  suspect  that  you  will  find  her  a 
more  satisfactory  wife  than  the  lovely  dame  with  whom  you  appear  to 
have  danced  in  the  new  year  last  night.  Ha!  ha!  ha !"  And  the 
old  gentleman  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed  heartily. 
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I  can  only  further  say  that  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  and  amusing  week 
with  him,  and  should  nave  remained  longer  had  not  Jack  Hasleden* 
driven  over  to  carry  me  away.  They  had  some  fresh  people  come  to  stay 
with  them,  for  whom  they  wanted  me,  he  said,  to  help  make  sport.  I 
was  rather  late  in  entering  the  drawing-room  after  dinner  had  been 
announced,  and  was  told  by  Mrs.  Hasleden  to  give  my  arm  to  a  young 
lady,  at  whom  I  had  scarcely  time  to  look  before  I  had  to  follow  the 
married  ladies  out  of  the  room.  What  was  my  astonishment  to 
behold  the  very  features  of  the  phantom  lady  I  had  so  admired  at 
Nestleby !  I  could  scarcely  speak,  and  I  think  my  arm  must  have 
trembled.  I  looked  again.  No.  Thev  were  still  more  attractive, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  rich  colour  in  the  cheeks.  She  was  no  other 
than  Miss  Arbuthnot  herself,  whose  life  I  had  the  credit  of  having 
assisted  to  save.  We  of  course  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  other, 
and  to  ascertain  how  it  was  that  we  did  not  receive  a  note  she  had 
written  to  us. 

Sir  David  was  expected  in  a  few  days,  I  heard.  Of  course  I  made 
hay  while  the  sun  shone,  and  to  good  effect,  I  flattered  myself. 

I  had  actually  made  up  my  mind  to  propose,  feeling  sure  that  the 
young  lady  would  accept  me  in  spite  of  my  slender  fortune,  when  I 
got  a  note  from  Mr.  Ullathome  requesting  me  to  go  over  to  see  him. 
I  found  a  lawyer  and  two  other  gdhtlemen  with  him.  He  was  rather 
ill  and  feverish,  I  thought. 

'*  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  my  dear  Balph,  to  make  over  this  pro- 
perty to  you,  or  rather  to  your  rather,  at  once.  He  is,  as  I  have  said, 
the  rightful  heir ;  of  that  I  am  convinced,  though  all  the  courts  of  law 
in  the  kingdom  would  not  make  him  so.  The  necessary  documents 
have  been  drawn  out,  which  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses  I 
hereby  sign,  seal,  and  deliver  to  you,  my  young  friend.  All  I  ask  for 
is  a  quiet  room  in  the  old  house,  which  1  may  look  upon  as  my  own  to 
the  end  of  my  days." 

I  hope  that  I  felt  and  said  everything  which  I  ought  to  have  felt 
and  said  in  return  for  the  generous  gift.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  Sir 
David  threw  no  impediments  in  the  way  of  my  marriage  with  his 
daughter,  and  that  whatever  my  readers  may  think  about  the  phantom 
ball  I  took  a  part  in  on  that  New  Tear's  Eve,  we  have  had,  I  can  assure 
them,  th^salons  lighted  up  on  many  subsequent  ones,  and  filled  with 
a  merry,  joyous  collection  of  substantial  young  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
while  not  the  shadow  even  of  a  ghost  or  gobUn  has  been  seen  in  the 
house  since  we  came  into  possession. 


(  40  ) 
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Bt  FjSABG»  JjkOOK. 


H  to  deal  smplj  witn  wiMt  dplim  Pen  Ins  i 
of  mpng  about  die  Lttdj  NcnDe— sher  most  Uj^fiko 
tat  die  Boit  po^  of  wbat  k  ^ 


Captmi  Pen  bas  often  expRased  Imiwpif  with  eomethmg'  of  envy  of 
Ae  aolaee  that  Boedlenork  applies  to  hs  faniliaw^  m  hoon  of  aoKtMe^ 
and  amdelj,  and  diuiiniiun.  Sometiaies  he  haB»  fike  Conper,  gone  the 
Icngdi  of  windi^  thread  fiir  die  worhen,  and  foond  hnuelf  the  better 
iar  it.     Thns  ne  fiad  the  bard  of  Olacj  more  dian  once  or  twiee  f 

fion  of  the  w^  he  fills  np  Ins  tune,  **  In  die  nKning  I  «al 
or  odier  of  die  ladies^  aind  m  die  aftenioon  nind  dirend.  Thus  dUi 
Scfeales  and  SaoMon,  and  dins  do  I ;  and  were  bodi  those  heroes  fiving 
I  dboidd  not  ftar  to  chaBe^e  diem  to  a  trial  of  ikia  io  diat  bosineaBy  or 
:  to  beat  diem  bodi."*  A  paiagimph  of  sssaD-talk  in  another  kcter 
^  We  were  sittnig  jestarda j  siter  Anner,  die  two  ]a£es  and 
mywdi,  .  •  .  one  ladj  knitlii^  die  odier  nettii^,  and  die  gentleman 
~  '  wonted,  when,'*!'  dbe.  Ac     fiow  unportnat  n  poil  in  Cowpers 

Dj  and  happiness  the  needles  of  Mn^  Unwin  played,  hb 
r  tearfiil  ftaniaB  To  Mazj  bare  kit  on  record  fat  all  time : 

Tl^needks,  once  a  duniiig  storey 
For  m J  sake  resdess  bactdbre. 
how  inst  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 
MjMai;! 

»  »  »  » 

But  wdi  tiioa  pbT'dst  the  housewife's  part. 
And  aD  tiij  threads  with  magic  art 
Hare  woond  themsdres  abrat  this  beaoi. 

Society,  ofaoerres  oar  best  of  essayists  on  social  sobjects,  does  not 
MWiiin  for  women  that  bad^groand  of  hard  work  which  gires  to  men's 
aood  idkncas  the  pretence  of  relazatioo;  and  «<thos  listlessness,  in- 
ncdrity,  and  folding  of  die  bands  in  women  is  a  piunfbl  anomaly  to  thdr 
idlest  male  friends,  and  acts  iqxm  them  like  a  cold  hearth  or  lukewarm 
coffee.^^  Compare  or  eontrast  with  this  a  passage  in  one  of  J^Erey's 
letters  to  bis  sster :  **  I  often  think  the  oocapations  of  a  lady — high  as 

*  Cowper  to  Ber.  WHliam  XInvin,  Jan.  19, 1783. 
t  Cowper  to  Ber.  John  Newtcxi,  UuA  29, 1784. 
X  Fmsyi  on  Social  Soljecii,  first  Series:  On  Busy  People. 
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ihat  title  places  the  honoured  hearer — are  of  a  more  servile  nature  than 
ihat  of  a  man,  and  retain  some  traces  of  the  genius  of  those  days,  when 
all  the  drudg;ery  of  the  household  was  the  amusement  of  its  mistress. 
The  employments  of  all  men  who  are  not  mechanics  are  chiefly  exertions 
of  the  mind.     Those  of  the  ladies,  are,  in  general,  displays  of  mecha- 
nical ingenuity.;  and  the  wife  of  a  lawyer,  of  a  divine,  and  a  poet,  re- 
semble, in  their  occupation,  the  industry  of  a  weaver  or  a  tailor  more 
than  that  of  her  husband."     F<Mr  his  part,  Jef&ey  confesses  his  astonish- 
ment at  womankind  being  able  to  continue  so  long  in  what  he  calls  a 
state  of  inaction.*      H!is  clerical  comrade  and  ccilaborateur,  Sydney 
Smith,  was  apt  to  take  another  view  of  the  subject :  **  1  wish  I  could 
sew,"  he  once  exclaimed,  looking  round  on  a  group  of  ladies  at  work : 
*'  I  believe  one  reason  why  women  are  so  much  more  cheerful,  generallyi 
than  men,  is  because  they  can  work,  and  vary  mqre  their  employments. 
Xiady  — —  used  to  teach  her  sons  carpet-work.     All  men  ought  to  learn 
to  sew."'!'     So  the  poet  Gray,  discussing  the  practical  problem  of  a  man's 
knowing  how  to  employ  himself-— to  find  one's  self  business  being,  he  is 
persuaded,  the  great  art  of  life — makes  this  remark :  ''  1  say  a  man ; 
for  women,   commonly  speaking,  never  feel  this  distemper ;  they  have 
always  something  to  do ;  time  hangs  not  on  their  hands  (unless  they  be 
£ne  ladies)  ;  a  variety  of  small  inventions  and  occupations  fills  up  the 
Toid,^and  their  eyes  are  never  open  in  vain/'J    Cowper,  as  we  have  seen, 
lesssyed  to  take  a  share,  such  as  it  was,  in  the  business  of  the  ladies' 
"^ork-table  ;  and  many  a  masculine  idler  is  fain  to  imitate,  in  some  sort, 
^e  custom  of  Mackenzie's  Count  de  Montauban,  of  whom  Julia  de 
Boubign^  writes,  that  "  he  will  sit  for  an  hour  at  the  table  where  I  am 
working,  with  no  other  amusement  than  that  of  twisting  shreds  of  my 
catgut  into  whimsical  figures."§   Rousseau  systematically  took  to  a  more 
serious  kind   of  business :  *^  Quand  j'^tais  a  Moitiers,  j'allais  faire  des 
^cets  chez  mes  voisines  ;  si  je  retoumais  dans  le  monde,  j'aurais  toujours 
dans  ma  poche  nn  bilboquet,  et  j'en  jouerais  toute  la  joum^e  pour  me 
'dispenser  de  parler  quand  je  n'aurais  rien  a  dire.     Si  chacun  en  faisait 
antant,  les  hommes  deviendraient  moins  m ^chants,  leur  commerce  de- 
Tiendrait  plus  aHv,  et,  je  pense,  plus  agr6able."||     Later  in  the  turbid 
"Course  of  his  Confessions,  Bousseau  recurs  to  the  subject.     He  found  the 
kavardage  inactif  of  social  life  insupportable.     Talking,  arms  crossed, 
labout  the  weather,— or,  worse  still,  the  interchange  of  empty  compli- 
ments,—was  to^him  a  punishment  beyond  endurance.  So,  "  je  m'avisais," 
"he  repeats,  "  pour  ne  pas  vivre  en  sauvage,  d'apprendre  a  faire  des  lacets. 
Je  portais  mon  coussin  dans  mes  visites ;  ou  j'allais,  comme  les  femmes, 
travailler  a  ma  porte  et  causer  avec  les  passants."^     This,  and  this  alone, 
it  seems,  enabled  Jean- Jacques  to  put  up  with  Vinanite  du  babillagey  and 
to  pass  his  time  without  ennui  among  his  confessedly  amiable  and  witty 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Je£frey,  voL  ii.  p.  6. 

I  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  vol  i.  p.  359. 
Gtsj  to  Dr.  Wharton,  June  22, 1760. 
Julia  de  Roubign^,  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  letter  vi. 
''£^fin,"add8  Jean-Jacques,  "que les  plaisants  rient  s'ils  veulent,  maisje 
Boutiens,  que  la  seule  morale  a  la  porlee  du  present  si^ole  est  la  morale  da  bilbo- 
quet.**—JUes  Qoofsssions,  livre  v. 
^  Deuxi^mepartihQ,  Uvre  xii 
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voisines.  Not  all  their  amiability  and  wit  conjoined  would  otherwise 
have  availed  to  save  him  from  being  bored.  Seated  among  them  with  a 
lace-pillow  of  his  own,  to  keep  his  fingers  nimble,  he  was  himself  again, 
and  oould  hold  his  own  against  the  fairest  of  the  fSeiir. 

A  striking  enough  Head-Centre-piece  would  Rousseau  thus  make,  in 
Armenian  attire,  in  a  picture  such  as  Joanna  Baillie  paints,  where 

^Bloomin^  maids  from  silken  work-bags  pour 

gjike  tangled  seaweed  on  the  vexM  shore) 
f  patchwork,  netting,  fringe,  a  strange  and  motley  store : 
While  aJl,  attempting  many  a  different  mode. 
Would  from  their  shoulders  hitch  time's  heavy  load* 

As  apt  a  scholar  we  may  suppose  him  as  Shenstone's  Elvira,  when,  some- 
times, as  Fancy  spoke  the  pleasing  task, 

She  taught  her  artfal  needle  to  display 
The  various  pride  of  spring ;  then  swift  upsprungf 
Thickets  of  myrtle,  eglantme,  and  rose : 
There  might  you  see,  on  gentie  toils  intent, 
A  train  of  busy  Loves ;  some  pluck  the  flower. 
Some  twine  the  garland,  some  with  grave  grimace 
Around  a  vacant  warrior  cast  the  wreath. 
'Twas  paint,  'twas  life !{ 

just  as  in  the  approved  pattern  of  Miss  Linwood's  handiwork,  in 
Leicester-square,— to  name  a  distinguished  modern ;  else  one  might 
date  back  to  Homer's  Helen,  whom  at  her  loom  iu  the  palace  Iris 
found. 

The  golden  web  her  own  sad  story  crown'd : 
The  Trojan  wars  she  weaved  (herself  the  prize) 
And  the  dire  triumphs  of  her  fatal  eyes.§ 

The  lady  Valeria,  in  Shakspeare's  "  Coriolanus,"  after  rallying  Vo- 
lumnia  and  Virgilia  (who  upon  their  entry,  according  to  the  stage  direc- 
tion, '^  sit  down  on  two  low  stools,  and  sew")  on  being  manifest  house- 
keepers— which  she,  their  sprightly  visitor,  is  not — and  after  curtly 
criticising  their  workwomanship,  *'  What,  are  you  sewing  here !  A  fine 
spot,  in  good  faith ;" — endeavours  with  all  sorts  of  arguments  and  wiles 
to  draw  the  younger  lady  out  of  doors,  and  fling  aside  with  becoming 
disdain  the  needlework  that  makes  too  good  a  housewife  of  her.  '*  You 
would  be  another  Penelope:  yet,  they  say,  all  the  yam  she  spun,  in 
Ulysses'  absence,  did  but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Come  ;  I  would  your 
cambric  were  sensible  as  your  finger,  that  you  might  leave  pricking  it  for 
pity.  Come,"!!  &c. — Recounting  piteously  the  gifts  and  graces  of  Des- 
demona,  now  doomed  to  death,  Othello  forgets  not  this  distinction :  '^  So 
delicate  with  her  needle."ir — And  to  take  one  other  illustration  from 
Shakspeare,  we  have  a  scene  and  an  act  opening  with  Queen  Katharine 
"  and  some  of  her  women  at  work,"  in  the  Palace  at  Bridewell,  when  the 
two  cardinals  enter,  upon  business  with  her,  *'  a  poor  weak  woman,  fiUlen 

*  Joanna  Baillie's  Poems,  p.  19;  edit.  1842. 

f  Shenstone  cannot  have  intended  a  play  upon  words  here;  in  any  case,  how- 
ever, the  contiguity  of  spring  and  sprung  both  looks  and  sounds  awkward. 
i  Shenstone's  Poems:  Love  and  Honour.  §  Iliad,  book  iii. 

Ck)riolanu8,  Act  I.  Sc.  3.  ^  Othello,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 
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from  favour/'— and  she  greets  them  at  their  entrance  with  the  significant 
remark. 

Your  graces  find  me  here  part  of  a  housewife ; 
I  would  he  all,  against  the  worst  may  happen.* 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  Katharine's  mother,  Isabella  of  Castile,  as  we 
shall  see  anon,  if  Henry's  discarded  consort  was  not  from  the  first  a  per- 
fect needlewoman. 

Dryden  compliments  the  noble  lady  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  Tales 
from  Chaucer  on  her  emulation  of  the  wife  of  Ulysses,  in  her  lord's 
absence: 

even  absent,  he 

Employs  the  care  of  chaste  Penelope. 

For  him  you  waste  in  tears  your  widowed  hours ; 

For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the  flowers; 

Such  works  of  old  imperial  dames  were  taught ; 

Such,  for  Ascanius,  fair  Eliza  wrought.f 

Penelope  herself  b  a  picture  for  all  time — sitting  pensive  in  humble  state 
before  the  palace  portals  : 

Lowly  she  sate,  and  with  dejected  view 
The  fleecy  threads  her  ivory  fingers  drew.f 

Thomson  discriminates  between  work  and  ladies'  work,  where  he  depicts, 
in  his  Castle  of  Indolence,  bevies  of  fair  dames,  of  high  degree,  the  pale- 
faced  court  of  languid  Beauty,  who, 

should  they  a  vain  show  of  work  assume, 

Alas !  and  well-a-day !  what  can  it  be  P 

To  knot,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  bloom ; 

But  far  is  cast  the  distaff  spinning-wheel,  and  loom.§ 

"Work  it  is  called,  all  the  same;  and  mighty  admiration  is  sometimes 
lavished  on  the  needlewoman  for  her  exemplary  diligence,  at  least  if  she 
be  young  and  good-looking,  like  Lady  Jane  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends, 

^her  tambour-frame  before  her,  with  care 

Embroidering  a  stool  or  a  back  for  a  chair. 
With  needlework  roses,  most  cunning  and  rare. 
Enough  to  make  less  gifted  visitors  stare, 

And  declare,  where'er 

They  had  been,  that  they  ne'er 
In  their  lives  had  seen  aught  that  at  all  could  compare 
With  dear  Lady  Jane's  housewifery— that  they  would  swear. 

I^ot  that  this  particular  dame  was  above  the  meaner  sorts  of  work ;  for 
yrhen  Mr.  Barham  introduces  us  to  a  kinsman  and  hanger-on  of  hers, 
Captain  Dugald  MacBride,  of  the  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers,  it  is  in  a  vis-&- 
Tis  of  this  kind : 

And  there  he'd  be  sitting. 

While  she  was  a-knitting. 
Or  hemming,  or  stitching,  or  darning  and  fitting. 
Or  putting  a  "  gore,"  or  a  "gusset,"  or  «  bit"  m.|| 

*  King  Henrjr  VIIL,  Act  IIL  Sc.  1.  f  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond, 

i  Odyssey,  bk.  xvii.  §  Castle  of  Indolence,  canto  i.  st  71. 

A  Legoid  of  the  Beign  of  Queen  Anne. 
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No  wonder  the  •terner  sex  hare  sometimes  tried  to  leani  to  sew,  mkler 
such  auspices.  Dr.  Johnson  himself  once  essayed  knotting.  *'  I  onee 
tried  knotting,"  he  tells  Boswell  over  the  hreakfiiist-taUe ;  "  Dempster^s 
nster  undertook  to  teach  me;  hut  I  could  not  learn  it"  Boswell: 
^  So,  sir,  it  will  be  related  in  pompous  narratiTe,  *  Once  for  hb  amuse* 
ment  he  tried  knotting;  nor  did  this  Hercules  disdain  the  distaff."* 
Johnson  :  *'  Knitting  of  stockiugs  is  a  good  amusement.  As  a  firetnum 
of  Aberdeen  I  should  be  a  knitter  of  stockiugs."*  Onte  and  agaia  in 
his  tales  and  essays  the  great  doctor  condescends  to  touch  on  needleworic 
His  Pekuah,  in  ''  Rasselas,"  narrating  to  the  princess  her  melanchol^ie 
hours  in  the  Arab's  fortress,  where  the  diversions  of  the  women  were 
only  childish  play,  sentimentally  observes:  ''Their  business  was  only 
needlework,  in  which  I  and  my  maids  sometimes  helped  them :  but  you 
know  that  the  mind  will  easily  straggle  from  the  fingers,  nor  will  you 
suspect  that  captivity  and  alienee  from  Nekayah  could  receive  solace 
from  silken  flowers."'|'  In  one  of  his  moral  essays,  again,  the  same 
didactic  moralist  declares,  that  for  his  part,  whenever  chance  brings 
within  his  observation  a  knot  of  misses  busy  with  their  needles,  he  con- 
siders himself  as  in  the  school  of  virtue  ;  and  though  he  confesses  himself 
to  have  no  extraordinary  skill  in  plain  work  or  embroidery,  he  yet  looks 
upon  their  operations  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  their  governess,  be* 
cause  he  regards  them  as  providing  a  security  against  the  most  dangerous 
ensnarers  of  the  soul,  by  euabling  them  to  exclude  idleness  from  their 
solitary  moments,  and  with  idleness  her  attendant  train  of  passions, 
fancies,  and  chimeras,  fears,  sorrows,and  desires.  ^  Ovid  and  Cervantes 
will  inform  them  that  love  has  no  power  but  over  those  whom  he  catches 
unemployed  ;  •  and  Hector,  in  the  Iliad,  when  he  sees  Andromache  over- 
whelmed with  terrors,  sends  her  for  consolation  to  the  loom  and  the 
distaff."t 

A  contemporary  writer,  who  has  achieved  no  small  kudos  as  essayist 
on  social  subjects,  discussing  that  vexed  question,  the  over-education  of 
women,  answers  his  own  question,  ''  What  ought  all  young  ladies  to 
learn?"  by  saying  that  they  ought,  first,  to  speak  and  write  English 
correctly,  and  to  read  it  aloud  clearly  and  fluently  ;  and  next,  to  do  plain 
needlework.  *'  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  'wealth  can  supersede 
the  necessity  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  the  most  feminine  of 
occupations ;  next,  it  affords  even  the  stupidest  person  an  opportunity  of 
doing  one  thing  well  without  being  attracted  by  the  display  that  usually 
attends  excellence  ;  and  lastly,  it  is  a  most  valuable  preparation  for  inter- 
course with  the  poor."§ 

•  Bosweirs  Life  of  Johnson,  April  7,  1778. 

•f  The  History  of  Rasselas,  eh.  xxxiz. 

X  The  Rambler,  No.  85  ;  Jan.  8,  1751. 

§  As  regards  the  poor  themselves,  it  is  insisted  that  the  one  great  thing  that 
girls  in  a  humble  class  ought  to  be  taught,  is  plain  needlework ;  and  that  lady  who, 
after  thinking  seriously  how  most  to  benefit  her  sex,  established  prizes  for  excel- 
lence in  darning  stockiags,  is  held  to  have  got  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  ''  As  it 
is,  most  female  servants  could  no  more  darn  stockings  than  they  could  write  an 
epic ;  and  yet,  even  when  at  school,  they  spend  hours  on  hours  in  cobbling  bits  of 

muslin  into  broderie We  have  heard  of  persons  who  attempt  to  put  down 

fancy-work  among  tft»  poor  by  ridiculing  it;  but  this  will  never  do.  Fancy-work 
is  a  smart  thing;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  smart.  The  poor  are  perfectly  aware  that 
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Michelet,  in  giving  point  to  the  contrast  he  draws  between  the  scan- 
dalous disorder  of  the  royal  household  of  Charles  VIII.  and  the  ex- 
emplary order,  Heaven's  nrst  law,  of  that  of  Lewis  XIL  and  Anne  of 
Britanny,  observes  of  the  latter:    *'  Celle-ci,  tout  entour^e  de  dames 
graves,  de  demoiselles  austeres,  filantou  brodant  tout  lejour,  tenait  ecole 
de  sagesse."*     In  a  subsequent  chapter  the  historian  of  France  pictures 
Charles  V.  in  his  cradle,  rocked  by  hb  good  aunt  Margaret  the  Fleming, 
as  she  sings  him  to  slumber,  while  she  is  working  at  the  shirts  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.     <*  Exemples  touchants  pour  le  monde !    Margue- 
rite cousait ;  notre  Anne  de  Bretagne  filait,  comme  la  reine  Berthe.''f 
And  he  adds  elsewhere  a  good  word  for  Maximilian's  daughter  aforesaid^ 
*^la  bonne  couseuse  de  chemises,  Margot,  comme  elle  s'appelait  elle- 
m^me.";|;     Isabella  of  Castile  was  even  more  distinguished  than  Anne  of 
Britanny  as  a  royal  needlewoman,  who  went  to  '^work"  with  a  will- 
She  used  to  visit  the  nunneries  in  person,  '*  taking  her  needle  or  distaff 
with  her,"  writes  Mr.  Prescott,  and  endeavouring  by  her  conversatioa 
and  example  to  withdraw  the  sisters  from  the  low  and  frivolous  pleasures 
to  which  they  were  addicted.  §     Elsewhere  the  same  historian  of  her 
reign  tells  us  of  Isabella,  that,  having  no  turn  for  light  amusements,  she 
sought  relief  from  the  cares  of  state  in  some  useful  occupation  appropriate 
to  her  sex;  and  that  she  left  ample  evidence  of  her  skill  in  this  way,  in 
the  rich  specimens  of  embroidery,  wrought  with  her  own  fair  hands,  with 
"which  she  decorated  the  churches.     "  She  was  careful  to  instruct  her 
daughters  in  these  more  humble  departments  of  domestic  duty ;  for  she 
'thought  nothing  too  humble  to  learn  which  was  useful.''||     Her  majesty 
"was  the  woman  to  have  said  ditto  to  my  LadyMary  Wortley  Montague's 
ciictum :  ''  I  think  it  as  scandalous  for  a  woman  not  to  know  how  to  use 
^  needle,  as  for  a  man  not  to  know  how  to  use  a  sword."^  No  sympathy 
'bsA  either  dame  with  the  scorn  of  Tasso's  Clorinda  for  your  (in  a  double 
sense)  homekeeping  women  and  very  notable  housewives: 

She  scom'd  the  arts  those  seely  women  use. 

Another  thought  her  nobler  numour  fed ; 
Her  lofty  hand  would  of  itself  refuse 

To  touch  the  dainty  needle,  or  nice  thread.** 

Many  a  miss  in  her  teens  is  apt  to  be  of  Clonnda's  mind ;  only  with 
^nper  years  they  reform,  like  Mrs.  Southey  (Caroline  Bowles),  if  not  for 

'tile  same  reason : 

t 

"^heir  fancy-work  is  not  so  good  as  ladies'  fancy-work,  but  it  is  much  smarter  than 
^lone  at  aU;  and  they  are  not  to  be  tricked  into  distrusting  their  eyes  by  the  plea- 
santry of  a  woman  who  wears  everything  that  wealth  can  command.  But  the 
^^JLsdpline  of  a  school  can  be  made  absolute;  and  girls,  if  they  attend  at  all,  should 
"fe  miade  to  go  on  until  they  can  do  every  kind  of  plain  work  thorouglily  well."«- 
^^luay  on  the  Over-Education  of  Women. 

*  Michelet,  Histoire  do  France,  t.  vii.  p.  281.  f  Ibid.,  p.  307. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  317.  §  Frescott's  Hist,  of  Ferdln.  and  Isab.,  pt.  ii.  ch.  v. 

II  "  K  we  are  to  believe  Florey,  the  king  wore  no  shirt  but  of  the  queen's 
snaking."  If  this  be  taken  literally,  then,  as  Mr.  Prescott  suggests,  King  Ferdi* 
^aiand's  wardrobe  must,  "  considering  the  multitude  of  her  avocations,"  have  been 
indifferently  furnished. — See  Prescott,  vol.  iii.  p.  171;  5th  edit. 

^  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  to  the  Countess  of  Bute  (her  daughter),  Jan.  28 
<N.8.),  1763. 
**  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered  (Fairfax),  book  ii.  st.  xsxix. 
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lie  more  delighted,  in  the  £uries'  haimts 
To  sport,  like  them  an  atzy  ^eesome  sprite. 
Than,  prisoner  of  an  hour — e'en  that  too  long — 
The  n^dle's  task  monotonons  to  ply. 
But  I  haye  liyed  to  prize  the  hnmble  art. 
To  number  with  the  nappiest  of  my  life 
Those  qniet  erenings,  when  with  busy  hands 
IpHed  the  needle,  hstening  as  I  wron^t 
(By  that  mechanical  employ,  more  fixed 
Attention  apt  to  roye)  to  that  dear  yoice 
Which  from  some  £»yoarite  author  read  aload.* 

Nor  if  that  the  lady's  only  or  most  pronoanced  aTOwal  of  distaste  for 
needlework,  in  neariy  all  its  brandies: 

Unwelcome  hoar,  I  ween,  that  tied  me  down 

B^stless,  reluctant,  to  the  sempstress'  task. 

Sight  horrible  to  me,  th'  allotted  seam 

of  stubborn  Irish,  or  more  hateful  length 

Of  handkerchief,  with  folded  edge  tucked  down. 

An  to  be  hemmed,  ay,  sdridge  sides  and  alL 

And  so  they  were,  in  tedious  course  of  time. 

With  stitches  long  and  short,  "  caf  s  teeth"  yclept ; 

Or  iombled  tiiick  and  thin,  oblique,  transyerse. 

At  last,  in  sable  line  imprinted  grim. 

Bat  less  distastefol  was  the  sampler's  task ; 

There  green  and  scarlet  yied ;  and  fancy  claimed 

Her  pnyilege  to  crowd  the  canyas  field 

With  hearts  and  zig-zag[s,  strawberries  and  leayes, 

And  many  a  qaaint  deyice ;  some  moral  yerse 

Or  Scripture  text  inwrought ;  and,  last  of  all. 

Last,  though  not  least,  the  self-pleased  artisf  s  name.f 

Some  of  the  technical  details  in  the  foregoing  lines  remind  one  of  Mr. 
Slick  and  his  stndy  of  success  in  life.  ^'  Now  suppose  I  call  on  a  lady, 
and  see  her  at  ragwork,  or  worsteds,  or  whaterer  you  call  it.  Well,  I 
take  it  up,  cooUy,  and  say.  This  is  very  beautiful,  and  very  difficult  too^ 
for  that  is  the  double  cross  stitch  with  a  half  slant,  and  then  suggest 
about  tent  stitch,  satin  stitch,  and  so  on ;  but  above  all  I  swear  her  stitch 
18  the  best  in  the  world,  whatever  it  is,  and  she  looks  all  struck  up  of  a 
heap,  as  much  as  to  say.  Where  on  airth  did  you  lam  all  that?**  And 
where  did  he  learn  it?  the  Attache  is  asked.  *'  From  mother,"  he  re- 
plies: '^when  she  was  a  gal,  ragwork  was  all  the  edication  female 
women  had,  besides  housekeepin',  so  in  course  she  talked  for  ever  of  the 
double  cross  stitch,  with  the  half  slant,  the  fine  fern  stitch,  the  finny 
stitch,  the  brave  bred  stitch,  the  smartmg  whip  stitch,"  and  ever  so 
many  other  stitches;  **and  it's  a  pity,"  adds  Mr.  Slick,  with  a  play  upon 
words  more  characteristic  than  tasteful,  ^<they  hadn't  a  stitch  to  it, 
Squire,  for  one  half  on  'em  have  had  all  their  natur'  druv  out  of  them 
and  no  art  put  into  them,  'zcept  the  art  of  talking,  and  acting  like 
fools."! — Some  ten  or  twenty  years  before  Sam  Slick  was  popular,  Allan 
Cunningham  had  complained  of  the  entire  neglect  which  had  befiiillen  the 
art  of  needlework  in  England, — the  art  of  tapestry  and  embroidery,  the 

*  The  Birthday,  by  Caroline  Bowles,  p.  85. 

t  Ibid.,  pu  30. 

t  The  Attach^;  or,  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch. 
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labours  of  the  graphic  loom,  and  all  those  curious  manipulatious  which 
"  employed  the  well-pricked  fingers  of  the  dames  of  old."  Hartley 
Coleridge  demurred  to  this  charge  of  entire  neglect ;  observing  that  if 
the  ladies  no  longer  indeed  worked  battle-pieces,  or  Scripture-pieces,  or 
naked  gods,  in  worsted,  mohair,  or  silk, — still  there  were  to  be  seen 
flowers,  fruit,  and  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  lions,  tigers,  and  giraffes, 
growing  daily  beneath  their  hands  ;  and,  he  protests,  '*  very  pretty  they 
are.  We  have  watched  their  progress  many  a  time.  We  can  remember, 
too,  when  the  cozy  parlour  of  a  country  inn,  or  the  triangular  sanctum  of 
a  respectable  shopkeeper,  was  never  without  some  garniture  of  this  kind, 
with  the  fair  artist's  name  (generally  a  pretty  name)  ingeniously  inter- 
woven." He  adds  his  opinion,  by  the  way,  that  Delia,  and  Daphne,  and 
Strephon,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  cupids,  arrows,  crooks,  and 
sheep,  never  look  so  natural  as  when  stitched  in  worsted.  *^  Needlework 
is  the  pastoral  poetry  of  design.  A  snug  room  hung  round  with  tapestry 
is  the  truest  Arcadia."* 

Miss  Ferrier  is  careful  to  make  her  Mrs.  Macauley  a  perfect  adept  in 
the  *'now  much-despised  art  of  needlework;"  and  describes  her  pro- 
ficiency not  merely  in  the  more  vulgar  arts  of  hemming,  running,  stitch- 
ing, splaying,  basting,  &c.,  but  in 

Tent-work,  raised-work,  laid-work,  frost-work,  net-work. 
Most  curious  pearls,  and  rare  Italian  cut-work, 
Fine  fem-stitcn,  finny-stitch,  new-stitch,  and  chain-stitch. 
Brave  bred  stitch,  fisher-stitch,  Irish-stitch,  and  queen-stitch, 
The  Spanish-stitch,  rosemary-stitch,  herring-bone  and  maw-stitch : 
The  smartiDg  whip-stitch,  back-stitch,  and  cross-stitch. 
All  these  are  good,  and  these  we  must  allow. 
And  these  are  everywhere  in  practice  now.f 

^ow,  quotha?     Ah  for  the  change  'twixt  now  and  then, — then  being  the 
^ra  of  Taylor  the  Water  poet,  who  wrote  in  praise  of  the  Needle. 

The  historian  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  in  his  description  of  the 

^<  domestic  establishment"  of  Montezuma,  which  was  on  the  same  scale 

^f  barbaric  splendour  as  everything  else  about  him,  and  which  included 

ms  many  wives  for  the  Aztec  monarch  as  are  found  in  the  harem  of  an 

lEastem  Sultan, — tells  us  that  these  ladies  *^  passed  their  hours  in  the 

iisual  feminine  employments  of  weaving  and  embroidery,  especially  in  the 

^^ceful  feather-work,  for  which  such  rich  materials  were  furnished  by 

the  royal  aviaries,  "j:  What  age,  indeed,  any  more  than  what  people,  but 

Ihas  taken  pride  in  some  sort,  and  many  sorts,  of  ladies'  work,-^from  the 

^ay  when  ner  wise  ladies  answered  the  anxious  mother  of  Sisera  with 

soothing  sentences  touching  her  son's  delayed  return,  and  gloated  in 

anticipation  on  the  booty  he  would  bring  home :  a  prey  of  divers  colours 

of  needlework,  of  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  both  sides,  meet  for  the 

necks  of  them  that  take  the  spoil. 

Mr.  Herman  Melville's  account  of  his  Residence  in  the  Marquesas 
<loe8  not  omit  mention  of  the  work-table  department.  The  gentle  sex  in 
the  valley  of  Typee  he  describes  as  exempt  from  toil ;  their  light  house- 
hold occupations,  together  with  the  manufacture  of  tappa,  the  platting  of 
mats,  &c.,  being  their  only  actual  '*  work."  And  even  these  employments 

*  Igfnoramus  on  the  Fine  Arts,  part  ii. 

t  See  chapter  the  fourth  of  *'  Destiny,"  by  the  author  of  "  The  Inheritance.*' 

X  Frescott's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  book  iv.  ch.  i. 

Jan. — YOLi  czxxix.  no.  dlih.  e 
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"  resembled  those  pleasant  avocations  which  fill  up  the  elegant  morning 
leisure  of  our  fashionable  ladies  at  home,"*  when,  as  the  most  domestic 
and  domesticated  of  poets  has  it, 

^the  needle  plies  its  bxisy  task. 

The  pattern,  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower. 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn. 
Unfolds  its  bosom ;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs. 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed, 
Pollow  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  fair.f 

James  the  First  always  asked  to  see  the  needlework  of  the  Lady 
Margaret,  when  he  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Bletsho,  in  Bedford- 
shire, where  she  was  born  in  1441,  and  where  some  of  her  "  work"  long 
remained  on  view.  Hartley  Coleridge  graces  his  graceful  memoir  of  the 
Countess  of  Richmond  with  a  reference  to  this  accomplishment  of  hers, 
and  parenthetically  styles  needlework  ^'  the  eldest  of  all  graphic  arts,  and 
most  primitive  of  lady  accomplishments."^  He  who  chose,  and  thereby 
made  for  himself,  a  name  in  critical  literature  as  Ignoramus  on  the  Fine 
Arts,  was  not  the  man  to  sneer  at  my  Lady  Needle  as  such.  A  less 
gallant  Captain  Fen  was  Theodore  Hook,  whose  novels  are  liberally  in- 
terspersed with  mocking  allusions  to  the  boudoir  work-table.  For  instance, 
he  introduces  in  '^  Sayings  and  Doings"  a  plebeian  materfamilias  and  her 
daughters  *'  laudably  pursuing  the  mysteries  of  modern  work,  which  they 
performed  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  their  betters,  by  cutting  long  slips 
of  muslin,  and  hemming  them,  and  shutting  them  up  in  boxes."§  How 
good  a  hit  he  thought  this,  appears  from  the  following  paraphrase  of  the 
passage,  in  another  story  of  the  "  Sayings  and  Doings"  series.  ''  What 
was  Fanny  doing?  She  was — working ;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  in- 
dustriously hemming  a  long  narrow  strip  of  muslin  (destined  for  what 
purpose  none  but  female  freemasons  can  even  guess),  such  as  all  young 
ladies  of  a  domestic  turn  sit  and  hem,  and  every  now  and  then  tear  down 
with  li  splitting  noise,  and  hem  over  again,  I  believe,  and  afterwards  lock 
up  in  boxes  with  as  much  ceremony  and  seriousness  as  if  they  had  been 
really  doing  something  all  day,  or  as  if  the  long  narrow  nothings  upon 
which  they  had  been  affecting  to  employ  themselves  were  actually  of 
some  use  or  value."||  So  again  in  '^  Gilbert  Gurney,"  the  author  seats 
Harriet  placidly  by  her  mother  at  the  work-table,  only  to  have  a  fling  at 
what  he  calls  ''that  most  absurd  of  all  anomalous  nonsenses  called 
'  work.'  "Y  Not  so  Lord  Lytton  touches  the  topic,  in  a  pretty  parenthesis : 
''  She  had  been  working  (that  pretty  excuse  to  women  for  thinking)."** 
Often  enough,  however,  the  case  is  that  pictured  in  a  household  lyric : 

So  I  bent  again  to  the  task 

That  had  dropt  nnperceived  on  my  knee, 
And  my  needle  began  to  ply. 
Busily — busily —  / 

As  fast  as  fast  could  be. 

*  Tyi?^  (Residence  in  the  Marquesas),  ch.  xxvL 

t  Cowper,  The  Task^  book  iv. 

X  BdographiaBorealis:  Life  of  Bishop  Fisher. 

§  Passion  and  Principle,  ch.  xii. 

||  Merton,  ch.  ix. 

\  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  iii.  ch.  iii. 

*•  Ernest  Maltravers,  book  iv.  ch.  tI, 
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Stitch  after  stitch  I  set 

Mechanically  true, 
*  But  the  seeming  gaze  intent. 

On  that  dull  labour  bent. 

Had  little  with  thought  to  do  * 

In  bis  latest  fiction,  again — hy  no  means  his  greatest — Lord  Lytton 
adverts,  in  passing,  to  "  that  tranquil  pastime  which  women  call  work, 
and  in  which  they  find  excuse  to  meditate,  in  idleness,  their  own  fancies."t 
In  his  antepenultimate  one,  he  had  pictured  Helen,  in  Lady  Lausmere's 
drawing-room,  plunged  deep  into  her  own  secret  meditations,  while,  all 
the  time,  her  *<work  went  on  the  same,  under  the  small  noiseless 
fingers."  Now  this,  we  are  told,  was  one  of  Helen's  habits  that  irritated 
ihe  nerves  of  Lady  Lansmere.  Her  ladyship  despised  demoiselles  who 
were  fond  of  work.  For  she  ''  did  not  comprehend  how  often  it  is  the 
resource  of  the  sweet  womanly  mind,  not  from  want  of  thought,  but  from 
the  silence  and  depth  of  it.":|; 

Have  you  not  remarked,  is  a  question  once  put  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  the 
immense  works  of  art  that  women  get  through  :  the  worsted-work  sofas, 
the  counterpanes  patched  or  knitted  (but  these  are  among  the  old- 
fashioned  in  the  country),  the  bushels  of  pincushions,  <&c.  &c.  ?  They 
only  do  it  because  they  can't  help  it,  he  maintains  :  '*  it  is  a  sad  life,  a 
poor  pastime."  And  referring  to  what  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  American 
X^otes,  tells  of  Uie  prisoners  in  the  silent  prison,  how  they  had  orna- 
mented their  rooms,  some  with  a  frightful  prettiness  and  elaboration,  the 
author  of  "  Vanity  Fair"  goes  on  to  say  that  women's  fancy-work  is  of 
this  sort  often-7-'<  only  prison-work,  done  because  there  was  no  other  ex* 
ercising-ground  for  their  poor  little  thoughts  and  fingers ;  and  hence 
these  wonderful  pincushions  are  executed,  these  counterpanes  woven,"  § 

**  Miss  Clair,  my  dear,"  says  a  very  memorable  old  maid  of  Miss 

Farrier's,  "  have  you  no  nice,  nacky  little  handiwork,  that  you  could  be 

doing  at,  while  we  sit  and  chat  P"     "  That  is  a  proper  reproof  for  my 

idleness,"  says  Gertrude,  rising  to  fetch  her  work.     Whereupon,  '*  How 

1  detest  the  stupid  vulgar  industry  of  working  ladies !"  exclaims  Colonel 

X)elmour,  as  he  leads  her  instead  into  the  music-room.||     Little  to  the 

colonel's  mind  would  have  been  Keeker's  cabinet  picture  of  a  grande 

dame  of  the  ancien  regime,  arm-chaired  in  the  chimney-corner :  **  Un 

xn^tier  de  tapisserie  est  habituellement  devant  eile,  et  ses  bras  pos^s  sur 

une  tenture  toujours  commencee,  afin  qu'on  n'y  aperqoive  aucun  motif, 

elle  passe  et  repasse  une  aiguille  avec  une  noble  nonchalance."^     When 

that  old  regime  was  broken  up,  and  the  Houses  of  Arrest  held  ci-devants, 

Toyalists,  of  both  sexes,  in  common  with  republicans  by  the  thousand-— 

seigneur  and  shoeblack,  duchess  and  Doll-Tearsheet  (as  Mr.  Carlyle  has 

it),  massed  squalidly  together  pell-mell — it  is  touching,  if  comic  withal, 

to  read  in  the  Memoires  sur  les  Prisons  how  at  a  certain  hour  "  the 

citoyennes  took  to  their  needlework,"  and  nous  autres,  of  the  other  sex, 

gelding  the  chairs  to  them,  endeavoured  to  talk  gallantly  in  a  standing 

*  Caroline  Bowles's  Poems:  To  my  old  Canary. 

t  A  Strange  Story,  vol  IL  ch.  viii  %  My  Novel,  hook  x.  ch.  ix. 

§  The  Eavenswing,  ch.  iv.  ||  The  Inheritance,  ch.  xiii. 

t  Necker,  Fragment  sur  les  Usages  de  la  soci^^  franfaise  en  178S. 
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postare.*  The  reader  may  remember  Bfr.  Dickens's  picture  of  Saint- 
Antotne,  at  this  same  tronblous  time,  in  the  hot  summer  eyenings 
taming  itself  inside  out,  and  sitting  on  door-steps  and  window-ledges, 
and  coming  to  the  comers  of  vile  streets  and  courts  for  a  breath  of  air ; 
all  the  women  knitting.  **  They  knitted  worthless  things  ;  but  the  me- 
chanical work  was  a  mechanical  substitute  for  eating  and  drinking  ;  the 
bands  moyed  for  the  jaws  and  the  digestire  apparatus;  if  the  bony 
fingers  had  been  still,  the  stomachs  would  bare  been  more  fiftmine- 
pinched.''t  If  taken  only  negatively  as  a  counter-irritant,  and  not  posi- 
tirely  as  a  soothing  relief,  womanly  '<  work"  has  played  a  prodigious  part 
in  the  world's  history  as  a  solace  to  the  sad. 

It  is  at  a  dreary  period  in  her  little  history — the  history  of  a  quiet 
life — that  Miss  Pairs  Kathie  Brande  makes  thb  little  personal  record  : 
**A11  that  afternoon  I  sat  over  my  sewing;  I  knew  it  would  not  be 
needed,  but  the  mechanical  work  acted  as  a  sedative  and  a  restraint  on 
my  perturbed  spirits."^  This  is  the  sort  of  case^  and  it  is  no  rare  one, 
thiat  is  not  taken  account  of  in  Dr.  Wynter's  jubilant  welcome  of  the 
sewing-machine  into  the  family  circle.  The  toil,  he  says,  the  uninterest- 
ing toil  of  drawing  the  needle  through  the  hundreds  of  yards  of  plain 
sewing,  required  to  keep  the  clothes  of  a  large  family  decent,  must  have 
a  depressing  effect  upon  the  spirits  of  the  workers :  a  wife  who  has  been 
employed  for  a  month  making  a  set  of  shirts  being  likely  to  be  none  too 
cheerful  when  her  husband  comes  home ;  while  her  forefinger  gets  ragg^ 
and  rough,  in  keeping  with  her  temper.  ^'  Now  we  shall  have  none  of 
these  disagreeables  when  the  sewing-machine  is  commoner  in  every  house 
than  the  piano."§  That  is  one  side  of  the  question,  and  a  large  one ; 
but  not  the  one  now  under  connderation.  Thanks,  however,  to  sorrow 
and  solitude,  there  have  never  been  wandng  in  this  world  animated  yet 
all  but  inanimate  sewing-machines,  even  of  so  fair  a  form  as  Taifouid 
typified  in  Helen  Campbell : 

Save  that  her  fingers  ply 
The  needle  constantly,  as  if  they  wrought 
!From  habit  of  sweet  motion,  you  might  doubt 
If  in  her  statue-like  and  sileat  beau^ 
The  life  of  this  world  stirred.  || 

Horace  Walpole  avows  himself  glad  at  hearing  of  the  Berry  sisters 
learning  a  new  employment.  Can  one  have  too  many  resources  in  one's 
self?  he  asks  the  elder  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  remark  :  "  Internal  armour 
is  more  necessary  to  your  sex  than  weapons  to  ours.  You  have  neither 
professions,  nor  politics,  nor  ways  of  getting  money,  like  men;  in  any 
of  which,  whether  successful  or  not,  they  are  employed."^  The  elder  Hum- 
boldt accounts  women  specially  fortunate  in  their  work  being  for  the  most 
part  mechanical :  it  employs  the  head  but  in  a  small  degree,  he  says,  and 
the  feelings  not  at  all ;  and  hence  the  better,  the  higher,  and  the  tenderer 
portion  of  human  nature  is  left  much  more  to  itself  than  is  the  case  with 

*  See  Carlyle^s  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  part  ilL  book  vi.  ch.  v. 

!A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  book  ii.  ch.  xvL 
Elathie  Brande,  by  Holme  Lee,  ch.  xxxix. 
Wynter's  "  Our  Social  Bees, "  p.  320 ;  fourth  edit 
Glencoe ;  or,  the  Fate  of  the  Maed  onalds,  Act  IV.  Sc.  9. 
f  Walpole  to  Miss  Berry,  May,  1701. 
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men.     '<  Thus  men  so  much  more  easily  become  narrow-sighted,  harsh, 
and  crabbed,  through  their  labour.     This  is  never  the  case  with  women, 
even  though  circumstances  and  misfortunes  oblige  them  to  seek  a  mainte- 
nance by  their  work,  and  that  in  instances  in  which  their  early  life  was 
free  from  such  necessity."*     Mrs.  Trench,  in  her  correspondence,  com- 
ments on  Mr.  Lefanu's  strictures  on  the  "  strenuous  idleness*'  of  those 
who  devote  their  whole  leisure  to  needlework  ;  and  while  thinking  him 
right  as  regards  the  abuse  of  the  needle,  she  owns  herself  a  decided  friend 
to  ladies'  work,  as  filling  up  the  interstices  of  time,  and  according,  she 
adds,  "  with  most  of  the  in-door  employments  of  men,  who,  if  they  care 
for  us  at  all,  do  not  much  like  to  see  us  engaged  in  anything  which 
abstracts  us  too  much  from  them**     Furthermore,  it  lessens  the  ennui  of 
hearing  children  repeat  the  same  story  five  hundred  times ;  and  as  Mrs. 
Trench  feelingly  continues,  ''  it  can  be  brought  into  the  sick-room  with- 
out diminishing  our  attention  to  an  invalid,  while  it  seems  to  release  the 
sufierer  from  any  obligation  of  conversing  with  us**     And  once  more, 
she  hails  in  it  a  "  sort  of  composer,  a  calmant  peculiarly  useful,  I  believe, 
to  the  delicate  and  irritable  spirits  of  women."'|'     Mr.  Hawthorne,  with 
bis  subtle  sympathies,  was  just  the  man  to  appreciate  these  and  kindred 
virtues  in  "  work,"  and  he  has  signalised  his  capacity  that  way  in  a  whole 
page  or  more  of  reflections  on  Miriam  busy  with  the  *'  feminine  task  of 
mending  a  pair  of  gloves."     There  is  something  extremely  pleasant,  and 
even  touching — at  least,  of  very  sweet,  soft,  and  winning  effect,  he  con- 
tends— in  thb  peculiarity  of  needlework,  distinguishing  women  from  men. 
Ifen,  he  says,  are  incapable  of  any  such  by- play  aside  from  the  main 
business  of  life;  but  women — ^be  they  of  what  earthly  rank  they  may, 
however  gifted  with  intellect  or  genius,  or  endowed  with  awful  beauty-— 
have  always  some  little  handiwork  ready  to  fill  the  tiny  gap  of  every 
Vacant  moment.     "  A  needle  is  familiar  to  the  fingers  of  them  all.     A 
queen,  no  doubt,  plies  it  on  occasion;  the  woman-poet  can  use  it  as 
adroitly  as  her  pen ;  the  woman's  eye,  that  has  discovered  a  new  star, 
turns  ^m  its  glory  to  send  the  polished  little  instrument  gleaming  along 
the  hem  of  her  kerchief,  or  to  dam  a  casual  fray  in  her  dress."     And 
Idr.  Hawthorne  reckons  women  to  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  men  in 
this  respect ;  the  slender  thread  of  silk  or  cotton  keeps  them  united  with 
the  small,  familiar,  gentle  interests  of  life,  the  continually  operating  in- 
fluences of  which,  as  he  truly  observes,  do  so  much  for  the  health  of  the 
character,  and  carry  off  what  would  otherwise  be  a  dangerous  accumula- 
tion of  morbid  sensibility.     *'  A  vast  deal  of  human  sympathy  runs  along 
this  electric  line,  stretching  from  the  throne  to  the  wicker-chair  of  the 
humblest  sempstress,  and  keeping  high  and  low  in  a  species  of  communion 
^th  their  kindred  beings.     Methinks  it  is  a  token  of  healthy  and  gentle 
characteristics,  when  women  of  high  thoughts  and  accomplishments  love 
to  sew;  especially  as  they  are  never  more  at  home  with  their  own  hearts 
than  while  so  occupied. 

**  And  when  the  work  falls  in  a  woman's  lap,  of  its  own  accord,  and 
the  needle  involuntarily  ceases  to  fly,  it  is  a  sign  of  trouble,  quite  as 
trustworthy  as  the  throb  of  the  heart  itself."  { 

*  Letters  to  a  Lady  by  the  Baron  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  Dr.  Stebbinfifs 
translation,  letter  xviiL 

I  Mrs.  Richard  Trench  to  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  May  1, 1811. 
Tnuisformation,  ch.  v. 
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Again  and  again,  not  only  in  his  familiar  correspondence,  but  in  his 
private  diary,  does  Sir  Walter  Scott  attest  his  almost  envious  regard  of 
such  a  resource  as  ladies  have  in  what  they  call  work.     In  a  letter  to 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  in  which  he  congratulates  her  on  her  spirits  recovering 
their  tone,  he  says :  '<  Ladies  are,  I  think,  very  fortunate  in  having  a 
resource  in  work  when  the  mind  rejects  intellectual  amusement.     Men 
have  no  resource  but  striding  up  and  down  the  room,  like  a  bird  that 
beats  itself  to  pieces  against  the  bars  of  its  cage ;  whereas  needlework  is 
a  sort  of  sedative,  too  mechanical  to  worry  the  mind  by  distracting  it  from 
the  point  on  which  its  musings  turn,  yet  gradually  asusting  it  in  retain- 
ing steadiness  and  composure  ;  for  so  curiously  are  our  bodies  and  minds 
linked  together,  that  the  regular  and  constant  employment  of  the  former 
in  any  process,  however  dull  and  uniform,  has  the  effect  of  tranquillising, 
where  it  cannot  disarm,  the  feelings  of  the  other."*     In  the  terrible 
autumn  of  1826,  when  writing  for  dear  life,  and  for  dearer  honour,  we 
find  Sir  Walter  jotting  down  this  ftmcy  in  his  journal :  "  Women,  it  is 
said,  go  mad  much  seldomer  than  men.     I  fancy,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  in 
some  degree  owing  to  the  little  manual  works  in  which  they  are  con- 
stantly employed,  which  regulate  in  some  degree  the  current  of  ideas,  as 
the  pendulum  regulates  the  motion  of  the  timepiece."t     Amusing  him- 
self some  eighteen  months  later,  with  an  antiquarian  discussion,  he 
records  thereanent,  that  he'  knows  nothing  which  relieves  the  mind  so 
much  from  the  sullens  as  trifling  discussions   about  antiquarian   old*- 
womanries :  ''  It  is  like  knitting  a  stocking — diverting  the  mind  without 
occupying  it.''(     In  another  place  he  compares  his  being  best  able  te 
think  to  purpose  when  he  takes  an  idle  book  or  a  walk,  to  a  woman'f 
finding  the  mechanical  operation  of  spinning  serve  as  a  bass  to  the  songs 
she  sings,  or  the  course  of  ideas  she  pursues.  §     And  once  more,  in  a 
letter  he  writes  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  intimating  his  probable  abdication  of 
the  Clerkship  of  Session,  and  expressing  his  apprehensions   as  to  tlie 
result  of  thus  changing  the  habits  of  a  long  life  at  once  and  for  ever,  Sir 
Walter  adds :  <*  You  ladies  have  always  your  work-basket  and  stocking 
knitting  to  wreak  an  hour  of  tediousness  upon.     The  routine  of  business 
serves,  I  suspect,  for  the  same  purpose  to  us  male  wretches ;  it  is  seldom 
a  burden  to  the  mind,  but  a  something  which  must  be  done,  and  is  done 
almost  mechanically."||     Hence,  although  the  Clerk  of  Session — almost 
ex-Clerk,  certainly  «an^r«3— allows  that  dull  judges,  and  the  routine  of 
law  proceedings,  and  law  formalities^  are  very  unlike  (citing  Othello)  the 
j^nmed  troops  and  the  tug  of  war,  yet  he  half  mournfully  recognises  an 
identity  of  result — the  occupation's  gone. 

♦  Sir  W.  Scott  to  Lady  L.  Stuart,  April  28, 1813. 

t  Diary  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  Sept.  29,  1826. 

t  Ibid^  Mardi  9,  1838.  §  Ibid.,  Feb.  24,  1829. 

f  Sir  W.  Scott  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  June  23, 1830. 
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BT  JANET  ROBERTSON. 

vin. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  having  been  called  to  the  country  to  see  a  sister  who 
was  Tery  ill,  things  at  last  came  to  a  climax.  Christine  was  thus  entirely 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  children,  who  had  now  nobody  to  control  them, 
the  noTsery-maids  knowing  too  well  the  key-note  of  their  mistress's  mind 
to  endeavour  opposing  any  effervescence  of  temper  or  exhibition  of 
malignity  in  the  younger  branches.    In  this  manner,  the  poor  tormented 
little  girl  was  obliged  to  withdraw  herself  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
shelter  of  her  own  room,  where  she  amused  herself  with  her  books,  draw- 
ing, dancing,  and  singing,  to  while  away  the  time  until  the  governess's 
return  should  afford  her  protection,  and  allow  her  to  recommence  the 
lessons.     This,  however,  offended  Lucy  and  George,  who  never  ceased 
teasing  her  to  open  the  door,  and  let  them  enter  her  chamber  to  see  what 
afae  was  about.     One  day,  when  she  was  busily  employed  in  finishing  a 
rade  sketch  which  she  had  made  from  memory  of  her  bower  at  Broom- 
bank,  vrith  Donald,  Oscar,  and  Cripple  Littie  all  gaily  coloured  in  the 
foreground,  she  was  hastily  summoned  to  the  drawing-room  to  speak  to 
JMErs.  Douglas. 

With  her  usual  alacrity,  she  rose  at  the  instant  to  obey,  and,  content- 
mg  herself  with  merely  closing  the  door,  without  locking  it,  ran  down- 
stairs. The  lady  of  the  house  had  a  deeper  frown  on  her  brow  than  usual, 
and  Christine  found  that  she  had  been  called  into  her  presence  to  receive 
^  severe  reprimand  for  shutting  herself  so  much  up  in  her  own  room,  and 
•yas  positively  prohibited  from  ever  again  fastening  her  door  on  the  inside. 
"With  a  heavy  heart  and  tearful  eye  she  gave  the  required  promise,  sjid 
vetomed  slowly  up-stairs  to  lock  up  all  her  treasures  and  renounce  the 
Cfiily  real  pleasure  she  had  hitherto  possessed.  When  she  approached  the 
Toom,  she  beheld  the  door  wide  open,  and  George  employed  in  exercising 
Iiis  ingenuity  by  daubing  all  over  the  precious  picture  she  had  finished 
«o  much  to  her  own  satisfaction  with  huge  spashes  of  glaring  paint,  at 
iSbe  same  time  having  thrown  down  the  paint-box,  and  scattered  all  its 
contents  on  the  floor,  whilst  Lucy  had  possessed  herself  of  the  wax  doll, 
^md  was  busy  undressing  it  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  On  the  latter 
lainng  her  head,  and  seeing  the  look  of  anger  in  Christine's  fieice  as  she 
appeared  at  the  door,  the  sly  child  hastily  replaced  the  doll  in  the  box, 
determined  in  her  own  mind  not  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  touched  it, 
and  tried  to  slip  out  of  the  way.  Before  she  effected  this,  however, 
Christine  had  advanced  towards  George,  and  endeavoured  to  rescue  her 
drawing  fi^m  his  ruthless  hands.  He  rudely  resisted,  and  on  her  insist- 
ing upon  possessing  herself  of  her  own  property,  he  brutally  grappled 
hM  of  the  much-prized  picture  and  tore  it  to  pieces,  scattering  the  frag- 
ments on  the  floor  among  the  brushes  and  broken  paints.  The  incensed 
little  gbl  tried  to  pull  him  off  the  chair,  upon  which  he  struck  her  a 
Tiolent  blow  on  the  breast,  and  pain  and  rage  getting  the  better  of  the 
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excited  child,  she  seized  upon  his  thick  hair,  and  pulled  with  all  her 
might  to  make  him  quit  the  seat  where  he  had  committed  so  much 
mischief ;  whereupon  he  opened  his  wide  mouth  and  bellowed  like  a  bull, 
whilst  Lucy  screamed  loudly  for  help.  In  a  minute  the  mother  presented 
herself  upon  the  scene  of  action,  pallid  with  excitement  and  trembling 
with  anger.  Christine  quitted  hold  of  the  cowardly  boy  upon  her  ap- 
pearance, and  began  explaining  how  he  had  provoked  her,  but  Mrs. 
Douglas,  furious  that  her  children  should  be  proved  to  have  acted  in  a 
manner  so  blamable,  and  determined  not  to  be  convinced,  desired  her  to 
be  silent.  Nevertheless,  the  agitated  child  still  continued  to  explain,  at 
ihe  same  time  to  point  to  all  the  debris  on  the  floor;  upon  which  the 
pattern  woman,  losing  all  self- command,  advanced  towards  her  and  gave 
her  a  violent  blow  on  the  face,  following  it  up  by  beating  her  with  all  her 
strength  about  the  head,  in  spite  of  the  blood  which  flowed  profusely 
from  her  mouth  and  nose.  Christine  had  never  before  undergone  any 
manual  punishment,  and,  if  neglected,  had  at  least  always  been  gently 
treated  by  the  Macintoshes ;  so  that  for  a  minute  she  was  stunned  and 
amazed,  and  stood  gazing  on  her  cruel  assailant  as  if  she  hardly  under- 
stood what  had  happened,  or  was  conscious  of  the  pain  inflicted.  A 
moment  after  the  warm  spirit  of  the  south  asserted  its  existence  on  her 
slender  frame,  for  her  eyes  absolutely  blazed  fire,  and  her  figure  seemed 
to  rise  in  stature,  whilst  stamping  her  tiny  foot  upon  the  floor,  she  ex- 
claimed : 

^'  False,  vain,  cruel  woman,  how  dare  you  strike  me  p  Rather  keep 
your  blows  for  George  and  Lucy,  who  do  nothing  but  mischief,  and  teU 
fibs  from  morning  till  night" 

Not  the  greatest  metaphysician  in  the  world  could  have  selected  three 
words  in  which  to  pronounce  so  completely  the  character  of  Mrs.^ouglas 
as  those  that  the  natural  tact  of  the  depressed  girl  inspired  her  with  at 
this  moment.  She  quailed  before  the  flashing  glance  of  the  blood- 
stained child,  ^nd,  taking  her  amiable  boy  by  the  hand,  left  the  room, 
desiring  Lucy  to  precede  her.  She  then  closed  the  door  and  locked  it 
behind  her,  leaving  poor  Christine  a  prisoner  and  alone,  with  no  one  to 
bathe  her  bruised  face,  or  assist  her  to  stanch  the  blood  still  pourine  from 
her  nose. 

Several  hours  elapsed,  and  the  faint  and  suflering  little  g^rl  heard  the 
bustle  of  dinner  going  on  below  stairs,  but  no  one  brought  her  the  re- 
freshment or  sustenance  she  so  much  required ;  and  it  had  been  dark  for 
a  considerable  time  when  Jane  at  last  appeared  to  conduct  the  culprit  to 
the  drawing-room.  She  found  Christine  sitting  at  the  window  watching 
the  moon  as  it  struggled  through  broken  clouds,  and  cast  a  fitful  light 
over  the  Firth  of  Forth.  She  had  contrived  to  change  her  frock,  had 
combed  and  cleaned  her  fair  hair  from  the  blood  that  stained  it,  and, 
except  that  her  face  was  bruised  and  distorted,  there  remained  no  trace 
of  the  morning  fray.  She  was  calm  and  collected,  and  although  weak 
from  previous  agitation  and  want  of  food,  yet  she  followed  the  servant 
with  equal  and  steady  steps  to  hear  her  sentence,  for  she  knew  it  was  a 
sentence  that  was  about  to  be  pronounced.  On  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  she  found  her  brother  and  his  lady  seated  in  state  to  receive  her, 
with  an  expression  of  determination  on  their  faces  quite  easy  to  read;  but 
her  natural  elevation  of  character  sustained  her,  and  she  quietly  advanced 
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until  quite  close  upon  them.  Truly,  it  would  have  pained  any  one  pos- 
sessed of  a  previous  knowledge  of  her  history  to  have  beheld  that  pale 
and  delicate  girl,  her  poor  face  swollen  and  disfigured,  and  her  slight 
fragile  figure  drooping  from  suffering,  exhaustion,  and  over-excitement; 
yet  there  was  something  in  the  expression  of  the  full,  clear,  hazel  eye, 
which  looked  up  so  calmly  and  comprehensively,  that  proclaimed  an 
elastic  and  firm  spirit  within. 

**  My  sister,"  began  Mr.  Douglas,  in  his  usual  pompous  manner,  in 
which  was  substituted  formality  for  dignity,  "  my  excellent  wife  has  in- 
formed me  of  your  disgraceful  conduct  to-day,  in  which  you  were  not  only 
guilty  of  cruelty  to  Lucy  and  George,  but  of  most  monstrous  insolence 
towu^  herselh  Being  quite  convinced  by  her  representations  that  a 
further  residence  here  would  have  most  pernicious  consequences  to  our 
dear  little  son  and  daughter,  from  the  frightfully  bad  example  you  are  so 
continually  giving  them,  we  are  decided  to  dismiss  you  from  our  home, 
until  by  time  and  strict  seclusion  from  the  world  you  give  those  proofs  of 
reformation  which  may  enable  us  to  recal  you,  without  the  danger  of  our 
children  being  corrupted  by  your  outrageous  and  vulgar  conduct.  To- 
morrow, therefore,  at  eight  o'clock,  you  will  leave  our  house  for  that  of 
an  old  and  respected  relative  in  East  Lothian,  who  has  kindly  consented 
to  receive  you,  and  whose  advanced  age,  consequent  experience,  and  rigid 
principles,  will  enable  her  to  keep  you  in  the  subjection  so  necessary  to 
control  your  turbulent  spirit  and  perverted  mind ;  and,  notwithstanding 
ihe  unprecedented  provocation  we  have  received,  yet  shall  we  not  cease 
to  pray  earnestly  for  your  amendment.  You  need  not  speak,"  continued 
the  wise,  merciful,  and  pious  man,  seeing  from  the  hectic  glow  which 
mounted  on  her  cheek,  and  the  motion  of  her  pallid  lip,  that  the  indignant 
spirit  was  about  to  express  itself  in  words.  '^  Our  resolution  is  decided. 
Were  you  to  go  on  your  knees  to  my  injured  wife,  who  so  generously 
"tried  to  replace  to  you  the  mother  who  disgraced  us,  it  would  in  no  way 
alter  our  determination.  So  farewell.  May  this  punishment  be  of  use 
to  you,  and  when  next  we  meet,  I  trust  it  will  be  under  circumstances 
ivhich  may  admit  of  some  hope  as  to  your  being  reclaimed  from  your 
corrupt  and  violent  propensities." 

He  waved  his  hand  majestically  in  finishing  his  speech,  and  motioned 
to  her  to  leave  the  room. 

Christine,  thrilling  with  horror  at  hearing  her  gentle  mother  so  men- 
tioned, felt  for  an  instant  incapable  of  moving ;  then  drawing  a  deep 
breath,  mechanically  obeyed,  and  walked  slowly  towards  the  door ;  but 
before  going  out  she  turned  round,  fixed  on  him  her  large  eyes,  lighted 
up  for  the  moment  with  a  singular  expression,  distinctly  and  emphatically 
pronounced  the  words,  <*  Farewell,  brother  I"  and,  without  once  deigning 
to  give  the  lady  a  single  glance,  left  the  apartment. 

Mr.  Douglas  started.  The  word  ^^  brother"  rang  strangely  on  his  ear ; 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  her  pronounce  it,  and  the  image 
of  his  fond,  indulgent,  and  neglected  mother  presented  itself  for  aa 
mstant  to  his  mind ;  but  the  dulcet,  hypocritical  voice  of  his  better-half 
stopped  the  returning  tide  of  softness  in  his  mind,  and  he  turned  to  re- 
ceive her  felicitations  upon  the  admirable  moderation  and  temper  he  had 
displayed,  when  in  the  act  of  dismissing  his  helpless  orphan  sister  from 
the  shelter  of  his  roof. 
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Feebly  and  slowly  Christine  regained  her  little  room,  to  repose  in  it,  as 
dhe  believed,  for  the  last  time,  but,  when  fairly  there,  felt  almost  glad  to 
find  Jane  occupied  in  packing  her  things. 

"  Hech !  Miss  Christy,"  said  the  woman,  almost  sorrowfully,  "  an'  sae 
ye'pe  gaun  awa' !  I  kent  weel  how  it  wad  be  whane'er  I  seed  the  mistress 
ria  up  the  stair  whan  she  heard  thae  wearisome  weans  skirlin'  that  gate. 
Her  een  was  just  startin'  out  o'  her  head  like  twa  pushioned  needles ;  she 
was  for  a'  the  warld  like  a  vinegar-cruet,  real  blae  wi'  rage.  An'  to 
doot  ye  sae  about  the  head,  poor  bairn,  an'  than  to  send  ye  awa' !  Lord 
save  us !  A'  maun  ride  whan  she  taks  to  the  saddle,  an'  by  my  faith 
she  maks  a  queer  kind  o'  horse  o'  the  maister.  I  wus  I  was  out  o'  the 
house,  for  nae  gude  can  cum  to  it  wi'  sic  a  deevil-driver  through  it ;  an' 
than  down  on  her  knees  at  her  prayers  ae  minute,  than  up  on  her  feet  the 
neist  to  find  faut  wi'  a'  about  her,  an'  drive  everybody  donnart  wi'  her 
fykes.  Gude  guide  us  I  She  has  muckle  need  to  pray  hard  for  hersel', 
an'  it  was  only  to  petition  the  Lord  to  grant  her  a  new  licht  on  her  ain 
ways." 

Poor  Christine  listened  to  this  long  tirade  in  fnoumful  silence  while 
eating  some  bread  and  milk  she  found  prepared  for  her.  She  was  sick 
at  heart,  faint,  and  confused,  otherwise  she  might  have  felt  some  conso- 
lation in  perceiving  that  the  cruel  treatment  she  had  sustained  had  opened 
the  heart  and  lips  of  the  indignant  servant,  who  usually  never  uttered  a 
sentiment,  for  fear  that  an  incautious  word  might  be  reported,  and  pro- 
duce a  dismissal  from  a  house,  where  every  one  was  very  highly  paid  for 
the  complete  moral  subjection  to  which  they  were  condemned.  Jane's 
sympathies  were  for  the  moment  fully  awakened,  however,  probably  from 
having  in  some  way  more  than  usually  excited  her  mistress's  displeasure. 
So  she  proceeded  to  undress  her  little  charge,  and  to  bathe  her  poor  face 
with  warm  milk  and  water,  kindly  wishing  her  good  night  when  she  fairly 
saw  her  into  bed. 

On  returning  early  next  morning  she  found  Christine  already  up,  busy 
packing  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  box  in  her  night-dress.  Nothing  was  forgot ; 
^en  the  fragments  of  the  torn  picture  had  been  carefully  gathered  up 
and  deposited  beside  the  other  objects  of  her  partiality,  but  she  herself 
was  so  pale  and  languid  as  not  to  appear  like  the  same  child  she  had  been 
the  day  before.  Nevertheless,  she  tried  to  take  some  tea  and  eat  the 
bread-and-butter  brought  by  the  servant,  although  every  deep  breath  she 
drew  was  accompanied  by  three  quick  short  sobs,  whilst  her  eyes  con- 
tinually filled  with  tears. 

'^  I>o  you  think,  Jane,"  she  at  last  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  John 
would  carry  to  the  coach  for  me  the  rose-bush  I  got  from  dear  Guy,  and 
I  will  take  the  geranium  myself?" 

"  Hout,  lassie  !"  answered  the  woman,  good  humouredly,  **  I'll  gang 
wr  ye  mysel'^  and  tak'  them  baith  in  my  oxter.  Gude  be  praised!  the. 
mistress  has  got  ane  o'  her  sick  heedachs,  as  she  ca's  them,  and  winna  be 
y^  t6  iorment  folk  thae  day,  an'  the  maister  he'll  be  granin'  owr  her  as 
if  she  was  an  angeL  She  could  mak'  him  believe  that  the  moon's  made 
&  green  cheese !  An'  than  he'll  be  dronin'  awa'  at  the  prayers  in  the 
drawing-room,  an'  if  I  binna  back  in  time  he'll  no'  notice  that  I'm  no* 
there,  maybe,  an'  gif  he  dis,  the  ithers  'ill  tell  him  that  I  am  no'  that  weel 
like  the  mistress,  for  we  behove  to  tell  a  lee  now  an'  then  to  help  illr 
ither  out  o'  a  scrape." 
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So  saying,  Jane  seized  the  flower-pots^  and  called  to  John  to  send  up 
the  porter  for  the  boxes. 

It  was  a  damp,  cold  morning  in  early  spring  that  Christine  left  her 
brother's  house,  on  foot,  as  she  had  entered,  without  Indding  a  single  indi- 
Tidual  in  it  farewell.  She  did  not  depart  alone,  howerer,  John  haying  re- 
ceived orders  from  his  master  to  accompany  her  to  Mrs.  M'Naughton's 
house ;  for  it  was  this  old  and  cross  relative  to  whose  care  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  had  thought  it  the  most  advisable  to  consign  her,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves.  After  a  dreary  journey  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  by  the  Haddington  coach,  they  at  length  stopped  at  a  small 
^te  leading  to  a  bleak-looking,  middle-sised  house  at  about  a  quarter  of 
n  mile's  distance  from  the  road.  A  countryman  was  waiting  to  take  the 
loxes  when  she  descended,  and  Christine,  having  possessed  herself  of  the 
£ower-pots  that  Jane  had  given  in  charge  to  the  guard,  followed  John's 
lordly  steps  along  the  road,  as  he  gave  himself  no  further  trouble  about 
lus  loaded  companion  than  to  walk  rather  slower  than  usual,  to  enable  her 
to  keep  pace  with  him.  A  red-armed  maid-servant  received  them  at  the 
door^  and,  after  crossing  a  desolate-looking  and  empty  haH,  ushered  the 
fatigued  and  disfigured  child  into  the  presence  of  her  future  guardian, 
whom  she  found  seated  in  a  hard  haircloth-covered  arm-chair  beside  a 
very  small  fire,  in  a  comfortless  and  half-furnished  cUning^room. 

Mrs.  M'Naughton  was  a  remarkable-looking  woman,  of  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  She  was  tall  and  thin,  with  hair  as  white  as  snow,  that 
struck  a  strange  contrast  to  the  colour  of  her  face,  the  skin  of  which, 
s^ver  having  been  fair,  had  now  acquired  a  broken  red  brickdust  kind 
of  colour.  The  lines  of  the  mouth  were  anything  but  prepossessing,  from 
the  thinness  and  compression  of  the  lips  denoting  at  the  same  time 
peevishness,  obstinacy,  obduracy,  and  penuriousness ;  but  there  was  a 
singular  brightness  in  her  very  light  blue  eye,  which  led  one  to  suspect 
that  considerable  ability  and  observation  were  blended  in  the  unamiable 
and  unlovable  character  which  the  general  expression  of  her  appearance 
otherwise  denoted.  She  did  not  rise  to  receive  the  shivering  little  girl, 
Bor  did  she  even  extend  a  hand  to  welcome  her  to  her  house,  but  surveyed 
her  for  a  minute  with  a  stern  and  scrutinising  look,  evidently  intended  to 
analyse  her  at  a  glance,  whilst  John  stood  beside  Christine  with  hat  ia 
hand,  as  if  fearing  to  say  a  word  before  the  dreaded  relative  of  his  master. 
What  were  Mrs.  M^Naughton's  impressions  of  the  child  thus  committed 
to  her  care  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  guessed  at,  but  after  a 
silent  survey  she  at  length  broke  silence  in  a  harsh  and  at  the  same  time 
expressive  voice. 

*'  So  you  have  been  behaving  ill  in  your  brother's  bouse,  and  he  has 
been  obliged  to  send  you  to  me  to  keep  you  in  order?" 
Christine  made  no  reply. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  with  your  £ace  ?     Have  you  been  fighting  ?*' 
Still  she  was  silent. 
**  Are  you  dumb  or  insolent  ?" 
But  the  child  spcke  not. 

The  old  woman  laid  hold  of  her  arm,  still  twined  round  her  flower*pot^ 
and  gave  her  a  little  shake.*' 

**  Speak,  I  command  you.   What  is  the  matter  with  your  £aae  P" 
, .  Tii9  litde  girl  xaised  her  eyes  full  on  her  interrogator,  and  calml]p 
replied : 
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"  It  was  a  blow  I  received  from  Mrs.  Douglas." 

There  was  in  the  words  she  uttered,  or  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  some- 
thing that  struck  Mrs.  M'Naughton,  for  she  almost  started,  and  regarded 
the  child  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

"  What  were  you  about  when  she  struck  you  ?" 

''  I  was  pulling  George  by  the  hair  to  get  him  off  a  chair,  where  he 
had  been  destroying  my  paint-box  and  drawings." 

''  Ah  ha !"  muttered  the  old  lady,  in  a  suppressed  tone  of  voice,  at  ihe 
same  time  half  closing  her  piercing  eyes.   "  Was  that  all  ?" 

*'  No ;  he  gave  me  a  blow  on  the  breast." 

"Ah  ha!"  again  murmured  Mrs.  M*Naughton ;  *'you  were  always 
fighting,  I  suppose  ?** 

"I  never  quarrelled  with  any  of  them  before." 

**  But  your  brother  wrote  to  me  yesterday  that  you  had  been  insolent 
to  Mrs.  Douglas." 

'*  I  told  her  that  she  was  a  false,  vain,  and  cruel  woman,  and  bade  her 
keep  her  blows  for  George  and  Lucy,  who  did  nothing  but  mischief  all 
day  long,  and  tell  fibs  from  morning  till  night.*' 

A  singular  smile  curled  the  lip  of  the  old  woman,  and  raising  her  hand 
to  her  face  she  seemed  to  ruminate  for  a  moment,  then  fixing  her  keen 
eyes  again  on  Christine,  she  asked : 

"  What  are  those  flowers  you  are  carrying  so  carefully  ?" 

"  A  rose-bush  and  a  geranium  I  got  from  dear  Guy,  when  he  was  down 
at  Christmas." 

But  when  she  pronounced  the  name  of  her  kind  and  only  friend,  her 
lip  trembled  and  her  voice  faltered. 

"  It  is  not  a  good  sign  of  you  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  that  bad 
and  disorderly  boy,"  remarked  the  aunt,  with  a  stern  frown,  and  in  a  tone 
even  harsher  than  before.  '^  Go  to  your  room  with  your  trumpery,  and 
Peggy  will  help  you  to  unpack  your  things."  And  nodding  a  dismissal 
to  John,  she  desired  him  to  tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  that  she  would 
attend  to  their  directions  "  in  keeping  the  girl  in  order." 

When  alone,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  fire,  rapping  with  her  toe  on  the 
floor  as  she  did  so,  and  remained  plunged  in  thought,  until  the  opening 
of  the  door  announced  the  return  of  her  young  and  unbidden  guest.  She 
motioned  to  the  child  to  take  a  seat  opposite  to  her,  on  a  hard  chair, 
similar  to  the  one  on  which  she  herself  was  seated,  but  said  not  a  word. 
Poor  Christine  was  glad  of  the  warmth,  and  pushed  her  numbed  feet  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  fire,  which  was  too  small  to  spread  any  genial  heat.  She 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  grate,  and  tried  to  arrange  her  thoughts  sufficiently 
to  comprehend  her  new  position ;  once  she  took  a  furtive  glance  at  her 
new  protectress,  but  instantly  averted  her  gaze  on  perceiving  that  the 
old  lady  was  regarding  her  with  intense  scrutiny.  For  an  hour  she  sat 
in  thb  uneasy  way,  listening  to  the  rain  which  now  pattered  against  the 
window,  firom  which  uncomfortable  state  she  was  at  last  relieved  by  Peggy 
coming  in  to  lay  the  cloth  for  dinner,  which  soon  after  made  its  appear- 
ance. But  what  a  different  dinner  firom  the  plentiful  table  of  the  Macin- 
toshes, or  the  elegant  and  luxurious  one  of  Mr.  Douglas,  where  everything 
was  in  the  style  of  a  nobleman's  establishment.  There  were  but  three 
dishes  />n  the  table :  a  tureen  of  mutton  broth,  the  small  scraggy  piece 
of  meat  of  which  it  had  been  made,  garnished  with  a  turnip  cut  in  four, 
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and  two  or  three  small  carrots,  and  one  of  potatoes,  boiled  in  their  skins, 
mealy,  and  smoking  hot,  which  in  some  sort  compensated  for  the  other- 
wise scanty  supply  of  provisions,  and  were  most  g^teful  to  the  cold  and 
hungry  child.  One  after  another  disappeared  from  her  plate,  accom- 
panying the  little  bit  of  meat  to  which  her  aunt  had  helped  her.  When 
she  timidly  ventured  to  ask  for  a  little  more,  she  observed  the  old  lady 
eye  her  sharply,  and  watch  every  mouthful  she  swallowed,  till  the  obser- 
vation became  so  painful  as  to  oblige  her  to  lay  down  her  knife  and  fork 
before  she  was  quite  satisfied  The  water  near  the  house  being  slightly 
mineral,  and  disagreeable  to  taste,  Mrs.  M'Naughton  always  substituted 
a  bottle  of  light  and  acid  beer — called  small  beer  in  Scotland — which  was 
all  the  exhilarating  accompaniment  allowed  to  this  frugal  meal,  where 
every  one  waited  upon  himself,  a  soup  and  flat  plate  being  placed  before 
each  person,  and  the  bottle  of  beer  put  on  the  table  beside  an  uncut  loaf 
of  bread. 

When  Peggy  returned  to  remove  the  remains  of  the  miserly  repast, 
Christine  was  again  motioned  to  her  seat  beside  the  fire,  which  the  old 
lady  arranged  herself,  by  putting  on  an  additional  piece  of  coal,  and 
carefully  gathering  up  the  cinders  that  had  fallen  on  the  hearth  below. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken,  nor  a  lamp  or  candle  allowed,  though  the 
abutters  were  closed,  and  the  old  red  moreen  curtains  drawn  across  the 
-window,  to  exclude  any  lingering  remains  of  twilight  With  no  light 
but  what  proceeded  from  the  g^ate,  and  propped  upon  her  hard  chair, 
poor  Christine  began  shortly  to  feel  overpowered  with  drowsiness,  and 
wakened  every  now  and  then  with  a  start  from  the  uneasy  slumber 
which,  with  irresistible  power,  crept  over  her,  and  ever  as  she  did  so  be- 
came aware  of  the  gleaming  eyes  of  Mrs.  M^Naughton  being  fixed  on  her. 
TTwo  hours  thus  elapsed  before  Peggy  again  appeared  with  the  tea-things. 
One  might  naturally  have  expected  in  the  country  that  honey  or  jelly 
-would  have  been  presented  at  this  meal,  which  was  always  the  last  of 
-which  the  lady  of  the  house  partook  before  retiring  to  bed ;  but  no  such 
luxury  was  allowed  in  this  frugal  household.  A  few  thin  slices  of  toast 
tread,  and  a  little  bit  of  butter,  was  all  the  food  permitted  to  accompany 
m  cup  of  very  weak  tea,  which  was  carefully  made  by  the  penurious  old 
^woman  herself,  and  doled  out  as  if  she  g^dged  every  drop  which  she 
2>oured  into  the  cup. 

Stupified  with  fatigue,  Christine  was  rejoiced  when  at  length  she  was 
dismissed  to  go  to  the  little  bed  prepared  for  her  in  her  aunt's  room,  near 
"which  on  the  same  flat  was.  the  closet  where  she  was  to  dress  and  undress, 
«nd  consider  as  her  own.     It  was  very  scantily  furnished,  with  a  fire- 
place boarded  up,  and  had  a  large  table  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  a 
smaller  one  in  the  window,  a  chest  of  drawers  and  a  little  wardrobe  of 
painted  wood  at  one  end ;  yet  when  its  new  occupant  glanced  round  it, 
%y  the  light  of  the  tallow  candle,  she  felt  inexpressible  pleasure  in  thinking 
it  was  all  her  own,  with  no  George  or  Lucy  to  torment  her.     The  plants 
"that  Guy  had  g^ven  her,  along  with  her  boxes,  bonnet,  and  other  things, 
were  already  placed  in  a  certain  degree  of  order,  and  a  bright  smile 
passed  over  her  face  when  she  thought  how  she  would  arrange  them  all 
nicely  in  the  morning.     Peggy,  who  seemed  to  have  much  more  con- 
sideration for  the  young  appetite  of  the  new  comer  than  her  mistress,  had 
brought  up  a  large  cup  of  warm  milk  and  some  hot  oatcake,  upon  which 
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Christine  made  a  delicious  banquet  before  retiring  to  her  aunt's  chamber, 
promising  to  Peggy  that  she  would  not  voluntarily  mention  this  inuo^- 
tion  upon  the  usual  rules,  as  the  woman  warned  her  "that  the  leddy 
couldna  thole  what  she  ca'd  wastries 

Sound  were  the  slumbers  of  the  orphan  in  her  hard  but  dean  bed,  and 
strong  and  renovated  she  nimbly  arose  when  called  at  eight  next  morning 
by  the  servant,  in  order  to  go  to  her  closet  and  dress  herself  for  breakfast. 
When  she  descended  to  the  dining-room  she  found  a  morning  meal  similar 
to  the  tea-table  of  the  preceding  evening,  presided  at  by  the  old  lady  fa«v 
self  in  a  very  dirty  deshabille,  for  Mrs.  M'Naughton  carried  her  notions  of 
economy  even  to  the  length  of  saving  water.  She  was  just  as  silent  as 
she  had  been  the  day  before,  but  appeared  much  more  peevish ;  the  only 
words  she  said  being  to  tell  Christine  how  ugly  she  looked  after  her  fight- 
ing, and  to  scold  Peggy  for  having  made  up*  by  far  too  large  a  fire ;  this 
would  have  been  rather  difficult,  as  it  was  a  morning  so  damp  and  sleety 
as  to  make  the  blood  curdle  in  one's  veins.  After  the  frugal  meal,  Mrs. 
M'Naughton  betook  herself  to  l^e  dairy  to  skim  her  milk-pans,  and  the 
diild  flew  to  her  little  room  to  water  her  plants,  and  arrange  all  her  things 
according  to  her  fancy.  Happy  and  active  she  commenced  her  operations^ 
and  quickly  forgot  all  her  cares  and  sorrows. 

What  was  it  that  made  the  cold  and  stem  old  woman  on  returning 
firom  her  dairy  pause  with  an  air  of  astonishment  as  she  was  about  to 
enter  her  dining-room,  when,  with  her  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  she 
stopped  and  listened  with  breathless  attention  p  It  was  the  clear  and 
rich  voice  of  the  new  inmate,  ringing  with  astonishing  power  and  fiacility 
all  the  changes  of  a  difficult  Italian  song  she  had  heard  taught  to  the 
young  ladies  at  her  brother's.  Then  suddenly  a  new  train  of  thought 
seemed  to  come  over  the  child,  for  she  stopped,  and  after  the  interval  of 
a  moment  recommenced  singing  in  a  deep,  low,  and  melting  tone  the  old 
Scotch  song  of  the  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest."  Mrs.  M'Naughton  stirred 
not  an  ineh  until  the  last  melancholy  note  died  away  on  her  ear,  and  then, 
with  something  like  a  sigh,  she  slowly  entered  the  room  and  sat  down 
beside  the  fire.  It  was  difficult  to  guess  what  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
this  singular  old  woman  in  the  monotonous  routine  of  her  every-day  life ; 
she  never  worked,  or  scarcely  ever  read,  to  fill  up  the  time  when  disen- 
gaged from  her  farming  concerns,  although  when  she  did  get  a  book 
winch  fixed  her  attention,  she  devoured  it  with  avidity  to  the  exdusion 
of  everything  else.  Every  sixpence  she  laid  out  she  carefully  marked 
down  in  her  account-book ;  and  poring  over  those  books  was  one  of  her 
few  in-door  occupations. 

Christine  soon  sank  into  the  home  routine,  and  her  eariy  habits  of 
country  life  at  Broombank  quickly  resumed  their  power  over  her  pliant 
and  elastic  spirit.  When  the  weather  permitted  she  roamed  about  the 
fields  and  desolate-looking  garden  ;  she  attended  the  milking  of  the  cows, 
and  made  friends  of  the  wild  birds  by  feeding  them  with  the  few  emmbi 
she  carefully  saved  from  her  scanty  meals.  Her  cold  uncarpeted  dress* 
ing-eloset  was  arranged  with  all  the  prized  objects  of  her  sedentary 
amusements,  and  there  were  passed  all  the  tranquil  moments  of  hit 
chilled  existenee ;  but  the  moment  her  aunt's  dreaded  step  was  heard  in 
tbe  unmatted  corridor  the  heart  of  the  poor  child  fluttered  with  nervow- 
aess  and  fear,  for  if  by  chance  she  loeLed  in  upon  her}  £ault  was  fiwnd 
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with  everything.  Tables,  chairs,  drawings,  workbox,  and  books  must  be 
displaced,  and  arranged  according  to  the  stiff  notions  of  the  cross  old 
iromao,  while  Christine  herself  was  abused  as  being  a  useless  and  idle 
pIAgue  in  the  house.  But  this  was  not  the  worst,  for  when  the  capricious 
mood  of  this  female  tyrant  rose  to  an  unusually  high  pitch,  she  never 
failed,  in  summins^  up  the  iniquities  of  her  innocent  victim,  to  hint  that 
no  better  was  to  be  expected  from  the  daughter  of  a  mother  who  had 
dis^^ced  herself  and  her  family  by  a  connexion  with  a  worthless  foreign 
adventurer,  young  enough  to  be  her  son.  It  was  on  such  occasions  that 
the  blood  become  frozen  in  the  veins  of  the  horror-struck  child,  of  whom 
the  vreight  of  the  wrung  heart  seemed  crushing  the  feeble  body ;  «nd 
never  after  a  tirade  like  this  did  the  sound  of  her  innocent  voice  rise  in 
the  house  for  days  together.  She  would  rush  out  into  the  fields  and 
"wander  about,  without  regaiul  to  time  or  place,  and  when  at  last  she  re- 
turned, there  was  a  pallidness  on  her  cheek  and  an  unnatural  lustre  in 
her  eye  that  showed  how  intense  had  been  the  agony  of  her  mental 
suffering.  She  became  thin  and  pale,  grew  rapidly,  and  never  felt  well, 
£or  the  temperature  of  the  locality  where  she  was  placed  was  injurious  to 
her  delicate  organisation ;  there  was  in  this  bleak  exposure  no  genial 
cmring  weather  like  what  used  to  reign  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay  ;  every* 
wing^  was  mildewed  by  the  curdling  east  winds  coming  from  the  sea. 
Christine  shrank  before  them  like  a  blighted  flower,  and  there  was  no 
kind  friendly  voice  like  Nanny's  to  cheer  her  in  her  low-spirited  and 
suffering  moments — no  warm  nres,  well-lighted  and  comfortably  furnished 
rooms^  like  those  in  her  brother's  splendid  mansion,  to  melt  the  chill 
firom  her  shivering  frame  and  cheer  her  sinking  heart  All,  in  short, 
"Was  dark,  desolate,  and  hopeless ;  and  the  unnatural  wish  for  an  early 
death  seized  on  her  unhinged  mind  and  tinged  all  her  thoughts,  even  to 
the  length  of  haunting  her  in  her  dreams.  She  never  made  any  reply  to 
the  cruel  taun^  of  her  aunt,  who,  since  she  began  to  look  more  than 
ruually  ill,  and  had  ceased  to  sing,  seemed  to  increase  in  dislike  and 
axnimony,  even  appearing  to  grudge  the  few  mouthfuls  of  food  she 
Swallowed  at  their  miserable  meals. 


IX. 

Where  there  is  society  and  companionship  there  is  some  kind  of  sup- 

2M>rt  even  in  circumstances  the  most  uncomfortable,  but  in  total  loneli- 

^^ess  and  desolation  the  mind  preys  upon  itself ;  the  more  acute  the  sen- 

^^ibility,  the  warmer  the  heart,  the  more  intense  becomes  the  mental 

^ftuffering,  as  in  the  case  of  Christine,  now  a  girl  of  eleven  years  old.  She 

^^hunned  with  unutterable  fear  the  least  communion  with  her  aunt— only 

^^ttch  by  courtesy,  and  not  by  blood — whose  infirmities  of  temper  had 

^-xicreased  to  so  great  a  degree,  from  the  soUtude  in  which  she  had  for  so 

^Oiany  years  lived,  apd  which  permitted  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of 

^ler  naturally  cynical  tendencies,  that  her  irritability  arose  sometimes 

^^Imost  to  the  height  of  mental  aberration.     By  money  alone  she  pos- 

^^essed  power,  and  to  ensure  her  influence  she  sought  in  every  possible 

"^ay  to  increase  the  store  on  which  her  sway  depended.     The  adulation 

^he  had  received  from  the  Douglases  had  been  administered  so  adroitly, 

^4id  with  such  refinement  of  flattery,  that  it  nourished  and  fixed  we 
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saying  propensity  by  which  they  expected  at  last  to  profit.  Her  asperity 
of  temper,  which  touched  them  not,  quite  banished  from  her  house  all 
other  connexions  whose  rivalry  might  have  been  dreaded.  Indeed,  e^|en 
if  she  had  received  any  other  visitors  than  the  favoured  set  from  Ainslie 
Place,  still  there  would  have  been  no  risk  to  them  as  to  the  certainty  of 
their  ultimately  succeeding  as  her  heirs,  for  John  Douglas,  besides  being 
her  nephew,  was  likewise  the  only  near  relation  she  had  remaining  in  the 
world ;  consequently,  to  his  family  she  had  always  said  she  would  leave 
her  wealth ;  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  her  altering  her 
determination,  for,  with  all  her  faults,  it  had  never  been  known  that  Mrs. 
M'Naughton  had  broken  an  assurance  given  or  a  word  once  pledged. 
Her  household  consisted  of  only  two  domestics — Peggy,  the  maid-of-all- 
work  within  doors,  and  another  woman  who  attended  to  the  dairy  and 
assisted  the  labourers  in  the  farming  concerns.  Both  of  them  were 
vulgar,  cunning  peasant  girls,  such  as  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  great  capital,  who  sought  to  compensate  themselves  for  the 
low  wages  which  they  received  for  their  multitudinous  duties  by  innu- 
merable petty  thefts  in  the  dairy,  poultry-yard,  orchard,  and  garden, 
which  not  even  the  Argus  eyes  of  their  old  mistress  could  detect.  With 
them,  therefore,  the  new  comer  would  have  been  considered  and  dreaded 
as  a  spy  more  than  anything  else,  had  she  even  evinced  the  least  inclina- 
tion towards  any  familiarity  with  corrupt  menials  so  much  contrasted  in 
character  to  the  strict  principles  of  integrity  and  natural  elevation  of 
mind  of  her  much-loved  Nanny.  There  were  no  familiar  animals  of 
which  to  make  pets,  to  fill  the  affections  of  her  warm  and  lonely  heart, 
for  in  Mrs.  M'Naughton's  rigid  system  of  economy  everything,  both 
animate  and  inanimate,  was  strictly  for  use,  and  the  little  g^rl,  remember- 
ing but  too  well  her  agonies  in  parting  with  Donald  and  Oscar,  shrank 
from  seeking  to  attach  to  her  those  poor  creatures  whom  the  next  day 
might  see  condemned  either  to  be  sold  or  killed.  Lovelessly  and  joy- 
lessly her  days  rolled  on,  the  only  varieties  in  her  existence  being  those 
of  pain  and  sufi^ering  occasioned  by  weakened  health  and  frequent  panics 
arising  from  the  wild  and  fitful  starts  of  temper  of  her  old,  violent,  and 
capricious  connexion.  It  happened  on  a  cold  cloudy  day  in  the  end  of 
May,  when  they  were  sitting  one  afternoon  at  their  meagre  dinner,  that 
the  nervous  Christine,  in  handing  her  plate  to  her  aunt  to  receive  her 
small  portion  of  food,  let  it  fall  upon  the  bottle  of  small  beer,  yet  un- 
corked, and  broke  it.  This  beverage,  which  resembled  bottled  air  more 
than  anything  else,  happened  on  the  day  in  question  to  be  in  an  unusually 
frisky  mood ;  on  receiving  its  liberty,  therefore,  so  unexpectedly,  it  directed 
the  fire  of  its  charge  first  straight  into  the  hostess's  face,  and  then  spurted 
all  over  the  table.  The  old  lady  became  enraged  to  a  fearful  extent;  she 
ordered  the  trembling  child  to  leave  the  room,  reproaching  her  not  only 
as  having  come  into  the  world  to  torment  every  one  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  her,  but  also  as  being  the  offspring  of  an  abandoned  woman, 
who  had  disgraced  her  family  by  a  shameful  connexion  with  a  worthless 
foreigner.  For  once  she  shot  past  the  tide- mark  of  the  girl's  forbearance;, 
suddenly,  as  in  the  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Douglas,  her  Italian  spirit  rose. 
With  burning  cheek  and  flashing  eye  she  turned  upon  Mrs.  M'Naughton, 
and  denounced  her  as  a  liar  and  a  tyrant. 

'^  Do  with  me  what  you  like,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  beat,  abuse,  starve  me, 
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bat  never,  never  again  will  I  permit  my  darling  mother's  name  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  way  before  me.  Rather  than  be  guilty  of  so  great  a 
crime,  I  will  leave  the  house  and  beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door,  or  die 
if  €rod  so  wills  it.  My  mother — my  mother !"  she  almost  shrieked,  with 
feverish  excitement.  '*  Oh  !  that  I  could  go  to  you  without  committing 
a  sin,  for  life  is  a  burden  to  your  poor  Christine,  surrounded  as  she  is  by 
cruel  and  wicked  people,  who  delight  in  slandering  you,  and  ill-using  the 
wretched  child  who  has  no  one  to  comfort  and  protect  her !" 

She  rushed  from  the  room,  left  the  house  without  bonnet  or  cloak,  and, 
Tunning  with  all  her  speed,  gained  a  narrow  belt  of  stunted  wood  that 
^ew  upon  a  swampy  bank  sloping  down  to  a  dull  sluggish  stream,  which 
^brined  in  that  place  a  dark  pool  surrounded  by  willows.  This  wy  a  spot 
-that  latterly  she  had  much  frequented,  from  its  being  congenial  to  her 
"V^eak  physical  forces  and  sinking  spirits ;  she  had  bent  and  interwoven 
"fthe  pliant  and  tough  branches  of  the  willows  into  a  kind  of  couch  over 
"fthe  dead-looking  water,  and  was  in  the  habit  oF  reposing  on  it  for  hours 
"ftogether,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  glassy  depth  beneath,  and  pursuing  the 
cmrrent  of  her  gloomy  thoughts.  Here  several  times  Peggy  sought  her 
%o  recal  her  to  the  house  when  she  had  any  job  on  hand  in  which  Chns- 
"^ne's  ever- willing  aid  could  assist  her. 

**  Lord's  sake,  lassie,"  she  said,  the  first  time  she  found  her  reclining 
'there,  ^'  what  maks  ye  like  this  uncanny  bit?  Dinna  ye  ken  that  ance  a 
lad  drowned  a  lass  here  that  he  should  hae  made  an  honest  woman  o'  ? 
Crude  guide  us !  naebody  e'er  gangs  near  the  *  Sanghie  pool'  after  the. 
^loamin'  comes  doon!" 

Still  poor  Christine  continued  to  seek  the  dreary  spot  to  gaze  on  the' 
anotionless  element,  and  imagine  to  herself  Broombank  and  all  her  ancient 
liaunts  reflected  on  its  stilly  surface,  from  the  varied  and  fantastic  forms  of 
"fthe  clouds  above.     There  was  likewise  a  clump  of  Scotch  firs  at  a  little 
distance  which  stood  high  and  alone,  and  through  their  waving  branches 
"tfie  wind  never  ceased  either  to  sigh,  moan,  or  roar  in  an  ominous  manner, 
sometimes  murmuring  like  the  melancholy  whispered  accents  of  dying 
stffection,  often  with  a  harsh  i^d  abrupt  sound  tike  the  tramp  of  armed 
snen,  or  with  a  tempestuous  raving  noise  similar  to  the  loud  and  fiery 
"vociferation  of  multitudes  preceding  the  desolation  occasioned  by  rage  and 
despair.     This  combination  of  scene  and  sound  riveted  and  occupied  the 
"lihoughts  of  the  melancholy  child,  and  filled  her  mind  with  sad  and  sombre 
images,  though  not  adapted  to  bring  it  to  a  healthy  state.     To  this 
gloomy  spot  she  fled  on  the  day  in  question,  and  throwing  herself  on  her 
^willowy  couch,  looked  intentlhf  down  into  the  dark  pool,  as  if  she  sought 
^here  some  secret  omen  to  g^l^  her  onward  on  her  rugged  and  bewil- 
dered course.  Exhausted  ment^y  and  physically,  all  her  faculties  seemed 
~to  become  benumbed  and  poweiiUss  except  the  single  one  of  sight,  and 
^xedly  she  continued  to  watch  the  reflexion  of  the  clouds  on  the  deep 
mndimpled  water,  as  they  swept  past  in  many  a  strange  and  varied  shape. 
3t  18  probable  that  the  violent  excitement  she  had  undergone  had  occa- 
sioned a  reaction  of  weakness  resembling  slumber,  accompanied  by  a 
feverish  and  unr^t  state  of  vision,  for  the  shadows  on  which  she  gazed 
so  rivetedly  gpraduaUy  seemed  to  assume  palpably  defined  forms,  and  the 
objects  of  her  early  love  all  appeared  living  and  moving  before  her  eyea 
Xke  figures  in  a  magic  mirror.     There  she  at  first  beheld  the  cottage  on 
Jan. — ^YOL.  cxxxix.  no.  dliu.  f 
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the  banks  of  the  Tay,  her  uncle,  aunt,  and  cousin  wandering  about  in  the 
garden,  which  scene  was  succeeded  by  the  appearance  of  ^anny  driving 
her  cows  to  pasture — Christine  seemed  to  recognise  the  very  spots  with 
which  the  animals  were  marked.  Then  came  the  well-remembered  bower 
with  all  the  objects  of  her  childish  solicitude,^  and  trees  appeared  to  wave, 
and  yellow  broom  to  glance  in  the  glorious  sunset  of  that  valley  of  beauty. 
Suddenly  those  much-loved  scenes  were  swept  away,  and  the  cloud&  . 
became  reflected  on  the  stream  in  the  semblance  of  a  raging  sea.  What 
comes  driving  along  on  the  storm-crested  waves  ?  It  is  a  ship  in  full  sail, 
and  Guy — ''  dear  Guy" — standing  high  on  the  deck,  looking  down  on. 
his  favourite  with  a  smile !  On  it  goes ;  he  gets  taller  and  taller,  has 
figure  looks  brighter  and  brighter,  until  he  is  surrounded  by  an  aureole 
of  light  proceeding  from  the  golden  mist  in  which  he  disappears !  Ao 
instant  after  and  everything  has  faded  into  a  mass  of  confusion. 

"  But  my  mother,"  sighed  the  half-sleeping  child,  *'  she  comes  not  toi 
cheer  me  like  the  rest.  Alas !  she  has  gone  to  that  world  where  she 
neither  sees  nor  hears  her  poor  Christine." 

Strange  that  the  imaginative  powers  of  the  little  girl  were  so  str(mg  as. 
to  conjure  up  at  the  instant  the  well-remembered  and  much-loved  form, 
for  from  the  bank  there  fell  a  shadow  on  the  water,  the  first  indistinct 
outlines  of  which  quickly  shaped  themselves  into  that  slender  figure  and 
sweet  pale  face ;  but  the  look  of  sadness  had  given  place  ta  &  bright. 
smUe,  as,  laying  one  hand  on  her  daughter's  arm,  she  pointed  upwurds 
with  the  other  to  the  sky.  Through  the  boughs  of  the  willows  and  on; 
the  glassy  stream  came  shooting  down  in  diamond  showers  the  last  rays 
of  the  now  unclouded  sunset,  involving  everything  in  a  haze  of  bright 
obscurity,  and  wakening  the  viuonary  from  her  trance.  But  it  was  not 
all  a  dream,  for  a  hand  was  on  the  arm  of  the  child ;  she  started  and 
turned  round,  and  there  beside  her,  stiff  and  erect,  stood  her  aunt,  with  a 
shawl  thrown  over  her  head. 

'^  Silly  child!  come  home,"  she  said;  but  she  did  not  speak  in  a  harsh 
tone.  *'  You  must  never  again  be  angry  with  the  hasty  words  of  an 
irritable  and  very  old  woman." 

There  was  the  assurance  of  peace  in  those  accents;  the  girPs  acute  ear 
and  fine  perceptions  distinguished  it  well,  and,  feebly  leaving  her  leafy 
seat^  she  accompanied  her  repentant  protectress,  who  continued  to  hold 
her  by  the  arm  until  they  amved  at  the  house.  On  entering  the  dining- 
room,  Christine  sank  quietly  down  on  her  usual  seat,  while  Mrs. 
M'Naughton  stirred  the  fire  to  a  bright  blaze,  and  then  proceeded  ta 
produce  from  a  small  comer-cupboard  some  cake  and  wine,  which  she 
handed  to  the  poor  exhausted  girl.  Such  proofs  of  consideration  were 
extraordinary,  continuing,  as  they  did,  all  the  time  of  tea;  and  what  was 
more  astonisning  still,  when  the  child  was  about  to  withdraw  to  her  room, 
the  old  lady  kindly  wished  her  "  good  night" — a  form,  she  never  gene- 
rally thought  of  observing  towards  any  one.  But  the  spell  was  broken ; 
she  now  knew  that  the  fragile  form  before  her  enshrined  a  firm,  energetic, 
and  indignant  spirit;  and  the  very  demonstration  of  determination  and 
rebellion,  that,  with  a  weak  or  base  mind,  might  have  confirmed  personal 
dislike,  had  quite  a  different  effect  on  Mrs.  M'Naughton.  She  now  felt 
that  there  was  between  her  and  the  friendless  orphan  the  sympathy  of 
mental  strength ;  and  the  inmate  whom  she  had  before  merely  tolerated. 
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she  now  began  to  like.  During  the  night  that  followed,  ChristiQe  often 
sigh^  through  her  uneasy  slumber,  or  murmured  some  affectionate  words 
addressed  to  her  mother  and  *'  dear  Guy,"  and,  could  any  one  have  wit» 
nessed  the  scene  at  such  moments,  it  would  have  been  strange  to  have 
beheld  the  old  and  rigid  figure  and  face  of  the  hard  and  stern  Mrs. 
M'Naughton^  appearing,  half  leaning  out  of  bed,  listening  intently  to 
the  plaintive  accents  of  the  child  ;  then,  as  soon  as  she  was  quiet,  laying 
herself  back  on  her  pillow  with  her  eyes  wide  open,  and  her  thoughta 
evidently  so  deeply  engaged  as  to  set  sleep  at  defiance. 

From  this  time  things  began  to  improve  with.  Christine.  To  her 
amazement,  she  next  day  found  the  board  removed  from  before  the  grate 
of  her  little  dressing-room,  and  a  comfortable  fire  lighted  in  it.  She  was 
the  object  of  no  more  personal  reproaches  from  the  old  lady,  although 
her  habits  of  querulousness  in  other  respects  were  too  confirmed  to  be  re- 
nounced; and^  although  her  parsimonious  table  always  continued  the 
same,  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking  more  luxuriously  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  life  being  esteemed  by  her  a  sin;  and,  ia 
this,  she  only  condemned  others  to  the  rules  to  which  she  strictly  adhered 
in  her  own  person.  There  were,  however,  two  great  concessions  now 
made  to  Christine  individually;  every  Saturday  morning,  her  aunt  pre* 
sented  her  with  a  shilling  for  pocket-money,  which  ensured  her  a  degree 
of  independence  she  had  never  known  before,  and,  what  was  a  still  greater 
source  of  delight^  the  room  beside  hers  on  the  upper  story  was  opened  to 
give  her  admittance  to  the  library.  The  late  Mr.  M'Naughton,  having 
been  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  had  collected  most  of  the  best  books  of 
the  day  to  amuse  his  mind  when  resident  in  the  country,  and  perhaps, 
likewise,  to  soothe .  his  feelings,  which  must  have  been  continually 
wounded  by  his  wife's  intractable  temper.  This  apartment  was  all  that 
the  house  possessed  of  a  drawing-room,  and  into  it  Mrs.  M'Naughton. 
never  entered — probably  from  painful  recollections  which  she  kept  buried 
at  the  bottom  of  her  heart — so.  that  the  books  were  dusty  and  unused,  at. 
least  with  the  exception  of  those  that  had  been  stolen  or  lost.  Luckily 
for.Christine,  however,  any  of  a  free  and  coarse  description  had  been 
abstracted,  by  means  of  false  keys,  for  the  amusement  of  the  different 
worthless  servants  who  had  succeeded  one  another  in  the  uncomfortable 
establishment,  so  that  if  the  old  lady  had  been  seized  with  the  whim  of 
renewing  acquaintance  with  the  admired  heroes  of  former  days,  such  as 
"  Tom  Jones,"  "  Peregrine  Pickle,"  &c.,  she  would  have  found  them — like 
other  men  of  pleasure,  enterprise,  and  spirit — quite  characteristically 
**  absent  without  leave."  The  chief  part  of  the  collection,  besides  the 
law  books,  consisted  of  history,  travels,  and  periodical  works,  all  the 
great  poets  of  the  day,  the  romances  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  the  novels  of  Miss 
Bumey,  and  a  few  of  the  earlier  works  of  Scott,  Miss  Austin,  and  Miss 
Edgeworth.  What  a  treasure  was  here  opened  to  the  young  reader! 
There  were  grave  books  that  developed  her  thoughts  with  enlarged  and 
truthful  views  on  every  subject,  and  gay,  sublime,  or  imaginative  ones^ 
that  filled  her  mind  with  images  of  spirit  and  beauty,  splendid  concep- 
tions, and  elevated  sentiments.  It  was  an  absolute  banquet  to  the 
hitherto  intellectually  starved  child,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  she 
deeply  indulged  in  it.  She  knew  no  more  hours  of  monotony  and  dul- 
Hess;    her  mornings  were  filled  with  employments  of  all  kinds ;    her 
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naturally  well-regulated  mind  leading  her  to  an  orderly  partition  of  time, 
yet  never  rendering  her  unwilling  to  fly  at  her  aunt's  request  to  the 
garden  to  gather  green  peas  for  dinner,  or  even  to  dig  up  a  few  potatoes 
for  the  same  purpose,  when  the  dairy  maid  was  otherwise  engaged  with 
the  men  in  the  flelds.  In  the  evening  she  carried  a  book  to  the  dining- 
room,  which  she  amused  herself  in  reading  while  the  old  lady  continued 
to  ruminate,  looking  intently  at  the  fire,  as  she  rapped  the  floor  with  the 
point  of  her  left  foot.  The  two  hours  between  dinner  and  tea  were  no 
longer  irksome,  for  the  now  genial  weather  permitted  her  to  go  out,  or, 
if  it  rained,  her  own  little  room  was  sufliciently  comfortable  to  permit 
her  employing  herself  there  without  disturbing  the  singularly  unsociable 
habits  of  the  moral  recluse.  Even  when  the  short  days  of  autumn  came 
on,  and  she  found  herself  condenmed  to  sit  silent  on  the  hard  chair  oppo- 
site to  her  aunt  in  the  dining-room — the  indulgence  of  a  fire  in  her  own 
apartment  being  strictly  confined  to  the  forenoon — still  her  thoughts 
were  either  wandering  with  Robinson  Crusoe  in  his  desert  island,  occu- 

Eied  with  the  embarrassments  of  Miss  Burney's  heroines,  or  figuring  to 
erself  the  Castle  of  Udolpho,  the  Chllteau  de  Blanc,  or  the  shadowy  form 
of  Schedoni  appearing  to  Vivaldi  from  behind  the  ruined  wall  at  Naples. 
She  had  now  been  eight  months  a  resident  in  the  house  of  her  old  con- 
nexion, and  during  all  that  time  had  never  once  seen  her  brother,  his 
wife,  or  the  young  ladies,  although  the  whole  family  had  several  times 
been  at  Seafield — the  name  of  Mrs.  M^Naughton's  dreary  place.  They 
had  always  come  at  an  hour  when  she  was  up-stairs,  and  she  had  never 
been  sent  for  during  their  short  forenoon  call.  After  those  visits  she  had 
observed  that  her  hostess  remained  more  than  generally  preoccupied, 
and,  when  she  did  break  her  usual  rules  of  taciturnity,  it  was  only  to  de- 
nounce Guy,  who,  it  appeared,  had  made  good  his  purpose  of  becoming 
a  sailor.  During  the  time  he  had  been  banished  from  the  paternal  roof^ 
in  consequence  of  his  unmanageable  conduct,  he  had  spent  his  vacations 
at  the  house  of  Admiral  Stanley,  an  uncle  of  his  mother's,  and  the  jovial 
old  tar,  having  quite  entered  into  his  views,  had  exerted  his  interest  to 
get  the  scapegrace  appointed.  After  a  visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas, 
Mrs.  M'Naughton  never  ceased  inveighing  against  the  '*  young  rascal" 
—as  she  unscrupulously  called  him — *'  who,  instead  of  submitting  to  be 
made  a  banker,  according  to  the  wise  intentions  of  his  parents,  had  in- 
sisted upon  going  to  sea,  in  order  to  lead  a  wild  and  reckless  life  suited 
to  his  turbulent  and  evil-disposed  character."  Poor  Christine  listened 
to  those  tirades  in  silence  and  in  trembling — no  power  on  earth  could 
have,  induced  her  to  say  a  word  against  her  champion;  but  the  many 
concessions  made  to  her  by  her  aunt  since  the  day  of  the  quarrel  sealed 
her  ^8  with  a  sentiment  of  gratitude,  and  it  was  only  by  the  sorrowful 
expression  of  her  pale  ^ace,  and  the  tears  which  involuntarily  filled  her 
eyes,  that  the  old  lady  could  guess  how  inexpressibly  pained  she  was  to 
heai^  h6r  rough  but  generous  friend  talked  of  in  terms  so  harsh  and  full 
of  condemnation. 
^  ■        • 
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MY  IDEAL. 

BT  ISIDORE   G.   ASGHER. 

I  ciNNOT  reach  it — far  bevond  my  sight. 
In  regions  tipped  with  loveliness  (fivine, 

It  dwells  eternally ;  and  no  strange  flight 

Of  fluttering  thought  can  make  it  wholly  mine. 

I  walk  the  dusty,  trammelled  ways  of  earth, 
I  mix  with  those  I  fain  would  not  despise, 

Tet  everywhere  my  ideal  glimmers  forth. 
And  bares  its  beauty  o'er  my  weary  eyes. 

It  is  not  garmented  in  worldly  dress. 
It  bears  no  mortal  shape  nor  phantom  guise. 

But  the  pure  wonder  of  its  loveliness, 
Is  as  the  starlight  in  translucent  slaes ! 

I  feel  its  glory  when  the  tranquil  night 
Soothes  the  dull  turmoil  of  the  irksome  day, 

When  tenderly  from  its  ethereal  height. 
It  sweeps  the  frettings  of  my  soul  away. 

I  drink  the  drugged  bitterness  of  life. 
Mixed  with  the  fume  and  sparkle  of  its  joys ; 

I  breathe  the  tainted  vapours  of  its  strife, 
The  hope  that  sickens,  and  the  dream  that  cloys. 

Yet  evermore  my  eyes  in  awe  above. 
Are  cast  upon  my  pure,  serene  ideal. 

That  tones  the  world's  voice  to  a  strain  of  love, 
And  paves  with  light  the  pathways  of  the  real. 

All  that  is  best  of  beauty  is  its  dower. 

All  that  is  pure  in  piety  its  bequest ; 
The  subtle  spring  of  truth,  the  soul  of  power. 

It  gives  our  dreams  their  scope— our  life  its  zest. 

All  nobler  aims  that  bid  the  mind  unfold 
Its  highest,  truest  gifts,  by  it  is  wrought ; 

A  spiritual  glory,  brightening  the  cold 
Ajid  dark  and  arid  m  our  deeds  and  thought. 

I  cannot  reach  a  ray  that  dwells  on  high, 
I  cannot  grasp  perfection's  infinite  power, 

And  yet  the  sun  that  lights  a  planet's  sky. 
Engrafts  the  streaks  of  colour  on  a  flower  ! 

And  so,  I  look  and  strive,  and  every  dream. 
That  wakes  the  soul  to  love  and  to  aspire, 

Resting  upon  the  halo  of  its  gleam. 
Perchance  may  be  illumined  with  its  fire ! 
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BEAUTIFUL  THOUGHTS  * 

"  Few  of  the  wiays,"  Dr.  Ramage  justly  remarks,  "  that  conduct  to 
virtue  are  more  full  of  j^leasaDtness  tind  peace  than  that  which  leads  us 
to  warm  our  hearts  hy  putting  them  in  close  contact  with  nohle  natures/' 
"  I  am  not  the  rose,"  says  the  Ekistern  apologue,  *^  but  I  live  with  the 
rose,  and  so  I  have  become  sweet."  It  is  not  that  all  is  sound,  wise, 
judicious,  or  even  tasteful,  that  many  positions  are  not  paradoxical,  and 
others  untenable;  but  still  there  is  always  something  to  be  gathered 
from  the  thoughts  of  gifted  men,  that  illumines  the  mind  and  gladdens 
the  heart,  while  it  chastens  the  feelings  and  improves  the  whole  nature 
of  man. 

One  of  the  things  that  first  strikes  the  reader  of  Dr.  Ramage's  charm- 
ing compilations  is  the  antiquity  and  tenacity  of  proverbial  wisdom.  The 
Hellenic  Greeks -had  the  advantage,  possibly,  of  much  Eastern  lore — 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  and  Indian,  the  latter  as  particularly 
testified,  according  to  Max  'Mtiller,  in  mythological  origins  ;  but  they 
had  not  the  advantages  of  prophetical  inspiration  or  of  revelation,  nor 
were  they  acquainted  with  th«  constitution  of  man  «s  propounded  in  more 
recent  times  by  the  study  of  the  natural  and  moraMaws.  Their  litera- 
ture teems,  notwithstanding,  with  a  wisdom  which,  however  taste  and 
opinions  may  vary,  has  stood  the  test  of  successive  ages  and  peoples,  like 
gold  without  alloy.  The  deseription  of  a  demagogue,  under  the  epithet 
of  Thersites, 

Awed  by  no  shame,  by  no  respect  controll'd, . 

In  scanaal  busy,  in  reproaches  bold, 

by  Homer— the  father  of  poetry— ^is  a  well  known  example.  The  same 
character  is  ta  be  found  portrayed  by  Livy,  by  Montesquieu,  and  by  a 
host  of  modems.     The  same  old  poet's 

Conquest  to-day  .my  happier  sword  may  bless, 
'Tis  man's  to  fight,  but  Heaven's  to  give  success, 

is  but  another  version  of  *'  Man  proposes,  God  disposes."  Demosthenes, 
in  like  manner,  said :  "  Whatever  was  the  duty  of  brave  men,  they  were 
all  ready  to  perform,  but  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe  decided  the 
fate  of  each."  Pindar  says:  "I  may  hope,  indeed;  but  the  event  is 
with  God  alone."  Pkiutus  had  it :  "  Specat  quidem  animus :  quo  eveniat, 
diis  in  manu  est."  Fenelon  wrote :  "  God  gives  to  human  passions,  even 
when  they  seem  to  decide  everything,  only  what  is  necessary  for  be- 

*  Beautiful  Thoughts  from  Greek  Authors,  with  English  Translations  and 
Livesof  the  Authors;  an  English  Index  of  Subjects  analytically  arranged ;  also 
numerous  references  to  parallel  passages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Latin  and 
English  Authors.    By  Craufurd  Tait  Ramage,  LL.D. 

Beautiful  Thoughts  from  Latin  Authors,  with  English  Translations  and  a 
Latin  Index;  also  an  English  Index  of  Subjects  analytically  arranged.  By 
Craufurd  Tait  Ramage,  LL.D. 

Beautiful  Thoughts  from  French  and  Italian  Authors,  with  English  Transla- 
tions and  Lives  of  the  Authors;  an  English  Index  of  Subjects  analytically 
arranged ;  also  numerous  references  to  parallel  passages  from  Latin,  Greek,  and 
English  Authors.    By  Craufurd  Tait  Ramage,  LL.D.    Liverpool:  Howell. 
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coming  the  instruments  of  His  designs :  thus  man  works,  but  it  is  God 
who  c&ects."  So  Seneea  also,  in  his  Epistles  :  "  Ducunt  volentem  fata, 
nolentem  trahunt." 

Even  faith  in  a  superintending  God'«  .providence  is  more  or  less  inti- 
mately allied  with  old  notions  of  Fate,  Predestination,  Fortune,  and  even 
Necessity.     These  were  all  favourites  with  antiquity. 

No  hostile  hand  can  antedate  my  doom. 
Till  fate  condemns  me  to  the  silent  tomh, 

wrote  Ho^er;  and  .^chylus  propounded : 

The  free  escapes  not  jEate,  more  than  the  wretch 
That  trembles  at  his  proud  lord's  tyrannous  hand. 

Horace  pictures  forth  &te  or  necessity  as  stalking  inexorable  before  man 
with  solemn  pace  and  awful  state ;  and  Virgil  declared  that  *'  fate  and 
the  dooming  gods  are  deaf  to  tears."  The  poet  of  Brundusium  is  fond 
of  representing  Fate  as  '^  shaking  the:um."  Livy  also  ridicules  those  who 
^PTould  attempt  to  shun  their  ftite.  "  The  fates  will  find  their  way," 
Virgil  also  insists ;  but; the  great  satirist,  Juvenal,  writes : 

Since  every  age  and  dime 
See  different  fates  attend  tne  self-same  crime ; 
Some  made  by  villany,  and  some  undone. 
And  this  ascend  a  scaffold,  that  a  throne. 

So  also  Voltaire,  who,  in  hia  ^^  Orestes,"  says  that  the  decrees  of  Fate 
of^en  lead  us  astray;  it  conducts  mortals;  it  directs  their  steps  by  secret 
paths  which  they  know  not ;  it  plunges  them  into  the  pit,  and  some- 
times draws  them:  out  of  it;  it  loads  with  chains;  it  raises  them  to  the 
empire ;  it  causes  them  to  £nd  life  in  the  midst  of  the  tomb."     There  is 
Ho    word  in  the  Old   or  New  Testament  which  has   been   translated 
•*  fiate,"  yet  one  Ferrier,  a  Christian,  wrote:  "  When  we  choose,  we  are 
masters  of  our  own  fate ;"  but  Ferrier  was  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition 
£)r   his  heterodoxy.     Shakspeare  appears  to  have  entertained  a  great 
xrespect  for  fate.     His  allusions  to  it  are  fr'equent.     *'  What  fates  impose, 
."that  men  must  needs  abide,"  is  one  of  his   utterances.     "  Who  can  con- 
txcX  his  fate?"  and  '^  Men  at  some  times  are  masters  of  their  fate,"  are 
others.     Whilst  fate  is  expressive  of  an  inevitable  necessity  depending 
iipon  a  superior  cause  or  being,  predestination  would  foreshadow  fate  or 
express  its  being  foreordained.     This  at  least  in  its  olden  sense,  before 
it  became  a  religious  dogma.     "  Has  any  good  fortune  befallen  you  ?" 
says  Marcus  Antoninus.     *'  It  has  been  predestinated  to  you  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  whatever  happens  has  been  so  fated."  Cicero 
also  argued  that  '^  nothing  has  ever  happened  which  has  not  been  pre- 
destinated; and  in  the  same  way  nothing  will  ever  occur  the  predis- 
}>osing  causes  for  which  may  not  be  found  in  nature."     Fortune  is  spoken 
of  mostly  under  the  influence  of  feeling,  as  when  ^schylus  says  : 

By  nature  man  is  form'd  with  boundless  wishes 
For  prosperous  fortune ;  and  the  great  man's  door 
Stands  ever  open  to  that  envied  person 
On  whom  she  smiles. 

"  To-morrow  Fortune's  ray  may  shine  with  comfort,  though  it  lowers  to- 
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day/'  writes  that  znost  famous  of  pastoral  poets,  Theocritus.  The  incon- 
stancy of  fortune  has  also  always  been  a  fayourite  theme  with  moralists. 

Portune,  like  a  man 
Distemper'd  in  his  senses,  this  way  now. 
Now  that  way  leaps,  inconstant  in  her  course, 

writes  Euripides,  who  also  said  that  the  gods  assign  to  different  men 
fortunes  as  different.  Arrian  spoke  of  the  events  of  fortune  as  unexpected 
and  not  to  be  guarded  against;  whilst  the  more  philosophic  Plutarch 
justly  expounded  that  our  fortune  depends  on  our  own  exertions.  The 
allusions  to  Fortune  in  the  writings  of  the  Romans,  who,  like  the  Greeks, 
personified  and  worshipped  her  as  a  deity,  are,  as  may  be  readily  imagined, 
very  numerous.     Some,  as  the  saying  of  Ovid's, 

for  those  that  dare 
Are  gods,  Fortune's  chiefest  favours  share ; 

of  Terence's  *'  Fortune  favours  the  brave,"  and  Virgil's  "  Fortune  be- 
friends the  bold,"  have  become  proverbial.  Fortune  is,  however,  far 
more  generally  spoken  of  in  a  spirit  of  detraction  than  of  praise.  Seneca 
apostrophises  her  as  alluring  with  a  deceitfiil  countenance.  Cicero  de- 
scribes her  as  not  only  blind  herself,  but  the  cause  of  blindness  in  others; 
and  Livy  says  she  can  blind  a  whole  people.  Horace  depicts  her  as  an 
ever-changing  dame,  Ausonius  rails  at  her  fickleness,  Virgil  derides  her 
frowns,  Tacitus  avers  that  the  caprices  of  fortune  turn  all  mundane  things 
to  jest,  and  Publius  Syrus  declares  that  '^  Fortune,  when  she  caresses  a 
man  too  much,  makes  him  a  fool."  French  and  Italian  literature  appear 
to  present  little  that  is  novel  upon  a  theme  so  thoroughly  exhausted  by 
antiquity.  Deshoulieres  said  a  clever  thing  when  he  declared  that  no  one 
is  satisfied  with  his  fortune,  nor  dissatisfied  with  his  understanding;  and 
Madame  de  S6vigne  appears  to  have  first  said,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
that  which  has  since  been  attributed  to  the  great  Napoleon,  *'  La  fortune 
est  toujours  pour  les  gros  bataillons." 

When  Theocritus  wrote,  "  Need,  Diophantus,  ready  wit  imparts,"  Dr. 
Ramage  appears  to  think  that  he  anticipated  the  proverb,  *'  Necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention."  The  ancients  held  necessity  in  greater  horror 
than  even  fate  or  fortune.  "  Nothing  is  stronger,"  says  Euripides, 
**  than  necessity ;"  or  rather,  he  gives  it  as  the  sentence  of  the  sage,  show- 
ing how  much  proverbial  wisdom  was  current  in  Greece  at  the  time,  when 
that  country  was  first  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Persians,  ^schylus 
declared  that  "  Necessity  is  far  stronger  than  art ;"  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassensis  averred  that  it  is  stronger  than  human  nature  ;  and  Plato  added 
the  climax  by  asserting  that  '^  even  God  is  said  to  be  unable  to  use  force 
against  necessity."  The  ancients,  in  fact,  instead  of  looking  upon  neces- 
sity as  the  quality  of  a  thing,  or  the  result  of  a  law  of  nature,  regarded  it 
either  as  the  thing  itself  or  a  power,  mistaking,  in  fact,  effect  for  cause. 
Virgil  spoke  of  studious  need  exploring  useful  arts,  and  it  was  a  proverb 
with  the  Romans  that  ''  Necessity  imposes  law,  does  not  herself  receive 
it,"  just  as  it  is,  in  fewer  words,  among  the  modems.  The  Italians  also 
admit  that  we  must  yield  to  necessity.  *^  It  is  necessity,  and  not  pleasure, 
that  compels  me,"  wrote  Dante ;  and  the  proverb,  "  To  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity,"  which  appears  in  Rabelais,  is  found  before  in  Chaucer,  '^  That 
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I  made  a  virtae  of  necessity,  and  took  it  well."  Shakspeare  has  the  same, 
as  also  **  There  is  no  yirtue  like  necessity,"  "  Grim  necessity/'  and  "Neces- 
sity's sharp  pinch." 

Predestination  in  the  Gospel  is  taken  for  the  design  which  God  has  heen 
pleased  to  have  of  bringing  by  His  free  grace  to  faith  and  eternal  salya-  » 
tion  some  various  persons  whom  he  loved  in  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  29,  30). 
The  system  of  an  omniscient  and  all-wise  God's  providence,  adopted  by 
Jews  and  Christians  alike,  excluded  all  ideas  of  another  power  regulating 
the  good  and  ill  that  befals  man,  and  hence  the  word  is  not  met  with  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  necessity  is  alluded  to  as  the  state  of  a  thing  when  it 
is  contrary  to  its  nature  and  principles  to  be  otherwise  (Heb.  ix.  16),  as 
also  in  the  sense  of  force  or  constraint  (2  Cor.  ix.  7).  It  is,  however,  more 
generally  used,  as  in  some  of  the  instances  given  above,  in  the  sense  of 
poverty  or  want  of  temporal  good  things. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  whilst  the  Jews  were  so  much  in 
advance  of  the  Greeks  in  appreciating  God's  providence,  that  they  appear 
to  have  had  but  very  faint  notions  regarding  a  future  state,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  Hellenic  Greeks  openly  and  distinctly  avowed  their 
belief: 

No ;  the  devouring  flames,  my  son,  that  waste 

The  body  of  the  dead,  touch  not  the  soul ; 

That  lives,  and  knows  its  destined  hour  to  show 

Its  wrath :  yet  for  the  dead  our  sorrows  rise, 

said  .£schylus,  who  has  been  justly  termed  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the 
world. 
Old  Homer  had,  indeed,  long  before  expounded  : 

'Tis  true,  'tis  certain;  man,  though  dead,  retains 
Part  of  himself;  th'  immortal  mind  remains  : 
The  form  subsists  without  the  body's  aid, 
Aerial  semblance,  and  an  empty  shade ! 

So  also  Euripides : 

Each  various  part, 
That  constitutes  the  frame  of  man,  returns 
Whence  it  was  taJten;  to  th'  ethereal  sky 
The  soul. 

Plato,  as  is  well  known,  went  further,  and  argued  the  existence  of  one 
good  and  wise  God.  "  Is  it  possible,  then,"  he  says,  "  that  the  soul, 
which  is  invisible,  and  proceeding  to  another  place,  spotless,  pure,  and  in- 
visible (and,  therefore,  truly  called  Hades — t.  e.  invisible),  to  dwell  with 
the  good  and  wise  God  (where,  if  Gt>d  so  wills  it,  my  soul  must  imme- 
diately g^) — can  this  soul  of  ours,  I  say,  being  such  and  of  such  an 
essence,  when  it  is  separated  from  the  body,  be  at  once  dissipated  and  de- 
stroyed, as  many  men  say  ?" 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  more  intellectual  Romans  only  held 
one  opinion  upon  the  subject  Cicero,  however,  spoke  somewhat  doubt- 
ingly,  but  wisely.  But  he  argued  the  divine  nature  of  the  soul,  and  de- 
dared  that  it  exists  "  by  the  consent  of  all  nations."  It  is  strange  to  find 
a  man  so  in  advance  of  his  time  as  Plato,  who  advocated  the  existence  of 
^ne  good  and  great  God,  as  also  of  a  future  state,  and  who  anticipated 
several  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  lending  himself  to  the  notion  of 
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the  transmigration  of  douls  into  beasts  and  birds ;  bnt  Luoan  did  the  same 

.  thing,  only  with  the  Boman  qusestor  it  was  in  new  worlds  that  the  souls 
found  new  bodies.    Oyid,  who  also  appears  to  have  belieyed  in  the  trans- 

r migration  of  souls,  wrote  of  the  unbodied  spiritas  lodging  where  it  lighted 

^  "in  man  or  beast." 

Plato,  as  we  have  observed,  not  only  anticipated  some  of  the  elementary 

'dootrines  of  Christianity,  as,  "Let  no  one  speak  ill  of  another,"  but  he 
also  argued  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  of  no  value;  that  we  must 

•ohey -God  rather  than  man;  that  we  must  take  care  of  the  soul  rather 

ithan  of  the  body  ;  that  we  must  not  return  evil  for  evil ;  that  true  virtue 
subsists  with  wisdom ;  that  if  our  limbs  are  an  evil  they  must  be  cut  off; 
that  every  good  gift  is  from  above ;  that  we  are  punished  for  our  good  ; 

tthat  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  the  just ;  that  all  run,  but  ond 
receiveth  the  prize  ;  that  there  will  be  a  judgment-day  ;  that  the  noblest: 
victory  is  to  conquer  oneself;  and.  he  metes  out  the  justice  of  God  to  thd 
wicked  as  James  and  Peter  have  done.  All,  indeed.  Christian  doctrines, 
to  be  referred  to  their  own  several  texts.  Marcus  Antoninus  also  bade 
men  love  the  human  ittce  and  obey  God,  and  insisted  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  men  to  love  even  those  who  injure  them.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  this 
emperor,  so  wise  in  some  things  himself,  treated  the  Christians  with  a 
cruel  severity. 

There  are  no  people  more  tenacious  of  the  lessons  of  antiquity  thacn 
politicians.  Each  in  his  own  time  always  believes  himself  to  be  in  ad- 
vance of  his  own  and  of  all  past. ages.  Yet  was  there  as  much  wisdam.ii: 
politics  among  the  ancients  as  there  is  in  philosophy.  Demagogues  sac 
even  democrats  are  especially  denounced.  "  It  is  impossible,"  saic 
Demosthenes^  "  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  low  and  grovelling  pur*- 
suits  to  entertain  noble  and  generous  sentiments.  T^o;  their  thoughts 
must  always  necessarily  be  somewhat  similar  to  their  employments.* 
"  The  other  qualities  requisite  for  a  demagogue,"  said  Aristophanes,  "  ar^ 
yours — ^foul-mouthed,  base-bom,  a  low,  mean  fellow.  You  possess  ever^ 
quality  necessary  to  make  your  way  with  the  mob." 

It  is  the  fashion  with  many  to  deride  the  advantages  of  birth,  and  t^ 
deny  to  man  what  they  grant  to  a  horse.  The  ancients  did  not  counts 
nance  such  a  false  philosophy.  "  Honourable  descent,"  wrote  Aristotle 
"  is  in  all  nations  greatly  esteemed  ;  besides,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  thi 
children  of  men  of  worth' will  be  like  their  fathers,  for  nobility  is  the  virtLJi 
of  a  family." 

There  is  a  grace, 
A  dignity  in  those  of  noble  birth. 
That  marks  their  high  rank, 

wrote  Euripides ;  and  again : 

Strong  is  the  mark,  illustrious  the  high  impress 
Of  noble  birth,  from  great  to  greater  still 
Advancing,  when  the  dignity  of  virtue 
Heflects  fresh  lustre  on  nobility. 

Plato  ably  exjiounded  how  all  men  are  brethren;  but  God,  who  mfla.c 
(US,  has  mixed  gold  in  the  composition  of  some,  silver  in  that  of  others,  -slw: 
iron  and  copper  in  that  of  husbandmen  and  craftsmen.  "  They  are  ^ 
brass,  and  tin,  and  iron,  and  lead,"  Ezekiel  said  of  the  Israelites.  "  Men- 
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ttdds  Plato,  '*  will  in  general  beg^et  ehildren  like  to  themselves ;"  and 
Euripides  proponnded  the  same  sentiment  when  he  wrote,  "Noble 
ehildbnen  spring *from  noble  fathers;  and  the  children  of  the  bad  are  like 
in  nature  to  their  parents." 

The  folly  of  pnde  in  birth  is  at  the  same  time  justly  ridiouled  by 
Menander,  and  is  blamed  by  Plato,  and  whilst  the  excesses  of  democracy 
are  exposed,  the  corse  of  tyranny  is  even  still  more  strongly  deuomiced. 
Human  wisdom  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and  whilst  we  can,  like  the  wise 
spoken  of  by  Sophocles,  gather  wisdom  from  the  past,  we  still  find  many 
propositions  which  are  either  imsound  when  taken  alone,  or  which  admit 
of  a  converse.  Thus,  for  example,  we  are  told  by  ^sohylus  that  pros- 
perity is  a  shadow — a  passing  light,  and  by  Seneca  that  *'  he  leans  on  a 
feeble  reed  who  takes  pleasure  in  what  is  external  to  himself."  '*  Pros- 
perity is  a  feeble  reed,*'  says  also  a  French  writer.  Yet,  whilst  adversity 
is  justly  said  by  Menander  to  be  sometimes  the  cause  of  good,  none 
applaud  it.  Thucydides  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  serious  calamity,  and 
Irailemon  deemed  it  pleasant  to  think  on  only  when  it  is  past.  So  also 
t)f  riches.  That  such  are  mere  vanity,  and  not  essential  to  happiness, 
has  been  proppunded  by  Greeks,  by  Jews,  by  Latins,  and  by  all  modems, 
yet  Hesiod  has  the  courage  to  say,  '^  Money  is  life  to  us  wretched  mortals," 
and  throughout  'the  Old  Testament  honour  will  be  found  allied  to 
riches. 

The  comparative  advantages  of  humble  life  and  seclusion,  and  of 
worldly  strife  and  activity,  have  in  the  same  way  been  set  forth  in  contrast 
by  the  poets  and  moralists  of  all  ages.  "  Men  are  taught  virtue  and  a 
love  of  independence,"  says  Menander,  "by  living  in  the  country;"  and 
he  adds  elsewhere :  "  The  life  of  those  who  live  in  the  country  possesses 
pleasures,  comforting  the  sorrows  and  annoyances  of  man  with  hope." 
One  of  perhaps  the  finest. passages  in  £uripides  is  where  he  contrasts  a 
royal  with  a  humble  life,  and  in  which  occur  the  lines,  ^'  Be  mine  the 
humble  blessings  of  private  life  rather  than  be  a  king,"  and  "  Be  mine  a 
modest  mean  that  knows  not  care."     And  the  same  poet  wrote : 

I  envy  all  who  pass  their  life  secure 

rrom  danger,  to  the  world,  to  fame  unknown ; 

But  those  to  greatness  raised  I  envy  not. 

£ut  then,  again,  none  are  more  severe  upon  an  idle,  unprofitable  life  than 
•the  ancients.  "  A  miserable  wretch,  a  useless  being  on  earth,"  apo- 
strophises Menander,  "  acknowledging  that  he  has  been  brought  up  .in 
vain."  "  It  is  better,"  wrote  Herodotus,  "  by  a  noble  boldness  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  subject  to  half  the  evils  which  we  anticipate,  than  .to 
.remain*  in  cowardly  listlessness  for  fear  of  what  may  happen." 

"  Nature,"  wrote  Longinus,  "  never  meant  man  to  be  a  low,  grovelling 
creature,  but  placing  him  in  the  world,  as  in  a  wide  and  crowded  theatre, 
intended  that  he  should  be  the  spectator  of  her  mighty  works,  giving  him 
an  eager  desire  for  every  honourable  pursuit.  From  the  first  moment  of 
his  birth,  she  implanted  in  his  soul  an  inextinguishable  love  for  all  that 
is  good  and  noble,  and  a  constant  longing  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
Divine  nature."  Many  passages  to  the  same  efiect  may  be  found  among 
the  Romans  and  the  moderns,  but  none  more  eloquent  or  more  to  the 
pwnt. 
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The  advantages  and  disadyantages  of  friendship  are  contrasted 
similar  way,  as  are  also  those  of  celibacy  and  of  married  life.  Aris 
quotes  Hesiod  as  being  in  the  right  when  he  says,  <^  First  house, 
wife,  then  oxen  for  a  plough."  "  To  many,  a  wife,"  says  Menander 
we  regard  the  truth,  is  an  evil,  but  it  is  a  necessary  evil."  The  Gn 
as  we  noticed  when  speaking  of  the  Anthologists,  were  indeed  b; 
means  complimentary  to  the  sex.  Aristophanes  apostrophised  worn! 
arch  deceivers,  and  Euripides  exclaims : 

See  what  a  faithless  race  you  women  are ! 
Tn  all  that  hath  been  done  you  have  a  part. 

^schylus  is  still  more  defiant : 

Nor  in  misfortune,  nor  in  dear  success. 
Be  woman  my  associate :  if  her  power 
Bears  sway,  her  insolence  execeds  all  bounds 
But  if  she  fears,  woe  to  that  house  and  city ! 

But  then,  again,  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  father  of  the  Ath< 
drama — ^^schylus — and  in  their  greatest  tragic  poet — Euripides- 
written  in  favour  of  woman. 

Can  heaven's  fair  beam  show  a  fond  wife  a  sight 
More  grateful  than  her  husband  from  his  wars 
Retum'd  with  gloiy,  when  she  opes  the  gate. 
And  springs  to  welcome  him  ? 

Says  the  one;  and  the  other  sums  up  : 

To  be  brief, 
If  any  in  past  times  with  severe  taunts 
Have  censured  women,  if  now  any  vents 
His  obloquies,  or  shall  hereafter  vent. 
In  one  brief  sentence  I  comprise  the  whole. 
It  is  a  breed,  not  all  th'  extended  earth. 
Nor  the  sea's  ample  depths  produce  the  like ; 
This  truth  he  feels  the  most  who  knows  them  best. 

The  same  inconsistencies  are  to  be  met  with  upon  this  delicate  subje 
poets  and  philosophers  of  all  times,  and  even  in  the  writings  of  the  i 
'authors.  The  "  thoughts"  of  the  Italians  and  French,  especially,  a 
amusing  examples.  It  is  only  recently  that  we  heard  the  origin  oi 
proverb,  "  Quem  Jupiter  (or  Deus)  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat,"  dispi 
Dr.  Ramage  gives  it  in  the  Latin  as  a  proverb ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
also  such  even  in  the  time  of  Euripides,  in  whom  we  find,  **  When 
is  contriving  misfortunes  for  man.  He  first  deprives  him  of  his  reas 
(See  Duport's  Gnomologia  Homerica,  p.  282.  Cantab.,  1660.)  Atl 
goras  also  quotes  Greek  lines,  and  renders  them  in  Latin  (p.  121.  O 
1682). 

The  ancients  had  a  curious  way  of  exalting  moderation,  by  asse 
that  half  is  better  than  the  whole.     Hesiod,  for  example,  wrote  : 

Fools,  blind  to  truth !  nor  knows  their  erring  soul 
How  much  the  half  is  better  than  the  whole. 

Plato  quotes  the  passage  with  approval,  and  it  has,  indeed,  much  wL 
to  recommend  it.  We  say  wisdom,  but  even  upon  that  point  the  i 
contrariety  of  opinion  (**  Everything  is  mere  opinion,"  said  Mt 
Antoninus)  exists  as  upon  all  other  matters.     Euripides  wrote: 
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Of  honour  and  of  wisdom,  if  alike. 
All  judged,  nor  contest  nor  debate  would  rise 
'Mongst  men ;  but  'tis  not  so ;  the  names  they  use 
In  common;  but  each  gives  his  sense  to  them. 

The  Greeks  conceiyed,  slyly  enough,  that  what  is  one  man's  doza,  is 
another  man's  heterodoza ;  and  what  is  one  man's  wisdom,  is  another's 
foUy.     "  To  instruct  the  wise  in  wisdom,"  they  said,  "  argues  weakness." 

I  have  not  now  first  learn'd  that  all 
The  afiPairs  of  mortal  men  are  a  mere  shadow; 
Nor  would  I  fear  to  say  that  those  who  most 
Boast  of  their  wisdom  and  their  deep  research, 
The  widest  in  the  paths  of  folly  stray  : 
No  mortal  man  is  nappy ;  if  the  tide 
Of  wealth  flows  in  upon  him,  one  may  be 
More  fortunate  than  others,  happy  never. 

This  from  Euripides ;  but  the  pleasantest  conceit  regarding  wisdom  is 
that  which  arers  that  it  is  best  judged  of  by  the  event : 

Had  I  succeeded  well, 
I  had  been  reckoned  'monj^st  the  wise :  our  minds 
Are  so  disposed  to  judge  from  the  event. 

Successful  crime,"  wrote  Seneca,  "  is  digpaified  with  the  name  of 
^ue ;  the  good  become  the  slaves  of  the  impious ;  might  makes  right ; 
fear  silences  the  power  of  the  laws."  La  Bruyere  also  repeated :  "  Suc- 
cessful crimes  are  praised  very  much  like  virtue  itself,  and  good  fortune 
u  not  hr  from  occupying  the  place  of  the  whole  cycle  of  virtues.  It 
i&ust  be  an  atrocious  act,  a  base  and  hateful  deed,  which  success  would 
not  be  able  to  justify."  La  Rochefoucauld  also  said :  "  Some  crimes 
become  innocent,  and  even  glorious,  by  their  splendour,  number,  and 
enormity :  hence  public  robbery  is  regarded  as  proofs  of  great  ability^ 
and  to  seize  provinces  unjustly  is  called  making  conquests." 

Of  happiness,  which  was  declared  by  Aristotle  to  depend  on  virtue  and 

^^om,  two  principles  upon  the  nature  of  which  men  are  not  at  all 

^&^,  it  was  also  justly  remarked  that  *'  men  cannot  agree  as  to  its 

f'oe  nature,  and  the  vulgar  by  no  means  hold  the  same  opinion  respect- 

f^g  it  with  the  educated ;  for  some  are  inclined  to  apply  it  only  to  what 

'^  ^tinct  and  marked  in  its  essence,  such  as  pleasure,  wealth,  or  honour ; 

®^h  man  thinking  differently  of  it  from  his  neighbours,  and  often  the 

^^e  person  entertains  Afferent  opinions  respecting  it  at  different  times." 

His  happiness,"  wrote  Euripides,  "  I  praise,  whose  life  with  blessings 

^eers  each  joyful  day."     "  Who  know^  with  wisdom  to  enjoy  what 

**6ayen  bestows,"  said  Horace.     Pliny  deemed  that  man  happiest  "  who 

if^^d  in  the  conscious  anticipation  of  honest  fame  and  the  glorious  figure 

*^  shall  make  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,"     Vanity  of  vanities  ! 

And  those  to  whom  is  given 
Calmly  the  course  of  mortal  life  to  pass. 
By  no  affliction  sunk,  pronounce  we  blest, 

*^^pide8  also  propounded ;  but  Herodotus  spoke  with  greater  depth  of 
^^om  when  he  said  to  Croesus,  "  Call  no  man  happy  till  you  know  the 
^d  cf  his  life ;  up  to  that  moment  he  can  only  be  called  fortunate." 
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The  fair  seeming  bliss  of  mortal  man 
Deserves  not  admiration  ere  we  see 
His  death ;  so  suddenly  his  fortunes  change, 

also  said  the  tragic  poet  of  Athens ;  and  Sophocles,  his  almost  equally 
celebrated  contemporary,  wrote  : 

Of  old  this  saying  hath  'mongst  men  been  famed. 
That  of  man's  life,  till  death  hath  closed  the  scene. 
We  know  not  to  decide,  to  term  it  blest,  ' 
Or  wretched. 

Sophocles  here  designates  that  wisdom  as  "old,"  which  we  have  seen 
was  adopted  by  three  of  the  master-spirits  living  in  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ.  Truly  may  we  say  with  Solomon  and  Marcus  Antoninus, 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  profit,  learning,  and  wisdom 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Ramage's  delightful  vo- 
lumes. Wandering  as  they  do  over  the  whole  field  of  human  intelli- 
gence, it  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  cull  flowers  from  them  all  th» 
summer  long — and  the  summer  of  intellectual  enjoyment  knows  happily^ 
no  winter — but  we  must  leave  to  others  to  partake  of  those  pleasures^ 
which>  derived  irom  such  pure  sources,  have  in  them  no  alloy. 
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Where  hurls  the  angry  surge  its  storm  of' spray 

O'er  the  lone  strand.  Science,  with  sleepless  eye. 

Had  year-long  vigil  kept,  untiringly. 
Careful  to  note  the  feeble-flickering  ray. 
Nor  seldom,  as  the  slow  months  wore  away. 

In  fitful-flashing  sort  would  seem  to  fly 

Vague  message-words  of  incoherency 
From  midmost  ocean  to  Valentia*s  bay. 
But  lo !  the  wavering  flame  shows  fix'd  and  bright, 

The  silent  wire  hath  sudden  language  found ! 
Hope's  feeble  ray  is  quench'd  in  Joy's  full  light. 

The  Old  and  New  a  twofold  link  hath  bound ! 
Science  hath  triumph'd  in  the  hard-won  fight, 

And  "  all-inventive  man"  once  more  is  victor  crown'd. 
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BT  MRS.  BUSHBY. 
IX. 

The  Spirit's  Prophecy. 
I. 

'WOUNDED  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  BOCACHICA. 

War,,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors  and  miseries,  was  still  going  ou  in 
what  had  heen  the  Spanish  possessions  in  South  America  and  Mexico; 
and)  so  fac  from  slackening  in;  its  fiiry,  it  seemed  to  acquire  fresh  vigour 
after  every  battle  lost  or  won  by  either  side.  The  prolonged  contest  be- 
tween the  royalists  and  the  patriots  had  now  assumed  the  naihe  of  ^^The 
'mrofdeaih^^  for  the  prisoners  taken  on  either  side  were  most  fnequently 
shot. 

Tk&  Spaniardsj  not  being  able  to  subdue  Venezuela*  with  regular 
troopS)  determined  to  raise  a.  rebellion  among  the  slaves.  For  this  pur«- 
pose  they,  sent  emissaries  among' them,  who,  by  exciting  l^eir  worst, 
passions^and  making  them  false  promises,  induced  them  to  espouse  tfae> 
cause  of  Spain,  and  gathered  a  considerable  body  of  them.  Many  engage- 
ments took  place,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards^  assisted  by  the 
slayes,  were  marked  with  the  most  odious  cruelty.  S<)enes  occurred  too 
homble  to  relate,  and  atrocities  were  committed  that  would  have  dis- 
graced the  most  barbaric  ages  of  the  worlcL  What  else  could  be  ex- 
pected in  a  coalition  betiween  the  bloodthirsty  Spaniards  and  the  low, 
igponmt,  savage  mob  ? 

Colonel,  or  rather  General  Mentilla^  for  he  had  been  promoted  to  that 
ra&k,.was  engaged  iu' the.  battle  of  Boeachiea,  im which  tile  royalists  wens 
repulsed.  He  performed  prodigies  of  valour  on  that  day,  and  won  almost 
aamuch.  venown  as  his  friend  General  Bolivar^  who  gained  a  similar  ad- 
vantage over  the  royalist,  troops,  about  the  same  time,  at  San  Mateo. 
These  tiro  vietories  went  &r  towards  recovering  the  independence  of 
Soath  Aimericak 

Don  AloBsso  Alvaez  also  ledsenHeml  brilliant  charges  ag»nst  the  enemy  at 
Bocachica,  but  he  was  not  with  Mentilla,  being  under  the  command,  of  - 
another  distinguished' patriot  officer,. General.  Marine. 

Fortune  had  favoured'  General  Mentilla«almost  throughout  the  day,  but 
he  was  not  fated  to.  leave  the  battle*£leld  unscathed..  Towards  the  dose  of 
the  engagement,  when  the  Spaniards  were-  flying  in  all  directions, 
leaving  behind  them  their  dying  and'  their  dead.  General  Menttlla  was 
voan&d,  and  had  to  he  removed  in  a  rough  litter  from  the  scene  of 
carnage. 

The  oamp  of  the  patriots  had  been  pitched  at  no  great  distance  from 
Bocachica,  and  ther^ore  the  general  was  carried  to  his  own  tent,  where 
oi^e  or  two  English  surg^ns  attached  to^  the:  patriot  army  speedily 
^nded  him. 

As  the  wounded  man  was  bsought  into,  his  tent,  a.  low,  smothered  cry 
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"was  heard,  and  Enrico,  for  such  was  the  name  by  which  Harry  St.  Clair 
now  went,  sprang  forward,  his  countenance  expressive  of  the  deepest 
despair,  and,  in  a  voice  hoarse  from  emotion,  exclaimed  wildly, 

"  Is  he  dead?  Have  they  killed  him?  Oh — my  beloved — beloved — 
master!"  he  jerked  out,  amidst  rising  sobs. 

"  Hush,  young  man — hush  !*'  said  one  of  the  surgeons,  turning 
angrily  on  him.  "  He  is  not  dead,  but  he  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet, 
and  you  must  leave  the  tent  this  moment  if  you  are  going  to  make  such  a 
noise." 

Enrico  immediately  stood  as  still  as  if  he  had  been  a  statue  of  stone. 
"  Standing  there  like  an  upright  mummy  will  do  no  good,  you  block- 
head," said  the  other  surgeon.     "  Can't  you  make  yourself  of  use?     Go 
instantly   and  fetch  some  water,  and  a  sponge,  and  some  linen  fox 
bandages." 

The  youth  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  obeying  the  surgeon's  orders  ;  he 
brought  what  he  was  desired  to  do  in  a  very  short  time,  and  came  steal- 
ing forward  on  tiptoe  as  if  he  had  been  a  shadow  instead  of  a  boy.  Bui 
the  moment  he  saw  the  wound  he  staggered  back,  and  fell  almost  fainting 
on  a  bench  near. 

"  Halloa !  what's  all  this,  my  lad  ?"  cried  one  of  the  surgeons.  "  Yoi: 
are  a  pretty  fellow  to  be  in  a  camp.  But  you  won't  be  long  here  before 
you'll  get  tolerably  well  accustomed  to  the  sight  and  smell  of  blood 
There,  place  the  general's  head  comfortably  on  his  pillow  if  you  can,  anc 
if  you  can't,  be  off  with  you." 

Enrico  lifted  the  drooping  head,  and  laid  it  gently  on  the  pillow. 
At  that  moment  General  Mentilla  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  kindlj 
to  the  youth.     Languid  as  he  felt,  and  dim  as  his  eyes  still  were,  he  coul( 
perceive  Enrico's  intense  anxiety. 

"  I  am  better !"  he  murmured  ;  and  Enrico's  eyes  sparkled  with  joy. 

The  surgeons  did  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  patient,  and  havini 

many  other  wounded  officers  and  common  soldiers  to  attend  to,  they  lei 

the  tent,  telling  General  Mentilla  that  they  would  send  some  old  Indiai 

woman  from  the  adjacent  village  to  look  after  him. 

Charging  Enrico  not  to  admit  idle  visitors,  and  to  keep  the  woundet 
general  as  quiet  as  possible,  they  took  their  departure. 

Enrico  sat  down  on  the  bench  near  the  camp-bed  on  which  Genera 
Mentilla  was  lying;  he  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  for  fear  of  disturbing  hi 
patron,  who  lay  with  his  eyes  closed,  as  if  sleeping,  or  courting  sleep.  A 
length  the  general  exclaimed : 

<^  I  am  so  thirsty  !  Oh  for  a  glass  of  the  delicious  cocoa-nut  water  the; 
used  to  have  at  Clair  Hall !     It  was  so  refreshing  !" 

"  Yes,  cocoa-nut  water  is  very  refreshing,"  said  Enrico,  '*  but  as  w 
cannot  get  it  here,  I  will  make  you  some  lemonade." 

The  lemonade  was  prepared  by  Enrico,  and  the  patient  found  it  al» 
very  refreshing.  He  remained  silent  for  some  time,  and  then  suddenl; 
asked  Enrico  which  of  the  three  Miss  St.  Clairs  he  liked  the  best. 

^*Hush — ^hush,  sir!  The  doctors  said  you  were  not  to  make  th 
slightest  exertion  at  present,  and  that  I  was  not  to  talk  to  you." 

**  But  it  is  so  soothing  to  me  to  speak  of  Clair  Hall  and  its  dear  .  . 
its  pleasant  inhabitants." 

'*  Thbk  of  them,  sir,  but  do  not  speak  just  yet,"  persisted  Enrico. 
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^fter  a  time  the  wounded  officer  fell  asleep,  and  the  subject  of  his 
waking  thoughts  seemed  to  have  remained  master  of  them  in  dreams,  for 
lie  murmured  every  now  and  then,  "  Clair  Hall  .  .  .  the  haunted  forest 
.  .     .  my  own  darling  .  .  .  Come  to  me!" 

7here  was  a  name  which  he  also  murmured,  but  in  so  low  and  indis- 
tin  est  a  yoice  that  Enrico  could  not  quite  catch  it. 

Perhaps  the  boy's  own  thoughts  had  wandered  back  to  his  native 
isl a. nd-— perhaps  he  was  disappointed  that  he  was  only  living  still  as  a  de- 
pezident  on  General  Mentilla.  But  his  countenance  assumed  a  look 
alxxmost  of  anguish  as  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sleeping  invalid. 

**  Enrico!'*  sighed  the  wounded  man,  softly,  "  are  you  there  ?" 

**Ye8,"  said  Enrico,  nearly  as  softly. 

*  •  It  is  well^I  like  to  have  you  near  me,  my  poor  boy.  Though  not 
belonging  to  their  family  exactly,  you  are  a  St.  Clair,  and  that  name  has 
a  c^liarm  for  me." 

*•  I  have  been  thought  like  Miss  Adela,"  said  Enrico. 

^^  Yes,  you  are  like  dear  Miss  Adela,"  replied  Mentilla,  closing  his 
ej^^s  again. 

7he  youth  was  doubtless  pleased  by  the  kindness  of  General  Mentilla's 
iiici.viner  to  him,  for  his  features  brightened,  and  the  look  of  deep  sadness 
pci^sed  from  his  countenance. 

JElnrico  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  his  patron,  and  the  sur- 
geon found  that  his  patient  was  so  well  cared  for  by  his  proteg^  and  his 
ovv^n  servant,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  engage  an  Indian  nurse  from  a 
tril>e  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Don  Alonzo  Alvaez  and  two  or  three  other  of  the  patriot  officers  were 
admitted  to  see  General  Mentilla,  but  Enrico  was  decided  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  intrusion  of  several  guests. 

ISdany  were  the  conversations,  when  they  were  alone  and  General  Men- 
tills  wa^  able  to  converse,  between  the  friends  about  the  little  island 
^h«re  they  had  spent  so  pleasant  a  time,  and  more  especially  in  allusion 
to  the  family  in  whom  they  were  both  so  interested.  On  these  occasions 
I^OB  Alonzo  always  went  into  raptures  about  Adela,  and  Enrico,  who 
MTCks  beginning  to  understand  a  little  Spanish,  when  he  happened  to  over- 
hesir  these  conversations  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  vehemence  of  his 
adniiration  for  that  young  lady. 

Mentilla  spoke  more  of  the  family  in  general,  but  a  very  shrewd 
observer  might  have  remarked  that  there  was  a  particular  tone  iti  his 
yoice  when  Linda  was  mentioned,  which  betrayed  that  he  took  a  deeper 
iQt^crest  in  her  than  in  her  sisters.  Don  Alonzo,  however,  was  too  much 
<><^<5upied  by  his  own  feelings  to  pay  much  attention  to  those  of  his  friend, 
&i:id  Enrico,  of  course,  who  was  an  occasional  eavesdropper,  could  not  be 
supposed  to  take  any  interest  in  the  subject, 

'^he  small  space  in  the  tent  appropriated  to  Enrico  as  a  sleeping  apart- 
naeut  was  separated  from  the  larger  room  occupied  by  General  Mentilla 
^  ^  partition  such  as  is  usual  in  tents,  but  during  the  general's  illness 
^''^Hco  generally  sat  up  the  gpreater  part  of  the  night  with  him.  He  was 
^^^>  however,  recovering  fast,  and  his  prot^g^  and  his  servant  were  not 
^^'^g'cd  to  be  in  such  close  attendance  on  him. 

p.  patters  were  in  this  state  when  letters  were  received  from  Mr.   St. 
.1*^,^1^  and  Mrs.  Bivers,  the  first  that  had  reached  the  patriot  officers  since 

^ir  return  to  their  own  country. 
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The  mysterious  disappearance  of  Adela  St.  Clair  caused  both  GeoMral 
Mentilla  and  Don  Alonzo  the  utmost  surprise,  and  deep  regret  and 
anxiety.  What  could  have  hecome  of  her — where  could  she  have  gon« 
—how  could  she  have  managed  to  elude  observation? 

€reneral  Mentilla  was  very  much  distressed,  but  his  distress  was  npthing 
to  that  of  poor  Don  Alonzo  Alvaez,  who  was  almost  out  of  his  mind  «l 
the  strange  and  woeful  intelligence. 

Mr.  St.  Clair's  letter  to  General  Mentilla  evidently  showed  that  he 
clung  to  the  idea  that  his  daughter  had  eloped  with  Don  Alonzo,  and  he 
begged  the  general  to  be  her  friend  and  protector  until  steps  could  be 
taken  to  bring  her  back  to  her  home,  or  to  unite  her  to  her  admirer. 

The  letter  from  Mrs.  Rivers,  and  one  she  enclosed  from  Linda  to 
Mentilla,  were  not  written  in  so  hopeful  a  spirit.  Both  ladies  thought 
that  poor  Adela  had  been  drowned  in  the  upsetting  of  Buckra  Jem's  \mX, 
though  why  she  should  have  been  in  that  they  could  not  say. 

General  Mentilla  was  shocked  and  grieved  at  poor  Adela's  probable 
fate,  and  the  more  shocked  as  he  was  aware  of  the  mistaken  idea  she  had 
imbibed  of  his  feelings  towards  her.  But  he  could  not  help  thanking 
Heaven  that  his  own  Linda  was  well  and  safe  in  her  island  home.  And 
many  a  secret  vow  he  made  to  redouble  in  future  his  affectionate  care  of 
her,  to  compensate,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  involuntary  part  he  bore  \xk 
her  poor  sister's  fatal  end. 

Of  Adela's  infatuation  for  his  friend,  Don  Alonzo  knew  nothing.  Had 
he  known  it,  wounded  self-love  might  have  served  as  an  antidote  to  the 
excess  of  his  afiBiiction.  He  was  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  dreadful  intd* 
ligence,  and  in  so  hopeless  a  case  General  Mentilla  could  find  no  words 
of  comfort  to  offer  him. 

"  Oh,  my  beloved — my  beloved  1"  he  would  exclaim,  while  all  th^ 
agony  of  his  mind  was  visible  in  his  countenance,  '*  /  am  her  murderer  ! 
It  was  her  kind  wish  to  soften  to  me  her  father's  cruel  refusal  of  me  tha^ 
induced  her  to  seek  a  parting  interview  with  me.  Oh,  how  good  shet 
was  !  And  she  perished  in  endeavouring  to  carry  out  her  generous  de^ 
sign !  Oh,  Adela — my  dearest  Adela — would  that  my  life  had  beei^ 
sacrificed  instead  of  yours !" 

II. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  COMPAGNON  DE  YOTAGE. 

In  the  ship  by  which  Hector  Graham  returned  to  the  West  Indies 
there  was  a  gentleman  from  Boston,  going,  as  he  said,  to  one  of  tb^ 
islands  on  important  business.  The  Bostonian  was  not  very  communica- 
tive about  his  own  affairs,  though  rather  inquisitive  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  others.  But  this  is  quite  the  Yankee  character — prying  to  a  most  un- 
warrantable degree  in  what  no  way  concerns  them. 

Hearing  the  name  of  the  island  where  Hector  resided,  his  fellow- 
traveller  plied  him  with  questions  respecting  its  size,  condition,  cultiva- 
tion, exports,  imports,  prospects;  in  fact,  asked  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  colony  than  Hector  was  able  to  answer.  Hector  was  much  annoyed 
at  what  he  considered  the  man's  idle  curiosity,  and  gave  him  as  short  re« 
plies  as  possible,  but  he  could  not  get  rid  of  him  and  his  tiresome  queries. 
There  was  no  avoiding  him  in  so  small  a  vessel,  and  he  was  forced  to 
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submit  to  IJie  worry  of  the  snivelling  Bostonian*s  catechising,  although 
his  mind  was  so  much  engrossed  by  reflecting  on  his  own  unfortunate 
affairs.  He  could  not  have  escaped  his  pertinacious  bore  except  perhaps 
by  knocking  him  down  ;  and  even  had  he  committed  that  ungentlemanly 
acty  it  would  have  been  but  of  little  avail,  for  the  Yankee  would  most 
likely  have  pocketed  the  affront,  and  returned  to  the  charge  as  soon  as 
he  had  regained  his  legs. 

*^  Confound  the  fellow !  I  wish  h«  would  fall  overboard,  and  not 
plague  me  any  more,"  muttered  Hector  to  himself,  one  day ;  but  glancing 
at  that  moment  down  on  the  sea,  he  espied  a  shark  just  under  the  surface 
of  the  water,  giving  its  dangerous  escort  to  the  ship,  and  he  took  back 
his  wish,  shuddering  at  the  idea  of  the  poor  creature's  encountering  so 
dreadful  a  foe,  and  was  more  civil  than  usual  to  the  American  to  make 
up  for  having  wished  him  overboard. 

When  they  reached  St.  Thomas,  Hector  expected  to  part  company 
with  Mr.  Achilles  Gumbs — for  so  the  Bostonian  was  called.  The 
Yankees,  by  the  way,  are  very  fond  of  giving  high-sounding  baptismal 
names  to  their  children,  and  these,  united  to  sometimes  very  homely,  if 
not  vulgar,  surnames,  have  a  ridiculous  effect.  Romulus  Riggs,  Themis- 
tocles  Figgs,  and  Columbus  Sniggs,  are  fair  specimens  of  the  nomencla- 
tion  of  the  Northern  Federal  States. 

Bat  poor  Hector  was  disappointed  in  respect  to  getting  rid  of  his 
tormentor,  Mr.  Achilles  Gumbs,  at  St.  Thomas,  for  that  worthy  proved 
to  be  bound  for  the  very  same  island  to  which  Hector  was  going. 

"  What  can  the  man  want  there  ?"  he  said  to  his  acquaintance,  the 
Danish  lawyer.  "  If  that  rogue  of  an  unde  of  mine  were  in  the  colony, 
I  might  think  that  this  Master  Achilles  were  going  to  him  relative  to 
some  nefarious  transaction  or  other ;  but  as  Mr.  Craft  is  not  there,  this 
oannot  be  the  case." 

^'  He  may  be  going  on  matters  connected  with  Mr.  Craft,  however, 
iiotwithstanding  that  person's  flight  to  the  backwoods  of  America,"  re- 
plied the  lawyer.  "  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  question  him  pretty  sharply 
^  return,  when  he  was  dragging  all  the  information  he  could  out  of 

^^  He  never  mentioned  Mr.  Craft's  name  to  me,"  said  Hector,  '^  and  it 
^eyer  entered  my  brain  that  he  could  have  any  acquaintance  with  that 
S'ood-for-nothing  uncle  of  mine." 

^'  I  wonder  you  did  not  suspect  that  the  fellow  might  have  had  some 
'^•son  for  cross-questioning  you,  as  you  say  he  did !"  exclaimed  the  man 
^^  the  law,  adding,  in  his  own  mind,  **  The  poor  young  man  is  very  green, 
^tid  easily  imposed  upon.  I  would  not  hestitate,"  he  continued  aloud, 
^^  to  bet  a  thousand  dollars  that  yon  lean  cadaverous-looking  Yankee  has 
^H>t  come  to  the  West  Indies  merely  for  pleasure." 

"  The  lean  cadaverous-looking  Yankee"  was  Hector's  fellow-passenger 
^Jg'ain  in  the  shorter  voyage  to  his  native  island.  The  man  cross-ques- 
^oned  him,  however,  no  more,  and  indeed  kept  aloof  from  him  until  they 
Were  just  flJI>out  entering  the  harbour,  when  he  came  up  to  Hector  and 
Bald: 

**  Yoa  know  the  property  that  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Craft,  I  guess,  sir  ?" 
**  I  know  the  property  that  belongs  to  Mr.  Craft,"  replied  Hector. 
"  Belonged,  not  belongs,  my  gent,"  said  the  Yankee,  with  a  peculiar 
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and  not  very  pleasant  smile,  which  seemed  to  do  violence  to  his  shrivelled 
parchment  skin. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Craft's  property  was  taken  from  him,"  re* 
plied  Hector,  dryly. 

"  Taken  from  him  ?  I  don't  understand  you,  sir,"  said  the  Bostonian. 
*'  Suppose  a  man  sells  his  property,  it  can't  belong  to  him  any  longer,  I 
guess." 

"  And  has  Mr.  Craft  sold  his  estate  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  expect  he  has." 

'^  Then  I  am  afraid  the  person  who  was  so  foolish  as  to  buy  it  has  got 
'  a  bad  bargain.     Mr.  Craft  owes  a  great  deal  of  money." 

Mr.  Achilles  Gumbs  turned  first  pale,  then  red,  then  blue,  and  finally^ 
green,  while  he  gasped  forth  : 

"  Owes  money !     The  estate  does  not  owe  money,  though  ?" 

<*  I  presume  the  estate  is  liable  for  his  debts." 

^' Then  he  must  be  a  pretty  considerable  scoundrel,"  said  the' man ,«^ 
''  But  I  guess  there  is  some  law  to  be  found  in  the  island." 

*'  I  hope  there  is  law  and  justice  too,"  replied  Hector,  stiffly. 

<<  Which  is  the  best  boarding-house  in  that  town?"  asked  the  Bostoniam.  ^ 
pointing  to  the  pretty  little  sea-side  town,  interspersed  with  trees,  whicftrs 
they  were  approaching. 

"  The  best  boarding-house  !"  cried  Hector,  echoing  his  words;  "  wh^^ 
there  is  no  boarding-house  at  all  in  the  place." 

"  Then  the  best  hotel  or  inn?" 

"  There  is  neither  hotel  nor  inn." 

Mr.  Achilles  Gumbs  stood  aghast. 

"  Then  where  do  strangers  go  ?"  he  asked. 

**  They  go  to  their  friends.  Strangers  generally  bring  letters  of  in- 
troduction. One  respectable  introduction  is  quite  enough  to  secure  hospi- 
tality throughout  the  island." 

**  But  if  a  stranger  has  no  letter  of  introduction?" 

''  Then  he  must  depend  on  the  impression  he  makes.  A  gentlemanly 
pleasant  man  will  probably  be  received  kindly  without  any  voucher  for 
his  respectability ;  a  vulgar  common-looking  fellow,  of  course,  would  not 
be  noticed.  A  little  time  ago  a  vessel  from  the  Spanish  Main  was 
wrecked  in  a  hurricane  on  the  shore  of  our  island ;  the  passengers,  two 
patriot  officers  of  good  rank,  were  cordially  welcomed  by  one  of  our  first 
families,  and  resided  with  them  for  several  weeks." 

"  But  are  there  no  lodging-houses?"  persisted  the  Yankee,  in  evident 
anxiety. 

"  I  never  heard  of  any,"  said  Hector. 

"  Then  what  am  /  to  do?"  groaned  poor  Mr.  Gumbs. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  who  is  the  purchaser  of  Mr.  Craft's  estate?"  asked 
Hector. 

"  I  am,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  Indeed!"  exclaimed  Hector.  "  Then  I  must  tell  you  frankly  that 
your  reception  will  depend  on  your  own  conduct.  Your  purchase  of  Mr. 
Craft's  estate  will  be  a  surprise  to  every  one ;  there  was  no  mention  of 
his  selling  it  when  he  left  the  island.  It  must  have  been  a  clandestine 
sort  of  affair,  consequently  not  very  reputable  either  to  the  seller  or  the 
buyer." 

Hector  was  extremely  angry,  and  he  spoke  angrily. 
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But  the  Yankee  took  his  observation  very  quietly  ;  evidently  he  was 
not  of  the  hot-blooded  genus. 

''There  i/vas  nothing  clandestine,  as  you  call  it,  sir,  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Craft  made  overtures  to  me  about  buying  his  property  in  that  there 
island  which  lies  before  us,  eighteen  months  ago,  when  he  was  in  'Mericay ; 
but  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  then  to  embark  in  West  India  pro- 
perty. I  guess  I  had  some  half-dozen  letters  from  him  on  the  subject, 
And  I  answered  every  one.  And  I  saw  his  mercantile  correspondents  in 
New  York.  You  won't  call  that  clandestine,  which  I  expect  signifies  the 
same  as  underhand  ?" 

*•  It  was  an  underhand  transaction  on  his  part,  at  any  rate,"  replied 
Hector.  "  I  don't  believe  he  ever  mentioned  a  syllable  of  all  this  to  my 
•  •    .  to  his  wife." 

*^Ho,  ho,  ho  1"  laughed  Mr.  Achilles  Gumbs,  who  had  a  peculiar  mode 
of  cachinnation,  something  resembling  the  braying  of  a  donkey  ;  ''  men- 
^oned  his  money  matters  to  his  wife  !  I  should  think  not,  indeed  ;  no 
n»ati  of  common  sense  would  ever  tell  his  affairs  to  any  female.  What 
^ve  womei)  to  do  with  business?  But  I  want  to  know  how  far  is  the 
^tate  that  was  Mr.  Craft's  from  this  here  town  where  we  are  going  to 
land  ?" 

**Not  quite  an  hour's  drive." 

**  I  suppose  I  shall  be  able  to  hire  some  conveyance  to  take  me  and  my 
^^^g-gage  out  there  ?" 

•*  No,  that  you  won't.  There  are  no  livery-stables  in  the  island ;  people 
^Ways  borrow  conveyances  if  they  have  not  got  their  own." 

*'  By  jingo !  this  island  of  yours  seems  a  savage  sort  of  a  place  ;  one 
^ight  as  well  be  put  down  in  a  wide  prairie  in  the  interior  of  'Mericay, 
■^here  there  is  no  food,  no  shelter,  no  conveyance  to  be  got.  What  on 
^rth  am  I  to  do  ?" 

The  man  looked  so  ludicrously  wretched,  that  Hector's  kind  heart 
Boftened  towards  him,  but  he  kept  him  a  little  longer  in  his  misery. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the  Bostonian,  with  a  beseeching 
look. 

"  To  my  aunt's  house.  On  landing,  I  shall  go  to  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
Mrs.  Sutherland,  who  lives  in  the  town,  and  she  will  lend  me  her  car- 
nage and  horses  to  take  me  into  the  country." 

"  Poor  devil !  how  rueful  he  looks  !"  said  Hector  to  himself.  "  After 
all,  he  is  not  to  blame  for  having  bought  Mr.  Craft's  estate.  I  must  try 
and  get  him  some  place  to  lay  his  head  to-night,  at  least." 

Hector  remained  a  few  minutes  reflecting,  while  the  unhappy  Bostonian 
stood,  bolt  upright,  looking  wistfully  at  him.  The  little  vessel  was  now 
in  the  harbour,  and  boats,  with  black  rowers  of  course,  were  putting  off 
from  the  shore  to  it. 

**Look  here,  Mr.  Gumbs,"  Hector  said;  "  Mrs.  Craft  is  my  aunt,  and 
I  am  going  to  her  house,  hut  I  cannot  take  you  there  without  her  per- 
mission. You  will  have  to  prove  your  right  to  Mr.  Craft's  property 
before  you  can  take  possession  of  it,  and  you  cannot  intrude  on  her  in 
the  mean  time.  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  hurry  her,  if  you  have 
the  power  to  do  so,  or  annoy  her  by  any  rude  exactions;  and,  as  you  are 
a  total  stranger,  I  will  try  to  find  you  comfortable  quarters  for  the  pre- 
sent. It  will  be  a  terrible  shock  to  my  poor  aunt  to  hear  of  the  rascally 
conduct  of  her  husband ;  I  will  endeavour  to  break  it  to  her  as  well  as  I 
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can,  but  she  must  not  be  turned  out  of  house  and  home  In  an  hour.     lu 
fact,  this  cannot  be.     Promise  me  that  you  will  do  nothing  harsh.'* 

**  I  promise  that  I  won't,"  said  the  subdued  Mr.  Achilles  Ghimbs,  who 
was  thinking  only  of  where  he  could  get  a  dinner  and  a  bed.  He  had 
heard  of  mosquitoes  and  scorpions,  and  had  a  great  dread  of  being  stung 
to  death  by  these  dreadful  creatures,  and  his  anxious  wi^  was  to  secure 
some  lodging  in  which  he  might  not  be  attacked  by  them% 

"  Very  well ;  then  I  will  take  you  in  tow,"  said  Hector,  with  a  good- 
natured  smile. 

He  took  the  Bostonian  on  shore  with  him,  and  cairied  him  first  to  the 
house  of  his  friend  Mrs.  Sutherland,  where  the  Yankee  had  an  excellent 
luncheon,  much  to  the  refreshment  of  his  inner  man.  Hector  then  called. 
on  a  storekeeper  in  the  little  town  who  was  connected  with  America,  and. 
asked  him  if  he  would  kindly  receive  for  a  few  days  a  stranger  who  had. 
just  arrived  from  Boston,  and  did  not  know  a  soul  in  the  island.  Cu>- 
cumstances,  he  said,  which  he  would  explain  by*and-by,  did  not  admit  o£ 
his  (Hector's)  asking  his  fellow-passenger  to  his  aunt's  house.  The  store* 
keeper,  who  was  a  native  of  the  hospitable  southern  State  of  Virginia^ 
immediately  agreed  to  Hector  Graham's  request,  and  it  was  well  fop  tha 
stray  waif,  Mr.  Achilles  Gumbs,  that  the  petition  in  his  favour  had  been 
made  to  a  generous  Southerner,  not  to  a  selfish  Yankee.  The  Bostonian 
was  comfortably  housed  by  the  Virginian  storekeeper,  and  Hector  drove 
first  to  the  abode  of  Mrs.  Rivers,  to  inquire  about  his  friends  at  Claix 
Hall,  and  then  to  his  home,  where  so  painful  a  task  awaited  him. 

III. 

THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THB  RUNAWAY.'s  PAPERS. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  poor  Mrs.  Craft  could  be  brought  to  believe 
in  the  iniquity  of  her  husband. 

''  Ruined  her — ruined  Hector — absconded  fix>m  the  island  !  No,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  that  all  this  could  be  true.  Matthew,"  she  said, 
is  often  sullen  and  ill  tempered,  and  sometimes  takes  stingy  fits ;  he  does 
not  like  me  to  spend  much  money  upon  my  dress,  and  he  has  never  given 
me  any  presents  since  the  first  few  months  of  our  marriage.  But  he  is 
not  a  bad  man.  He  goes  to  church  regulariy  and  takes  the  sacrament, 
and  attends  a  missionary  meeting  once  a  fortnight,  where  they  have  the 
Bible  and  prayers.  To  be  sure,  they  are  Methodists  or  Baptists,  or  dis^ 
senters  of  some  sort.  But  Matthew  declares  they  are  quite  as  good  as 
the  Church  of  England  folks,  though  most  people  say  these  dissenters  do 
a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and  put  wicked  ideas  into  the  heads  of  the 
negroes,  and  stir  them  up  to  rebellion,  and  all  that." 

"  If  Mr.  Craft  pretended  to  be  very  religious,"  replied  Hector,  "  he 
was  only  adding  the  sin  of  hypocrisy  to  the  heavy  catalogue  of  his  faults. 
Doubtless  he  assumed  the  mark  of  religion  to  carry  out  more  securely  his 
wicked  designs." 

**  Oh,  ^Qy  Hector !"  cried  Mrs.  Craft.  "  How  can  you  be  so  hard  on 
your  poor  uncle?" 

"  My  poor  uncle  has  been  deucedly  hard  on  me,  I  think,  seeing  that 
he  has  pocketed — stolen,  in  fact — every  shilling  that  belonged  to  mOi 
mud  decamped,  leaving  me  a  beggar — nay,  worse  than  a  beggar — over- 
whelmed with  debts  never  contracted  by  myself.     And  as  to  you,  Minty 
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when  you  find  out  what  it  is  to  be  a  pauper,  you  won't  be  inclined  to 
defend  Mr.  Craft's  shameful  conduct." 

"  But  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean,  Hector.  How  can  you  be 
a  beggar  when  your  father,  my  brother,  left  you  a  handsome  fortune,  and 
how  can  I  be  a  pauper  when  I  had  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  my  own 
whenl  married?" 

Hector  sighed  at  her  stupidity,  but  he  tried  once  more  to  make  their 
position  clear  to  her. 

^'  If  your  husband  has  spent  your  twenty  thousand  pounds,  or  made 
away  with  it  so  that  you  will  never  see  a  penny  of  it  again,  is  it  not  lost 
to  you  ?  And  if  my  guardian  has  robbed  me  of  my  money,  is  it  not  lost 
to  me  ?  Suppose  a  thief  were  to  snatch  that  diamond  ring  from  your 
finger  and  run  away  with  it,  and  never  be  caught,  you  would  lose  your 
diamond  ring,  would  you  not?" 

Mrs.  Craft  twisted  round  her  diamond  ring,  and  felt  glad  that  it  and 
the  emerald  hoop,  which  sparkled  on  the  same  finger,  were  safe. 

By  dint  of  similar  arguments,  and  a  great  amount  of  patient  labour, 
Hector  got  his  opaque  aunt  at  last  to  perceive  how  they  were  both 
situated,  fiut  to  expect  anything  like  rational  advice  from  her,  or  reason- 
able co-operation,  was  useless. 

Hector  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair  close  to  an  open  window  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  reflecting  what  he  must  do,  when  his  aunt,  who  had 
be^i  taking  her  accustomed  drive  in  her  open  carriage,  joined  him,  and 
began  to  question  him  on  the  subject  which  had  been  occupying  her 
limited  amount  of  brain  during  her  drive. 

'*  You  told  me  to-day,  Hector,  that  an  American  fellow,  called  Mr. 
Grumps,  had  bought  this  estate  and  house ;  will  he  take  my  carriage  and 
my  Spanish  rocking-chair,  my  own  inlaid  work-table,  and  my  beautiful 
set  of  silver  chess-men  ?" 

**  That  depends  on  what  arrangement  he  has  made  with  that  black- 
gimrd  .  .  with  Mr.  Craft.  If  your  husband  has  sold  him  the  furniture  and 
belongings  of  the  house,  he  will,  of  course,  take  them  all.  But  perhaps 
that  worthy  gentleman,  so  shining  a  light  at  methodistical  prayer-meet- 
ings, may  not  have  robbed  you  of  your  own  little  private  eff'ects." 

Poor  Mrs.  Craft,  whose  usual  placidity  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  who 
had  been  becoming  more  and  more  low-spirited  since  she  had  heard  that 
she  was  about  to  be  ejected  from  her  house  and  home,  now  fairly  suc- 
cumbed to  her  unaccustomed  anxiety  of  mind,  and  burst  into  tears,  ex- 
claiming : 

*^  Oh,  Matthew,  Matthew  !  How  could  you  behave  so  ill  to  the  wife 
of  your  bosom !" 

Hector  could  hardly  forbear  a  smile,  as  he  thought  to  himself  how 
precious  little  "  Matthew,"  probably,  cared  for  "  the  wife  of  his  bosom," 
and  how  glad  he  would  most  likely  have  been  had  the  said  wife  been 
taken  to  Abraham's  bosom  some  years  back. 
But  he  endeavoured  to  comfort  the  poor  lady. 

"  Come,  dear  aunt,  don't  fret  so,"  he  said.  "  Mr.  Gumbs — ^his  name  is 
not  Grumps — shall  not  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  any  little  matter  that 
you  value.  But  you  really  must  help  me  to  look  over  Mr.  Craft's  papers. 
Your  presence,  while  I  am  doing  this,  is  absolutely  necessary.  You  nave 
a  right  to  overhaul  his  papers,  /  have  none,  but  I  may  safely  do  it  under 
your  inspection." 
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<'It  is  too  late  to  begin  to-night,  is  it  not?*'  asked  Mrs.  Craft, 
languidly. 

She  was  accustomed  to  be  idle  and  lazy,  though  this  is  by  no  means 
the  characteristic  of  the  generality  of  West  India  ladies,  whose  activity, 
however,  is  not  evinced,  as  is  that  of  so  many  English  ladies,  in  spending 
hours  turning  over  the  goods  in  haberdashers'  shops  or  milliners'  esta- 
blishments, to  the  great  fatigue  and  annoyance  of  the  poor  shopmen 
behind  the  counters  and  the  patient  milliners  in  their  show-rooms ;  but 
Mrs.  Craft  had  never  had  anything  to  do,  and  had  never  sought  any  useful 
occupation  for  herself,  so  the  idea  of  looking  through  Mr.  Craft's  numerous 
papers — papers  which  she  regarded  with  a  degree  of  sacred  awe — was 
quite  astounding  to  her. 

'<You  can  look  at  Matthew's  papers  to-morrow,  Hector,"  she  said. 
"  You  would  not  get  through  the  hundredth  part  of  them  this  evening." 

*'  If  they  are  so  numerous,  the  sooner  we  set  to  the  better,"  said 
Hector,  leading  the  way  to  his  uncle's  sanctum  sanctorum. 

With  untiring  perseverance  the  young  man  opened  drawer  after  drawer 
and  japanned  box  after  japanned  box  of  papers,  and  untied  every  parcel, 
and  glanced  through  almost  every  manuscript.  He  found  nothing  to 
reward  his  trouble ;  there  were  loads  of  useless  old  letters  and  useless  old 
accounts,  but  no  documents  bearing  on  recent  affairs.  At  length  poor 
Mrs.  Craft,  whose  heavy  eyelids  had  been  closing  for  some  time,  implored 
her  nephew  to  let  her  go  to  rest,  and,  as  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  he  gave 
up  his  search  for  the  night,  and  allowed  the  poor  woman  to  depart  in 


The  next  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  he  dragged  her  again 
to  the  scene  of  action,  and  fresh  deposits  were  brought  forth.  Mrs.  Craft 
had  provided  him  with  several  keys,  some  of  which  really  belonged  to  the 
various  drawers  and  boxes,  and  some  of  which,  though  not  belonging  to 
them,  fitted  others.  In  a  desk  there  was  a  secret  drawer,  the  spring- 
opening  of  which  Hector  accidentally  touched;  it  opened,  and  a  few 
letters  written  on  pale  pink  paper,  in  a  woman's  hand,  tied  up  with 
narrow  rose-coloured  ribbon,  met  his  eye. 

"  What  can  this  be  ?"  thought  Hector.  «*  Relative  to  some  other  piece 
of  villany,  I  suppose." 

Fancying  that  the  contents  of  these  epistles,  if  seen  by  his  aunt,  might 
annoy  her.  Hector  thrust  them  out  of  the  way,  and  went  on  examining 
other  papers. 

While  still  prosecuting  the  search,  a  carriage  was  heard  to  drive  up  to 
the  door,  and  Mr.  and  the  Miss  St.  Clairs  were  announced. 

Hector  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  the  most  pleased  or  annoyed ;  be 
was  delighted  to  see  Minna  and  Linda  again,  but  felt  a  disagreeable 
sensation  of  awkwardness  at  meeting  their  father. 

Mrs.  Craft,  however,  was  thankful  for  their  visit,  as  it  would  enable 
her  to  escape  the  tiresome  imprisonment  in  Mr.  Craft's  writing-room. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  and  his  daughters  spoke  very  kindly  to  poor  deserted 
Mrs.  Craft,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  quite  as  cordial  to  Hector  as  if 
what  that  young  man  had  called  '*  a  tift "  had  never  taken  place  between 
them.  Hector's  own  affairs  were  not  mentioned  at  this  meeting,  how- 
ever, but  those  of  Mr.  Craft  were  partially  discussed,  only  lightly  touched 
upon  while  Mrs.  Craft  was  in  the  room,  out  of  compassion  to  what  might 
be  her  feelings ;  but  when,  at  a  sign  from  her  father  to  Linda,  she  pro- 
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posed  to  Minna  and  Mrs.  Craft  to  leave  the  gentlemen  a  little  time  to 
themselves,  the  l&dies  had  adjourned  to  another  apartment,  Mr.  St.  Clair 
spoke  out  freely  about  Mr.  Craft  and  his  affairs  and  misconduct. 

*'  I  believe  he  has  ruined  everybody  connected  to  him,"  sighed  Hector. 
''That  man's  duplicity  is  something  wonderful." 

"  He  is  a  bad  specimen  of  a  Manchester  man,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
"  and  is  as  thorough  a  rogue  as  ever  disgraced  his  country." 

They  talked  over  the  matter  of  Mr.  Craft's  secret  sale  of  his  estate,  and 
Mr.  St.  Clair  suggested  that  Mr.  Craft  might  have  deluded  the  Yankee, 
and  obtained  money  from  him  on  false  pretences.  Hector  did  not  think 
so ;  he  believed  the  Yankees  were  a  great  deal  too  sharp  and  knowing, 
where  money  was  concerned,  to  be  taken  in  even  by  such  an  experienced 
deceiver  as  his  uncle. 

"Meet  me  this  afternoon,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  "at  Johnson's — ^the 
lawyer's  in  town.  He  is  a  clever  little  man,  and  honest,  I  think.  I 
advise  you  and  Mrs.  Craft  to  employ  him." 

Hector  answered  for  himself  and  his  aunt  that  they  would  do  so,  and 
promised  to  go  to  town  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Bring  any  papers  that  you  can  find  bearing  on  these  affairs  with  you," 
said  the  old  gentleman. 

*^  I  do  not  expect  to  find  a  single  document  to  be  of  any  use,"  replied 
poor  Hector,  in  a  doleful  tone  of  voice.  "  I  am  convinced  Mr.  Craft  has 
destroyed  every  scrap  of  writing  that  might  tell  against  himself." 

"As  soon  as  you  have  put  matters  into  Mr.  Johnson's  hands,  he  will 
come  out  to  help  you  in  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Craft's  papers.  Keep 
up  your  spirits,  my  dear  boy,"  added  Mr.  St.  Clair,  kindly;  "all  may 
yet  go  well !" 

Hector  had  only  time  for  a  few  \^ords  aside  to  Minna,  who  was  most 
anxious  to  hear  about  his  American  trip.  Minna,  in  the  happy,  hopeful 
confidence  of  youth,  could  not  imagine  that  there  would  be  any  more 
than  a  temporary  inconvenience  to  her  dear  Hector  from  his  uncle's 
shameful  conduct. 

If  she  could  have  looked  into  the  future !  Ah  1  how  fortunate  for  the 
denizens  of  this  earth,  with  its  enduring  evils  and  fleeting  pleasures,  that 
a  wise  and  merciful  Omnipotence  has  shrouded  from  their  view  the 
future — the  often  sad,  often  terrible  future! 

Mr.  Craft's  papers  and  affairs  were  thoroughly  investigated ;  so  were 
2dr.  Achilles  Gumbs's  documents  and  receipts;  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  said  lanky  Bostonian  proved  to  be  the  legal  purchaser  of  Mr.  Craft's 
\7e8t  India  estate ;  that  on  his  part,  at  least,  there  was  nothing  unfair 
Or  underhand,  and  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  take  over  the  property 
in  question.  Mr.  Craft,  however,  had  not  included  in  his  sale  the  fumi- 
"^re^  plate,  wines,  carriages,  or  horses,  except  those  of  the  latter  in  the 
Estate's  use  ;  these  all  remained  the  property  of  Mrs.  Craft,  also  a  stock 
estate,  with  a  small  dwelling-house  on  it,  which,  with  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand pounds,  profitably  invested,  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees' 
for  her  especial  benefit,  and  could  not  be  seized  by  her  husband.  He  had 
^nade  away  with  all  the  rest  of  her  fortune,  and  she  was  therefore 
plunged  from  afSuence  into  poverty ;  but  it  was  not  utter  destitution— 
ahe  had  not  been  robbed  of  a//,  like  poor  Hector,  and  left  with  heavy 
debts  which  he  had  no  means  of  paying. 
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IT. 
LETTERS  ON  PINK  PAPEB,  AND  THEIR  WRITER. 

The  letters  on  pale  pink  paper,  tied  up  with  rose-coloured  ribbon,  did 
not  promise,  from  outward  appearance,  to  contain  any  business  docu> 
ments,  but  they  might  throw  some  light  on  Mr.  Craft's  movements,  and 
give  a  due  to  finding  him;  therefore  Hector  determined  on  opening 
them. 

He  found  that  they  were  written  by  a  woman,  a  lady  probably,  judg- 
ing by  the  delicate  writing  and  good  spelling.  They  were  all  signed 
merely  "  Isoline,"  but  some  of  them  were  dated  from  one  of  the  best 
streets  in  New  York,  others  from  an  hotel  at  Saratoga ;  they  were  filled 
with  expressions  of  the  most  devoted  affection,  and  deep  sorrow  at  being 
80  far  away  from  him.  She  wrote  of  her  weary  days,  her  sleepless  nights, 
passed  in  silent  weeping  ;  she  could  take  no  interest,  she  said,  in  anybody 
or  anything ;  she  cared  no  longer  £Dr  gaiety,  nor  for  society ;  everything 
and  everybody  disgusted  her.  Her  whole  thoughts  were  centred  in  him  ; 
he  was  her  sun,  her  idol.  In  his  presence  she  was  happy  ;  away  from  him 
everything  seemed  to  her  a  gloomy  chaos,  dark  and  cheerless  I 

Hector  read  these  letters  with  liie  utmost  astonishment.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Craft,  a  good-looking  plausible  man  certainly,  but  with  n<y 
great  apparent  power  of  fascination,  and  by  no  means  highly  gifted  or 
highly  educated,  could  have  inspired  any  lady  with  such  passionate  feel- 
ings towards  him  ?  Who  could  she  be?  He  would  have  supposed  thai^ 
«he  was  some  milliner's  apprentice,  or  young  inexperienced  governess,  to 
whom  he  had  been  paying  attentions  new  to  her,  and  turning  her  head  bjr 
flattery,  but  that  in  the  letters  her  husband  was  sometimes  alluded  to, 
though  never  mentioned  except  in  terms  of  contempt  or  dislike. 

*^  So,"  said  Hector  to  himself,  *^  my  exemplary  uncle  has  been  adding 
to  his  other  sins  the  guilt  of  leading  a  married  woman — perhaps  innoc^tt 
until  she  met  with  him — from  the  path  of  duty  !  What  next  ?  Would 
the  American  newspapers  announce  with  glee  that  an  English  gentleman, 
named  Craft,  alias  Matthews,  alias  Nichols,  had  committed  a  murder — 
<8tabbed  somebody  with  a  bowie-knife,  and  was  about  to  be  hanged  ?" 

But  this  was  a  very  uncharitable  surmise  of  Hector's,  for  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  flirting  with  a  married  woman,  or  even  being 
dishonest  on  money  matters,  to  committing  the  awful  crime  of  tidcing 
away  a  human  life.  If  it  could  be  ascertained  who  was  the  lady  that  had 
penned  the  warm  epistles  to  Mr.  Craft,  Hector  thought  some  information 
might  be  obtained  about  him  through  her.  Mr.  Gumbs  was  provided 
■with  a  New  York  Directory,  on  consulting  which  Hector  found  that  a 
Mr.  Stephen  Carter  resided  at  the  house  indicated  in  some  of  the  letters 
on  pink  paper,  and  asked  Mr.  Achilles  if  he  knew  anything  about  him. 

Yes.  Mr.  Achilles  Gumbs  knew  that  he  was  a  merchant  in  New 
York,  a  respectable  man ;  but  that  he  had  a  flighty  wife,  and  she  had 
lately  taken  herself  off  from  her  home,  leaving  word  that  she  did  not  in'* 
tend  to  return. 

He  was  asked  where  and  with  whom  she  had  gone,  but  he  could  not 
telL  He  said  he  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Carter  himself  knew.  But  he 
had  heard  that  that  wOTthy  citizen  of  New  York  had  no  intention  of 
searching  for  his  runaway  wife,  as  he  did  not  intend  to  take  her  badb 
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Mr.  Gambs  said  that,  in  ''  'Mericay/'  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  to 
incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  divorce  suit ;  for,  if  married  people 
chose  to  live  guile  separately  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  whether  by 
mutual  desire  or  by  the  wish  of  one  of  the  parties,  their  marriage  could 
be  dissolved,  and  both  of  them  would  be  free  to  marry  again. 

Hector  did  not  exclaim,  ^^  What  a  sensible,  excellent  enactment,''  for 
he  naturally  thought  if  he  were  married  to  his  dear  Minna  he  would 
never  wish  to  be  separated  from  her.  But,  alas !  how  many  poor  suffer- 
ing creatures  there  are  who  would  hail  such  a  law  as  the  greatest  of 
boons !  And  of  these  a  number  are  not  the  slaves  of  guilt ;  they  perform 
their  duties  as  well  as  they  can,  but  a  mistake,  a  hurried  decision,  or  a 
decision  influenced  by  untoward  circumstances  at  the  time  it  was  made, 
has,  perhaps,  blighted  their  lives,  and  turned — what  should  be — the  free 
happiness  of  home  into  the  chains  of  mental  misery. 

Our  readers  must  not  fancy  that  we  are  making  any  excuse  for  bad 
husbands  or  bad  wives.  But  there  are  wives,  and  husbands  too,  who 
might  have  been  all  that  was  excellent  in  domestic  life,  but  who  have 
been  miserably  matched,  and  who  find  that  no  efforts  of  theirs  can  secure 


And  the  writer  of  the  letters  on  pink  paper,  who  was  she  ?  She  was 
a  discontented,  romantic,  foolish  young  woman.  Isoline  Montmorenci 
was  an  only  child,  but  her  father  had  died  young,  leaving  nothing  almost 
to  his  widow  and  her.  He  was  a  junior  member  of  a  high  Frendi  family, 
and  had  emigrated  to  America  in  the  hope  of  making  a  fortune  there. 
But  he  had  foiled  in  this,  and  his  family  were  left  in  poor  circumstances. 
His  widow,  however,  made  a  second  match,  much  more  advantageous  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view  than  the  first,  and  when  the  second  husband 
died,  for  she  survived  him  also,  he  left  her  a  handsome  annuity,  which 
enabled  her  to  dress  well,  keep  a  good  establishment,  and  make  a  show. 

Isoline  came  home  from  a  fashionable  boarding-school  about  a  year 
after  her  step-father's  death,  and,  with  the  excuse  of  bringing  her  daughter 
out,  the  mother  entered  again  into  all  the  gaieties  of  New  York.  The 
daughter's  education  had  been  of  the  flimsiest  kind.  She  had  no  resources 
^within  herself,  and  very  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  instilling  reli- 
gious and  moral  principles  into  her  mind.  It  is  a  sad  misfortune  when 
young  women  are  brought  up  without  knowing  the  real  distinction  be^ 
tween  right  and  wrong.  Isoline  was  an  extremely  pretty,  graceful  girl, 
and  her  mother  took  care  that  she  should  be  tastefully  dressed ;  and  to  be 
tiressed  becomingly  is,  after  all,  very  important  to  damsels  who  have  to 
make  their  own  fortunes — that  is  to  say,  to  marry  for  a  living. 

But  poor  Isoline  had  no  idea  of  this  kind  of  legalised  trade ;  she  met 

^  young  man  at  the  parties  to  which  she  went,  who,  being  struck  with 

i^er  beauty,  paid  her  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  she  soon  fell  in  love 

^ith  him.    He  easily  obtained  an  introduction  to  her  mother's  house,  and 

^t  was  not  long  before  he  proposed,  for  in  such  a  go-ahead  country  as 

^^^.merica  gentlemen  do  not  dawdle  for  years  before  they  can  make  up 

^^eir  minds  whether  they  will  or  will  not  commit  themselves  to  matri- 

^aiony.    Of  course  he  was  joyfully  accepted  both  by  mother  and  daughter, 

'^Uid  all  went  smoothly  until  the  time  arrived  for  making  the  settlements; 

^%;hose  wretched  settlements,   which  so  often  fall  like  an  avalanche  en 

^3earts  and  hopes,  and  the  prospects  that  seemed*  to  bid  so  fair  for  the 

^^xiture  I 
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The  lover  found  out  that  the  pretty  Isoline  had  not  a  dollar,  and  this 
naturally  cooled  his  ardour ;  but  he  ought  to  have  asked  before,  like  the 
lover  in  the  old  song, 

"  What  is  your  fortune,  my  pretty  maid  ?" 
And  if  the  response  had  been  given  as  honestly  as  in  the  song, 

"  My  face  is  mj  fortune,  sir,"  she  said, 
he  could  not  have  been  blamed  for  the  rejoinder, 

"  Then  I  can't  marry  you,  my  pretty  maid." 

But  there  was  no  such  plain-dealing  in  this  respect.  The  suitor,  seeing 
a  nice,  well-furnished  house,  and  everything  to  indicate  tolerably  good 
circumstances,  took  it  for  granted  that  Isoline  would  shure  in,  or  at  least 
inherit,  her  mother's  property ;  therefore,  that  in  consulting  his  inclina- 
tions for  the  girl,  he  was  also  doing  a  good  stroke  of  business. 

But  when  he  discovered  his  mistake,  though  only  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
he  backed  out  immediately,  and  Isoline  was  left  in  the  unpleasant  position 
of  being  jilted  by  her  affianced  husband.  Such  occurrences  are  so  common 
in  this  country,  that  they  scarcely  even  call  forth  a  remark,  but  in  Ame- 
rica, at  any  rate  at  the  period  referred  to,  they  were  rare,  and  were 
always  severely  blamed. 

But  being  scouted  at  in  the  society  of  New  York,  and  consequently 
obliged  to  leave  that  city,  would  not  recal  the  truant— or  "  the  traitor," 
as  Isoline's  mother  called  him.  Isoline  had  half  a  dozen  fits  of  crying, 
for  which  she  was  scolded  by  her  mother,  who  was  afraid  of  her  spoiling 
her  eyes  and  getting  a  red  nose  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  terrors  of  such 
evil  consequences,  the  poor  girl  could  not  at  once  get  over  her  sorrow  and 
disappointment,  nor  did  she  recover  her  spirits  until  the  news  reached  her 
that  ner  faithless  suitor  had  married  a  young  lady  of  Philadelphia,  who 
had,  in  American  parlance,  *^  a  tarnation  lot  of  dollars."  This  dose  was 
very  efficacious  in  restoring  the  suffering  fair  one  to  a  healthier  state  of 
mind,  and  she  was  especially  piqued,  as  the  bride  had  been  a  schoolfellow 
of  her  own,  and  she  knew  her  to  be  a  remarkably  ugly,  awkward  g^rl. 

**  Now,  my  dear,"  said  the  mother,  "  though  you  have  been  left  in  the 
lurch  by  this  good-for-nothing  fellow,  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  wear 
the  willow  all  your  life.  If  I  were  to  die" — nothing  was  further  from 
the  good  lady's  thoughts  than  death — '*  and  you  were  not  married,  you 
would  have  to  go  out  as  a  governess  or  a  help" — help,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain,  is  the  Yankee  term  for  servant — "  so  you  had  better  accept  your 
rich  admirer,  Mr.  Carter.*' 

Isoline  made  a  wry  face  as  she  exclaimed : 

*^  He  is  so  old !     He  would  suit  you  better  than  me,  mamma." 

The  mamma  smiled,  and  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass,  while  she 
replied : 

^'  He  certainly  would  suit  me  very  well,  and  he  might  be  very  glad  to 
marry  me.  But  since  he  prefers  a  raw  girl,  just  past  childhood,  to  a 
woman  of  the  world  who  assuredly  is  not  ill-looking,  and  by  no  means 
ancient,  he  must  take  his  own  choice.  If  you  marry  him,  you  may  have 
every  comfort  and  luxury  at  your  command ;  if  you  refuse  him,  you  may 
never  have  another  offer,  and — what  then  ?" 

Such  maternal  harangues  had  their  effect ;  the  beautiful  Isoline  dried 
her  tears  for  her  faithless  lover,  and  married  her  rich  admirer. 
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For  a  time  all  went  well.  Isoline,  married  to  the  rich  Mr.  Carter,  was 
an  object  of  envy  to  many  spinsters,  and  was  f^ted,  and  caressed,  Und 
made  quite  the  belle  of  the  season.  But  other  belles  came  forward, 
other  ladies  eclipsed  her,  and  by  degrees  the  hollow  attentions  of  society 
were  withdrawn  from  her,  to  be  bestowed  on  new  votaries  of  pleasure 
and  fashion. 

And  on  what  had  Isoline  to  fall  back  ?  On  nothing.  She  still  went 
to  balls,  and  concerts,  and  theatres,  but  where  was  the  flattery  that  used 
to  fall  so  soothingly  on  her  ear,  where  the  compliments  that  she  drank 
in  so  greedily  ?  Hers  was  not  a  healthy  life,  devoted  to  home  occupations, 
to  the  improvement  of  her  mind,  or  to  works  of  charity.  For  none  of 
these  resources  did  she  care.  The  cravings  of  vanity  were  no  longer 
gratified  as  they  had  been,  and  she  longed  for  excitement — for  the  excite- 
ment of  some  one  **  to  love  her.*'  The  very  measured  portion  of  regard 
which  her  husband  bestowed  on  her  was  not  enough  for  her.  He  never 
thwarted  her  wishes,  and  he  supplied  her  with  plenty  of  money  ;  but  she 
complained  of  his  indifference,  for  he  never  seemed  in  the  least  jealous, 
however  much  she  flirted,  and  whatever  attentions  she  received. 

"  If  he  cared  for  me,  he  would  be  angry,"  she  said,  "  or  unhappy. 
But  he  is  quite  satisfied,  quite  unconcerned^-in  short,  he  is  as  cold  as  a 
stone." 

Mr.  Carter  was  certainly  a  very  easy-going  man.  He  thought  it 
natural  that  his  young  wife  should  like  amusement,  and  had  no  objection 
to  her  seeking  it,  never  dreaming  about  the  risk  or  impropriety  of  leaving 
her  so  much  to  her  own  devices.  He  was  quite  wrapped  up  in  his  busi- 
nesSy  which  was  a  flourishing  one,  and  would  have  thought  any  time, 
during  the  morning  hours,  spent  at  home  with  his  wife  as  totally 
Wasted. 

After  an  early  breakfast  he  would  repair  to  Wall-street — the  great 
rendezvous  of  men  engaged  in  any  kind  of  money  transactions  in  New 
Vork — and  there  he  became  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  the  day,  including 
the  politics  of  the  day,  for  these  were  not  forgotten,  even  where  the 
**  almighty  dollar"  reigned  paramount.  He  was  as  regular  as  clockwork 
in  returning  to  dinner,  and  liked  to  find  a  good  dinner  on  his  table ;  for 
tbat  he  trusted  to  his  housekeeper,  not  to  his  wife ;  she  never  troubled 
berself  about  the  household  affairs,  and  had  no  more  idea  of  ordering  a 
dinner  than  of  delivering  a  scientific  lecture,  at  which  some  of  the 
strong-minded  Yankee  ladies  are  such  adepts  now-a-days. 

It  would  have  been  of  no  use  had  the  worthy  Mr.  Carter  bestowed 

sinore  of  his  time  on  the  pretty,  idle  Isoline.     His  society  wearied  her, 

sand  no  wonder,  for  he  only  spoke  on  the  subjects  that  interested  himself; 

lie  was  not  given  to  gossip,  and  had  no  skill  in  the  little  chit-chat  that 

I^asses  among  the  frivolous  portion  of  the  world  for  conversation.     After 

dinner,  he  generally  returned  to  his  office  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 

>9vhen  he  came  home  in  the  evening  he  was  either  tired,  and  threw  himself 

^tti  the  sofa  for  a  nap,  or  he  took  the  newspapers  from  his  pocket  and  > 

%-ead  them'  aloud  in  his  nasal,  monotonous  voice,  until  poor  Isoline's  little 

£eet  would  dance  on  the  floor  with  impatience,  and  until  she  sometimes 

^elt  inclined  to  jump  up  from  her  lounging-chair  and  box  the  ears  of  her 

unbearable  spouse.     Poor  young  woman !  it  was  a  task  to  support  such 

^nui  at  home  !     She  had  no  children ;  these  might  have  occupied  her 

"time  and  interested  her»    For  there  are  few  women,  in  any  class  of  life, 
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who  do  not  find  in  their  children  objects  of  interest.  Such  persons, 
however,  do  exist,  and  when  such  utter  dereliction  from  the  principles  of 
nature  and  the  dictates  of  the  Almighty  are  unhappily  found,  the  dis- 
comfort, or  rather  the  misery  which  this  shockingly  apathetic  dispositioii 
occasions,  is  very  great. 

Things  were  in  this  state  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Carter,  when  Mr.  Craf^ 
a  West  India  planter,  was  introduced  to  him,  and  by  him  to  his  wife. 
We  will  not  inquire  why  Isoline  took  a  fancy  to  this  person.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  vagaries  of  the  mind,  such 
strange  caprices,  but  that  they  do  occur  the  annals  of  the  Divorce  Courts 
too  lamentably  prove. 

Mr.  Craft  was  not  so  devoted  to  the  excitements  of  Wall'-street  as  to 
be  rendered  utterly  indifferent  to  any  other  excitement ;  he  speedily  per- 
ceived how  matters  stood  in  Mr.  Carter's  luxurious  abode  ;  he  admired 
its  young  mistress,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  let  her  see  that  he  observed 
her  unhappiness,  and  felt  for  her.  Sympathy  and  admiration  were  what 
Isoline  had  been  longing  for.  Mr.  Craft  was  ready  to  bestow  both  ;  he 
told  her  that  she  was  thrown  away,  an  assertion  in  which  she  sineerdj 
joined,  and  she  allowed  herself  both  to  complain  of  and  to  ridi^ile  her 
husband  to  him.  It  was  a  false  step.  Even  if  Mr.  Craft  had  been  a 
near  relative  and  an  old  friend,  it  would  have  been  wrong,  but  it  was 
doubly  wrong  to  make  a  total  stranger  the  depositary  of  her  matrimonial 
annoyances  and  her  griefs  i^ainst  her  husband.  Isoline,  if  she  ever  thought 
of  the  matter  at  all,  excused  herself  on  the  plea  that  Mr.  Craft  was  a 
married  man ;  but  that  did  not  lessen  the  imprudence — in  fut,  the  im* 
propriety  of  her  conduct. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  married  woman  should  not  feel  friendships 
and  strong  friendship,  for  individuals  of  the  other  sex,  but  her  sentiments 
should  not  go  beyond  that  perfectly  harmless  feeling.  She  should  not 
allow  herself  to  contract  a  habit  of  thinking  constantly  of  the  friend,  she 
should  not  make  him  her  confidant,  and  more  particularly  she  should 
avoid  finding  fault  with  her  husband  to  him.  Such  undue  intimacy 
breaks  down,  in  most  eases,  the  barrier  of  respect,  and  shows  a  lament- 
able degree  of  weakness,  of  which  a  bad  man  might  not  scruple  to  avail 
himself;  for  men  of  dissolute  character  are  always  selfish,  and  have  no 
consideration  for  the  future  fate  of  their  thoughtless,  or,  possibly,  too 
willing  victims. 

Isoline  was  like  one  in  a  dream,  but  she  was  soon  to  awaken  from  it, 
for  Mr.  Craft  was  going  to  return  to  the  West  Indies.  She  would  again 
be  left  to  her  bksome  life,  with  nothing  to  cheer  or  to  interest  her.  How 
she  would  miss  his  daily  visits !  To  add  to  her  chagrin.  Iter  mother,  to 
whom  she  could  abuse  Mr.  Carter  as  much  as  she  pleased,  was  also  ^ing 
to  leave  New  York.  She  was  about  to  marry  for  the  third  time,  and 
was  going  to  reside  in  Kentucky. 

The  parting  came.  Mr.  Carter  politely  saw  Mr.  Craft  off,  and  lunched 
on  board  the  packet  with  him,  shook  his  hand  cordially  on  bidding  hiM* 
fieu^well,  and  expressed  a  hope  to  see  him  again  in  ^*  'Mericay." 

Mrs.  Carter  took  to  her  bed  under  the  pretence  of  having  a  bad  cold, 
and  her  husband,  who  fully  believed  in  the  ''cold,"  exhorted  her  to  send 
for  a  doctor,  but  she  refused ;  and  as  he  did  not  think  she  was  very  ill,  he 
did  not  press  her  to  have  medical  advice.  But  solitary  confinement  t9 
her  own  room,  with  only  her  maid  to  look  in  upon  her  occasionally,  was 
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yery  tedious  work.  IsoUne  could  not  be  weeping  always,  and  she  wanted 
to  see  her  mother's  trousseau,  which  was  ready  for  that  not  very  juvenile 
bride.  Then  came  the  wedding,  and  the  festivities  attending  it,  and  in 
due  time  came  letters  from  the  absent  cicisbeo,  which  were  very  con- 
solatory to  the  fair  mourner,  and  which^  placed  among  rose-leaves,  were 
carefully  deposited  in  a  sandaUwood  case  mounted  with  silver. 

The  correspondence  went  on  without  being  discovered,  for  Mr.  Carter 
continued  as  apathetic  as  ever ;  and  as  to  poor  Mrs.  Craft,  '^  Matthew" 
might  have  received  love-letters  from  a  dozen  ladies,  she  would  never 
have  inquired  about  them,  or  believed  in  them  had  she  been  told  of  them. 
She  was  the  most  unsuspicious  person  living,  except,  perhaps,  her  nephew, 
Hector  Graham,  who  had  proved  himself  so  great  a  noodle  in  that 
respect. 

Isoline  was  probably  the  only  being  who  was  aware  of  Mr.  Craft's  in- 
tention to  leave  his  wife,  his  island  home,  his  connexions  and  friends,  and 
go  to  live  in  the  United  States.  He  gave  her  to  understand  that  it  was 
on  her  account  he  was  making  these  sacrifices,  and  the  idea  of  his 
abandoning  so  much  for  her  put  the  silly  young  woman  into  a  fever  of 
mingled  delight  and  terror. 

'*  How  he  loves  me!"  she  exclaimed  to  herself.  '^  Oh!  how  he  loves 
me!  But  if  he  should  get  into  trouble — if  the  wife  should  follow  him, 
and  £eisten  herself  again  upon  him  1  Could  he  only  escape  her,  and  could 
I  escape  that  horrid,  tiresome  Carter,  we  might  wait  the  time  appointed 
by  the  laws,  and  then  dissolve  his  marriage  and  mine,  and  be  free  to 
marry  each  other." 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  Isoline's  musings,  and  with  all  her  weakness 
and  her  indulgence  in  feelings  against  which  she  ought  to  have  struggled, 
it  did  not  appear  that  actual  vice  entered  at  all  into  her  contemplation. 

When  Mr.  Craft  arrived  at  New  York,  on  absconding  from  his  West 
India  home,  he  wrote  to  Isoline  to  meet  him  at  a  place  that  he  named  in 
Staten  Island,  and  there  he  used  his  influence  over  the  wretched  young 
'vi^oman  so  as  to  obtain  her  promise  to  elope  with  him.  He  arranged, 
however,  that  they  were  not  to  go  together,  which  would  make  their 
being  discovered  more  easy.  She  was  to  propose  paying  a  visit  to  her 
"Mother  in  Kentucky,  and  really  to  go  to  her  mother's  house,  from  wnence 
he  would  find  means  to  remove  her,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  some 
Necessary  business  in  New  York,  and  could  follow  her. 

His  plan  succeeded,  as  so  many  wicked  plans  do,  in  this  world  of 
'^jrstery,  where  evil  so  often  triumphs.  Isoline  easily  obtained  her  care- 
teas  and  unsuspecting  husband's  permission  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  mother, 
^txd  she  set  off,  promising,  of  course,  to  return  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Craft  transacted  his  business,  a  portion  of  which  was,  effecting 

^e  sale  of  his  West  India  estate  to  Mr.  Achilles  Gumbs,  of  Boston.    He 

'i^ade  all  his  arrangements  quietly,  and  while  in  New  York,  after  Isoline 

had  left  it,  dined  more  than  once  in  a  friendly  way  with  poor  deluded 

^r.  Carter ;  then  came  the  consummation  of  his  iniquities — he  absconded 

"With  his  ill-gotten  gains,  and,  after  travelling  under  various  names,  met 

^e  unfortunate  Isoline  at  a  place  appointed  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 

&om  which  they  both  quickly  disappeared,  and  whether  they  remained  in 

America,  or  had  betaken  themselves  to  some  other  part  of  the  world,  no 

Qxxe  ever  knew. 
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CONTINENTAL  CHRISTMAS  LEGENDS. 

I. — THE  TOKCH  OF  PENMARCH. 

A  Breton  Legend, 

A  GEOUP  of  girls  were  assembled  together  one  winter's  evening  ii 
the  village  of  Penmarch,  in  Brittany,  to  spin  in  company,  and  chee: 
their  labours,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  by  legendary  tales  am 
ballads.     An  unusual  thing,  no  one  that  evening  volunteered  a  storyj 
and  the  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  turning  of  the  wheels,  when 
old  woman  hurried  in  in  a  state  of  great  terror. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?  What  has  happened  to  you,  , 
Jacquette  ?"  exclaimed  the  young  girls. 

Jacquette  threw  herself  rather  than  took  a  seat  on  a  stool,  and  pui^. 
her  hand  to  her  heart ;  it  beat  with  so  much  violence  that  she  hac^ 
scarcely  strength  to  reply : 

"  I  have  seen  the  torch  of  Penmarch !" 

"  The  torch  of  Penmarch !"  every  one  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  exceei 
ing  dismay.     And  at  the  same  time  the  young  Bretons  got  up  cloi 
to  one  another,  the  noise  of  the  wheels  ceased  altogether,  and  nothin 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  sullen  booming  of  the  waves  upon  the  shoi 
More  curious  or  more  courageous  than  the  rest,  one  of  the  yo 
spinners  at  length  broke  the  silence  by  inquiring,  with  a  tremuloi 
voice : 

"  The  torch  of  Penmarch  ?     What  is  that,  that  it  is  so  frightful  ?" 

"Ah!  my  dear  Yves,"  replied  Jacquette,  "it  is  a  terrible  story," 

"  Oh!  if  you  would  only  tell  it  to  us,  good  Jacquette,"  exclalm< 
some  of  the  younger  girls,  getting  still  closer  to  one  another.  "  O 
do!" 

Jacquette  yielded  to  their  request.  But  first  she  got  up  and  ear- 
fully  closed  the  door.  The  wheels  were  set  in  motion  again,  and  th^ 
she  began  in  slow  and  solemn  tones. 

There  were  once  two  farmers,  one  had  a  "  gars"  (boy),  the  othe 
"  pennerez"  (girl).    The  one  who  had  a  son  was  named  Eon ;  he  w3 
had  a  daughter,  Legoello.     The  two  farmers  were  friends,  and  it 
their  intention  to  unite  their  children.     So,  one  fine  day,  old 
came  to  father  Legoello,  and  said  to  him  :  ^' 

"  Mother  Penb^'s  farm  is  for  sale.  I  want  to  set  up  my  son  in  "^t 
by  marrying  him  to  your  pennerez ;  but  to  do  that  requires  money.  — if 
you  can  contribute  a  thousand  crowns,  the  marriage  shall  take  plac^^^  —  :' 

At  these  words  old  Legoello  shook  his  head,  and  replied  that:^  * 
dealer  in  cattle,  who  owed  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  had  jc^^i-  ^^ 
turned  bankrupt;  that  disease  had  broken  out  among  his  ahe^ y=^^ \ 
and,  finally,  that  he  had  not  a  thousand  crowns. 

"  Then,"  said  Eon,  "  let  it  be  as  if  I  had  said  nothing.  I  will  fijrr»-  ^ 
ilnother  wife  for  Eene." 

And  thus  they  separated.  The  one,  leaning  on  his  pen  bas  (sticl^  Z3> 
took  the  pathway  that  led  to  his  farm,  whilst  the  other  remains  ^^3, 

Sloomy  and  pensive,  leaning  against  an  old  elm  that  stood  near  t'fc^-  ^ 
oorway. 
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**  So  much  the  worse,"  said  Legoello,  sorrowfully,  to  himself;  "it 

was  a  good  match  for  my  dear  Yvonne.     She  would  be  happy  with 

fien^.   He  is  active,  intelligent,  and  industrious.    He  would  certainly 

douWe  the  value  of  the  Penb6  farm.     Holy  Virgin !  how  secure  I 

fihould  feel  for  the  future  of  my  daughter !     I  am  getting  very  old,  I 

feel  myself  losing  strength  every  day,  and  soon  no  doubt  they  will  have 

to  lay  me  in  the  grave.    Alas !  my  Yvonne  will  probably  remain  an 

orphan,  alone  in  the  world,  as  much  embarrassed  with  my  cattle  as  I 

sHould  be  with  her  distaff.   Ah !  why  have  I  not  the  sum  which  would 

Assure  her  future  and  her  happiness  ?" 

-As  he  was  thus  soliloquising,  Een6  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
&  liandsome  lad,  and  had  withal  a  good  heart. 

**  Well !  father  Legoello,"  he  asked,  anxiously,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
**  Your  father  demands  a  dowry,  friend,"  replied  the  old  man,  sigh- 
ing-,  "  and  I  cannot  give  one  to  my  daughter." 

**  I  expected  as  much,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  with  an  expression 
OJT  annoyance.  "  But  it  is  all  one,"  he  added,  resolutely.  "  I  shall 
xrka.xry  all  the  same,  and,  by  her  patroness,  Yvonne  shall  be  my  wife — 
al^v^ays  with  your  permission,  father !"  He  could  not  continue,  his 
l^^^jrt  was  so  full  of  grief. 

**  Courage,  child,"  said  the  old  man.  Above  all  things,  be  re- 
sigriied."  And^he  held  out  his  hand,  which  Ren6  shook  with  fervour. 
**  Eesignation !  that  is  easy  to  talk  about,  father  Legoello  !  But  you 
8e^  when  one  has  said  to  oneself  daily,  *  I  shall  wed  her,'  and  one  has 
cexitred  all  the  aspirations  of  life  in  that  single  hope,  it  is  hard  to  see 
tilxe  whole  wrecked  for  the  sake  of  a  miserable  thousand  crowns !  Is 
^fc  reasonable?"  he  continued,  with  a  broken  voice.  "I  ask  you, 
fe-tiler  Legoello,  is  it  not  enough  to  rebel  against  ?" 

**Eebellion  would  be  useless  and  criminal,"  replied  the  old  man  j 
you  must  resign  Yvonne." 

-At  this  moment  Yvonne,  having  overheard  the  conversation  that  was 
Soing  on  between  her  father  and  her  lover,  came  out  of  the  house. 
•*  Yes,"  she  said,  "  you  must  renounce  me.  Bene." 
•'  IS'ever,  Yvonne !     I  had  rather  die !" 
•*  Een^ !  it  is  I  who  ask  it  of  you." 

**  What,  you  also !"  he  said,  despondingly.  "  What !  you  wish  me 
?^  renounce  you !"  And  seizing  the  hand  of  the  fair  girl,  he  leant  his 
*^^cw  on  Legoello's  shoulder,  saying : 

"Ah!  together  you  will  break  my  heart." 

Father  and  daughter  tried  in  vain  to  comfort  the  youn^  man.  He 
'^^thdrew  after  a  time,  but  his  heart  was  agonised  with  gnet  Yvonne 
^^^tered  the  house  \o  weep,  whilst  old  Legoello,  who  had  held  up  in 
^"^e  presence  of  Ben6,  in  the  fear  of  increasing  his  irritation  against 
^is  parent,  remained  at  the  threshold  absorbed  in  gloomy  sorrow.  As 
''^^  tiius  stood,  his  white  head  bent  low  on  his  breast,  the  sun,  which 
^^as  setting  down  over  the  sea,  lighted  up  the  country  with  strange 
^\ieB,  the  wind  arose  and  whistled  through  the  elms  with  a  mysterious 
^^und,  and  the  rocks  of  Penmarch  murmured  forth  dolorous  sounds, 
-l^le  the  lamentations  of  invisible  beings.  But  old  Legoello,  absorbed 
^^  bis  sufferings,  neither  saw  nor  heard. 

^  And  thus  it  is  that  misfortunes  of  all  kinds  overwhelm  me,"  he 
Jan. — ^voL.  cxxxix.  ho.  dliii.  h 
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muttered  aloud.  "  I  am  ruined — ruined  by  bankruptcy  and  disease ! 
Alas !  I  shall  not  see  Yvonne  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  misfortuiie 
and  misery  before  I  die !  And  to  think  that  with  a  thousand  crowiui 
I  could  wed  her  to  the  most  honest  and  industrious  youth  of  the 
country !  Heavens !  you,  too,  are  cruel,  since,  without  pity  for  my 
old  age,  for  the  fatigues  of  a  long  and  laborious  life,  for  the  angelio 
goodness  of  my  child,  you  thus  allow  all  my  resources  to  be  exhausted, 
and  there  does  not  remain  to  me  even  a  thousand  crowns  to  give  to 
my  beloved  daughter."  For  a  time  he  was  silent,  and  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  furrowed  cheeks.  Then,  coming  back  to  the  idea  that  worried 
his  brain,  "A  thousand  crowns!"  he  exclaimed.  "A  thousand 
crowns!"  he  repeated,  stamping  the  ground.  "Ah,  I  would  give 
myself  to  the  devil  for  a  thousand  crowns  !" 

"  Salutations,  master,"  said  a  strongly  accentuated  voice. 

LegoSUo  shuddered.  Eaising  up  his  head,  he  saw  before  him  a 
stranger  wrapped  in  a  great  dark  mantle. 

"  "Whoever  you  are,"  he  said,  "  you  are  welcome." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  the  new  comer. 

"  No  doubt  you  are  weary  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  come  from  afar,  and  I  travel  quick." 

"  Then  come  in  and  rest  yourself  in  my  cottage." 

"  But  I  shall  perhaps  put  you  to  inconvenience." 

"  On  the  contrary,  you  will  drive  away  bad  thoughts." 

"  "What  thoughts,  pray  P" 

"  Bah !"  said  Legoello,  smiling  grimly.  "  I  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  myself  to  the  devil." 

"Not  such  a  bad  thought,  neither." 

"You  are  joking,  guest?" 

"  No,  not  at  all  so."  And  suddenly  altering  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
the  stranger  uttered  in  incisive  words  :  "  I  heard  you,  master.  Such 
as  you  see  me,  I  can  make  your  happiness  and  your  daughter's.  You. 
want  a  thousand  crowns.    You  shall  have  them !" 

"  Great  Heavens !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  and  he  quickly  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross.     The  stranger  as  quickly  disappeared. 

"  And  who  was  this  stranger  ?"  asked  little  Yves,  interrupting  the 
narrator. 

Jacquette  lowered  her  voice,  and  replied : 

"It  was  the  devil." 

"  The  devil !"  exclaimed  Yves,  opening  her  great  eyes  in  horror. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  other  spinners,  looking  at  one  another, 
and  then  round  the  room,  as  if  to  see  that  no  one  was  there  to  hear 
them. 

You  can  well  understand  (continued  Jacquette)  that  this  appa- 
rition frightened  the  old  man  sorely.  He  went  into  his  house  p^^ 
and  trembling.  Seeing  him  so  upset,  Yvonne  naturally  deemed  that 
it  was  on  her  account ;  so,  kissing  him  tenderly,  she  said  to  him  : 
%"  Father,  I  have  reflected  upon  what  you  told  me  just  now,  I  have 
interrogated  my  heart,  and  I  have  read  there  that,  even  if  I  was  rich, 
it  would  be  my  duty  not  to  leave  you.  So  I  tell  you  I  shall  not  many. 
Oh,  I  know  2SI  your  objections  beforehand :  Sene  is  the  most  worthy 
young  man  in  the  parish,  and  I  shall  never  have  to  repent  having 
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wedded  liim.  That  is  true.  But  think  of  the  other  Bide  of  the  ques- 
tion. Were  I  married,  you  would  have  no  one  to  take  the  place  of  my 
beloved  mother,  who  prays  for  us  there  above.  Tou  want  your  little 
Yvonne  even  more  than  Een6,  and  it  would  not  be  proper  that  I 
should  leave  you.  Whatever  may  happen,  then,  I  remain  under  your 
loof,  and  shall  not  marry.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  does  not  look  as  if 
you  loved  me  much  that  you  should  be  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me. 
Am  I  not  good  enough,  or  sufficiently  attentive  ?  Am  I  a  burden  to 
you  p  Come,  now,  scold  me,  but  don't  be  anxious  and  gloomy ;  or 
rather,  father,  look  at  me  smilingly,  and  tell  me  you  are  happy  in 
having  me  to  look  after  you." 

"  Ah,  my  child !  my  child !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  pressing  her  to 
his  heart ;  "  you  are  my  only  comfort,  and  I  would  give  up  my  share 
of  paradise  to  secure  your  welfare." 

At  this  moment  a  shepherd  came  in  to  inform  the  farmer  that  more 
sheep  were  taken  ill,  and  those  that  were  ill  were  dying. 

**  What,  more  misfortunes !"  he  exclaimed,  in  despair,  as  he  hurried 
away  to  the  ibid.  But  what  was  his  horror  at  seeing  his  quondam 
acquaintance  leaning  there  upon  a  hurdle. 

**  Will  you  have  the  thousand  crowns  ?"  inquired  the  latter,  in  a 
mocking  tone. 

**No,  no,"  replied  LegoSUo,  with  a  terrified  voice. 
And  again  the  demon  disappeared. 

But  the  old  man  was  not  strong.  The  bankruptcy  of  his  debtor, 
the  loss  of  his  flocks,  the  horror  he  felt  at  being  tempted  by  Satan, 
and  the  apprehension  he  entertained  at  dying  without  seeing  hia 
daughter  settled  in  life,  combined  to  bring  on  an  illness.  His  anxieties 
Bud  affliction  increased  with  his  malady,  and  in  a  month's  time  he  was 
8o  prostrated  that  all  his  neighbours  had  given  him  up.  It  was  even 
"aid  that  the  terrible  rumour  of  the  arriguel  au  ancou  (the  hearse) 
had  been  heard  near  the  farm  at  night-time.  One  person  alone  still 
J*d  hopes  and  dang  by  them,  and  this  was  Yvonne.  She  watched  by 
"61"  father's  pillow,  where  she  shed  many  a  tear,  and  ferventlv  prayed 
*°  God.  The  old  man  often  clasped  his  daughter's  hand,  and  scolded 
her  for  fatiguing  herself  by  her  anxiety.  One  day  he  rallied  a  little 
^*^der  the  influence  of  a  warm  sunshine : 

**  I  shall  not  die  yet,"  he  said  to  Yvonne,  "  and  we  shall  go  together 
*o  the  *  pardon'  of  Sainte  Anne  de  Fanesnent.  If  the  sea  is  calm,  we 
'^l  go  by  boat ;  if  the  weather  is  unfavourable,  we  will  start  early 
^d  go  by  the  fields.  Won't  we  be  happy  ?  If  I  do  not  die  before 
***©  time  comes." 

^**  Oh  no,"  replied  Yvonne ;  "  for  if  you  died,  fether,  I  should  die 
*^^>  and  God  cannot  will  it  so,  I  am  too  young.  But  let  us  drive 
*^ay  these  gloomy  thoughts." 

v^  '.Yes,  childj  let  us  only  think  of  getting  well.     When  I  am  well, 

Pj^iness  may  improve.    I  may  be  able  to  get  your  dowry,  and  Een^ 

*^l  yet  be  your  husband.     But  old  age  is  exacting,  and  I  must  have 

*  *^ut  near  my  children.     Oh,  we  shall  be  so  happy,  dear  Yvonne !" 

^  V  That,  indeed,  will  be  charming,"  replied  Yvonne,  with  a  sad  smile 

*  iucredulousness. 

And  as  evening  waxed  on,  all  these  dreams  of  happiness  vanished 
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like  leaves  in  the  autumnal  equinox.  Legoello  was  taken  with  a 
sudden  sense  of  sinking. 

"  Heavens !"  he  muttered,  "  it  is  all  over.  I  am  going  to  die. 
Tvonne  1  go  for  the  doctor  and  the  rector.'* 

Yvonne  rushed  out  half  suffocated  by  her  tears. 

"Ob,  to  die  thus !"  said  the  old  man,  in  despair.  " To  die  without 
seeing  my  daughter  provided  for !  Oh,  I  would  lose — yes,  I  would 
sacrifice  my  soul." 

"It  is  agreed,  then,"  said  a  voice  which  the  old  man  recognised  at 
once.  Eaising  himself  up  with  a  supematur^  effort,  he  drew  the 
curtains  a  little  aside,  and  then  fell  back  on  his  bed,  muttering :  '^  Him 
again !     Get  away,  Satan !" 

But  his  murmurs  were  only  echoed  by  a  laugh. 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  you  are  going  to  die  ?"  hissed  the  demon, 
as  he  bent  over  the  old  man,  "  and  that  you  are  going  to  leave  your 
daughter  without  a  dowry,  and  without  a  husband  ?" 

"  Heavens  !*'  sighed  Legoello. 

And  there  was  a  moment's  silence,  which  was  interrupted  by  the 
intruder,  who  said : 

"  Are  you  willing  ?" 

"  Not  at  that  price,"  was  the  feeble  response. 

"  Then  your  daughter  will  live  in  poverty,  alone  and  miserable." 

"  Tempter !" 

"  Oh,  die  in  peace.     I  am  going.     Good-bye !" 

The  old  man  made  an  effort.  ^  "  Well  then,  stop,  Satan !  I  will  be 
yours !" 

The  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  was  heard  just  as  the  compact 
was  made ;  but  the  demon  did  not  wait,  but,  wrapping  the  old  man  in 
his  mantle,  he  carried  him  off  by  the  window  just  as  Yvonne  came  in 
with  the  rector  and  the  doctor.  What  was  their  surprise  and  horror 
when  they  found  the  bed  empty !  They  hastened  forth  into  the  vil- 
lage, roused  the  neighbours,  and  asked  if  any  one  had  seen  the  mori- 
bund. The  most  courageous  armed  themselves  with  pitchforks,  and 
with  lighted  lanterns  they  set  out,  with  £en6  at  their  head,  to  seek  for 
poor  Legoello. 

At  the  same  time,  what  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  a  shadow 
glided  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  rocks  of  Penmarch;  it  was 
Yvonne,  who  had  seen  a  light  shining  on  the  heights.  A  storm  was 
coming  on ;  flashes  of  lightning  swept  the  horizon,  and  the  thunder 
pealed  in  the  distance,  its  dying  sound  being  lost  in  the  murmurs  of 
the  waves.  Satan  had  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  highest  rock  of  Pen- 
march.  On  that  rude  and  stony  couch  he  deposited  his  burden,  the 
senseless  body  of  Legoello.  This  done,  he  struck  with  his  foot,  and  a 
torch  came  forth  from  the  rock,  Legoello  coming  to  his  senses  at  the 
same  time. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?"  asked  the  old  num,  on 
recovering  from  his  swoon. 

"  If  you  sign  this  agreement,  you  shall  have  a  thousand  crowns," 
replied  Satan.  And  as  he  spoke  he  scratched  the  old  man's  arm  with 
his  long  crooked  nail  till  the  blood  flowed. 

^'  Spare  me,  Satan !" 
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^'  And  tbj  daughter  shall  have  a  happy  existence.  She  will  blesa 
thy  memory." 

"  Ah !  my  daughter !"  muttered  the  old  man,  gobbing.  "  I  con- 
sent." 

The  demon  put  a  pen  in  his  fingers,  and  raised  the  torch  to  give  him 
light.  Legoello  was  about  to  sign,  when  a  fearful  shriek  rent  the  air, 
and  made  itself  heard  above  the  storm: 

"Father!     Stop,  father !" 

"  Curses  upon  her !"  ejaculated  the  demon. 

"  My  child !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  as  he  rushed  into  the  arms  of 
Yvonne. 

"  Avaunt,  Satan !"  she  exclaimed,  pressing  her  parent  to  her  bosom, 
and  looking  at  the  demon  with  a  menacing  eye. 

Satan  remained  a  moment  or  two  undecided,  and  then,  seizing  the 
arm  of  the  old  man : 

"  Sign !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  No !  no !"  replied  Yvonne. 

"  Sign !"  repeated  Satan,  "  for  you  are  about  to  die.  You  will  leave 
your  daughter  alone  in  the  world,  without  hope,  without  support ;  for 
there  is  not  a  sheep  in  the  fold  that  has  a  chance  of  life." 

But  Yvonne  persisted  in  dragging  her  father  away. 

**  Let  us  fly !     Do  not  listen  to  him !     Let  us  fly !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Sign !"  ejaculated  Satan,  his  bad  passions  fully  aroused.  "  Your 
daughter  is  exhausted  by  watching.  See  how  pale  and  wretched  she 
looks.  Tears  have  burnt  her  eyes  and  spoiled  her  beauty.  Your 
daughter  will  be  ugly,  and  soon  no  one  will  have  her — not  even  Ben6. 
Come,  sign,  if  you  love  your  daughter !" 

**  If  I  love  her !"  echoed  Legoello.  And,  with  a  convulsive  move- 
ment, he  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  sign  his  name. 

Satan  shook  the  purse  in  his  ears. 

"  It  is  my  death  that  you  sign,  father !"  said  Yvonne,  in  a  tone  of 
the  deepest  grief. 

"  Yvonne,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  you  shall  wed  Een^ — ^you  shall 
be  happy !" 

"  Never — ^never !    You  ought  not  te  sign  I     You  must  not  sign  I" 

Tittering  these  words,  she  in  her  anguish  endeavoured  to  tear  the 
pen  from  out  of  her  father's  hand ;  but  Satan  prevented  her,  howling 
all  the  time  with  a  roar  that  made  itself  heard  over  the  storm. 

^'  Sign,  man  without  heart,  father  without  bowels,  who  hesitates  to 
sacrifice  his  soul  when  his  daughter  is  ready  to  sacrifice  her  life  and 
happiness.  What !  you  say  you  love  your  daughter,  and  you  can't  be 
generous  to  her.     You  are  .but  an  egotist  and  a  coward." 

Legoello  snatched  at  the  purse  and  began  to  sign.  Seeing  this, 
the  pennerez  rushed  to  the  brink  of  the  rock. 

"It  is  useless,"  she  said.  "  Do  not  sign,  father !"  And  so  saying, 
ahe  threw  herself  into  the  sea. 

At  the  sight  of  this  fearful  catastrophe  the  old  man  fainted  away> 
whilst  Satan  shrieked  in  demoniac  delight : 

"  The  girl's  soul  is  mine !" 

"  Poor  Yvonne !"  ejaculated  the  little  Yves,  as  she  wiped  away  two 
great  tears. 
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"Poor  Yvonne!"  echoed  the  other  girls,  in  concert.  "She  has 
committed  suicide ;  she  is  damned  irrevocably." 

But  old  Jacquette  continued  gravely  : 

Q-od  is  great  and  good !  Een6,  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  had  made  his  way,  guided  by  the  unaccustomed  and  ominous 
light,  to  the  rocks  of  Penmarch.  Just  as  he  reached  the  shore,  he 
saw  something  white  floating  among  the  breakers.  A  flash  of  light- 
ning convinced  him  that  it  was  the  body  of  Yvonne.  Consulting  only 
his  love,  he  rushed  into  the  waves,  struggling  manfully  against  the 
breakers,  which  every  moment  threatened  to  cast  him  upon  the  for- 
midable granite  rocks.  The  storm  was  at  its  height ;  the  wind  blew, 
thunder  rolled,  and  the  noise  had  something  infernal  in  it.  Satan 
watched  the  daring  young  man  from  above.  At  one  moment  he 
howled  and  at  another  he  laughed,  as  his  prey  seemed  likely  to  be 
taken  away  from  him  or  the  reverse.  Suddenly  a  shout  of  jo}r  aroee 
from  the  foot  of  the  rock.  "  Yvonne  is  saved!"  A  shrill  shriek  re- 
sponded to  the  glad  tidings  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  a  moment 
after  a  heavy  body  fell  into  the  sea,  which  opened  as  if  with  horror  to 
receive  it. 

Then  the  storm  ceased  as  if  by  magic,  the  wind  calmed  down,  the 
thunder  ceased  to  peal,  and  the  lightning  to  flash.  A  hymn  of  thanks 
arose  amid  the  calm ;  the  inhabitants  of  Penmarch  were  on  their  knees 
thanking  God  that  Bene  had  saved  Yvonne.  This  done,  the  peasants 
climbed  the  rocks,  and  finding  old  Legoello  senseless,  they  bore  him 
away  to  his  hut,  taking  care  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  demon's 
torch.  But  the  next  day  they  all  went  in  procession,  with  the  rector 
at  their  head,  to  the  rocks,  and  the  beadle  pushed  the  torch  into  the 
sea,  where  it  was  extinguished,  leaving  behind  a  yellow  sulphurous 
smoke.  But  sometimes  it  comes  back  and  shines  upon  the  rocks.  I 
myself  saw  it  this  evening.  But  I  must  tell  you  what  became  of 
Yvonne  and  Legoello. 

Heaven,  it  would  seem,  was  touched  by  the  devotion  of  the  father 
to  the  daughter,  and  of  the  daughter  to  the  father,  for  misfortunes  no 
longer  pursued  them.  The  old  man  recovered  his  health,  his  sheep 
also  got  well,  the  merchant  who  had  turned  bankrupt  repaid  his 
creditors,  and  one  flne  day  Legoello  found  himself  master  of  a  thou- 
sand crowns. 

Nothing  now  stood  between  the  marnage  of  Yvonne  with  Ben^    , 
who  loved  her  aU  the  more  since  he  had  saved  her  life. 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,"  father  Eon  said  to  Yvonne  on  going  out  of  ^ 
ehurch, ''  and  you  will  make  a  good  wife." 

'^  Yes,  a  good  girl,"  added  Legoello,  "fqr  she  saved  my  soul ;  mbAM 
Sen6  wHl  be  a  good  husband,  for  he  saved  my  daughter  I" 

^'  Blessings  be  upon  them  both!"  exclaimed  all  their  neighbours. 

This  legend  explains  how  it  is  that  one  of  the  rocks  on  the  coast  ofcn 
Brittany  is  known  as  the  "  Torch  of  Penmarch." 
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n. — THE  PHANTOM  OP  THE  POEBST  OP  MANS. 

A  Belgiim  Legend, 

Meitfxon  is  made  in  almost  all  tbe  histories  of  IVance  of  an  event 
connected  with  the  life  of  Charles  VI. ;  in  which  it  is  related  that,  in 
1392,  his  horse  was  stopped  by  a  kind  of  spectre,  which  so  terrified 
liim,  that,  previously  disposed  as  he  was  to  mental  affliction,  drove  him 
raving  mad.  Flemish  traditions  give  the  following  legendary  explana- 
tion of  the  story. 

Charles  VI.  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  when,  in  1382,  he  won 
tlie  celebrated  battle  of  Eoosbecke  against  the  Flemings.  This  victory 
BO  inflamed  his  pride,  that  he  insisted  upon  their  chief,  Philip  van 
Artevelde,  being  brought  before  him,  although  he  was  wounded,  and 
fiirther  bade  him  kneel  before  him ;  and  as  the  chief  refused  thus  to 
humiliate  himself,  he  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  hung  by  a  lime- 
tree  close  by.  The  execution  took  place,  and  the  lime  or  Hnden-tree 
vas  ever  afterwards  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  the  tree  of  groans, 
for  it  was  said  that  cries,  as  of  grief  or  pain,  were  heard  coming  from 
it  at  night-time. 

The  Flemish  tradition  adds,  that  when  Philip  van  Artevelde  was 
hung,  he  said  to  the  young  king :  "  I  shall  meet  you  again  ten  years 
hence.'*  Further,  that  the  French  army  having  hurried  away  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  that  the  page  of  Philip  van  Artevelde,  although 
wounded  like  himself,  succeeded,  by  dint  of  great  efforts,  in  climbing 
up  the  tree,  cutting  the  homicidal  rope,  and  reviving  his  master,  whom 
he  hid  in  a  ditch  close  by,  till  darkness  came  on,  when  both  effected 
their  escape. 

Ten  years  had  elapsed,  according  to  the  same  ponular  tradition, 
since  the  wood-cutt6rs  of  the  forest  of  Mans  had  sheltered  and  suc- 
coured a  man  all  covered  with  wounds  and  much  disfigured,  who 
seemed  to  come  irom  afar,  and  with  difiiculty  pronounced  a  few  words 
in  French.  This  was  in  1892.  In  the  month  of  August  of  the  same 
jear.  King  Charles  VI.,  then  twenty-four  years  of  age,  went  forth 
£rom  Mans  to  chastise  the  Bretons  in  revolt.  As  he  was  traversing 
the  forest,  in  which  the  imknown  dwelt,  the  king  was  suddenly  ac- 
costed by  a  wild-looking  being,  a  kind  of  spectre,  half  naked,  and  only 
covered  by  a  few  rags,  who  sprang  forth  from  the  brushwood  with 
looks  of  fearful  import. 

**  Where  are  you  going  to,  king  ?**  the  wild  man  shouted ;  "  rein  in 
your  steed,  farther  you  go  not !" 

The  king  gave  spurs  to  his  horse,  for  he  thought  that  he  recognised  in 
the  wild  man  of  the  woods  the  ghost  of  Philip  van  Artevelde.  But 
the  wild  man  held  by  the  reins  so  tenaciously,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  the  king's  escort,  they  could  not  shake  him  off  untu 
nigh  half  a  league  had  been  traversed. 

When  at  length  he  was  disembarrassed  of  his  unwelcome  attendant, 
Charles  became  so  furiously  mad,  that  he  killed  four  men  of  his  escort, 
and  it  was  ultimately  found  necessary  to  tie  him  to  a  cart  drawn  by 
two  oxen,  and  thus  conduct  him  back  to  Mans.,  From  that  day 
Oharles  VI.  became  Charles  the  Limatic. 
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m.— THB  COQVSTTI  OF  AltLOK. 

A  Story  of  Luxemburg. 

Ik  times  long  back,  the  inhabitants  of  Arlon  worshipped  the  moon, 
and  learned  men  say  that  the  name  of  the  place  (Arx  Ions)  spranjg^ 
from  that  circumstance.  It  is  from  the  same  circumstance,  it  is 
added,  that  the  young  ladies  of  this  ancient  town  have  sometimes  a 
way  of  their  own. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago,  no  one  was  so  much  talked  about  by 
the  Arlonnais  as  a  young  girl  who  was  in  possession  of  eighteen 
years,  good,  lively,  mnk,  always  smiling,  always  happy,  but  whose 
affections  no  one  could  monopolise,  she  was  so  volatile  and  inde- 
pendent. Her  name  was  Gertrude,  and  she  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Charles  Stock,  a  well-to-do  inhabitant  of  Arlon,  and  who  was  gene- 
rally known  as  Stock  fils,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father  and 
grandfather,  who  were  both  alive.  "  On  durait  vieux" — ^they  lived  to 
a  good  old  age,  in  that  family,  according  to  a  local  expression.  Arlon 
had  not  at  that  time  suffered  from  the  terrible  fire  which  ravaged  the 
little  town  in  1785. 

All  the  young  men  of  the  town,  we  have  said,  sought  to  win  the 
affections  of  the  beauty  of  the  place,  but  no  one  seemed  to  meet  with 
success.  It  was  for  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  her  apparently  flighty 
manners,  that  she  was  called  the  ''  coquette  d' Arlon."  The  epithet 
must  not  be  taken,  however,  in  a  reproachfcd  sense,  for  her  father  and 
mother  had  perfect  confidence  in  her,  and  let  her  laugh  and  do  just  as 
she  pleased. 

Pour  young  gentlemen  of  tbe  town  were  particularly  distinguished 
hj  the  assiduity  with  which  they  plied  their  suit  to  the  coquette. 
l?hey  were  known  as  Sigismond  de  Vletter,  Gilles  Colin,  Wenceslas 
Stroobant,  and  Lambert  van  Moll.  The  first  was  so  quiet  that  he  in- 
spired no  apprehensions  to  the  three  others;  and  the  three  others 
were  so  ardent,  that  each  only  awaited  his  selection  by  the  maiden. 
As  they  became  urgent  in  insisting  that  she  should  make  a  choice,  the 
sprightly  damsel  in  question  resolved  at  last  upon  a  stratagem,  by 
which  she  should  put  each  to  the  proof.  This  was  in  the  month  of 
September,  in  the  year  1743. 

Gertrude  was  aware  of  the  existence  in  a  field  belonging  to  her 
father,  not  £ur  from  Arlon,  of  an  old  Boman  tomb,  which  was  looked 
upon  with  awe,  on  account  of  many  superstitious  stories  connected 
with  it.     She  made  this  the  centre  of  her  batteries. 

Gilles  Colin  came  first,  according  to  his  daily  custom,  protesting 
that  he  would  walk  on  burning  coals  to  please  her. 

"I  am  not  so  exacting,"  she  replied.  " I  do  not  even  say  that  I 
will  not  take  you  for  my  husband ;  but  I  must  have  a  mark  of  devo- 
tion and  courage  on  your  part.*' 

"  Now  you  speak  to  tbe  point !"  said  Gilles.  "  I  will  give  you 
plenty  of  marks,  only  say  what  you  wish." 

"  You  know,"  she  replied,  '^  the  old  tomb  that  lies  there,  on  a 
mound  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town  P" 

''  I  know  it,"  s&id  the  Arlonnais — '^  I  know  it  from  afar.    I  never 
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cared  to  go  near  it.    There  are  strange  tales  current  about  the  nasty 
place." 

"  Well,  it  is  my  wish  that,  without  telling  any  one  of  the  under- 
standing between  us,  you  should  go  to-night  at  nine  o'clock,  and  that 
you  should  lie  in  that  sepulchre.'* 

"  What,  in  that  den  of  witchcraft  ?    What  a  fancy !" 
*'  And  that  you  should  remain  there  motionless  until  midnight." 
"  But,  Gertrude,  what  are  you  thinking  of?    For  what  object  ?" 
"  Why,  you  show  the  white  feather  already.    You  may  say  it  is  a 
^whirn,  a  fancy ;  well,  let  it  be  so.     I  have  my  ideas,  and  I  wish  to 
prove  you.    If  you  do  as  I  bid  you,  I  shall  be  satisfied ;  and  if  you  re- 
snain  from  nine  till  twelve,  my  heart  is  yours.    Befuse,  and  I  wed  an- 
other." 

GiUes,  taken  aback  by  the  decided  tone  of  the  young  girl,  had  no ' 
alternative  but  to  submit.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  passed  over  in  his 
xnind  the  ghosts  that  had  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sepulchre,  the  witches  who  had  been  watched  manufacturing  their 
"mmguents  and  charms  at  the  very  spot,  and  the  sabbaths  that  were 
«)ccasionally  hel^there.  Although  Oilles  was  anything  but  courageous, 
still  he  was  so  much  in  love  that  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  promised 
"iiK)  fulfil  them  without  saying  anything  about  them  to  any  one.  Per- 
Xiaps  he  comforted  himself  by  thinking  that,  if  groups  of  sinister-look- 
ding  and  grotesquely  dressed  personages  had  been  seen  there,  it  might 
^fter  all  have  been  gipsies,  with  whom,  at  that  epoch,  the  forests  of 
Hjuxemburg  and  Limburg  were  infested. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  Wenceslas  Stroobant  came 
dui  his  turn.  Gertrude  received  him  very  graciously.  He  was  handsome, 
^md  he  was  rich ;  and,  vain  of  these  two  advantages,  he  was  not  wanting 
dui  self-sufficiency. 

"  It  is  not  your  fortune  that  tempts  me,"  said  Gertrude. 
Wenceslas  made  a  bow,  and  then  pufied  himself  up,  in  the  atti- 
"i^de  of  a  man  who  says  to  himself,  "  I  understand ;  we  have  other 
attractions." 

"  My  heart  is  totally  disinterested,"  continued  Gertrude,  "  and  I 
"^nll  willingly  give  you  my  hand  if  you  will  render  me  a  service  which 
ehall  prove  to  me  your  worth." 

"  Speak,"  said  the  handsome  young  man ;  "  I  am  at  your  orders  in 
^U  matters." 

"  In  that  case,  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  one  of  our  relatives 
las  been  killed  in  a  duel.  Active  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  him 
m,  respectable  interment.  In  the  mean  time  his  body  lies  near  where 
lie  was  slain,  in  the  old  Boman  tomb.  As  this  sepulchre  is  much  ex- 
posed, I  woidd  ask  you  to  go  there  at  half-past  nine  this  evening." 

"  What !  to  the  tomb  where  the  witches  hold  their  sabbath  ?  What 
a  fancy !" 

"What!  are  you  afraid?" 

"  I  am  not  afraid.     But  what  a  strange  commission  you  give  me." 

"A  fancy,  perhaps,  as  you  say.  Yet  I  cannot  entrust  the  execution 

of  it  to  any  one  who  is  not  devoted  to  me.     No  one  must  know  this 

jpystery.     Gto  there,  then,  at  half-past  nine,  disguised  like  an  angel  of 

%ht,  with  a  torch  in  your  hand.    The  tales  which  are  connected  with 
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the  tomb  will  serre  jour  purpose.  Seeing  jou  seated  at  the  foot 
of  the  sepulchre,  those  who  might  have  entertained  the  project  of 
robbing  tne  dead  will  be  terrified,  and  no  one  will  come  near.  Do 
you  agree  ?" 

''  I  agree,"  said  Wenceslas,  terrified  at  the  idea  of  the  commission, 
but  still  more  terrified  at  the  idea  of  losing  his  mistress. 

'^  You  can  come  back  at  midnight.  But  not  a  word  of  what  has 
been  said :  that  is  the  price  of  mj  hand." 

Wenoeslas,  stifling  his  nocturnal  apprehensions,  swore  that  he  would 
be  discreet ;  that  he  would  be  at  his  post  at  half-past  nine,  and  that 
he  would  keep  such  good  watch  over  the  dead  that  not  even  the  bats 
should  come  near. 

A  very  brief  time  had  elapsed  before  Lambert  van  Moll  made  his 
'  appearance  also,  to  pay  his  homage.    He  was  a  young  barrister^  of 
whose  future  the  whole  town  predicted  the  greatest  things. 

^  If  it  is  true  that  you  love  me,"  said  the  coquette,  ^  I  wish  to  have 
a  proof  of  it.  Neighbours  whom  you  know,  and  who  are  our  enemies, 
wish  to  annoy  us.  To  do  this,  they  have  put  a  dead  body  into  tiie 
Boman  tomb  which  belongs  to  the  family.  I  wish  the  body  to  be  re* 
moved,  a  thing  that  -you  can  easily  do." 

^  I !"  exclaimed  Idunbert,  taken  aback. 

"  Yes,  you.     I  know  that  you  are  courageous." 

^'  That  is  true ;  but  you  give  me  so  ridiculous  a  conunission." 

"  There  will,  in  aU  probability,  be  nothing  but  children  there  to 
watch  the  corpse  to-night.  To  drive  them  away,  blacken  your  fiuse, 
make  yourself  as  ugly  as  you  are  handsome ;  in  fact,  disguise  yourself 
as  a  demon.  It  is  a  ridiculous  commission,  if  you  like ;  but  go  to  the 
tomb  at  ten  o'clock,  carry  away  the  corpse,  bring  it  here,  and  expect 
everything  from  my  gratitude." 

I^mbert  van  Moll  felt,  after  all,  that  it  was  not  too  much  to  do  to 
win  so  fair  a  person  as  Gertrude,  so,  like  the  other  two,  he  promised 
punctuality  and  discretion. 

Sigismond  de  Vletter  came  in  his  turn  to  pay  his  respects  to  Gerw 
trade.  But  when,  doing  as  she  had  done  with  the  others,  she  proposed 
to  him  to  play  his  part  in  the  projected  comedy,  he  replied  that  he  was 
at  her  orders  in  all  serious  matters,  but  not  for  absurdities ;  childish 
acts,  he  said,  should  be  left  for  children  to  do.  The  coquette,  finding 
him  so  little  amenable,  dropped  the  subject. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  nine  o'clock  precisely,  Gilles  Colin  arrived  at 
the  Boman  sepulchre.  He  had  taken  a  little  lajitern  with  him,  and  it 
■hook  in  his  hand,  partly  because  the  night  was  very  cold,  partly  from 
other  causes*  After  looking  cautiously  around,  in  the  tomb  and  in 
every  bush,  he  stretched  himself  out  fidl  length  in  the  tomb,  drew  a 
sheet  over  him  from  feet  to  head,  fastened  it  with  napkins  round  his 
neck  and  waist,  and  then  blowing  out  the  light,  delivered  himself  np 
to  his  reflections,  which  were  anything  but  of  an  agreeable  character. 

Half  an  hour  had  barely  elapsed  before  he  becam^  sensible  of  the 
sound  of  footsteps  coming  in  his  direction.  H!e  raised  his  head  and 
saw  a  mysterious  phantom,  clothed  in  a  long  silver-white  robe,  with  a 
blue  band,  the  head  covered  with  golden  stars,  and  the  shoulders  loaded 
with  two  pieces  of  muslin,  which  floated  like  wings.  The  apparition 
held  a  lighted  torch  in  its  hand.     Poor  Gilles,  who  had  not  anticipated 
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Bucli  a  vision,  sunk  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sarcophagus,  and  covered 
Ms  head  with  the  sheet. 

^'Ib  it  an  angel?"  he  said  to  himsel£  But  the  angel  coughed. 
"  It  ia  not  an  inhabitant  of  heaven,"  he  added.  "  If  it  is  one  of  the 
people  who  hold  sabbath  here,  I  shall  come  off  badly." 

The  angel,  on  its  side,  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  at  his  ease.  He 
east  a  side  glance  at  the  sheet  that  covered  the  body,  but  did  not  seem 
aft  all  inclined  to  examine  it  more  closely.  With  his  torch  in  his  hand, 
he  at  length  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  sarcophagus ;  and  it  was 
lucky  that  it  was  of  solid  stone,  or  each  party  would  have  been  aware 
that  the  other  was  shaking  violently.  The  cold  that  had  at  first  mani- 
fested itself  by  a  slight  cough,  now  got  up  to  Wenceslas's  head,  and  he 
neezed  twice.  JN^ot  being  able  to  get  at  his  'kerchief,  he  wiped  his 
nose  with  one  of  his  wings. 

"  Decidedly,"  thought  the  dead  one,  "  he  is  not  an  angel,  but  a  witch. 
F^haps  he  is  master  of  ceremonies  P  He  is  there  with  his  torch  to 
Bommon  the  others.  I  shall  soon  be  in  the  very  midst  of  a  sabbath, 
ud  if  the  devil  presides  what  will  become  of  me?" 

As  he  was  making  these  reflections,  of  a  nature  so  little  calculated 
to  reassure  him,  he  was  struck  by  a  sudden  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  angel  with  the  torch.  He  seemed  to  be  alarmed  at  the  appearance 
of  some  frightful  spectacle.  It  was  the  third  personage  who  had 
arrived. 

Lambert  van  Moll  came  to  the  place  of  appointment  disguised  as  a 
demon.  He  was  dothed  in  the  skin  of  an  ox,  with  its  large  horns  on, 
and  hanging  ears.  His  face  was  blackened,  and  to  render  himself  still 
less  recognisable  he  wore  a  great  beard  of  red  shavings.  In  his  hand 
b^  carried  a  pitchfork.  As  he  approached,  his  movements  assumed  an 
micertain  and  zigzag  character.  It  was  quite  evident  that  he  could 
Hot  make  out  what  the  white  figure  was  with  a  torch  in  its  hand,  and 
that  he  had  not  at  aU  calculated  upon  its  presence.  At  last  he  decided 
Upon  turning  the  position,  and  he  arrired  at  the  tomb  by  the  other 
extremity. 

Wenceslas  distinguished  himself  under  these  trying  circumstances 
by  the  greatest  act  of  courage  that  he  had  ever  committed.  He  rose 
Up  and  advanced  towards  the  spectre,  holding  out  his  torch  at  him. 
XTnfortunately,  this  hasty  proceeding  set  fire  to  Lambert's  beard,  and 
lie,  tearing  it  off"  as  quickly  as  he  could,  threw  it  at  the  torch  and  put 
it  out.  The  two  spectres  then  seized  one  another  by  the  hair,  each 
astonished  at  finding  the  other  so  palpable. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dead  one  was  seized  with  the  apprehension 
"that  they  were  good  and  bad  angels  disputing  the  possession  of  his 
l^ody ;  and  the  idea  so  filled  him  with  terror,  that  he  jumped  out  of 
"(he  sarcophagus,  winding-sheet  and  all,  and  took  to  his  heels.  The 
^wo  champions,  seeing  the  corpse  take  flight  thus  unceremoniously, 
-^ere  seized  with  a  similar  panic,  and  hurried  away  across  the  field  as 
fiiat  as  their  legs  could  carry  them.  iNText  day  the  three  lovers  were 
confined  to  their  beds  by  bad  colds,  and  Gertrude,  sending  them  word 
^bat  they  must  hold  her  in  very  ^ight  esteem  to  seek  her  hand  by 
such  extravagances,  selected  Sigismond  for  her  husband. 
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IT. — THE  THBEB  THIETES. 

This  is  an  old  legend  of  Hainault. 

There  existed  at  Boussu,  in  1188  (a  respectable  epoch),  an  honest 
sacristan  named  Vincent  Lefevre.  He  was  old.  His  good  nature  and 
zeal  had  assured  him  a  sufficiency  in  his  old  age :  few  people  died 
without  leaving  him  something  in  their  wills.  He  was  good  and 
simple,  and  yet  cunning  withal,  and  he  lived  happliy,  untroubled  by 
thieves,  having  only  an  old  man  for  attendant,  who  was  called  Claude, 
and  who  treated  the  sacristan  as  a  relative. 

As  he  grew  feeble,  and  it  became  a  trouble  to  walk,  while  he  still 
liked  to  attend  the  weekly  market  at  Mons,  where  he  indulged  freely 
in  beer,  Claude  persuaded  him  to  purchase  a  steed ;  so  he  went  forth 
one  Saturday  with  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  was  resolved  to  invest  in 
a  horse  or  a  mule. 

There  dwelt  at  this  epoch  three  men  at  Pomeroeul  who  had  been 
beyond  the  seas  in  the  holy  war,  having  accompanied  Count  Thierry 
d'Alsace  on  his  fourth  military  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  They  had 
not  brought  much  that  was  edifying  from  their  pious  expedition.  Ee- 
tuming  idle  and  dissipated,  they  found  it*more  agreeable  to  live  at 
the  expense  of  others  than  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  as  many  do  in 
the  present  day.  They  had  cast  their  eyes  for  some  time  past  upon 
Vincent  Lefevre,  as  he  was  known  to  be  in  possession  of  ready  money 
— ^a  thing  at  that  time  not  very  common ;  and  as  to  how  they  became 
aware  of  his  intention  to  buy  a  mule,  we  are  told  everything  is  known 
in  small  places.  They  went  and  posted  themselves  in  his  way,  each  at 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  one  another,  and  when  he  came  by  on 
his  mule  which  he  had  purchased  for  six  florins,  the  first  rogue  said 
to  him : 

"  Heaven  protect  you,  Messire  Vincent !  Have  you  made  a  good 
bargain  at  the  market  of  Mons  ?" 

"  As  you  see,"  he  replied,  "  I  bought  this  mule." 

"  What  mule  ?"  said^the  warrior  from^Palestine,  looking  around  him. 

"  Why,  the  one  I  am  riding." 

"  Ton  are  joking,  Messire  Vincent ;  the  beast  that  you  are  riding  is  a 
donkey." 

"  A  donkey !"  replied  the  sacristan,  indignantly ;  and,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  he  continued  his  way. 

The  second  rogue  he  came  up  to  saluted  him  after  the  same  fashioUi 
and  asked  him  if  there  had  been  a  good  market  that  day  at  Mons. 

"  Yes,  assuredly,"  replied  the  sacristan,  "  and  I  bought  there  the 
mule  that  you  see." 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  replied  the  other,  "  that  you  took  it  for  a  mule ; 
it  is  a  donkey." 

The  old  man  protested  against  the  supposition  that  his  mule  was  a 
donkey,  but  still  he  went  awaj  in  a  dissatisfied  mood,  and  meeting  the 
third  rogue,  who  addressed  him  in  the  same  terms,  he  felt  so  annoyed, 
that  he  jumped  off  its  back  vnth  greater  activity  than  would  have  been 
expected  from  his  age,  saying :  "  If  it  is  an  ass,  take  it,  and  make  what 
you  can  of  it."    And  he  returned  home  on  foot,  much  disconcerted. 

When  he  came  in  and  related  what  had  happened,  Claude  laughed 
at  him. 
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"  Eelative,"  he  said,  "  they  have  played  you  a  trick,  and  for  the 
future  every  one  at  Harchis,  at  PomercBul,  and  at  Saint  Ghislain,  will 
look  upon  you  as  a  fool." 

"  Well !  do  not  vex  yourself,"  replied  the  sacristan,  after  having 
ruminated  a  few  minutes ;  "  if  they  have  played  me  a  trick,  I  will  play 
them  two." 

So  the  next  day  the  old  man  went  off  to  Quaregnon,  and  he  bought 
two  white  goats  from  a  peasant,  which  so  resembled  one  another,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  The  Saturday  following,  bein^ 
xnarket-day  at  Mens,  he  bade  Claude  have  a  good  supper  ready,  and 
leaving  one  of  his  goats  in  the  garden,  he  took  the  other  with  him  to 
'fcown.     The  three  ex-crusaders  were  there. 

"  What  do  you  come  to  buy,  Messire  Vincent  P"  said  they  to  the 
sacnstan. 

"  Provisions,"  he  replied ;  "  and  if  you  will  come  and  partake  of  them 
"Viith  me,  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure." 

The  companions  accepted  joyfully.  The  sacristan,  having  selected 
fish  and  poultrv,  placed  the  load  on  the  back  of  the  goat,  and  said  to 
^%  as  if  it  could  understand  him : 

**  Go  away  home,  and  tell  them  to  cook  the  things  forthvrith,  after 
'tihe  best  fashion.  Tell  them  also  to  have  a  pasty,  and  do  not  loiter  on 
"fclie  way." 

The  three  boon  companions  looked  at  one  another  in  astonishment, 
"Vrondering  if  the  old  inan  had  lost  his  senses.  The  ^oat,  in  the  mean 
"tnme  being  set  free,  went  its  way,  and  Heaven  knows  mto  whose  hands 
xt  fell.  After  having  walked  for  some  time  with  his  three  guests,  and 
partaken  of  some  of  the  old  beer  for  which  Mens  was  famous,  Vincent 
JJef^vre,  deeming  it  was  getting  near  supper-time,  led  his  friends  away 
't;o  Boussu.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  three  ex-crusaders  saw  the 
"white  goat  in  the  garden,  and  took  it  for  the  one  they  had  seen  at 
93iarket.  They  were  filled  with  surprise,  and  their  astonishment 
augmented  when  they  heard  thejaacristan  say  to  Claude : 
**  Have  you  done  what  I  sent  you  word  by  the  goat  ?" 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  other.  And  they  sat  down  to  table,  where  were 
^he  fish,  the  poultry,  and  the  pasty.  The  rogues  looked  at  one  another^ 
mnd  deeming  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  steal  the  goat,  they  said  to 
"tJie  old  man : 

"  Messire  Vincent,  you  must  sell  us  that  white  goat." 
"  I  have  no  obiections,"  said  the  sacristan,  "  if  you  are  prepared  to 
^ve  me  forty  golden  florins  for  it." 

The  goat  seemed  such  a  wonder,  that  the  three  rogues  counted  out 
"the  money  and  took  it  away  with  them. 
Next  market-day  they  said  to  their  wives : 

"  Have  ready  for  supper  for  us  what  we  shall  send  you,  and  do  as 
jou  will  be  told."  Then  they  took  their  way  from  Fomeroeul  to  the 
market  at  Mens  with  the  goat,  loaded  it  with  provisions,  and  told  it 
what  it  must  say  to  their  wives.  But  when  they  got  home,  and  they 
inquired  what  had  been  done  with  the  provisions  sent  home  on  the 
coat,  their  wives  could  not  understand  miat  they  meant,  for  the  goat 
had  not  come  back,  and,  indeed,  like  its  predecessor,  was  never  more 
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"  Some  one  lias  played  you  a  trick,"  they  said,  "  as  you  do  to  others 
daily  when  you  get  the  chance." 

The  three  robbers  took  up  their  daggers  in  a  great  passion,  and 
swore  that  they  would  have  the  sacristan's  life.  But  Vincent  Lefevre 
was  prepared  for  them,  and  had  warned  Claude.  He  knew  that  he 
must  act  solely  on  the  defensive  with  the  ex-crusaders,  for  they  were 
protected  by  the  Count  of  Hainault,  Baldwin  V.  the  Courageous,  who 
always  sided  with  his  old  soldiers.  When  he  saw  them  coming  in  bo 
great  a  passion,  he  said  to  them  : 

"  Friends,  listen  to  me.  If  a  misfortune  has  happened  to  your  goat, 
have  patience,  it  will  come  back  again ;  and  what  it  has  done  must  be 
the  fault  of  my  relative,  Claude,  who  has  permitted  it  to  partake  of 
some  intoxicating  herbs.  So  I  shall  punish  him,  as  you  shall 
witness." 

And  so  saying,  he  drew  a  long  knife  from  his  girdle,  and  stabbing 
Claude  with  it,  there  came  forth  a  torrent  of  blood  (&om  a  bladder 
secreted  in  his  clothes),  and  the  faithful  attendant  fell  at  the  same 
time  as  if  dead. 

'^  Oh !  miserable  wretch  that  I  am !"  exclaimed  the  sacristan. 
^  What  have  I  done  P  I  have  killed  my  relative,  and  now  I  must  re- 
suscitate him,  if  I  have  only  strength  sufficient." 

Whilst  the  three  rogues  of  Pomeroeul  stood  there  aghast,  the  old 
man  went  away  and  bi'ought  in  a  flute,  upon  which  he  began  to  pliiy 
a  lively  air.  Claude  moved,  stretched  out  his  hands,  opened  his  eyes, 
and  soon  after  got  upon  his  feet.  The  anger  of  the  three  thieves  had 
by  this  time  passed  away ;  they  began,  indeed,  to  hold  the  sacristan 
rather  in  awe,  and  finished  by  giving  him  forty  more  florins  for  his 
flute. 

A  few  days  afberwards,one  of  the  robbers  got  into  a  great  passion  with 
his  wife  and  killed  her  with  his  dagger.  But  recovering  himself  after- 
wards, he  regretted  the  deed,  and  had  recourse  to  the  flute.  But  it 
was  in  vain  that  he  played  upon  it  for  more  than  an  hour ;  his  wife 
did  not  come  to  life  again.  When  he  related  what  had  happened  to 
the  two  others,  one  of  them  said: 

^*  I  suppose  it  is  because  you  don't  know  the  air  that  the  sacristan 
played.     GKve  it  to  me,  and  I  will  try  it." 

So,  in  order  to  make  the  experiment,  he  forthwith  stabbed  his 
comrade,  making  sure  of  reviving  him  and  his  wife  afberwards.  But 
he  played  upon  the  flute  in  vain ;  death  would  not  give  up  either  of 
its  victims. 

The  two  remaining  thieves  became  upon  this  furious  with  passion. 

"  Vincent  Lefevre,"  they  said,  **  is  most  assuredly  a  magician,  and 
he  shall  pay  for  these  tricks  dearly.  There  is  only  one  way  of  destroy- 
ing one  who  is  in  league  with  the  devil,  and  that  is  to  tie  him.  in  a 
«ack  and  cast  him  into  the  Haine." 

They  accordingly  went  away,  seized  upon  the  old  man,  tied  him  ia 
a  sack,  and  carried  him  towards  the  river. 

As  they  were  going  along,  an  incident  happened  to  disarrange  their 
plans  for  a  moment.  The  Count  of  Hainault  happened  to  be  passing 
by,  on  his  way  from  Flanders,  where  he  then  reigned  in  virtue  of  his 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Alsatia.  The  two  comrades  being  obliged, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  to  salute  the  count,  and  to  join 
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ilia  escort  as  far  as  the  next  village,  they  deposited  the  sack  and  its 
contents  in  a  ditch  by  the  wayside,  and  joined  the  procession ;  Baldwin 
bexng  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  son,  the  brilliant  young  prince  who 
WSL&  one  day  to  be  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 

■Tn  the  mean  time,  a  shepherd,  who  had  come  to  the  roadside  with. 
Jbi^  flock  to  see  the  count  go  by,  was  taken  aback  by  hearing  a  voice 
cox»ing  from  the  sack,  which  said,  "  They  wish  me  to  wed  her,  and  I 
TToai't,  for  she  is  lame." 

nhe  shepherd  hastened  to  untie  the  sack,  and,  surprised  at  what  he 
8£i."w,  asked  the  sacristan  how  he  came  there. 

**I  was  put  here,"  replied  the  sacristan,  "  because  Monseigneur  the 
Count  of  Hainault  wishes  me  to  marry  his  daughter,  the  beautiful 
ITolande ;  but  I  won't  do  it,  for  she  is  lame." 

Cffhe  shepherd  said,  musingly,  "  Do  you  think,  messire,  they  would 
gL'^^c  her  to  me  P     I  should  be  willing  to  marry  her." 

*  ^  Most  assuredly  tbey  would  give  her  to  you,"  replied  the  sacristan, 
^^  :fc3r  she  is  lame.  But  you  must  allow  yourself  to  be  tied  in  this  sack, 
aEX<^  carried  away  without  saying  a  word." 

^Hhe  shepherd  did  as  he  was  bade,  and  Vincent  Lefevre,  having  tied 

lii.X3Q,  went  away  with  his  flock  of  sheep.     A  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 

w:«kx:ds  the  ex- crusaders  came  back,  lifted  up  the  sack,  carried  it  to  the 

rl^vcr-side,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  water,  to  the  great  discomfiture 

of  -fche  poor  shepherd.  Thinking  then  of  the  glorious  revenge  they  had 

h^d,  they  took  their  way  home  to  their  village.  As  they  were  joumey- 

ir&S  along,  they  saw  a  flock  of  sheep  close  by,  and  resolved  to  try  and 

secsiure  a  lamb  for  their  supper.     But  on  approaching  the  flock,  what 

wa.8  their  astonishment  at  finding  that  they  were  under  the  care  of 

tli^  very  sacristan  whom  they  thought  they  had  just  drowned.  Eubbing 

tbieir  eyes,  they  asked  him  how  he  had  managed  to  get  out  of  the 

rivep. 

**  Leave  me  alone,"  he  said  to  them ;  "  you  are  no  better  than  asses. 
If^  ym.  had  thrown  me  in  ten  paces  farther,  I  should  have  come  back 
^th  ten  times  as  many  sheep." 

Vlie  ex-(»*usaders,  feeling  more  and  more  assured  that  they  had  to 
<io  Trith  a  proficient  in  the  black  art,  became  quite  respectful. 
.    **  Messire  Vincent  Lefevre,"  they  said,  "  let  bygones  be  bygones.  It 
M  Ui  youp  powOT  to  make  honest  men  of  us.   Only  consent  to  place  us 
®*®li  in  a  sack,  and  throw  us  into  the  Haine  as  far  as  you  can." 

**  I  will  do  it,"  replied  the  sacristan,  "  but  only  on  your  promise 

that  you  will  mend  your  ways,  and  become  good  members  of  society." 

,  ^he  rogues  promised,  and  the  old  sacristan,  tying  each  in  a  bag,  cast 

taena  into  the  river,  where  they  reckoned  upon  finding  rich  flocks,  but 

^^y  found  the  shepherd. 

V. — THE  EBAUENSAN]). 

A  Dutch  Legend, 

1^  "Was  croswng  the  western  end  of  the  Zuyder-Zee  5  we  were  at  a 

J^^  distance  from  the  little  town  of  Stavoren.     I  could  see  tall 

§^5^®8  ^i*^  long  stalks  rising  above  the  waves.     "  That  is  a  com- 

th     '*'  ^^^^  *^®  P^^^*^  *^  °^®'  following  my  eyes.     "  At  sea  ?"     "  Oh ! 

®  Bea  is  not  very  deep  at  that  place  5  the  com  grows  on  a  sand« 
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bank."  "  And  who  is  venturesome  enough  to  sow  it  there  ?"  "  No 
one."  "  Then  who  reaps  it  ?"  "  No  one.  It  is  cursed,  like  the  town 
of  Stavoren,  and  produces  nothing."  "  Jacobus,  you  have  a  story  to 
tell  me."  "  At  your  orders,  sir."  "  Begin  then,  my  good  fellow." 
And,  stretching  myself  on  my  doak  in  a  comfortable  position,  I 
listened. 

It  is  now  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago ;  Sfcavoren  was  a  hand- 
some town,  stretching  far  and  wide  in  the  rear  of  that  bank  out  oi 
which  the  long  straws  still  rise.  The  richest  person  of  Stavoren  was 
a  lady  whose  name  is  no  longer  known.  Proud  of  her  wealth,  harsh 
towards  the  poor,  she  had  only  one  passion,  which  was  that  of  con- 
tinually increasing  her  treasures.  She  had  ships  that  carried  her  pro- 
duce to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  which  came  Dack  laden  with  spices, 
ivory,  and  gold.  One  day  this  lady  summoned  one  of  her  captains,  and 
said  to  him : 

'^  Set  sail,  and  bring  me  back  that  which  is  most  precious  in  the 
world." 

The  ship-master,  who  was  accustomed  to  receive  detailed  and  pre- 
cise orders,  respectfully  inquired  of  the  lady  what  she  meant  by  the 
most  precious  tiling  in  the  world.  But  the  lady  bade  him  hola  his 
tongue,  go  forth,  and  carry  out  her  orders. 

The  mariner  felt  himself  in  a  state  of  great  embarrassment.  He  did 
not  dare  to  question  any  further,  for  he  was  full  well  aware  of  his  mis- 
tress's obstinate  and  perverse  disposition,  so  he  set  sail,  not  knowing 
where  he  should  go  or  what  he  should  bring  back.  Alter  having  re- 
flected, however,  some  time  when  at  sea,  he  said  to  himself: 

"  I  will  bring  her  home  a  load  of  the  best  wheat  that  grows  in  the 
world.  What  can  there  be  that  is  more  precious  than  that  noble  grain 
without  which  mankind  cannot  prosper  r" 

Thus  saying,  he  sailed  towards  Dantzig,  where  he  shipped  a  load  oi 
the  best  com,  and  then  took  his  way  back  to  Stavoren.  As  he  got 
near  he  felt  nervous  at  times  as  to  the  reception  he  should  meet  with 
from  the  lady,  but  there  was  no  alternative.  When  he  presented  him- 
self before  her,  hat  in  hand  and  not  a  little  anxious,  she  seemed  much 
surprised. 

"  What,  back  again  already,  captain  ?  I  thought  you  were  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  purchasing  gold  and  ivory.  Have  you  by  chance 
plundered  one  of  those  rascaUy  merchants  of  Hamburg  P  Come,  let 
us  to  the  harbour ;  I  wish  to  see  your  cargo  at  once." 

The  captain  felt  by  what  had  fallen  from  her  that  she  would  not  be 
overpleased  at  what  she  would  see,  so  be  ventured  to  observe : 

"  Mistress,  I  have  brought  you  the  best  com  that  it  is  possible  to 
find  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  earth." 

"  Cora !"  she  exclaimed.     "  Did  you  dare  to  bring  me  such  stuff?" 

*'  I  did  not  think  that  that  which  gives  us  our  daily  bread  could  be 
called  stuff." 

"  Idiot !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  in  a  passion,  "  I  will  teach  you  what 
importance  I  attach  to  your  freight.  What  side  did  your  snip  coma 
in?" 

"  Port,  madame." 
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"  Well,  then,  I  order  you  at  once  and  forthwith  to  east  the  whole 
of  your  freight  over  the  other  side  of  the  ship.  I  shall  follow  imme- 
diately, to  see  with  my  own  eyes  that  my  orders  shall  have  been  punc- 
tually carried  out." 

The  mariner  went  forth  much^troubled  in  his  mind.     He  hesitated 
to  carry  out  an  order  which  appeared  to  him  little  better  than  a  crime. 
So  he  went  and  bade  all  the  poor  people  of  the  town,  men,  women,  and 
children,  come  down  to  the  harbour,  and  await  by  the  ship's  side. 
The  lady  was  not  long  in  making  her  appearance. 
**  Have  my  orders  been  carried  out  ?"  she  demanded. 
1^0  sooner  had  she  made  this  inquiry,  than  all  the  poor  of  the  town 
went  down  on  their  knees  and  begged  of  her  to  let  them  have  the 
com,  and  not  to  throw  it  into  the  sea.  But  the  lady's  heart  was  stub- 
bom  as  a  rock ;  she  would  not  listen  to  their  prayers,  but  persevered 
in  her  orders  that  it  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Ihe  captain  became  so  indignant  at  this  that  he  could  no  longer  re- 
strain himself,  and  he  said  aloud : 

**No !  God,  who  rewards  the  good  and  punishes  the  wicked,  will 
never  let  such  cruelty  be  enacted  without  vengeance.  The  day  will 
come,  madame,  when  you  will  weep  at  not  being  able  to  gather  up  one 
by  one  the  precious  grains  which  you  this  day  cast  into  the  sea." 

**  I !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  with  a  satanic  smile — "  I  shall  fall  into 
poverty,  and  shall  want  bread !  It  is  about  as  true  as  that  my  eyes 
shall  once  more  see  this  ring  which  I  cast  into  the  sea." 

And  at  the  same  moment  she  took  a  very  valuable  ring  from  her 
Miger  and  threw  it  into  the  water. 

INTothing  remained  but  to  obey,  and  the  valuable  cargo  was  all  corn- 
knitted  to  the  deep. 

Some  days  after  the  lady  sent  one  of  her  servants  to  market  to  buy 
her  some  fish.  She  particularly  bade  her  bring  cod,  but  the  servant 
catne  back  with  a  mackerel. 

**  What  is  this  ?"  said  the  lady.  "  Do  you  take  me  for  a  goose  ? 
^ou  bring  mackerel,  and  I  told  you  to  bring  me  cod." 

**  Mad^e,"  replied  the  servant,  "  there  was  only  one  cod  in  the 
^arket,  and  it  was  so  large  that  I  did  not  like  to  buy  it  for  madame's 
^ner  alone." 

'*  Oo  back  at  once,"  said  the  imperious  dame,  ''and  do  as  I  bade 

you."  ^ 

.  So  the  servant  went  back  for  the  great  cod-fish,  and  having  brought 
f*  home,  committed  it  to  the  charge  of  the  cook.  The  latter,  on  open- 
*^g  it,  found  within  the  ring  which  the  lady  had  thrown  into  the  sea, 
**^d  hastened  to  return  it  to  her. 

'*  Ah !  unfortunate  that  I  am !"  said  the  lady,  turning  pale  as  she 
^W  it.     And  she  felt  the  first  pang  of  that  remorse,  which  is  the  sure 
^*^runner  of  punishment,  creeping  into  her  conscience. 

Nearly  at  the  same  moment  people  came  to  announce  to  her  that 
^^^  of  her  flotillas  coming  from  the  East  had  been  dispersed  by  a 
^^J^m,  and  the  ships  wrecked. 

I^^A^  few  days  afterwards  news  came  that  several  of  her  ships,  richly 

^J^^B,  had  been  captured  by  the  Moors.  The  great  houses  with  which 

^^    did  business  also  failed ;  and,  one  loss  with  another,  in  less  than  a 

*^«.— VOL.  CZZXIZ.  NO.  DLIII.  I 
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rear  ahe  wm  a  miiied  wpman^  and  ihm  iiiinpr^  pioj^ieqr  had  beei 
fblfflfed. 

PooFy  rinnmed,  snd  absadoned  bj  every  one,  tiie  ladj  of  StenNm 
fell  into  the  deepest  misery.  Witbout  a  home,  and  Iniii^irf,  rike  w«n1 
begging  from  door  to  door;  but  the  poor  remembered  her  hard 
heartednen  in  prosperity,  and  relbaed  to  r^efe  her.  Grief  aac 
Texaticm,  added  to  her  privakioDa,  soon  brooght  her  to  Hke  grave. 

TJnfortnBatd J  the  punishment  of  the  lady  did  not  ^ofit  the  in< 
habitants  of  Stavoren,  the  minority  of  whom  were^  Uke  her,  harsh 
^otistical,  and  avaricious.  One  day,  in  drawing  water  from  a  weU 
it  was  fonnd  to  contain  herrings.  The  next  mght  the  watsm  of  the 
sea  rose  out  of  it,  and  swallowed  np  three*foiirtha  of  t^  town.  Ti 
the  present  day  not  a  year  passes  by  without  some  of  the  h^a  beiag 
swept  away,  and  there  is  not  a  prosperous  inhabitant  to  be  fovnd  in 
the  whole  place. 

At  the  ^t  where  the  wheat  was  thrown  out,  there  cornea  «p  evei^ 
year  a  species  of  com  out  of  the  water,  which  bears  no  flower ;  tin 
stem  is  very  high,  and  the  head  resembles  that  of  wheat,  but  it  bean 
no  seed.  The  sand-bank  on  which  this  sterile  harvest  grows  slretriMi 
the  whole  length  of  the  town  of  Stavoien,  and  it  is  known  aa  tlM 
Rauensand,  or  the  ""  Lady's  Sand-bank." 


TO  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT,* 

B06I.TK,  LONG  ISLAITD,  UHIISB  arAIB& 

Chibf  of  thy  country's  bards,  sadly  to  me 

The  tale  of  thy  bereavement — hard  the  Wow 
That  sever'd  half  thy  bemg,  leavmg  thee 
No  balm  in  GHead — for  thy  heavy  woe 
No  solace — ^with  a  heart  by  sorrow  riven : 
Still  art  thou  one,  among  a  chosen  few. 
Predestined  by  the  sovereign  will  of  Heaven, 
Through  lofty  inspiration,  and  the  dew 
Of  Castaly  shed  o'er  thee,  to  renew 
On  gloiVs  summit,  bai  had  in  quenchless  light, 
A  h^y  bond  rent  in  a  world  of  ni^ht. 
And  sorrow,  and  mortality's  despite — 
Where  hope  shall  cheat  no  more,  and  thou  wilt  see 
Eulfill'd  thy  brightest  dream  of  love  and  poesy  If 

Cyaus  Redd 

*  "  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  poet's  wile,  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed  an 
happiness  fix  nearly  half  a  ceetury,  departed  this  life,  and  the  reasni 
now  greatly  advanced  in  years,  cannot  long  sorriTe  the  depriTation." — . 
Paper,  October  7,  1866. 

f  Washington  IrHng  printed  in  England,  many  years  ago,  a  Tolume  of 
poems,  and  fnesentcd  the  writer  of  the  abore  lines  with  a  copy.  He  insc 
Tolame  to  Mr.  Bogers,  author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory/'  It  yet  le 
one  of  his  country's  poets  to  surpass  Bryant,  for  none  have  yet  appiof 
in  elegance,  elerated  thought,  and  classical  correctness. 
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Book  the  FiPXH. 


OHAPTEE  XVI. 
'X  WOULD  HATE  QIYEN  MY  SOUL  FOB  THIS." 


Tss  oxcQ  tcnled  laboriously  on  tkeir  wearisome  way ;  the  waggon 
jolted  on  its  large  wipainted  n^eek;  the  solcKers  marehed  on  either  side, 
and  in  the  van  an^  rear ;  the  tawny  leathern  covering  flapped  idly  to  and 
€to,  wUlst  about  it  clang  a  faint  sweet  fragrance  horn  grass-crops  and 
wie-loads  carried  through  many  changing  seasons  of  the  earth. 

Where  they  went  she  had  no  knowledge ;  they  had  bound  her  eyes. 

That  the  noon  in  time  passed,  and  the  co<^r  day  followed,  she  could  tell 

h^  some  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  heat,  and  by  the  tender  music  of 

^s'  throats,  that  every  now  and  then  hrsl:e  out  from  myrtle-thickets 

sad  lemon-gardens  that  they  wended  their  way  through  as  the  hours  ad- 

'•BceA     "jI^  BieBsured  march  of  the  men  and  of  the  heavy  tread  of  the 

^'AttW  at  intervals  paused  ;  then  she  heard  the  muttering  of  voices,  and 

*^e  change  in  tbm  guards'  position  round  the  waggon,  as  though  un- 

^ftsiness  or  insecurity  was  prevalent  amongst  the  scanty  troop.     Time 

^Qied  endless ;  but  she  knew  that  she  might  easily  err  in  its  reckoning, 

^or  the  oxen  moved  with  great  tardiness,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  could 

P^^s  on  with  any  swiftness  till  the  sun  had  sunk  lower.     At  her  feet 

^i^celdoune  lay  motionless ;  she  could  not  see  or  touch  him,  she  could 

^^y  listen  for  each  sigh  of  the  painful  breath  he  drew  through  his  aching 

^l^st.     A  feverisb  lethargy  held  him  insensible.    They  had  screened  him 

^&i  the  heat  with  some  broken  boughs; — the  soldiers  compassionated 

**m  as  the  prey  of  the  •*  evil  eye."     At  times,  from  the  weakness  that 

^d  followed  on  the  ord^l  he  had  endured,  his  breathing  and  the  pulsa- 

•*^^s  of  his  heart  were  so  low  that  neither  could  be  detected  by  her  eager 

®*^;  she  could  not  tell  whether  Kfe  had  ceased  or  not,  and  her  own  heart 

■tood  still  with  a  fear  that  no  jeopardy  of  her  own  life  had  ever  roused  in 

5S^«     And  yet— what  would  existence,  if  it  lingered  in  him,  be  to  him ! 

^^ly  an  existence  dragged  out  at  the  galley-oar  amidst  the  cempanion- 

?*^p  of  leloiiSk     Or^-^ven  if  his  country  and  his  friends  gained  freedom 

J^^  him — only  one  unending  misery  through  his  memory,  through  his 

^I^^hrowgh  the  darkness  ai^d  the  stillness  round  her  the  sounds  of  the 
^^lining  day,  that  was  stiU  bright  upon  the  world,  came  with  strange 
^•ttnetness.  The  song  of  a  chilcTs  voice  on  the  air  j  the  noise  of  a 
y^tey-wfaeel  n  a  stream  ;  the  slow  droning  notes  of  monastic  bells;  the 
^*%liter  of  vine-dressers  amid  the  budding  vines ;  the  mournful  chant  of 
^  ^^^mem  as  a  village  funeral  passed  with  the  crucvfix  borne  aloft ;  a 

i2 
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thousand  murmurs  of  sweet  sunlit  idyllic  life  came  on  the  stillness  with 
a  jarring  cruelty  through  the  ceaseless  tread  of  the  soldiers'  feet  and  the 
slow  creaking  of  the  reluctant  wheels. 

At  length  they  paused  and  bade  her  descend.     She  drew  back. 

**  Where  he  goes,  I  go  ?" 

She  spoke,  not  with  the  supplication  of  a  woman  who  loved  to  rest 
near  what  she  loved,  but  rather  with  the  entreaty  of  remorse  to  share  the 
victim's  fate,  with  the  demand  of  a  leader  to  endure  whatever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  one  who  too  loyally  obeyed  such  leadership.  The  soldier  laughed 
noisily. 

''  Oh  yes !  you  shall  have  your  lover,  'Uustrissima.  Come  I — or  it  will 
be  worse  for  him." 

She  obeyed,  obliged  to  be  content  with  such  a  promise,  lest  the  threat 
against  him  should  be  borne  out.  Her  eyes  were  still  bound  from  the 
light.  She  heard  them  Hft  him  down  from  his  bed  of  straw.  She 
thought  they  bore  him  after  her,  as  heavy  steps  followed  in  her  rear,  and 
a  heavy  hand  thrust  her  forward  down  long  stone  passage-ways.  Whera 
they  had  brought  her  was  a  large  granary,  or  group  of  storehouses,  verp 
lonely,  and  built  strongly  in  early  days,  when  the  ungathered  grain  hid 
to  be  not  seldom  defended  with  a  fierce  struggle  from  the  raids  of  foreign 
bands  that  fought  their  quarreb  out  upon  Italian  soil.  The  building 
was  two-storied,  and  the  vast  barn-like  chambers  were  of  stone,  witi 
slender  windows  barred  with  rusty  iron,  and  with  a  faint  dreamy  odoo: 
in  them  from  sheaves  of  millet  stored  there,  and  from  a  quantity  of  th« 
boughs  of  the  sweet  myrtle,  which  had  been  cut  away  to  lay  clear  tk. 
stems  of  olives  to  the  air. 

They  undid  the  cord  that  bound  her  hands,  and  left  her  as  they  clos^ 
the  door,  and  drew  the  bolts  without. 

She  tore  down  the  bandage  that  covered  her  eyes,  and  saw  that  th^ 
had  played  her  false.     In  the  darkened  room  she  stood  alone. 

For  many  hours  afterwards  time  was  a  blank  to  her. 

Whether  sleep  succeeded  to  the  exhaustion,  the  endurance,  and  th 
sleepless  toil  of  the  past  days  and  nights,  or  whether  she  again  lost  oona 
sciousness,  and  lay  as  in  a  trance,  she  never  knew.  The  irresisldbl 
reaction  that  follows  on  overwrought  excitation  came  on  her.  TIb 
worn-out  limbs  and  the  strained  nerves  succumbed  to  it,  and  it  stol 
'  upward  at  length  to  the  brain,  and  deadened  it  to  all  sentient  life,  to.  a.' 
remembrance,  to  all  thought. 

W^hen  she  awakened,  she  was  lying,  thrown  forward  on  the  heap  c 
dying  myrtle.  All  was  intensely  still;  through  the  slit  of  the  casemen 
the  midnight  stars  were  shining,  and  the  hooting  of  an  owl  came  wail 
ingly  on  the  stilbess. 

Her  first  memory  was  of  him.  Her  first  action  was  to  arise  and  led 
out  on  the  night.  A  beautiful  country  lay  in  the  pallor  of  the  younf 
moon's  rays  ;  she  knew  the  landscape  well ;  it  was  but  few  leagues  froa 
Naples.  Below,  under  some  great  trees  of  olive  and  of  lemon,  two  sea 
tinels  were  pacing  with  their  carbines  slanted ;  except  for  their  measiirai 
tread  there  was  no  sound.  The  place  was  lonely  and  deserted  ; .  the  oni 
building  among  maze-fields  and  olive-slopes  of  a  farm  belonging  to.tiv 
crown.  She  looked;  then  went  back  to  the  couch  of  withering  nkjt^ 
and  sought  to  make  her  thoughts  grow  clear ;  and  the  manifold  haiiaM 
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and  remembrances  of  her  past  became  of  use  in  her  extremity.  But  the 
task  was  beyond  her  strength.  She  was  fasting — she  was  devoured  with 
thirst;  she  was  conquered  by  physical  fatigue;  she  could  see,  hear,  re- 
member nothing  but  the  face  of  the  man  who  had  been  willing  to  perish 
for  her  sake — the  gallant  beauty  bound  to  the  stone-shaft,  mutilated, 
bruised,  agonised — the  voice  which  yet  gave  her  no  reproach  more  bitter 
than  that  one  rebuke,  "  Why  have  you  so  much  mercy  on  my  body?" 
She  loved  him  with  the  voluptuous  warmth  of  southern  passion  ;  but  she 
loved  him  also  with  that  power  of  self-negation  which  would  have  made 
her  accept  any  doom  for  herself,  could  she  thereby  have  released  him  to 
freedom  and  to  peace.  Her  pride  of  nature,  her  imperial  ambitions,  her 
habit  of  dominion,  and  her  desire  of  homage,  had  given  her  long  a  superb 
egotism,  even  whilst  she  had  been  ever  willing  to  lose  all  she  owned  for 
the  furtherance  of  lofty  aims.  But  now  all  heed  of  herself  was  killed  in 
her ;  on  her  own  fate  she  never  cast  a  thought  of  pity.  She  had  played 
a  great  game,  won  many  casts  in  it,  and  lost  the  last.  That  was  but  the 
Bse-saw  of  life.  But  he — for  his  loyalty  he  perished  ;  for  his  nobility  he 
suffered  as  felons  suffer ;  by  the  very  greatness  of  his  faith  he  was  be- 
trayed ;  by  the  very  purity  of  his  sacrifice  he  was  lost  for  ever ! 

Time  crept  darkly  on.  The  odour  of  the  myrtles  was  like  the  mourn- 
(iil  fragrance  from  flowers  strewn  upon  a  coffin.  From  below,  the  mono- 
tonous sound  of  the  slow  regular  steps  sounded  faintly ;  in  the  gloom  bats 
flew  to  and  fi*o,  and  an  owl,  who  had  her  nest  among  the  rafters,  flitted 
in  and  out  through  the  bars  of  the  unglazed  casement,  seeking  and 
bringing  food  for  her  callow  brood.  The  silence  was  unbroken ;  the 
darkness  filled  with  a  stealing,  sickening  sense  of  unseen  life,  as  rat  and 
lizard  darted  over  the  stones,  and  the  downy  wings  of  the  night-birds 
brushed  the  air ;  she  felt  as  though  she  should  lose  reason  itself  in  that 
horrible  stillness,  that  fettered  misery,  that  impotent  inaction. 

Amidst  all,  there  came  on  her  a  strange  dreamy  wonder  how  the  life 
of  the  world  was  passing.  For  twelve  days  she  had  been  as  dead  as 
though  she  had  lain  in  her  tomb.  When  they  had  seized  her  at  Antina, 
the  time  had  been  pregnant  of  great  things ;  whether  they  had  been 
brought  forth  or  strangled  in  their  birth  she  could  not  tell.  All  that  had 
been  done  amongst  men  was  a  blank  to  her. 

Then  all  such  memories  drifted  far  from  her  again.  One  remembrance 
alone  remuned — ^that  of  the  man  who  suffered  his  martyrdom  for  her 
lather  thafti  render  up  to  justice  one  by  whom  he  believed  himself  be- 
trayed more  foully  than  the  sleeping  Sisera  slain  under  the  sanctity  of 
the  roof-tree.  She  knew  it  might  well  be  that  never  again  would  they 
look  upon  each  other's  face ;  that  they  might  drag  their  lives  on  asunder, 
chained  apart  at  the  labour  of  felons,  with  eternal  silence  betwixt  them, 
and  knowing  not  even  when  each  other's  lives  should  cease. 

It  is  a  horrible  knowledge — that  one  living,  yet  will  be  for  ever  as  the 
dead.  ^ 

Fear  had  never  touched  her ;  yet  now  a  supernatural  terror  seemed  to 
gHde  into  her  veins.  The  black  shades  of  the  stealing  lizards,  and  the 
cold  touch  of  the  bat's  wing  as  it  passed,  grew  unbearable ;  the  darkness 
teemed  drawing  in  on  her  closer  and  closer ;  the  eyes  of  the  night-birds 
S^wed  like  flame  through  the  gloom ;  she  uttered  a  bitter  cry,  and 
^w  herself  against  the  bars,  and  shook  them  with  all  the  force  of 
despair. 
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**  Let  me  see  him  once,  that  he  may  know !"  she  cried  onaA  to  the  peaoe 
of  the  mght     "  O  God !  that  he  may  know!" 

The  cry,  ^ongh  not  the  -words,  was  heard. 

The  door  was  unbolted,  and  opened.  The  -light  of  a  kuny  fell  on  tha 
floor.     The  Calabnan  entered.  * 

"Sol  what  IS  it,  Miladi  ?" 

He  came,  careless  and  ready  for  a  braggart's  insdUnee.  She  turned 
her  -e3'ies  on  hna,  and  the  look  smote  him  speechless. 

^'  Yoa  played  me  false,"  she  said  to  him.     *'  Where  is  he?" 

He  stammered,  then  was  «ilent.  She  dazzled  and  afiiighted  him,  -aa 
her  sudden  apparition  had  done  in  the  blase  of  the  noonday.  He  thought 
coarse  and  evU  things  against  her ;  he  had  heard  them  said,  and  deemed 
them  tme ;  but,  in  her  presence,  even  to  think  them  seened  a  sacril^;^^ 

**  Where  is  lie  ?"  she  repeated.     "  Answer  me." 

"  He  is  near  you." 

He  spoke  at  random ;  with  the  flicker  of  the  lamp  on  the  scarlet  of  hec 
dvess,  and  the  gleam  of  her  loose-hanging  hair,  her  beauty  looked  to  hkt 
unearthly. 

"  In  this  building?" 

*^  Yes.     You  are  both— kept  here  because — until—-—" 

He  stopped  confusedly,  and  bent  mbore  the  wick  of  the  lamp,  as  though 
it  needed  trimming. 

"  Uutil  what  ?" 

"  Until  the  king's  pleasure,"  he  replied,  sullenly. 

She  came  doser  to  hinu 

"  You  are  «  soldier  ?"  she  asked. 

«  Yes." 

^  Well,  then,  brave  men  are  oommonly  pitiful.  Let  me  see  him  forona 
hour  to-night." 

He  would  have  laughed  out  a  coarse  jest ;  but  as  he  met  her  look  he 
dared  not. 

'^  Impossible !"  he  answered,  curtly.  *^  No  pcisonero  must  ^omamai 
with  each  other." 

^<  I  know — I  know  i"  she  interrupted  him.  ^  But  gold  keys  unk>dE  all 
barriers?  I  am  rich.  Name  your  price.  You  shall  have  it  if  you  •€•& 
gm  me  one  houir  with  him." 

"  Impossible !"  he  muttered  once  more. 

'^  No :  possible— <if  you  will  do  it.  What  can  it  harm  you  p  Y^it 
hme  both  under  lock  and  ward.  All  I  ask  is  a  little  speech  with  hftBa^ 
See — I  txAd  you  I  had  wronged  him  deeply.  Can  you  not  think  I  want 
his  pardon?" 

The  humility  of  the  words  coming  &om  lips  so  proud,  and  bending  a 
spirit  so  indomitable,  touched  the  sokiier,  who,  under  a  rough  vind,  had  A 
oeortain  latent  kindliness. 

''  Nay ;  I  would  do  it  for  you  if  I  could  out  of  charity,"  he  mada 
answer.     ^'  But  it  is  not  in  my  power,  I  tell  you.'' 

^  It  is  in  your  power,  if  it  be  in  your  will.  An  hour— -a  hal^-hcNOr 
—but  a  few  moments— and  you  shaU  have  a  thousand— £ve  thousand 
ducats  r 

fie  looked  at  her  stupified ;  he  was  avaricious,  like  most  Italians^ 

"  How  can  you  get  them  ?     They  will  have  oonfisoaled  aU  yon  haweJ^ 
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<<Iii  Italy — yes.  But  4iuit  v/aA  Utile.  My  wealth  lies  eiflewhere.  I  will 
write  yoa  an  flfder  on  fWs,  that  will  giw  you  the  sum  down  m  gioki." 

«<Ye«iBpeak  truth?'' 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  that  I  ^poike  any  other  thing  P** 

He  laughed.  '^  Basta,  aever.  They  all  say  that  you  lash  kisg  and 
priest  with  your  tongue  1     Well ;  I  will  see  what  I  can  do." 

fie  left  her ;  harring  her  in.  She  waited  in  an  anguish  of  dread*  She 
had  spoken  •caioaiy  and  hriefly  to  him  ;  hut  alone,  the  gj?e«t  veiiis  atood 
eut  on  her  forehead,  and  her  limhs  ahook  with  the  passion  a£  ha^  and 
fear.  :%e  would  have  laid  her  head  ^down  on  a  scaffold  with  the  break- 
ing of  ^w»  if  iK><^ght  she  <iould  therehy  have  purchased  the  jpower  to 
ssy  ibut  a  ni^e  ward  to  the  man  who  taeiieyed  her  ius  traitress. 

BAae  long  the  Calahcian  returned ;  he  had  nothing  of  the  soft  gsaos 
eeauaon  to  luseountrymen.;  but  he  had  a  rough  good  faith^  which,  bleat 
with  his  likuig  of  gold,  served  har  better.  13s  held  her  im  iokhoim  and 
a  idip  of  paper. 

'*  It  was  ajniracle  to  get  these ;  i  sent  to  the  osteria  for  thea^  Writer 
and  yon  ahali  see  thu  ertrioken  lion  of  yours;  sure  you  have  wounded  ittn 
someway  wcrse  than  ever  we  did." 

She  laid  the  paper  <on  the  etone  wuidow-«iU,  and  wrote  aa  order  lor  the 
payment,  in  Paris,  of  ten  thousand  francs  in  her  name  to  his.  He  read 
it  with  the  hesitation  of  a  bad  scholar  by  the  feeble  oil  li^^  (then  a 
kuigh  -apread  itself  over  all  his  features. 

*'  So!  I  have  a  brother,  a  singer,  in  Paris,  who  will  serve  lor  this  work. 
It  were  ae  muoh  as  my  life,  Jidladi,  ¥rere  worth  for  your  name  and  mine 
to  be  aeen  together.  Come  I  you  shi^l  go  to  your  oomrade:;  hut,  of  a 
flttvety,  rich  lips  1^  yours  a^ght  add  one  anoth^  payment  ?" 

The  iadignaat  blood  dusked  her  &ces  but  she  restrained  (the  haughty 
Impulse  that  moved  her. 

^^  Brave  men  do  not  insult  captives  who  cannot  resent,"  she  Said^ 
Mefty.     *«  I  have  fulfilled  my  bond.     Fulfil  yours." 

He  hung  his  head  ashamed,  and  motioned  her  to  pass  out  befeve  hioa. 
Xhere  was  «  iihort  broad  stone  passive,  with  a  door  at  the  farther  eod-^^ 
the  gveat  bara-deor  of  another  atone  chamber.  He  drew  the  bars  aside, 
and  pu^ed  it  open,  setting  his  lamp  down  within  the  entrance. 

"  You  shall  be  alone  an  hour,"  he  said,  as  he  closed  the  door  afiresh, 
tad  the  bolts  rolled  bac^  into  their  places. 

The  oil- fed  wic^  shed  but  a  narrow  circle  ^of  light  beneath  it;  it  did 
aething  to  illumine  the  impenetrable  darkness  that  lay  beyond  in  the 
central  and  distant  parts  of  the  carn-room-;  thet«  was  no  more  sound 
bete  than  in  herown  prison-place,  the  same  flitting  of  grey  doway  whigs, 
4ke  aame  glidiiig  murmur  of  hidden  night-awakened  inseot  Me.  iShe 
thought  tiiat  4^n  the  Italian  had  betrayed  her;  that  she  was  still  in 
solitude. 

£«t  though  her  «yes  could  not  pierce  that  dense  wall  of  ualigbtened 
tbidew  that  fronted  her,  -such  light  as  <!ame  hcfsn  the  lamp-^or  here  thb 
Moon  did  not  ahine — was  cast  fiill  about  her,  and  oa  the  dusky  ecarieit 
sUiid  of  her  draperies.  And  on  the  silence  a  cry  rang  that  startled  «n 
like  night-birds  in  their  restless  flight,  circling  beaeat^  the  rafters.  Ub<- 
>oea  hioisel^  he  safw  her^  and  deemed  it  a  vision  of  the  bitter  dreams  that 
>Hii^  as  afaftdowis  s^em  to  swim  on  waten^  tlu^eugh  his  aching  braio* 
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He  rose  slowly  from  the  straw  oo  which  he  lay,  reeling  to  and  fro  in 
his  weakness,  and  came  out  from  the  gloom,  and  faced  her— -silent. 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment,  then  fell  at  his  feet  as  she  had  fallen 
when  he  had  been  bound  beneath  his  scourgers. 

He  did  not  move,  nor  touch  her ;  his  eyes  were  fastened  senselessly 
upon  her ;  he  shivered  as  though  hot  iron  seared  him. 

"  Can  you  not  leave  me  in  peace  to  suflFer?"  he  muttered.  "  Off — 
off — off !  What  /  loved  is  dead  I  Ay,  you  tempt  me — ^you  bring  me 
her  beauty — ^you  would  give  me  her  kisses,  her  passion,  her  sweetness,  her 
shame.  I  will  not — I  will  not !  What  I  loved  is  dead.  /  am  faithful.** 
All  through  the  hours  of  the  night,  dreams  of  her  had  mocked,  and 
pursued,  and  tortured,  and  assailed  him  ;  he  was  drunk  as  with  the  fumes 
of  wine  with  the  burning  of  the  love  that  still  lived  ;  his  mind,  weakened 
and  delirious,  had  only  been  conscious  of  phantoms  that  seemed  to  throng 
on  him,  tempting  him  in  a  thousand  shapes,  binding  him  down  the  slave 
of  his  senses,  forcing  on  him  joys  torn  out  from  the  hell  of  guilt.  *^  What 
matter  what  you  be — what  matter  what  death  come  by  you,  so  you  are 
mine?"  The  old,  old  subtilty  that  has  tempted  all  men  from  the  first 
hour  that  they  fell  by  woman  had  besieged  him  through  all  the  lonely 
watches  of  the  night.  Now  he  knew  not  her  living  presence  from  the 
▼isions  of  his  temptress. 

In  horror  she  knelt  before  him. 

"  Hush !  hush !  Ah !  for  Heaven's  sake,  believe  my  love  at  least, 
though  it  has  cursed  you  1" 

He  thrust  her  from  him,  with  the  senseless  blaze  still  in  his  eyes. 
^'  Love!  Ay,  shared  with  a  score.  Love  that  is  poison  and  infamy ; 
love  in  my  arms  to-night,  in  another's  to-morrow  !  Oh,  I  know,  I  know 
— it  is  sweet,  and  cruel,  and  rich,  and  men  fall  by  it  and  perish  through 
it  But  to  me  it  were  worse  than  nought.  Can  you  not  tell  how  I  loved 
her?" 

The  words,  which  had  been  at  first  raving  and  violent,  sank  at  last  into 
an  infinite  weariness  and  pathos.  Tears  rained  down  her  face  as  she 
heard  them;  never  had  she  honoured  him  as  she  honoured  him  now, 
when  he  refused  subjection  to  a  vile  passion,  and  held  her  dead  to  him 
because  he  held  her  base  with  the  baseness  of  deliberate  and  self-chosen 
vice. 

<'  I  can  tell !"  she  murmured.  <*  You  love  as  she  merits  not,  nor  any 
woman.     Yet,  love  further  still,  and,  if  you  can,  forgive  !" 

He  started  as  the  voice  thrilled  through  him,  and  roused  his  conscious- 
ness of  some  actual  life  near  him. 

"  Forgive  ?  forgive  ?"  he  answered  her.  "  Do  you  not  know  that  what 
men  have  to  pray  for,  before  women  like  you,  is  to  have  the  power  to 
hate?  Forgive?  That  were  sweet  as  the  touch  of  your  kisses !  It  is 
to  shun,  to  abhor,  to  resist  you,  that  strength  is  needed !" 

He  was  not  wholly  conscious  of  her  presence ;  the  sense  that  whilst  she 
had  betrayed  she  yet  had  borne  him  a  cruel,  worthless,  sensual  paanon 
had  been  forced  on  him  even  whilst  he  had  found  her  sheltering  his  foe; 
had  been  borne  out  by  her  own  words,  even  by  her  outbreak  of  remorse^ 
as  she  had  pleaded  for  his  life  on  the  sea-shore;  that  sense  remuned 
with  him,  and  against  the  weakness  in  him  that  made  such  a  love  even 
as  this  look  priceless,  strove  that  nobler  instinct  which  had  governed  him 
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when  he  had  said  to  her,  <'  Loye  that  is  faithless  and  guilty — what  is 
that  to  me?" 

He  had  thought  that,  for  her  sake,  he  should  shrink  from  no  crime, 
fchat  for  the  guerdon  of  her  heauty  there  would  be  no  guilt  before  which 
he  would  pause ;  but  even  now,  in  the  semi-insanity  brought  on  him  by 
fche  torment  through  which  he  had  passed,  he  was  truer  to  himself  than 
this,  and  the  caress  of  a  wanton  could  never  have  replaced  to  him  the  loss 
of  the  ^'  one  loyalty,  one  faith"  of  his  life.  He  would  have  defended  her 
Euad  cleaved  to  her  in  her  extremity  ;  and  endured  in  her  stead  for  sake 
of  the  imperishable  fidelity  he  had  sworn  to  her ;  but  it  would  have  been 
only  when  the  last  thing  was  done,  and  the  last  sacrifice  rendered,  to  have 
pat  her  from  him  for  evermore,  and  never  to  have  looked  upon  her  face 
Bgain. 

She  lay  at  his  feet,  and  heard  him  thus  abjure  her  power ;  thus  entreat 
For  force  to  be  blind  and  dead  to  the  allurement  of  what  he  deemed  the 
▼olaptuous  visions  of  his  cheated  passion  ;  and  she  honoured  him  as  never 
die  had  honoured  any  living  man ;  honoured  the  slave,  who,  because  his 
Blayery  was  shame,  broke  from  it,  and  became  her  king  by  virtue  of  the 
very  majesty  of  that  rebellion.  Snakes  had  crawled  and  beasts  had 
crouched  in  human  likeness  many  a  time  before  her;  this  man  alone  stood 
before  her  undebased,  having  rent  the  withes  of  base  desire,  having 
cleaved  to  the  liberty  of  an  unstained  honour. 

And  her  heart  went  out  to  him  in  supplication,  remembering  alone  the 
-wretchedness  that  through  her  had  fedlen  on  him. 

**  My  God,  yesl  I  have  brought  you  only  evil.  But  hear  me  once 
liefore  we  part  for  ever.  Hear  me  but  once — ^you  perish  by  me,  but  I 
^ve  no  guilt  to  ^oti." 

He  breathed  loud  and  hard ;  his  eyes  stared  on  her  in  the  dusky  lieht ; 
he  took  but  one  sense  from  her  words — ^that  the  infidelity  of  her  life  nad 
heen  against  others ;  that  though  she  had  lied  to  him  and  beguiled  him 
and  forsaken  him,  against  his  rival  she  had  done  deeper  sin  than  against 
himself. 

**  You  love  me  ?"  he  muttered,  as  he  strove  to  thrust  her  back.  "  Be 
nlent,  then.  Go,  go,  go !  I  have  no  strength.  If  once  I  pardon,  never 
shall  I  resist  you !'' 

Pardon !  Its  softened  mercy  took  the  shape  of  deadliest  temptation. 
It  looked  sweet  as  life  to  forgive ;  to  forgive,  and  steep  all  wrong,  all 
pun,  all  hate  in  one  divine  oblivion ;  to  forgive,  and  heed  not  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  soul,  so  only  the  grace  and  graciousness  of  mortal  form  were 
his;  to  forgive,  and  call  sin  virtue,  shame  honour,  and  treachery  truth,  if 
so  alone  the  heaven  he  had  lost  were  his. 

She  rose  up,  and  faced  him,  silently  awhile ;  the  great  slow  tears  swam 
before  her  sight ;  her  tongue  was  stricken  of  its  fluency ;  she  knew  that 
finr  her,  through  her,  by  her,  this  man  was  condemned  to  a  living  death ; 
yet  that  it  was  not  his  lost  life,  but  her  lost  purity,  which  was  his  despair 
now. 

Then  she  went  to  him  ere  he  could  repulse  her,  and  laid  her  hands 
upon  his  breast,  and  looked  full  upward  to  his  eyes ;  and  her  voice  was  low, 
wd  had  a  strange  sweetness  in  it. 

'   **  When  to-night  b  over  we  shall  never  meet  again.     The  truth  may 
be  told  now.    I  have  never  betrayed  you." 
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A  marvellous  change  passed  over  his  face ;  the  sufferhig  and  the  dark* 
ness,  and  the  haggard  desolation  on  it,  were  suddenly  crossed  as  with  a 
golden  flash  of  light  He  answered  her  nothing ;  but  his  gaze  strained 
d»wn  into  hers  as  thougli  it  read  her  soul. 

Ser  hands  still  leant  upon  his  breast,  her  eyes  still  were  lifted  up  to 
his,  her  voice  had  stiU  that  sweetness  which  was  so  calm  as  with  the  oalm- 
ness  of  those  from  whom  all  hope  has  passed,  and  yet  -had  a  yearning 
piteous  passion  in  it  t^at  no  words  could  give. 

'<  We  may  speak  now  as  the  dying  do — ^yom  and  I— -we  die  to-night. 
To-morrow  the  living  world  will  have  no  place  for  us  save  a  prtson  and 
a  grave.  You  perish  through  me ;  I  have  killed  you !  Your  murdeiiesi 
—yes ;  but  never  your  traitress." 

He  trembled  through  all  his  limbs  under  her  touch  and  her  wovds  ; 
the  breath  of  her  lips  seemfcd  to  toss  his  life  io  and  ho  as  the  winds  play 
with  reeds.  His  brain  reeled.  They  had  said  that  her  voice  oovild  steal 
reason  itself  from  those  whom  it  tempted ;  they  had  said  tiiat  her  iie 
brought  a  thousand  times  subtler  charm  of  conviction  than  the  truth  of 
otiier  women  ever  bare  in  it ;  at  dawn  she  had  abased  herself  in  gu^ 
before  him,  now,  at  midn^ht,  she  swore  io  him  that  no  treachery  to  him 
was  on  her. 

**  Not  mine !"  he  echoed.  '^  When  my  foe  is  yovr  paramour,  my 
assassin  your  care !  Silence !  silence  1  They  say  that  you  tempt  meii 
till  they  lose  all  likeness  of  themse^ves^—all  power  to  see  yon  as  yev  are ; 
but  you  died  to  me  for  ever  when  you  owned  yoursdf  dishonoured  I" 

"  Wait !     At  dawn  you  gave  me  your  pity !" 

"  Pity— f)ity— -pity !  God !  you  know  what  a  man's  passion  is !  Cam 
it  yield  that  cold,  merciful,  sinless  thing  when  it  consumes  itself  in  heU«- 
fire?    Pityl— what  pity  had  you?" 

It  was  die  sole  reproach  he  had  ^oast  at  her. 

"  Ah !  hear  me,  only  hear  me  !     To  you  I  bad  no  sin !— " 

He  gave  but  one  meaning  to  her  answer;  a  bitter  moan  broke  itom 
him  ;  for  an  instant  his  arms  touched  her  to  draw  her  once  more  to  hit 
embrace,  then  they  fell  as  though  nerveless  and  useless. 

*^  Then — ^you  had  sin  to  another.  I  have  not  the  strength  I  tfaoogfalt;; 
I  cannot  pardon  to  the  uttermost.  I  would  not  forsake  you;  I  woald 
not  harm  you.  What  would  ihxk  give  back  to  me  .^  But  the  woman  / 
loved  is  dead,  I  say ;  do  not  bring  me  in  mockery  dF  heiv-^a  cowtesan^^ 

The  words  were  incoherent  and  faint;  hut  they  had  an  exoeeding 
pathos ;  the  lon^ng,  aching  melancholy  of  a  life  henceforth  witiioot  ona 
ho^.  Her  very  heart  seemed  to  isreak  as  she  heard  them,  as  thrf 
strove  after  justice  and  tenderness  to  her,  evien  amidst  the  havoc  of  In 
shattered  &ith,  his  unutterable  desolation. 

*^  Listen  1"  she  answered  hio^  passionately^  ^'  I  bring  you  a  womaa 
who  anned,  if  ambitioa  were  sin ;  if  too  little  mercy  were  sin ;  if  ivK 
perious  pride  and  cruel  victory  were  sin ;  if  evil  fellowship  and  enforecd 
sufferance  of  alien  crime  were  sin ;  but  of  all  other  I  am  innocent." 

His  hands  fell  heavily  on  her  shoalders,  in  ihe  dim  light  that  flickered 
oa  the  paleness  of  her  faoe ;  his  own  was  wholly  in  darkness ;  but  iiiroittgh 
the  gloom  his  eyes  burned  down  upon  hers  with  the  glare  of  wilSj 
wakeniqg  hope  straioing  through  the  belief-''-hy  her  owb  lips— of  her 
guilt. 
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"  Innocent  I     When  yoa  are  his  mtstress !" 

''I  am  not  his — nor  any  man's." 

''Ah^  GiodT  Take  care  how  you  betray  me  afresli.  I  am  mad,  I 
-Chmk,  to-mght!" 

^'  I  •do  not  betray  you.  I  have  never  betrayed.  I  left  you  to  Mieve 
sue  dishonoured,  lest  worse  would  come  cmto  you." 

'^  What  I  when  ywi  harboured  him,  forsook  me  for  kim,  of  3^ur  own 
^xmfessioH  loved  him  T' 

'^  I  spared  him  for  my  truth's  «ak«,  I  forsook  you  for  your  Kife's  sake. 
H  lovted  him  in  childhood — ^yes.     Then  only." 

"  In  duldhood !     What  are  you  to  him  ?" 

^'  Wait — wait !  It  sickens  me  to  t^  I  Out  of  the  greatness  «£  yoor 
own  heart  you  judged  my  life — you  judged  it  rightly—" 

''  What  are  you  to  him  ?'* 

**  To  my  eternal  'shame — his  daughter  I" 

fier  head  was  sunk  down  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  prtson-^amber  at 
the  words  left  her,  slowly,  unwillingly,  as  though  bier  enstenee  ttsdf 
"weve  torn  and  dragged  out  with  them ;  to  the  woman  who  had  the  pride 
of  an  imperial  blood,  with  all  the  superb  insolence  of  beauty,  f^efnius,  and 
pofper,  without  their  peer,  it  was  hfumtHation,  as  deep  as  to  lay  bare  a 
iCedon's  brand,  to  own  her  kinship  with  crime  and  with  cowardici^  to  yield 
up  the  secret  disgrace  of  her  mighty  race. 

He — dead  to  all  else— heard  but  the  answer  thajt  gave  lier  back  'to 
Imn ;  dedbted  not,  questioned  not,  paused  not  for  proof  or  for  dread,  but 
with  a  great  cry-^e  cry  of  a  heart  that  was  breakmg  with  rapiture— ^ 
atretobed  out  his  lacerated  arms,  and  drew  her  up  to  his  embrace,  aaid 
cnished  her  -close  against  his  bruised  and  -adtiing  breast. 

''•God  £orgive  me  that  ever  I  believed  even  year  4ywB  voice  against  yoia! 
Grod  forgive  me  that  I  wronged  yMi  T' 

His  words  rang  clear  and  load,  and  sweet  as  clartoa*8  ring  in  his  xm- 
utterable  joy«  Then  his  head  sank,  his  wounded  limbs  failed  him,  <eo8taBgr 
vanquished  his  strength  as  never  wretchedness  had  done;  for  the  fivA 
tine  in  all  his  years  of  manhood  he  bowed  himself  dowa  and  wept  as 
women  weep,  with  the  agony  of  passion,  with  the  abandonment  of 
diildhood. 

Not  mitil  long  after  were  other  words  uttered  between  them.  The  firat 
that  w^re  spoken  were  hers,  while  the  pulse  of  her  heart  beat  <m  his,  and 
the  low  flame  of  the  lamp  sunk  out  slowly. 

"  What  use !  what  use  that  you  know  the  truth !"  abe  moaned.  *'  You 
bare  been  martyred  for  me.     Through  me  you  will  perish  T' 

He  smiled,  as  men  smile  in  some  sweet  fancy  of  dreaming  sleep. 

'^  Though  I  may  die  with  the  4awn,  I  can  thank  Qjrod  now  I  have 
lined." 

"  Lived  to  be  cursed  by  me !" 

"  Lived  to  be  loved  by  you ; — it  is  enough." 

^  Loved  by  a  love  that  destroys  you !     Can  you  ever  fergive  ?" 

**  Forgive  ?     What  is  left  to  foi^ive,  dnce  you  are  mine  ?" 

**  Yonr»-«for  your  ruin,  your  torture,  your  ^ughter !  These  are  the 
'Ove-gifts  I  bring  you!" 

'^  Think  not  of  them !     Lift  your  lips  to  mine,  and  they  are  fbcgetten'  I" 
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His  thoughts  held  no  other  thing,  his  consciousness  grasped  no  other 
reality,  than  this  one  living  priceless  surety  of  Aer,  that  came  home  to  his 
hearty  beyond  doubt,  beyond  suspicion,  with  all  the  divine  force  of  a  re- 
sistless truth.  Memories  of  evil  and  of  crime  floated,  shapeless,  amidst 
the  sudden  glory  that  seemed  to  fill  the  gloom  of  his  midnight  prison 
with  the  glow  of  a  southern  dawn  :  he  let  them  pass — he  could  not  hold 
them.  She  unloosed  herself  from  his  arms,  and  knelt  once  more  beside 
him,  so  that,  in  the  dim  shadowy  rays  of  the  lamp  he  could  only  see  the 
paleness  of  her  upturned  brow.  She  longed  to  be  sheltered  even  from 
Yob  sight,  in  that  hour.  She  had  no  fear  but  that  the  greatness  of  his 
nature  would  reach  to  mercy  and  to  pardon.  She  knew  that  justice  to 
the  uttermost,  and  an  infinite  tenderness,  would  ever  be  hers  at  his  hands. 
Bat  none  the  less  she  knew  that  through  her  he  would  perish ;  and  none 
the  less  were  the  shame  that  she  must  reveal  against  her  race,  the  taint 
of  cowardly  crime  that  must  rest  on  her  by  implication,  the  degradation 
of  her  name  that  she  must  lay  bare  before  him,  bitter  beyond  all  bitter- 
ness to  the  pride  that  was  bom  at  once  of  royalty  and  freedom,  to  the 
courage  that  would  have  faced  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  have  bent 
down  to  one  act  of  baseness. 

*'  Forgotten  ?**  she  echoed,  where  she  bowed  herself  at  his  feet.    ''  You  «^cr«u 
are  wronged  so  deeply,  that  no  love  but  yours  could  ever  outlive  such  .^cf  «h 
wrong.     Listen!     I  have  spoken  but  truth  to  you.     I  have  striven  to^^^^^to 
save  yon  with  all  the  might  that  was  in  me.     I  have  never  been  false  to^^»^i^ 
yon  by  deed,  or  word,  or  thought.     But — all  the  same— -your  life  is  losts^^s^ist 
through  me ;  and  in  me  you  see  the  daughter  of  your  vilest  foe,  cyf  thoe^M-Mie 
man  who  shot  you  down  with  a  brigand's  murder  and  a  coward's  secresy.— "^^ wiy. 
Yes  I  I ! — I ! — I ! — who  believed  no  empress  ever  had  wider  reign,  whQc^.«^-hc 
have  treated  men  as  dogs  beneath  my  feet,  who  have  told  you  the  legendflB  JE»  ^di 
that  gave  me  heroes'  and  sovereigns'  blood  in  my  veins ;  I  have  greatecK^»^#te 
shame  upon  me  than  the  poorest  serf  that  ever  crawled  to  take  bread  a^'j 
my  gates.     I  am  the  associate  and  the  accomplice  of  an  assassin.     1 1 
the  daughter  of  Conrad  Phaulcon." 

He  heard ;  and  the  words  carried  their  way  to  his  mind,  that  had  beeiEX^^^ 
delirious  with  the  weight,  and  now  was  giddy  with  the  release,  of  pain*.^^'^-^ 
He  heard ;  and  the  violence  of  the  hatred  he  had  borne  this  man  slioohif  ^>^^< 
him  afresh,  as  tempests  shake  strong  trees.  He  breathed  slowly  an<E>«^v.^i 
heavily.  With  the  rich  liberty  of  his  arisen  joy  came  a  deadly  and  heart— ••  "-■  -•^ 
rick  oppression ;  with  the  sweet  daylight  of  his  renewed  faith  came  th^^^^  ^ 
poison-mists  of  a  dead  crime. 

"  My  God ! — how  you  must  have  suffered  I'* 

The  sufi^ering  that  such  a  tie  as  this  had  cost  her  was  his  first  thoaglit^.'''2^' 
before  all  other. 

**  You  think  of  me  and  for  me  still — still  1'' 

*'  When  I  shall  have  ceased  to  think  of  you,  I  shall  have  ceased  t^»^ 
live."  - 

Burning  tears  fell  from  her  eyes  upon  his  hands.  She  would  not  let^^^K  '< 
him  raise  her  nearer  him,  but  knelt  there,  where  the  faint  and  gold-hueo^^-^^ 
light  of  the  dying  lamp  strayed  softly  to  her,  and  fell  upon  her  head  lik»^i^  ^^^ 
a  halo  of  martyrdom  in  the  pictures  of  old  masters.     He  stooped  to  her— '^^^3*'- 

"Tell  me  all." 

'<AU  my  shame!" 
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"  Not  yours ;  you  had  no  share  in  it,  or  you  would  not  kneel  there  to- 
alight." 

"  Yes,  mine ;  for  the  sl^ame  of  one  man  is  the  shame  of  his  race,  and 
the  evil  that  is  shielded  is  shared." 

She  felt  him  shudder  for  one  moment  from  her. 

"  Stay!     You  were  never  leagued  with  that  infamy?" 

"  Against  your  life  ?  No.  I  suspected — I  feared — but  they  dreaded 
me,  and  hid  it  from  me.  Once  I  brought  it  against  him,  and  he  swore 
l>y  the  memory  of  my  mother  that  he  was  innocent.  This  one  oath  he 
liad  used  to  hold  sacred.     By  it  he  duped  me — that  once." 

A  hate,  unforgiving  and  deadly,  ran  through  the  thrill  of  the  words. 
In  the  sight  of  her  fearless  eyes  the  one  unpanlonable  guilt  was  the  das- 
tardly gmlt  of  a  lie. 

"  Tell  you  all  P"  she  pursued,  while  her  voice  rose  swifter,  and  gathered 
the  fluent  eloquence  which  was  natural  to  her  as  its  warmth  to  the  sun. 
<<  In  years  I  could  not !  Tell  the  torture  of  that  companionship  I  have 
endured  so  long?  Ah!  you  must  paint  it  to  yourself;  no  words  of 
mine  could  give  it.  Look !  I  am  brave — I  am  born  linked  with  a 
coward ;  I  am  proud — I  have  been  bound  to  a  man  who  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  wince  under  the  lash  of  dishonour ;  I  am  ambitious,  and  I 
have  been  leashed  with  an  adventurer  whom  the  whole  Continent  brands 
as  a  knave ;  I  have  loved  truth  and  the  people's  rights — it  is  all  that  has 
redeemed  me— and  I  have  been  fastened  hand  and  foot  to  the  baseness  of 
intrigue,  the  venality  of  mock  patriotism,  the  criminal  craft  of  secret 
societies.  Look !  That  man  could  hear  what  you  called  me  and  deemed 
me  a  few  hours  ago;  and  he  could  hold  his  peace,  and  laugh,  and  never 
breathe  one  word,  or  strike  one  blow,  to  defend  my  honour,  to  redeem 
my  name.     That  will  tell  you  what  his  life  has  been." 

A  bitter  curse  moved  his  lips  as  he  heard. 

''  Why  did  you  stay  me  when  my  hand  was  on  his  throat  ?" 

^< Could  his  guilt  annul  his  tie  to  me?  By  that  one  bond  he  has 
claimed  his  immunity,  and  enforced  my  forbearance,  through  all  the  evil 
of  his  years." 

"  Yet — why  not  have  told  me  ?" 

«  Because  I  was  bound  to  silence  by  my  oath.  Look  !  I  told  you  how 
my  early  life  was  spent,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  the  influence  Conrad 
Phaulcon  had  on  it.  My  mother  died  whilst  I  was  in  infancy.  She  was 
the  love  of  his  youth,  and  she  had  passed  away  from  him  ere  she  had 
worn  that  love  out.  There  are  green  places  which  never  wither  in  the 
hearts  that  are  searest :  such  was  her  memory  to  him.  But  her  race  he 
hated  with  a  reckless  hatred ;  he  had  looked  to  share  their  dominion  when 
he  wedded  her;  but  there  was  feud  between  him  and  Julian.  And 
Julian  read  him  aright  and  held  him  in  distrust,  and  none  of  their 
Wealth  came  to  him,  and  he  hated  their  greatness  with  a  bitter  envy.  I 
&ave  had  him  curse  my  face  because  it  was  like  the  Byzantine  line ;  yet, 
On  the  whole,  he  loved,  and  was  gentle  to  me.  And  I — I  thought  him 
a  g^od,  a  hero,  a  patriot.  He  was  a  communist,  an  agitator,  an  adven- 
turer; but  I  knew  none  of  those  names.  I  thought  mankind  was  divided 
itito  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed,  into  the  haters  and  the  lovers  of 
Hberty,  and  I  revered  him  as  a  Gracchus,  a  Drusus,  an  Aristogiton, 
%toiied  by  the  nation's  ingratitude!  Once  he  was  proscribed,  and  I 
knew  where  he  lay  hid,  though  I  was  but  a  few  summers  old,  and  they 
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took  and  starred  mo  to  make  me  speak.  Because  the  food  wooU  not 
tempt  me,  they  tried  blows ;  and  when  I  still  kept  nlent,  they  woiidsn^ 
and  ai  bat  lel  me  go,  bccaiKe  one  of  their  patriarchs  reproved  them, 
saying  I  was  more  futhful  to  man  than  ^y  were  to  Gtod." 

<'  ^d  he  knew  that  you — ^hb  yoimg  chtkl-— so£Eeiad  that  for  hiaa  ?" 

^'  Surely  he  knew  it^  lateE,  in  Athens.'^ 

<<  And  ii  foiled  to  make  yon  saeied  in  his  s^ht  T* 

*'  Nay,  it  only  showed  him  that  I  was,  perhaps,  of  the  steel  tha*:wo«U 
foraish  him  forth  a  dione  weapon !  I  was  piood  to  soffw  for  hias ;  I 
adored  him  then ;  and  chiefly  of  all  beeanse  I  believed  lias  mmm.  to  tiw 
pec^le'a  good,  and  a  martyr  for  the  sake  of  freedoBi.  Whilst  I  wiaa  still 
so  yoong  those  tilings  were  still  so  close  at  my  heart!  And  ka  fovsd  aw 
in  answer  then,  though  I  saw  him  seldom,  and  might  have  lived  an 
diarity  bat  for  Julian  Yassalis; — ^then,  and  until  the  tioMi  came  when, 
there  being  no  male  of  die  great  Byaantine  race  left,  i  soseeeded  to  the 
whole  of  ito  splsndoor,  and  by  tiie  will  of  the  dead  diie^  boreks  naaae. 
From  that  momoit  the  hate  his  foiled  ambitioo  and  his  cheated  aaarios 
bore  agamst  the  Yassalis  hoe  blent  against  roe  with  the  old  tenderness 
that  he  bore  nae^  and  from  that  moment  he  saw  in  me  only-^s  pev^*" 

She  Mk  his  hands  clench ;  she  heard  his  Ineath  eateh  on  passionate 
words  of  jaqptecation, 

"Ah,  peace — peace !"  she  raarmured  to  him.  ^  Aid  me  raAer  to  foi^ 
give — if  I  can.    My  own  wrongs  I  might,  bat  years ^ 

"  Nay,  mine  are  but  of  the  hour,  yours  are  hfebngu  Tell  me  all-^ 
alL" 

"  I  could  not  if  I  spoke  for  years !  A  brave  nature  bound  to  neoward^ 
n  proud  one  leashed  with  dishonour — that  is  an  agony  that  lies  beyond. 
words.  When  he  saw  me  thus,  so  youngs,  given  this  wealth  and  thin 
power  he  had  so  vainly  desired,  a  desire  of  vengeance  entsred  him  against 
me  ;  and  abo^  wi^  the  craft  of  his  school,  he  saw  in  ne  a  fitting  instru- 
ment for  hia  many  schemes.  Well  he  knew  his  sway  over  me;  Julian 
dead,  there  rematned  none  to  counteract  it.  A  revolutionist  eae  I  eonii 
reason,  and  ambitious  with  an  ambition  far  outleaping  all  the  gonla  ofi 
the  modern  world,  a  child  still  in  my  ignorance  of  actual  tilings  and  my 
belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  truth,  yet  already  mistrsss  of  what  aeemed  ta 
me  the  asagnificence  and  the  dominion  of  a  CWopatm,  I  came  ta  hia 
anare  as  &  ^rd  to  the  fowler^s.  I  would  have  gone  to  martyidoaa  to  have 
liberated  the  nations;  I  would  have  sold  my  soul  to  have  readied  tfce 
aoveseignty  of  a  Semiramis.  By  these  twain — ^my  strength  and  nn 
weaknes»^he  ruled  me.  And  through,  them,  in  att  that  gloriofaa  foin 
of  my  youth,  he  bound  me  by  oath  to  himself  and  Ina  cause,  l^at  oaidi 
I  have  naacr  broken." 

There  was  silence  for  many  moments.  Then  she  spoke  i^;ain,  irhik 
the  dying  lamp  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  the  halo  ceased  to  foil  i^Mia 
her  brow. 

*<  Many  besides  me,  unseen  of  men,  wear  those  secret  fetters  of  politi- 
cal oath%  sworn  in  the  rashness  of  their  youth  and  foith  to  what  they  b» 
lieved  the  cause  of  freedom — ^to  what  too  late  they  know  an  inexcinUE 
and  eztortmnate  tyranny  ^t  through  all  tbeir  afier-hves  will  naves 
apare.  While  I  thought  myself  an  empress  they  were  fiistened  round 
me,  and  made  me  a  slavsw  Ahl  I  cannot  travel  back  ova  that  wasCn  o^ 
yearsi    It  is  enough  that  I  swore  foalty  t»  his  cause  and  ohediaientc 
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bis  crder — 4hat  I  mrore^  moreoTer,  adhesion  with  him  ia  all  thiogpi^  and 
•acancsy  iipo»  iiie-  tie  het  bore  ma.  Tkis^  last  thin^  I  yoived  because  he 
willed  it — it  was  easj  ta  maintain.  His  marriage  had  long  beeai  con- 
cealed from  fear  of  the  Yassalis's  wrath ;  and  wh^  the  world  knew  me,  I 
bore  another  tatb  than  his.  Too  kte  I  learned  whab  this  £atal  exaction 
eo»^  me.  Had  I  been  known  ae  his^  daughter,  the  evil  netoiietj  he  had 
£;4^K]ed  would  have  sufficed  to  blecni^  my  own  lepute^  As  it  was,  I 
xni^ht  as  well  have  come  forth  from  a  lazar-house  or  a  felon's  cell.  None 
luiae^  hia  tie  to  me^  except,  of  late  years^  the  traitor  who  taught  yon  to 
ae«i  in  him  my  Wer,  my  aecomplica.  True^  my  riehea,  my  youth^  mj 
anoient  name,  my  brilliancy  and  extravagance  of  H£iB— edier  gifts  tibat 
BCft^xi  saw  inr  me — all  brought  me  celebrity,  notoriety,  triumphi^  such  as 
th«y  wepe*  Bat  firoaa  the  first  to  the  last — companioned  by  him — thcr 
'vre:r'e  darkened  by  falsehood.  And  he — ah !  you  may  wril  ask  if  a  mso/s 
Hea^irt  eves  heat,,  if  a  man's  blood  ever  glowed  in  him  !-<*]aiew  it,  knew  it 
laiA^  exe  ever  Fdreaast  it,  and  let  the  shadow  of  his  own  evil  ftime  be 
upon  me,  because,  through  it,  his  sdiemes  were  best  served ;  because^  bj 
it>  fate  could  best  secure  what  no  other  should  ever  share  with  him — the 
"vv^ealth  that  I  held  and  he  coveted.  He  feared  that  I  ni%ht  one  day 
lur«ic^  from  him^.  that  I  might  one  day  give  the  love  I  give  yon.  So  he 
A^fid^red  men  to  think  me  worthless  as  they  would,  and  his  presence  beaida 
i^e  sufficed  to  fulfil  his  desire  !  No,  no  I  do  not  pour  e&  me  those  noUe 
'vcroards,  I  am  not  worthy  ef  tfaem.  Though  sinned  against,  I  am  not  sin- 
Wsau.  When  too  late  I  saw  what  my  £ital  promise  had  wrought  for  me; 
^  ^w-cts  in  love  with  the  dangers,  the  victories,  the  sway,  the  intoleratioii  I 
^^d  plunged  into ;  I  had  drunk  so  deep  and  so  freshly  of  tihe  draught  of 
^o^ver,  I  could  not  have  laid  down  the  cup  though  I  had  known  there  was 
decubh  in  it.  And  under  scom  and  hate,  and  all  the  unutterable  misery  that 
S.**^"^©  to  me  when  I  saw  myself  betrayed  by  him ;  my  very  nature  changed. 
-^  S^(^ewhaid&aed,reckleaB,pitiIess«.  My  loyalty  to  liberty,  to  truth,  to  the 
Peoples,  never  altered ;  but  that  was  all  the  better  thong  kfb  itn  me.  Imy- 
y^i«aed  faithful,  even  to  a  traitor.  BvA  the  world  and  Iweve  for  ever  at  war. 
*-  <^^red  not  how  I  struck,  ao  that  I  only  strmek  home.  Evil  had  been  spoken 
^S^ODst  me  fiilsely,  and  I  lived  in  such  fashion  that  they  sheidd  know  one 
^^OQan  at  least  breathed  whose  neck  could  not  be  bei^  nor  whose  spirit 
^^'Wed  by  calumny.  Men  came  about  me^  mad  for  the  saodle  of  my  Kps, 
PU^  Qot  true  enough  in  themselves,  aa  you  were  true,  to  pieree  to  the  tnitk 
^  ^^iCy  aad  I  gave  them  a  bitter  chastisement  for  their  blindnesa :  I  slew 
^^ihd  with  their  own  steel.  But— oh  God !  what  avail  to  tell  you  thia,? 
.j^^^n  tell  you  how  that  which  was  spoken  against  me  hsa,  in  part,  been 
^^^h,  daaerved,  and,  in  part,  the  malignant  coinage  of  envy.  1  can  tell 
?|^^  that  at  da.wn  to-day  I  had  no  choice  but  to  leave  myself  a  traitress 
^  ^ouv  sight,  or  see  you  slaughtered  by  him  as  the  isaae  of  my  love.  I 
rj^^  tell  you  this — but  what  avail  ?  You  perish  through  me,  foe  me,  by 
^^  !  What  use  that  you  should  hold  me  faithful  to  you  ?  I  am  nooe 
'^^  less  your  murderesa  because  I  would  give  my  life  for  yours,  my  love, 
^ar  love,  myk>ve!" 

Bar  voice,  that  had  been  sustabed  and  eloquent  with  the  vital  strength 
^^  remembered  wrongs,  failed  her  over  the  last  words.     The  nckenkory  of 
^b  martyrdom  whieh  he  had  borne  for  her;  the  memory  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  ail  his  future,  which  through  her  befel  him;  the  memeiy  of  the 
^y  existence  that  could  ever  now  be  his  dragged  out  beneath  the  galley- 
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chains,  and  companioned  by  the  worst  of  criminals,  alone  remained  with 
her.  Guilty  or  guiltless,  faithless  or  faithful,  having  cleaved  to  him  or 
having  forsaken  him — what  mattered  it  P  Wherein  could  it  serve  him? 
He  was  lost  through  her. 

But  this  thought  never  came  to  him.  His  eyes  looked  down  on  her 
through  the  heavy  shadow  with  a  light  in  them  that  had  the  sweetness  of 
release,  the  glory  of  victory  through  all  the  infinite  pain  and  hopelessness 
of  their  fated  love. 

'^  What  avail  ?"  he  answered  her.  *'  Do  you  know  me  yet  so  little  ?  D<) 
you  not  know  that  I  could  lie  down  and  die  content,  since  I  have  heard 
that  you  are  sinless  p" 

'<  I  know,  I  know  I  You  would  have  died  for  me  when  you  thought 
me  vile  with  the  vice  that  I  cherished,  branded  with  the  kisses  of  shame. 
And  yet — is  there  no  doubt  with  you  now?" 

**  Doubt  ?     Did  ever  I  harbour  it  save  at  your  own  bidding ?** 

'*  Yet — what  have  you  but  my  word,  the  word  which  that  Iscariot  told 
you  was  only  a  dulcet  lie,  sof^  and  false  on  every  ear?" 

She  felt  the  tremor  of  his  passion  run  through  all  his  limbs. 

"  Were  I  free  but  for  one  hour " 

'^  Be  at  peace.  I  have  g^ven  him  to  vengeance.  Have  you  not  heaid 
how  traitors  end  even  in  these  days,  even  in  European  capitals?  So  will 
be  his  end,  for  his  sin  against  us." 

Her  voice  had  in  it  that  strong  immutable  merciless  vengeance  that 
came  to  her  with  her  eastern  blood;  that  smote  rately,  but  when  it 
smote,  never  wavered  and  never  failed.  Then  once  more  she  shrank 
from  his  hand  as  though  unworthy  of  his  touch. 

'*  Vengeance !"  she  moaned;  "what  use  is  it  to  us?  You  are  lost 
through  me — lost  for  ever !  You  pity,  honour,  love  me  still !  I  could 
better  bear  your  curse  !'* 

In  the  darkness  that  was  about  them,  she  rather  felt  than  saw  the  in- 
finite tenderness  of  his  eyes  as  they  grazed  down  on  her : 

<*  Hush  !  Would  you  wrong  me  still  ?  Can  you  not  think  one  houi 
that  lays  your  heart  bare  to  me  thus,  and  brings  me  thus  the  surety  o: 
your  innocence,  is  worth  to  me  a  lifetime  of  common  joy  and  soullesi 
pleasure  ?     Let  its  cost  be  what  it  will — it  is  well  bought." 

She  knew  he  held  it  so ;  and  for  this,  that  he  loved  her  with  this  ex- 
ceeding holiness  of  love ;  for  this,  that  iJie  restoration  of  her  nobility  anc 
honour  in  hb  sight  was  priceless  to  him,  as  no  paradise  purchased  by  hec 
crime  could  ever  have  been ;  for  this,  the  woe  that  she  had  wrought  hin 
ate  like  iron  into  her  soul.  » 

'*  Well  bought !     It  will  be  bought  by  a  living  agony  of  endless  years 
Manhood,  pride,  peace,  joy,  all  killed  in  you  :  your  very  name  lost,  you 
very  fitte  forgotten,  till  your  hair  is  white  with  sorrow  and  your  eyes  ac 
blind  with  age!     Ah,  God!  what  matter  what  I  be!     It  is  I  who  hav 
condemned  you  to  this  I     It  is  I  who  have  been  your  ruin!" 

His  arms  drew  her  upward,  close  against  the  heart  that  only  .beat  £b 
her ;  his  hot  lips  quivered  on  her  own ;  in  the  night-silence  and  tb: 
darkness  that  was  on  them  his  voice  thrilled  through  her  ''  sweet  as  r- 
membered  kisses  after  death." 

"  Do  you  think  they  shall  ever  part  us  now  ?     Death  shall  unite  o^ 
Life  cannot." 
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MEXICAN  PROVINCES  OE  THE  UNION. 

TTsB  solution  of  the  Mexican  question  may  be  delayed  by  the  recal  of 
tHe  Smperor  Maximilian  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  an  appeal,  after  the 
fttshion  of  modern  times,  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  it  will  not  be 
tHe  less  inevitable.  The  failure  to  establish  a  Latin  monarchy  in  Central 
A^merica  may  be  regretted  in  the  twofold  sense,  that  such  alone  was 
adapted  to  consolidate  institutions  amongst  an  essentially  Romanist 
people,  to  reclaim  Mexico  from  social  and  administrative  disorganisation, 
and  to  establish  a  counterpoise  in  the  south  to  the  spread  of  the  Uuion 
•imilar  to  what  exists  in  the  north.  But  the  Mexicans  have  sunk  toa 
^ow,  and  the  country  is  altogether  in  far  too  demoralised  a  condition,  to 
permit  of  its  regeneration;  nor,  if  such  were  temporarily  established^ 
^v'ould  it  be  likely  to  endure  in  the  face  of  the  progress  of  the  Uuionists, 
'whose  position  on  the  Mexican  frontiers  is  not  generally  understood. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  Americans  have  annexed  New  Mexico,  Texas, 

^^d  the  western  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Oregon,  and  that  the  more 

^cent  States  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  Utah,  have  sprung  up  in  New 

^^Ufomia,  but  it  is  that  one  of  the  few  available  routes  across  the  Rocky 

fountains  (known  as  the  Sierra  Madre  in  these  regions),  from  the 

Southern  States  to  California,  lies  across  the  more  central  Mexican 

pi*ovinces  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  and  that  the  Unionists  have  there- 

*ore  already  annexed,  by  what  is  termed  the  "  Gadsden  purchase,"  the 

JJ^J^Iiem  portions  of  those  provinces.     Nor  are  they  likely  to  forego  the 

^old  which  the  possession  of  the  very  centre  of  the  ancient  Mexican 

CpP^lation — ^Aztec  and  Toltec — gives  them  over  the  mixed  Indian  and 

"•European  races  that  have  succeeded  to  them.     Even  the  arrangements 

?^*d  to  have  been  entered  into  with  one  of  the  competitors  for  power— 

_^areB— supposed  to  be  the  most  generally  popular,  of  a  concession  of 

vl^    two  provinces  just  named,  on  the  consideration  of  moral,  if  not 

Physical  support,  may  have  received  a  check  from  the  mission  of  Camp- 

.^^H    and  Sherman,  which  is  said  to  have  found  so  great  a  want  of 

^^^tiimity  among  the  Mexicans  themselves,  that  it  was  deemed  to  be 

^^l^^ttc  to  disavow  the  incipient  movements  of  General  Sedgewick  against 

^_^^r  pretenders,  Ortega  and  Escobedo,  on  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 

j^^  at  Matamoras.     But  all  this  in  a  country  where  discord  has  become 

^^^^^^genous,  and  where  revolutions  spring  up  from  the  soil  spontaneously 

^^t^Tonunciamentos  being,  in  fisust,  as  common  as  the  prickly  yuccas  and 

^S'j^^es  that  stud  the  rocky  wastes  of  the  land — may  confuse,  entangle, 

^^^  delay  positive  results,  but  not  invalidate  them.     The  cession  of  the 

^^^hem  provinces  of  Mexico  could  even  itself  only  be  looked  upon  in  tho 
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light  of  a  temporary  compromise  or  arrangement.  The  Union  has  alread 
secured  to  itself  one-half  (in  extent,  not  in  prosperity)  of  what  was  one 
Mexican  territory,  and  it  has,  by  the  annexation  of  the  before- mentione 
strip  of  the  two  central  provinces  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  secured  nc 
only  one  of  the  most  feasible  roads  to  California,  but  also  an  extensiv 
and  produotime  «iin}j%  4isiftrict,  whidi  }i»s,  hofvever»  been  n^ected,  an 
indeed  almost  abandoned,  from  the  insecurity  entailed  by  the  incessai: 
onslaughts  of  the  Indios  bravos,  or  savage  Indians. 

In  fact,  by  the  time  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  hii 
not  yet  been  able  to  reduce  the  Comanches  in  its  own  Texan  territor] 
and  the  Indios  hravos  of  New  Mexico  aqd  California  into  subjectioi 
shall  have  established  anything  like  a  firm  government  in  regions  ovei 
fun  by  the  terrible  Apaches  as  well  as  Comanehes,  and  by  many  ft  lnw 
less  bandit  of  Europeap  or  American  eztractioQ,  the  further  disorganiM 
lion  of  the  more  sioimtherly  or  central  provinces  of  Mexico  may  reqiiii 
the  application  of  the  same  system  of  regeB^faUo9  which  banded  ove 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  a  different  race  of  people,  and  is  now  about  t 
hand  over  the  still  wealthier  provinces  of  Chibvahua  and  Sonorai  if  m 
also,  perohanoe,  Sinaloa  and  Durango,  and  the  provinces  on  the  righ 
bank  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande.  We  have,  indeed,  already  heard  of  dh 
occupation  of  Matamoi^,  but  it  app^ears  to  have  been  disavowed  as 
premature  movement.  With  the  north  of  Mexico,  which  includes  by  & 
the  greatest  extent  of  territ<H'y  in  the  possession  of  the  Mexicans,  the  ff| 
of  the  central,  more  populous,  and  mcMre  commercial  provinces,  would  k 
a  mere  question  of  time.  The  incapability  of  the  Creoles  and  mise 
races  that  occupy  Mexico  to  rule  themselves,  or  to  settle  down  peaoeab^ 
under  any  admitted  ruler  or  system  of  administration,  has  long  fora 
shadowed  the  downfal  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  reoM 
courageous  and  firaise worthy  attempt  to  found  a  Mexican  imperial  dynast 
from  without,  may  be  looJced  upon  as  «k  critical  and  final  experiment ;  L 
failure  seems  to  mark  an  extent  of  demoralisation  iu  the  Mexicans  wfaic 
renders  regeneration  hopeless.  The  era  of  ijbeur  hold  upon  the  land,  m 
of  their  capability  for  organiaation,  aeenui,  indeed,  to  be  fast  lapang  ini 
the  past.  To  suppose  that  the  country,  once  more  divided  betwee 
the  Juarez  and  Ortega  factions,  or  ruled  by  Juarez  under  the  uomiiM 
countenance  of  the  Americans,  at  the  price  of  the  cession  of  nigh  one 
half  of  the  states,  will  pisesent  any  more  stable  features,  or  bette 
promises  to  the  future  than  any  of  the  past  revolutionary  dietatorahipi 
is  to  rely  upon  what  is  countenanced  by  no  existing  preoedenit. 

The  consideration  for  this  cession,  it  has  been  said,  in  order  ito  wi 
over  the  alleg^ce  of  the  European  money  maricet,  would  be  diivide 
between  Juarez  and  the  French  government,  the  latter  aoeeptjog^  1m 
shaie  of  it  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  demands  on  Mexico,  while  Juare 
will  reeogi^ise  the  public  loans  contracted  by  Maximilian  ead  his  predt 
cessors  as  being  obligatory  on  himself  and  his  successors  in  ppwer,  w&ejthe 
Mexican  or  American.  The  necessities  of  the  situation  are  sudbi,  that  th* 
substantial  features  of  the  arrangement  must  e(M'respond  vitb  thea^  mig 
gestions,  unless  Maximilian  should  himself,  by  some  unforeseen  ai«cc6Si 
be  able  to  set  both  French,  Unionist,  and  Juarist  arrangemeuts  a 
defiance. 

Tbe  additional  ^xritory  wbidli  is  about  to  he  added  to  the  doiniiuo0 
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of  the  Umted  States  is  of  great  extent  and  ralue,  though  its  natural  re^ 
Amfces  hate  as  yet  been  imperfectly  described.     Loiter  California  is  ft 
long-,  narrow  peninsula,  jutting  southward  into  the  Paeific  Ocean,  and 
^araltmg  it  n'om  the  Californian  Qulf.     It  is  so  continuously  rocky  and 
MoQ&tainous^  the  hills  generally  sloping  to  the  water  on  either  side,  or 
#ticl»ing  natural  inlets  and  harbours,  that  it  has  been  incorrectly  described 
asf  diyided  in  its  whole  length  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  kind  of  backbone.     The  fact  is,  that  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
60iinfry  has  never  yet  been  made,  but  still  sufficient  is  known. of  it  to  de- 
termine that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  irregular  mountain-land  is 
broken  up  here  and  there  by  inhabitable  spots  of  great  fertility  and  of 
iome  promise  to  the  future.     Generally  speaking,  the  soil  is  unques- 
tionably rocky  and  infertile ;  but  this  id  not  always  the  case,  and  the 
xnineral  resources  of  the  peninsula  will  most  likely  represent,  upon  a  dif- 
fet^nt  scale,  those  of  the  adjacent  continental  ranges.     The  course  or 
tredd  of  the  hills,  whether  a  continuous  chain  or  not,  is  faYOurable  to  the 
tapt^osition  of  the  existence  of  the  more  precious  minerals;  the  disjointed 
iind  contrasted  configuration  of  the  land  is  more  favourable  to  the  suppo* 
iition  of  the  existence  of  the  less  precious  metals,  as  copper  atid  iron. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  provinces  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  are  of  vast 
^^tent,  contain  tracts  of  extreme  fertility,  with  a  splendid  climate,  and  are 
■tudded  with  mines  of  marvellous  weaUh.  The  hardy  western  pioneers^ 
descending  on  the  land  with  axe  and  rifle,  with  pickaxe  and  shovel,  will 
^bdue  the  wild  Indian  with  the  weapon,  and  the  mountain  and  forest 
^th  the  tools,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  names  of  new  mining  districts, 
2®^  highways,  new  towns,  new  ports,  and  new  states  will  become  as 
**w»iliar  to  us  as  those  of  California,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Texas,  Nevada, 
J^d  Colorado  are  now.  The  port  of  Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California, 
rotltteriy  called  the  Gulf  of  Cortez,  is  the  principal  harbour  on  this  inland 
*^  ana  is  the  chief  outlet  of  these  new  provinces  for  the  exportation  of 
IT^in,  which  is  yielded  by  the  generous  soil  in  an  abundance  far  in  excestf 
^  the  population's  wants.  On  its  first  discovery,  California  was  fed  from 
•he«e  granaries  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  but  its  own  productiveness  soon 
^>^dered  it  independent  of  imported  corn,  and  the  Mexicans  in  those 
^^tatit  regions  had  no  other  market  for  their  productions.  Much  of  the 
^heat  culture  was,  therefore,  abandoned,  but  will  now  be  resumed  to  meet 
"^  wants  of  the  immigrants  who  will  flow  steadily  into  the  country. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  acquisition  of 
™id  extensive  territory  may  produce  indirectly  a  favourable  influence  on 
*te  settlement  of  the  internal  dissensions  which  now  distract  the  American 
P^^Jple.  Large  numbers  of  Southerners  may  well  be  tempted  to  transport 
™^iip  household  gods  into  adjacent  lands,  offering  abundant  resources  in 
f^*^«,  as  we  shall  afterwards  expose  in  detail,  with  a  territory  quite  as 
*^tile  and  more  favourable  to  European  constitutions,  and,  consequently, 
^  European  toil,  than  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  and  which,  if 
^^5^  by  the  presence  of  wild  Indians,  will  still  be  free  from  the  never* 
^^ifig  interference  and  irritating  persecution  to  which  they  are  now  ex- 
P^®^.  The  Indies  bravos  may  be  subjected  or  exterminated,  but  the 
fJJ^^iBies  of  the  South  are  numberless  and  all-powerful.  A  diversion  too, 
?•  *^  hoped,  may  be  effected  by  which  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the 
'•*<3«itd  States  will  be  turned,  partially  at  least,  towards  Mher  subjects 
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than  those  by  which  their  passions  are  now  inflamed.  In  as  far  as  regards 
such  irritating  questions  as  have  arisen  between  the  Federal  government 
and  the  government  of  this  country  as  to  the  action  of  certain  ships  fitted 
out  in  English  ports,  and  the  threats  of  holding  British  North  America 
until  these  claims  are  settled,  we  have  already  discussed  that  subject  in 
another  point  of  view — that  of  a  colonial  empire  and  a  general  armament 
<*to  secure  the  action  of  judicial  diplomacy  ere  it  is  anticipated  by  re- 
course to  violence. 

If,  however,  the  people,  both  North  and  South,  can  once  be  animated 
4>y  the  rivalry  of  some  new  pursuit,  such  as  that  of  opening  and  settling 
ithe  immense  tracts  of  country — so  incorrectly  described  by  some  as  an 
immense  wilderness ! — thus  thrown  open  to  them,  and  can  be  taught  to 
|>rofit  by  their  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  kindlier  sentiments  may 
take  root,  and  replace  the  bitter  hate  of  the  one  party  and  the  sullen  sub- 
mission  of  the  other.  There  are  grounds,  at  all  events,  for  hopes  of  the 
future  in  such  a  perspective  both  to  the  Federal  States  themselves  and  to 
their  relations  to  other  countries.  In  regions  so  circumstanced  the  chi* 
valrous  Southerners  may  even  be  able  to  organise  new  communities  in 
accordance  with  their  own  sympathies,  which  are  much  less  democratic 
than  those  of  the  Northerners.  In  any  aspect  of  the  case,  this  extension 
of  the  Union  over  regions  which  are  at  present  rendered  almost  untenable 
by  the  incessant  rapacity  of  the  tefrible  Indians,  whose  roads  are  impass- 
able, mines  deserted,  villages  ravaged,  and  farms  and  flocks  and  herds  de- 
vastated by  fierce  savages,  can  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  being  a 
positive  good  for  mankind,  and  not  less  acceptable  to  us  than  to  the 
Americans  themselves. 

By  the  annexation  of  the  Callfornian  peninsula,  and  of  the  provinces  of 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  will 
be  made  to  extend  into  Mexico  Proper,  south  of  the  parallel  of  30  deg., 
and  of  the  general  run  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  States,  but  still  to  a 
certain  extent  in  keeping  with  that  line.  It  will  acquire  two  provinces 
long  renowned  for  their  rich  mines,  their  admirable  climate,  and  their 
general  fertility,  already  well  populated,  abundantly  watered,  and  having 
many  towns,  and  in  Sonora  ports,  alike  frequented  and  prosperous. 

In  all  maps  that  have  come  under  our  notice,  the  Sierra  Madre  is  de- 
lineated as  running  nearly  north  and  south  between  the  two  provinces  of 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  constituting  the  water-parting  between  the 
streams  flowing  west  to  the  Gulf  of  California  and  those  running  east  to 
the  Rio  Grande  ;  but  Julius  Froebel  has  argued,  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  subsequently  in  his  larger 
work,  "  Seven  Years*  Travel  in  Central  America,"  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  all  the  more  important  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Califomian 
Gulf  take  their  rise  on  the  high  plains  of  the  inner  plateau,  and,  conse- 
quently, upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  They  force  their 
way  through  the  bordering  mountains  in  narrow  fissures  or  gullies,  and 
enter  the  coast-land  at  their  lower  or  western  foot.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Rio  de  Papigochie,  one  of  the  two  sources  of  the  Rio 
Yaqui.  The  river  flows  for  about  sixty  miles  along  the  eastern  foot  of 
the  mountain-chain,  until  it  suddenly  makes  a  right  angle,  rushes  into  a 
deep  gully,  and  along  this  forces  its  way  through  the  border-mountains. 
The  road  from  Chihuahua  to  the  rich  mining  town  of  Batosegachic  leads 
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throogh  a  similar  cross  fissure,  along  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Rio  del 
Fuerte.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  chain  of  mountains  extending  cdong  the  edge  o£ 
B  plateau,  just  like  the  Taurus  and  Gordyasan  ranges  in  Western  Asia, 
and  geographers  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
Ae  western  border-mountains  of  the  Mexican  plateau  do  not  form  the 
water-parting,  but  lie  before  the  latter  to  the  west. 

The  same  competent  observer,  who  remarks  that  Sierra  Madre — a 
Dame  which  has  led  to  many  geographical  errors — is,  strictly  speaking, 
DO  proper  name,  but  signifies  in  general  the  principal  mountain-range  of 
a  country — literally,  the  "  mother-mountain,"  just  as  the  Mexicans  call 
the  principal  canal  in  a  system  of  irrigation  the  Acequia  Madre,  or 
**  mother-canal" — also  adds  that  the  Sierra  Madre  is  not,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  a  southerly  prolongation  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  but  a  system 
apart.  Froebel  admits,  indeed,  a  general  connexion  between  all  the 
mountain-chains  and  table-lands  which  occupy  the  whole  western  side  of 
the  New  World,  from  Tierra  del  Fueeo  to  the  North  Arctic  Ocean;  but 
he  says  that,  if  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  a  southern  equivalent,  it  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  mountains  of  West  Texas  and  Cohidiuila,  and  if  the 
Sierra  Madre  has  a  northern  equivalent,  this  must  be  found  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  their  northern  continuations. 

The  maps  of  the  American  commissioners  do  not  uphold  this  view  of 
die  case ;  but,  be  it  as  it  may,  it  is  in  the  so-called  Sierra  Madre,  or  in 
its  parallel  and  transverse  ranges  or  spurs,  that  the  productive  mines  of 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua  are  met  with.  Owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  map- 
makers,  who,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Sierra  being  supposed  to  con- 
stitute the  water-parting,  placed  it  too  far  east  (just  as  has  been  done 
with  the  mountain-ranges  of  Eastern  Africa),  mines  which  in  reality 
belong  to  Chihuahua  have  been  placed  in  Sonora.  The  mines  of  Tubac 
and  Arizona  are  met  with,  for  example,  in  the  most  northerly  part  of  the 
range  at  the  head  of  tributaries  to  the  Rio  Gila,  which  have  a  north- 
westerly course.  In  this  region,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Union,  under 
the  title  of  the  *'  Gadsden  purchase,*'  are  also  the  towns  of  Tucson  and 
Arizona,  the  pueblos,  or  Indian  villages,  of  S.  Bonifacio,  S.  Luis  Guebavi, 
S.  Maria  Suamca,  and  others,  besides  many  deserted  villages  and  missions, 
ihe  most  remarkable  of  the  latter  being  that  of  S.  Francisco  Xavier.  All 
along  the  valley  of  the  Gila — a  considerable  tributary  to  the  Rio  Colo- 
fado — are  also,  owing  to  the  disorganised  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
inroads  of  the  Indies  bravos,  as  many  deserted  as  inhabited  missions  and 
pueblos — a  strange  repetition  in  modern  times  of  what  is  seen  on  a  far 
larger  and  more  remarkable  scale  in  the  Casas  Grandes,  or  monumental 
relics  of  the  Aztec  hierarchy — the  immediate  progenitors  of  the  Mexicans 
(and,  with  the  Toltecs,  supposed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin),  and  whose  ter- 
race-roofed abodes  are  met  with  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  on  the 
Sper  waters  of  the  Gila,  as  also  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
adre  in  Chihuahua. 

The  mines  of  Bacuache,  or  Batosegachic,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
liead  of  the  Rio  des  Ures,  on  which  are  situated  the  towns  of  Arispe  and 
Ures — the  latter  the  nominal  capital  of  the  province — as  also  the  mines 
of  Banamiche  and  of  Babiacara.  This  river  flows  from  north  to  south, 
and  is  separated  by  the  Opatas  chain  from  another  long  parallel  valley, 
in  the  hollow  of  which  flows  the  lUo  de  Dolore,  or  San  Miguel.    The 
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latter  longfitudinal  yalley  has  no  mines  or  towns,  and  M  luanjr  deseiMl 
^uebkM  as  inha^ted*  The  two  rivers  unite  ii«ar  the  town  df  HeraKMilll 
to  flow  into  Lake  Seris,  which  has  probably  a  subte^*ni)l«ati  ebittimlfittta^ 
tion  with  the  Golf  of  California.  The  Rio  San  Ignido  is  pMiM| 
simikrlj  circumstanced.  It  waters  a  more  limited  iext«Ht  «f  eootitliri 
called  Papagos,  in  which  are  no  mines,  villages  chicffly  d^tefttld,  ttld  eltq| 
one  towh,  El  Altar,  at  the  sources  of  the  river.  There  is-,  howtvftt',  <6n€ 
additional  town  on  the  coast,  called  Lobos,  but  it  is  sepai^ated  by  hgik 
from  the  valley  of  the  San  Ignacio. 

The  mines  of  San  Juan  del  Rio  and  of  Bavispe  ate  rittlat^  gIh  tbi 
head-Waters  of  the  Rio  Yaqui,  the  great  river  of  Sonora^  and  indcfed  H 
the  whole  region.  Not  far  from  its  mouth  is  Guaymas,  the  chief  pttfi 
of  the  country,  and  the  most  frequented  harbour  in  the  Gulf  of  CttU^ 
fomiiiki  Three  other  rivers  flow  into  the  Gulf  in  the  sAme  neighbd«tf> 
hood^  the  Rio  Mayo,  watering  the  district  of  Mayos ;  the  ftio  del  FuerM 
fertilising  the  territory  El  Fuerte;  and  the  San  Jos6,  an  insigniflcAtt: 
Mnream.  These  rivers  meet  in  the  one  little  centre  of  population  ant 
eblnmerce  in  Sdnora.  Numerous  inhabited  pueblos  follow  ohe  anothMi 
up  the  valley  of  the  Yaqui  and  the  Mayo ;  the  mines  of  CrCtiegmlla  airi 
Alamos  are  worked  close  to  the  Gulf,  the  first  in  the  hills  notth  of  tki 
San  Jos6,  the  second  on  the  Rio  del  Fuerte  itself.  Thb  Yaqui  haft  alsi 
a  momitain  tributary — the  Rio  Oposura-^— which  stands  precisely  in  %ll 
tome  relation  to  the  main  stream  as  the  San  Miguel  does  to  ttv^  Ures^ 
that  is  to  say,  it  flows  along  a  parallel  longitudinal  valleyj  with  an  inter 
vening  range  of  hills.  At  the  head  of  this  range,  jEind  on  aU  eminenci 
between  the  head- waters  of  the  two,  are  the  mines  of  N^osari.  The^ 
ate  few  villages  along  the  valleys  and  narrow  gorges  of  either  river  ft 
th^ir  upper  portions,  but  half  way  down  the  OposUra  is  the  town  t 
same  name,  and  a  little  below  are  the  mines  of  Tepache. 

The  Eio  del  Fuerte  is  highly  favoured,  although  of  no  gTekt  exteH! 
Besides  the  mines  of  Alamos,  not  far  from  its  embouchure,  there  ate  ftk 
the  mines  of  Chimipas  and  fiatepilas  at  the  head  of  its  two  chii 
mountain  tributaries.  The  town  of  El  Fuerte  is  situated  betwte^sii  til 
upper  and  lower  mines,  nearer  to  Alamos,  but  on  the  led  bank  of  th 
river,  and  hence  in  the  province  of  Sinaloa,  whilst  the  mines  are  on  th 
right  batik,  aud  in  the  province  of  Sonora;  There  are  many  islands  off  tA 
eoast^  among  which  Los  Cedros  is  the  largest ;  and  still  more  in  the  Q^ 
of  California,  some  of  which,  as  Los  Angel  de  la  Guardia^  are  rocky  M 
extensive,  but  few,  if  any,  are  inhabited  by  Europeans. 

The  best  idea  will  be  conveyed  of  what  the  towns  of  Sonora  are  )k%  111 
present  moment,  by  a  brief  description  of  Guaymas — the  chief  among*! 
them.  This  place,  which  dates  scarcely  a  century  back,  is  bliilt  tipoA 
nalTOw  level  between  the  sea  and  scarped  rocks,  which  adttlit  of  its  ^ 
tension  only  in  one  direction.  The  first  mission  was  founded  on  the  Bl 
Jos^,  near  the  rancho  of  same  name,  aud  it  was  called  San  Jes^  J 
Guaymas.  There  are  still  a  few  villas  and  gardens  along  the  valley  i 
this  little  river.  Want  of  depth  of  water  caused  the  removal  of  the  toW 
to  its  present  site,  where  it  presents  a  collectioh  of  flat-roofed  houses,  V^i 
few  of  which  can  boast  of  two  stories.  Some,  however,  coVer  i&  eond 
doable  space  of  ground,  and  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  quays  ahd  t 
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the  iis^viklMe  Fla^  Mttjoi*,  or  chief  Square,  they  are  whitewashed. 
Wittd6Wd  in  thid  stilts  are  tafej^and  when  stich  tycctit*  they  AYe  prof- 
iteered by  Hiom  biffis  of  \ton,  Whidh  ptojeet  liice  to^s.  Gl^tss  is  unkhowti 
— ^instead,  are  great  wooden  shutters,  with  a  smaller  one  in  the  cJ^ntre. 
With  Well-to-do  |ie(iple>  thfe  |)iktio,  or  inbet  space,  is  converted  into  a 

TbH  foWik  vnshfB  a  gehei-al  a^j^edt  of  ^Idonii  from  this  absence  of 
^tt^Wfl  %,M  the  bng  (^(Mtltitioas  dead  warn.  Even  doors  And  shutters 
itf&  tiOfe  opened  till  the  evening  on  accouiit  of  the  heat,  at)d  tnost  people 
tfteep  On  the  ikftot^ad,  oi^  terraces.  Ode  might,  in  fact^  but  for  the  costumes 
^  the  {leoplcj  flincy  oneself  in  Aleppo  or  Baghdad.  The  lew  living 
t^idgs  that  are  to  be  seeti  tti  the  streets  are  Indian  potters,  or  cargadors, 
liWy  sbantily  doth^ ;  th^  fruterlis,  or  dealers  in  fruit ;  lavfcnderas,  or 
WaBhing-tvoM<9h  5  and  occasiotml  6guadors,  or  water-carriers,  with  their 
JttBes' — a  well-kuowki  Mexican  type.  Both  cargadors  and  aguadors  in  ' 
GtuAymHB  Are  Itadilins  froin  the  Yaqui.  Their  whole  costume  consists  itl 
a  shirt  open  et  (he  neck  and  tucked  up  at  the  sleeves,  a  pair  of  ample 
trMsers  goihg  ddWn  to  the  kneeSj  with  now  and  then  a  pair  of  sandals, 
bat  they  toe  itiostly  barefooted.  On  the  head  is  a  coloured  kerchief, 
Karmotitited  by  k  str&W  hat.  The  ass  is  small,  weak,  and  scabby,  the 
water-skins  are  iiUtanned  and  hairy,  and  anything  but  prepossessing  to 
Iddk  iiti  Guaymfts-,  although  in  the  bay  of  the  Yaqui,  is  in  reality  close 
to  the  San  Jos6,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  stony  region.  Hence 
the  town  is  supplied  by  wells,  called  norios,  from  the  wheels  used  to  lift 
lip  the  buckets. 

The  quays  are  only  accessible  to  boats,  but  there  is  a  jetty,  and  in 
front  of  it  what  is  designated  as  the  Plaza  del  Muelle,  or  the  square  of 
the  mote,  or  jetty.     The  representatives  of  Europe  hoist  their  flags  on 
fibis  plaza,  and  to  the  west  of  it  is  an  eminence  surmounted  by  a  fort  in 
a  very  dilapidated  condition.     Two  rows  of  bamboo-huts  stretch  along 
the  fbot  of  this  eminence  down  to  the  quays,  terminating  at  the  custom- 
house, which  is  alongside  the  jetty.     These  constitute  the  bazaar,  or 
market.     l*he  Indians  bring  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  and  sometimes 
fish  in  their  canoes,  and  sell  them  in  these  huts.     Within  the  town,  J;he 
Mt^ts  hAve  no  pavement,  nor  are  they  lighted  at  night.     The  principal 
itreet  is  that  of  Hermosillo^  and  in  it  are  the  cuartel,  or  barracks,  and  the 
^6el)  or  colabozo,  t.e.  the  prison.     Notwithstanding  the  splendour  of 
i&fiie  t>f  the  ihissions,  which  often  possess  handsome  churches  and  streets 
of  Cells,  like  a  row  of  bo^es,  for  Indian  converts,  and  the  well-known 
tfiagrnifi(*enCe  of  Some  of  the  Mexican  churches  and  monasteries,  Quay*- 
^t^&Hj  slrange  to  say,  has  not  a  church.     The  population  does  not  seem  to 
li^Ktseed  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  souls,  and  although  some  of 
^ese   are  wealthy,  one-third  are  Indians.     A  mere  hovel  is  tnade  to 
fi^lrVe  the  purposes  of  a  place  of  worship,  and  there  is  also  a  hill,  sur- 
^oonled  by  three  Crosses,  called  the  Calvario,  and  which  constitutes  with 
tfae  fort  h  prominent  object  on  the  approach  to  the  city,  backed  as  it  is 
"^y  (iteeipitous  irocky  clifi^,  like  some  of  the  smaller  ports  on  the  eastern 
^ores  of  Ihe  Adtiatic.     Rock^— ^bare^  barren  rock — with  deep  glens  and 
^^aes  and  perpendicular  precipices,  constitute,  indeed,  the  most  marked 
^litttoe  of  Sonora  and  of  the  Californiah  peninsula,  but  these  are  relieved 
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here  and  there,  especially  in  the  former,  hy  plains  and  uplands  of  con- 
siderable extent — ^notoriously  in  the  region  of  the  Aztecs — by*  valleys 
of  great  fertility,  and  by  passes  and  openings  of  exquisitely  beautiral 
scenery. 

The  Yaqui  Indians  are  industrious  and  skilful.  They  are  the  artisans, 
shoemakers,  carpenters,  masons,  and  smiths  of  the  place,  as  well  as  porters 
and  servants,  but  they  return  annually  to  their  villages,  and  whenever 
difficulties  arise  between  the  Creoles  and  Spaniards— and  they  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence — they  emigrate  to  a  man.  A  strange  incident  occurred 
in  Guaymas  in  the  year  1854.  A  number  of  adventurers,  chiefly  French, 
headed  by  Count  Raousset-Boulbon,  a  young  gentleman  of  a  daring  and 
enterprising  disposition,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  with  the  view  of 
getting  up  one  of  those  interminable  pronunciamentos  which  are  the 
curse  of  the  country,  and  beginning  by  reorganising  the  fine  province  of 
Sonora,  they  projected  the  regeneration  of  all  Mexico !  The  authorities 
of  Guaymas  were  not,  however,  in  favour  of  the  pronunciamento,  a 
combat  took  place  between  the  Mexicans  and  the  French,  said  by  M. 
Vigneaux,  the  historian  of  the  expedition,  to  have  numbered  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  in  the  streets  of  the  town  on  the  13th  of  July,  when 
the  French,  after  losing  one  hundred  men,  were  constituted  prisoners  by 
Don  Jos6  Maria  Yanez,  governor  of  the  State  of  Sonora.  The  young 
count  was  shot,  but  the  remainder  of  the  band  were,  we  believe,  ultimately 
set  at  liberty. 

The  harbour  of  Guaymas  is  extensive  and  safe,  and  so  well  is  it  shel- 
tered, that  it  constitutes  the  best  port  on  the  western  side  of  Mexico. 
Two  hundred  ships  can  ride  easily  in  that  part  of  the  roadstead  which 
extends  in  front  of  the  town,  and  is  protected  by  the  rocky  islands  of 
Almagre  and  Ardilla.  The  Island  del  Pajaro,  or  "  of  the  bird,"  also 
constitutes  an  additional  breakwater,  and  thus  the  inner  harbour  is  almost 
always  placid  as  a  pond. 

The  Indians  of  Sonora  appear  to  have  been  always  quiet  and  indus- 
trious. When  the  .Jesuits  first  penetrated  along  the  Rio  Gila,  and  dis- 
covered the  ruined  cities  of  the  Aztecs  in  1773,  they  found  the  Indians 
clothed  and  assembled  together  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand 
in  pueblos  or  villages,  where  they  peaceably  cultivated  the  soil.  They 
saw  fields  covered  with  maize,  cotton,  and  gourds.  The  civilisation  to  be 
found  among  the  Indians  when  we  approach  the  north-west  of  America, 
from  the  thirty-third  to  the  fifty-fourth  parallel,  De  Humboldt  long  ago 
remarked,  is  a  very  striking  phenomenon,  which  cannot  but  throw  some 
light  on  the  history  of  the  first  migrations  of  the  Mexican  nation.  The 
Jesuits  found  many  of  these  Indian  communities  living  in  towns  with 
squares,  houses  of  several  stories,  and  well  laid- out  streets,  the  construc- 
tion of  these  edifices  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Casas  Grandes  of  the 
Aztecs.  These  Indian  towns  are  still  met  with,  and  have  been  minutely 
described  by  Fremont,  Froebel,  Bartlett,  and  other  travellers.  It  is  to 
the  Indios  bravos,  chiefly  Apaches,  that  Sonora  is  indebted  for  its  in- 
security and  poverty.  Herraosillo  and  Alamos  alone  have  some  six  or 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  A  few  tribes,  as  the  Yaqui,  the  Pimas,  the 
Papajos,  and  the  Opatas,  successfully  resist  the  inroads  of  the  Apaches, 
who  come  down  with  the  regularity  of  the  tide  to  devastate  and  depo- 
pulate this  fine  province.    The  Creoles  have  no  heart    They  gather 
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together  in  towns  or  fortified  haciendas,  where  they  live  in  a  perpetual 
wad.  Beyond  the  parallel  of  thirty  degrees  nothing  is  met  with  hut 
rained  ranchos,  and  herds  and  flocks  living  wild.  There  is,  as  modem 
iDmancers  have  not  failed  to  make  known,  a  dramatic  story  of  rohhery, 
fire,  and  murder  connected  with  every  one  of  these  isolated  ruins.* 
Hence,  also,  it  is  that  the  very  mines  are  no  longer  worked  save  by  a  few 
intrepid  "  gambusinos/'  who  toil  on  their  own  account  Their  produc- 
tiveness has  passed  away,  and  the  very  sites  of  many  are  ignored,  and 
that  whilst  the  whole  region  of  Sonora  is  well  known  to  be  rich  in  metals, 
especially  silver. 

Sonora  is,  as  before  observed,  a  hilly  country,  but  it  has  also  many 
plains,  the  soil  of  which  is,  like  that  of  the  plains  of  Sinaloa,  a  sandy  clay 
almost  without  a  pebble,  and  it  is  fertile  wherever  it  is  irrigated.  If 
Sonora  is  spoken  of,  then,  by  some  writers  as  a  sterile  country,  it  is  more 
from  want  of  moisture  than  from  want  of  good  soil,  and  as  the  country 
has  not  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half,  and  that  possession  has  ever  been  disputed  by  the  Apaches  and 
other  Indios  bravos,  it  is  not  surprising  that  agriculture  has  not  yet 
made  much  progress.  It  will  be  a  very  different  thing  under  an  enter- 
prising and  industrious  people. 

It  is  the  same  with  Chihuahua,  a  province  whose  extent  of  surface  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  three  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  and 
which  has  been  represented  as  '^  a  wild  uncultivated  country,"  and  the 
soil  as  ''  in  general  very  dry,  and  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes.'*  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake ;  the  uplands  are  among  the  most  fertile 
districts  in  the  world,  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  lake  districts  pas* 
ture  vast  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  the  lower  country,  where 
it  is  irrigated,  is  most  productive. 

As  in  Sonora,  entering  the  province  from  Durango  in  the  south,  the 
traveller  is  at  once  struck  at  the  frontier  military  post  of  Cerro  Gordo 
with  the  Moorish  aspect  of  the  houses,  which  are  all  built  of  adobes,  or 
sun-dried  bricks,  some  of  which  are  three  feet  long  and  two  and  a  half  in 
depth.  They  have  only  one  story,  flat  roofs,  and  central  patios,  with  a 
gallery  running  round.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  renders  the  interior 
Warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 

Proceeding  northwards,  Central  Chihuahua  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
kfty  upland,  bordered  to  the  west  by  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  is  here 
ivell  wooded,  and  inhabited  by  the  Tarumare  Indians,  said  to  be  all  con- 
i^erted,  and  to  live  by  agriculture  and  hunting.  The  Apaches  and 
[Ilomanches  carry  their  inroads,  however,  even  to  the  south  of  the  pro- 
^Dce,  and  every  hacienda,  or  farm,  is  a  veritable  fortified  place,  enclosed 
n  four  walls,  with  towers  at  the  angles  pierced  for  musketry.  The 
izoteas,  or  terraces  of  the  houses,  are  also  battlemented.     The  enclosed 

*  The  Apaches,  the  fiercest  tribe  of  Mexican  Indians,  have  waged  continual 
rar  with  the  Spaniards.  At  the  commencement  of  their  warfare,  the  Spaniards 
laed  to  take  them  prisoners  and  make  slaves  of  them;  but  finding  that  their  un- 
conquerable attachment  to  liberty  made  them  surmount  every  difficulty  and 
langer  to  return  to  their  mountains,  they  adopted  the  practice  of  sending  them 
to  Cuba.  This  the  Apaches  no  sooner  learned,  than  they  refused  to  give  or  to 
receive  quarter;  and  in  no  instance  have  there  been  any  taken  since  that  period, 
except  when  surprised  asleep,  or  knocked  down  and  overpowered. 
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8pAc6  18  balled  a  coral,  6nd  the  herds,  Ithich  are  HumenoQs  on  the  etef" 

Kieti  (>asttires,  haV^  frequently  to  be  driven  into  them  for  protectidiv. 
6  tenants  sleep  at  the  doors,  on  the  terraces,  or  on  low  tables  cot^f^d 
^ith  untatined  hides.  Sotae  of  these  haciendas,  as  that  of  Hio  Fh>ridd, 
ate  old  Jesuits'  colleges  or  churches,  and  there  are  sotnetimes  other  honscfi 
And  even  well-fuftiished  shops  near  them,  upon  the  same  prindple  that 
in  the  middle  ages  hondes  were  grouped  around  the  castles  of  the  barom^. 

The  first  town  m^t  with  on  the  road  from  Cerro  Gordo  to  Chihnahmi 
is  Santa  Ro^ali^,  ^hlch  contains  a  population  of  2000  inhabitants,  has  a 
good  church,  and  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  1204  French  yardsl  aborto 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  country  around  is  watered  by  the  Rio  Conchos, 
a  tributary  to  the  ftio  Grande.  A  good  road,  available  for  carriagpes^ 
communicates  with  Chihuahua,  forty-one  leagues  distant.  A  French 
gentleman  lived  a  few  years  ago  in  this  region,  at  the  hacienda  Sansilld, 
who,  by  mining  and  farming,  realised  a  fortune  estimated  at  fourteen 
millions  of  piastres,  showing  what  can  be  done  by  skill  and  indnstry.  His 
property  is  at  present  overlooked  by  Don  Nafarondo,  the  Spanish  vice- 
consul. 

Chihuahua,  said  to  be  at  the  present  moment  the  head-quarteti^  of 
Juarez,  being  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  the  neighbouring  mines, 
and  being  on  a  rocky  soil,  the  environs  are  hot  well  cultivated.  The 
name  of  the  town  is  Tarumare  Indian,  and  is  said  by  some  to  signify 
**  the  pass  or  flow  of  water,"  but  by  others,  *•  the  place  of  pleasure."  It 
U  situated  at  an  elevation  of  4640  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  And 
reckons  14,000  inhabitants.  Its  population  is  said  to  have  once  amounted 
to  70,000.  From  all  points,  except  ftota  the  south,  the  city  presents  A 
picturesque  appearance.  Built  on  a  gentle  slope,  churches,  convents,  and 
nouses  stand  out  from  the  darker  coloured  mountains,  beneath  an  almost 
always  clear  sky,  in  remarkably  clear  and  distinct  outline. 

In  the  United  Stated,  towns  are  founded  at  points  which  present 
fiicilities  for  commercial  communication  either  by  roadd,  railway,  or  watet 
transit.  Not  a  site  is  selected  without  the  ehances  of  its  future  having 
been  duly  calculated.  Hence,  also,  towns  rise  as  if  by  magic,  and  almost 
invariably  prosper.  In  Mexico,  on  the  contrary,  towns  have  sprung  up 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  mines,  with  little  regard  to  any  other  considera* 
tlons.  Hence  it  is  that  many  even  of  the  more  important  places  are  met 
with  out  of  the  way  of  all  natural  lines  of  communication.  Chihuahua  is, 
however,  an  exception ;  built  near  its  mines  of  silver,  It  Is  a  point  of  transit 
for  all  the  commerce  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Mexico,  and  it  cona- 
municates  by  good  road^  with  the  United  States,  both  by  San  Juan,  dr 
the  Presidio  de  Norte,  and  by  Paso,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  province 
df  Chihuahua,  so  soon  probably  to  belong  to  the  Union,  constitutes,  in 
fact,  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  just  as  Texas  does  the  left. 

The  river  of  Chihuahua  city  comes  down  from  the  Canada  or  Pass  of 
Chilcote,  in  the  Sierra  Madre^  and  It  joins  near  the  metropolis  another 
Atream^  called  Nombre  de  Dios,  the  two  uniting  to  flow  into  the  Rid 
Conchos.  Froebel  deseribes  the  spot  as  "La  Junta,*'  Or  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  two  rivers*  A  mill,  he  says,  with  an  agave  plantation,  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  rock-^surrounded  by  old  poplars  shading  hollows  filled 
with  crystal  clear  water— and,  lower  down,  this  same  dtteam,  foaming 
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tbrougb  a  n^row  cleft  betweeo  the  piountains,  present  a  scene  of  much 

be^utj.     This  locaJUy  is  wiell  Jcnpwn  jto  the  inhabitants  as  a  resort  for 

parties  of  pleaauite.     The  upper  portioa  of  the  city  is  further  provided 

itritM  water  by  means  of  a  noble  aqueduct  of  remarkable  construction. 

Tike  Alameda,  or  public  walk,  is  in  the  higher  part  of  the  town,  and  ia 

planted  with  rows  of  alamos,  or  poplars,  which  afford  a  grateful  shi^de. 

Tt^e  whole  pity  turns  ovt  on  the  Alameda  on  a  Sunday  afternooq.     The 

.  lffdiiB9  in  carriages,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  the  gentler!- 

Vx^aoL  on  horseback,  and  Uie  people  on  foot.     Men  and  women  vie  in  th9 

ncH|[MSSS  ^fxi  splendour  of  their  ooftumes,  apd  the  love  of  luxury  extenif 

^OVTii  to  th^  very  poorest  classes.     It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  gee 

9J^    Xndiaq  with  white  satin  shoes  and  no  stockings,  her  red  skin  contrast- 

UifiT  sftrangely  ivith  the  colour  of  her  cbaussure.     Another  square  or  opea 

piTcuwenade,  called  that  of  the  *'  Constitucipn,"  exists  in  the  lower  town, 

^Jnd  is  most  frequented  oq  week  days, 

'Xhe  parish  church,  the  state-house,  the  governor's  palace,  and  the  best 
aho^s,  stand  in  this  square.  The  parish  church  was  built  by  the  architect 
M'^va,  iA  J  76^  by  paeans  of  a  small  ta?  raisfed  upon  the  silver  extracted 
^oxifx  the  mifies  of  Santa  Elulalia,  and  which  produced  a  sum  of  eight 
bvtx^dred  thousand  piastres  by  the  year  1789.*  Pike  describes  it  as  the 
or^ost  superb  building  he  saw  in  Me^co,  and  all  travellers  unite  in  e^- 
'tollijQg  Uf  beauty  and  the  richness  of  its  sculptures  and  decorations.  Op? 
Posite  to  ihjB  church  is  the  state-house.  It  has  only  one  story,  with  a 
^^B^r^^e  of  cplwxtns,  and  on  its  terrace  is  a  flag^mast.  In  the  midole  of  thp 
^^M^mxe  is  a  fountain  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid*  On  the  north  side  is  the 
8*0  v-ernor's  palace,  with  little  save  the  sentry  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
*J^il  dings.  Stone  benches  are  placed  around,  and  the  evening  walk  is 
''&hted  vp  by  cables. 

'3?he  inhabitants  of  Chihuahua  rise  at  four  in  the  morning,  dine  at  noon, 
^A  d  sl^p  till  four  ?.¥.,  during  which  interval  the  shops  are  closed  and 
^fj^  towQ  deserted*  After  four  the  shops  open  again,  and  people  walk  out 
^***  dark;  after  which  the  town  is  given  up  to  the  serenes,  or  guardianii 
^^*    ILbe  niight,  who  call  out  every  qi^arter  of  an  hour. 

-^^Iber  th^  pariah  church,  served  by  the  regular  clergy,  nefit  in  imports 
^J^€5^  is  tb^  cppvent  of  the  Franciscans ;  but  there  are  now  only  two  or 
^^^^^%te  mopks  attiKih^  to  it.  It  has  a  college,  which  is  not  much  fre- 
^^^^fented*  The  wealthy  send  their  children  to  Mexico  or  to  Leon,  which 
^^^se^^ef  a  seimipary ;  and  as  to  the  remaining  population,  so  great  is 
j^^ir  indifference  in  rcsp^t  to  the  education  of  their  children,  that  M* 
j^^'^^d^  says  he  does  pot  believe  there  is  a  single  school  for  primary 
^^^Viictiop  ifiL  jQhihuahua!  San  Felipo,  with  its  convent  of  Jesuits,  is 
^^*^^^  ^  jremarkajble  building.  It  was  indeed  designed  to  rival  the  parish 
^*^%arcb,  J|)ut.ow4i;\g  to  the  expulsion  of  tJie  fathers  from  the  country  it  wa3 
^^-^  complelied.  The  convent  alone  is  entire,  and  is  now  used  for  the 
^^^os^  of  barr^s  and  hoMHital ;  the  church  has  no  ceiling.  In  the  rear 
^    ihe  Jesuits' jBonvent,  ana  in  front  of  the  barracks,  is  the  p)a;suela  of 

X  ^.^^  i'roebel  says  the  church  cost  600,000  dollars,  and  that  at  Santa  jBulalia  itself 
^^^^,000  doUavs,  and  that  at  a  tax  of  two  grains  c£  diver  on  each  mark  shows  the 
'^'^^^^^itoe  qjf  ^  vm9»  to  have  heen  U,^00,COp  niarkp  of  silver. 
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SaQ  Felipo.  Several  heroes  of  independence — ERdalgo,  Allende,  Jimenez, 
and  others — were  pnt  to  death  by  the  Spaniards  in  this  little  square. 
Subsequently,  in  virtue  of  the  edict  of  July  19,  1823,  a  quadrangular 
pyramid  upon  a  pedestal,  thirty-four  feet  in  height,  was  raised  to  their 
memory. 

The  Casa  de  Moneda,  or ''  Mint,"  situated  in  a  street  called  after  it — 
Calle  de  la  Moneda — has  no  architectural  pretensions,  and  yet  is  said  to 
have  cost  24,000  piastres  for  its  construction.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper 
coins  are  struck  here.  According  to  the  statistics  of  tiie  Mint,  when 
Mexico  was  a  Spanish  dependency,  3,428,278  marks  of  silver,  which 
produced  28,283,273  piastres  and  4  reals,  were  coined  here  in  the  space 
of  twenty-four  years,  from  1738  to  1761.  The  administration  of  the 
Mint  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  two  intelligent  Englishmen — Potts 
brothers — who  have  introduced  steam- machinery,  by  means  of  which 
they  have  been  enabled  to  strike  o(F  206,539  piastres  in  silver,  and 
6992  piastres  in  copper,  in  the  space  of  six  months. 

There  are,  or  were,  fifteen  mines  in  Chihuahua  and  its  vi^ity: 
thirteen  of  silver,  one  of  gold,  and  one  of  copper ;  the  furnaces  for  most 
of  which  being  situated  round  the  town,  they  present,  except  on  Sundays, 
volumes  of  smoke  rising  in  every  direction,  which  are  seen  from  a  distance 
long  before  the  spires  of  tiie  churches  strike  tiie  view.  The  quantity  of 
dnders,  in  piles  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  is  incredible.  M.  Rond6  was  so 
far  misled  by  the  appearance  of  these  on  his  approach  fix>m  the  south, 
that  he  says,  **  Les  montagnes  et  les  plaines  ^taient  recouvertes  de  pierres 
volcaniques  noir&tres  et  poreuses!"  Some  time  back  an  enterprising 
European  wrought  at  these  cinders,  but  although  productive,  fuel  was  too 
expensive  to  render  the  speculation  profitable. 

The  chief  silver  mines  are  those  of  Santa  Eulalia,  in  a  hill  which  stands 
isolated  on  the  plain,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  south-east.  There  are 
others  at  £1  Parral,  a  place  which  contained  fifty  tiiousand  inhalntants 
when  the  mines  were  productive,  but  now,  probably,  not  ax  thousand. 
At  Manpeme  are  one  gold  and  seven  silver  mines,  and  there  are  others 
at  Botapilas  and  at  Jesus  Maria.  The  history  of  mining  operations 
throughout  Mexico  is  pretty  nearly  tiie  same  as  the  politioil  histocy  of 
ihe  country,  and  they  have  been  subjected  to  tiie  same  vicissitudes.  l%e 
gold  mines  occur  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  north 
of  24  deg.  north  latitude ;  the  silver  mines  are  richest  on  the  mountains 
which  rise  on  the  table-lands,  and  in  those  which  border  their  margin. 
During  the  civil  war,  which  began  in  1810,  and  lasted  for  many  years, 
the  greater  part  of  the  mines  were  neglected.  Their  working  was,  how- 
ever, revived  in  1825,  chiefly  by  the  English  mining  companies  which 
sprung  up  about  that  time.  The  insecurity  caused  by  the  frequent 
inroads  of  the  Apaches  has,  however,  been  the  main  cause  of  most  of  the 
mines  in  Sonora  being  abandoned ;  and  it  has  told  with  almost  equal 
severity  in  Chihuahua.  The  inhabitants  cling  more  and  more  to  the 
towns  for  safety,  and  seek  to  procure  a  livelihood  by  tanning,  weaving, 
hat-maldngy  and  otiier  more  humble  brandies  of  industry.  A  strong 
and  active  government,  by  curbing  the  rapacity  of  the  Indians^  would 
restore  these  two  fine  provinces  to  tranquillity  and  a  general  prosperity. 

Out  of  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  town  of  Chihuahua,  two- 
thirds  are  Indiana^  or  nuxed  races.     Postal  service  is  estabKAsd  oo 
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mules,  to  Rio  Florido  (120  leagues),  for  Duraugo ;  to  San  Antonio  de 
las  Huertas  (220  leagues),  for  Sonora ;  to  Brasito,  for  Paso,  Texas,  and 
New  Mexico  (260  leagues).  The  couriers  of  the  presidios  are  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  military  stations,  and  they  often  fall  victims  to  the 
treachery  of  the  Indians.  Like  all  timid  people,  the  Spaniards  and 
Creoles  are  partial  to  combats  of  bulls  and  cocks,  and  there  are  circuses 
for  the  display  of  each  at  Chihuahua.  It  is,  however,  questiouable  if  the 
bull-fights  have  not  a  useful  tendency  in  teaching  the  people  to  subjugate 
their  cattle,  which,  roaming  as  they  do  in  a  half-wild  state  over  vast 
extent  of  pastures,  can  only  be  captured  with  the  lazzo.  Among  the 
products  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets  are  wild  potatoes,  brought  down 
from  the  mountains  by  the  Indians ;  but  they  are  not  so  mealy  as  when 
cultivated.  Meat  is  excellent,  and  the  meat  market  is,  with  its  colonnade, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  the  town.  There  are  only  six 
hundred  inhabitants  at  Santa  Eulalia,  and  their  houses  are  scattered  over 
the  mountun,  but  they  possess  a  handsome  parish  church.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  are  employed  in  the  trans- 
port of  minerals,  and  their  food  has  to  be  obtained  from  the  neighbouring 
haciendas.  Not  having  a  circus,  the  miners  amuse  themselves  with  an 
occasional  bull-hunt  in  the  streets. 

Both  Comanches  and  Apaches  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  at 
Chihuahua*  The  former,  whose  strongholds  are  in  the  mountains  in 
Texas,  or  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  are  at  deadly  feud  with 
the  latter,  who  dwell  to  the  northward ;  and  both  come  on  requests  to  be 
allowed  to  carry  out  raids  against  the  other.  A  third  class  of  dangerous 
characters  are  met  with,  who  are  generally  Americans— but  Americans 
without  the  pale  of  the  law.  The  governments  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua 
have  put  a  price  of  two  hundred  dollars  upon  every  scalp  of  an  Indio 
bravo,  and  these  bold  outlaws  come  to  earn  as  many  dollars  as  they  can. 
To  do  this,  it  is  said  they  are  not  particular  in  taking  the  scalp  of  the 
Indios  manzos,  or  peaceful  and  industrious  natives.  When  M.  Rond^ 
was  at  Chihuahua  a  band  of  this  description  arrived  there,  headed  by  an 
American  of  French  extraction ;  the  band  itself  was  said  to  be  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Celtic  Irishmen,  who,  Fenians  in  the  North,  become 
desperadoes  in  the  South.  They  had  killed  seven  Apaches  on  their  way 
from  Paso  to  Chihuahua,  and  captured  four  children,  and  they  came  to 
demand  the  price  of  their  exploits  from  the  State. 

When  Froebel  was  at  Chinuahua,  such  was  the  social  condition  of  the 
city  that  residence  within  its  precincts  was  actually  unsafe,  and  the 
traveller  never  slept  without  his  revolver  under  his  pillow.  Yet  Froebel 
did  not  take  the  same  gloomy  view  of  matters  as  the  Frenchman  Rond^ 
did.  He  admits  the  rapid  and  startling  decline  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, and  mourns  over  the  prevalent  immorality  of  a  degenerate  race  of 
people,  which  he  attributes  to  the  change  from  long  habits  of  affluence 
and  luxury,  with  a  natural  taste  for  pleasure,  to  extreme  poverty  and  the 
seductions  of  unprincipled  libertines  and  rich  travelling  merchants.  He 
also  admits  the  insecurity  of  the  country  around,  as  well  of  the  town 
itself;  but  he  describes  the  so-called  Irish  band  of  scalp-hunters  as  in 
reality  Shawnee  Indians,  under  an  Irish  adventurer  named  James  Kirker ; 
and  he  farther  adds  that  Colonel  Langberg  had,  during  the  survey  of  the 
Rio  Grande  territory  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  concluded  a  treaty 
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between  the  government  of  the  latter  province  ^nd  tfie  CQiD|^^qeb^t 
against  the  Apaches,  whifh  has  had  iptiportant  results* 

But,  on  the  other  si4e,  the  German  naturalist  levers  that,  (i^  spite  ot 
the  bleaJ^  aspect  of  the  mountains^  the  whole  region  posa^S9^  v^^th 
beauty,  not  OQly  in  the  generally  grand  character  of  its  scenery,  biift  im 
many  of  its  more  peculi^  forms  ^nd  features.  Of  the  town  he  a)so  says» 
that  whilst  its  pleasant  itreets  and  mapy  noble  edifices  mark  the  paffft 
periods  of  its  splendour,  even  in  its  present  decay  it  is  far  more  beautifol, 
as  a  whole,  than  any  town  of  similar  pretension  in  the  Uniji^kd  StatifU 
Finally,  be  adds,  there  is  both  for  the  ipines  of  Santa  Eulali^  and  fpr  tha 
town  of  Chihuahua  every  prospect  of  a  renewed  and  lasting  period  oC 
wealth  and  splendour,  since,  sooner  or  later,  there  ean  be  no  dpubl  tbst 
capital  and  enterprise  will  be  found  to  develop  the  natural  resources  q{ 
the  locality  into  permanent  activity.  Little  did  tbe  writer  anticipato  tbttk 
this  valuable  province  was  likely  to  be  peaceably  handed  over  in  so  shovt 
a  time  to  the  people  of  the  Union, 

To  tbi^  north  of  Chihuahua  city  is  the  plain  of  Sacramento,  wheno  wa^ 
fought  the  decisive  battle  between  the  Unionists  and  Mexieana  wbioh  ddv 
livered  up  for  the  time  being  the  whole  state  into  the  hands  of  tbfl 
invaders.  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  in  that  of  a  great  lake  ol 
same  name,  is  the  hacienda  of  Ensinillas,  which  belongs  to  the  governor- 
general,  Don  Angel  Trias.  It  has  a  population  of  430  souls,  a  churob, 
and  1400  horses,  and  150  mules,  2460  cattle,  and  52,600  sheep  99e 
reared  on  this  vast  farm.  Beyond  this,  again,  is  Carmen,  a  village  ol 
four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants,  with  a  church  built  upon  a  river  c^  same 
naine.  Beyond  this  point  neither  churches  nor  priests  are  met  with,  and 
every  village  and  farm  is  provided  with  a  tower,  which  serves  for  an 
observatory,  not  of  stars,  l^t  of  men,  and  whenever  the  Indians  are  s^en 
approaching,  the  herds  and  flocks  are,  if  possible,  driven  into  the  oorralo. 

Galeana,  on  the  river  of  same  name  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Bierra  del 
Carcay,  is  said  to  possess  mines  of  coal  as  well  as  of  precious  metals  and 
tin.  The  usual  globular  masses  of  the  latter  metal  are  met  with  as  largs 
as  an  orange.  There  are  also  thermal  waters  in  the  same  neighbourhood* 
Galeana  has  a  church,  but  no  minister,  and  its  inhabitants  are  said  ta 
make  little  distinction  between  the  Saviour  and  Izliputzli.  A  mountain 
pass  called  Puerto  del  Chocolate  leada  through  the  Sierra,  and  opens  upon 
a  splendid  country,  one  of  the  homes  of  the  Aztecs  in  Chihuahua,  watered 
by  a  fine  river,  and  which,  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  people,  ia  also 
known  as  the  Hio  Casas  Grandes.  The  ruins  in  question  have  been  der 
scribed  by  every  traveller  who  has  passed  this  way,  from  the  Spanish  misf 
sipnaries  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  officers  of  the  most  recent 
expeditious  sent  by  the  United  States,  and  the  numerous  reports  that 
have  been  collected  offer  abundant  material  for  study  to  the  inquirer  into 
Mexican  history.  It  appears  Irom  these  descriptions  that  the  general 
cbai^aetei^  of  the  ruins  on  the  slopes  of  this  Sierra  Madre  in  Chihuahuarnr 
called  De  la  Malizin-r-is  jbhe  same  as  that  of  the  Casas  Grandes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pima  villages  on  the  Gila,  as  also  on  the  Salinai^ 
afid  that  all  are  unquestionably  works  of  the  same  race.  Ruins  of  • 
similar  character  have  also  been  discovered  to  the  northward,  as  o|i  tlia 
Cplorado  Chjquitp,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  northern  atructiires  must 
b^  older  than  the  southern,  a9d  that  greater  experience,  and  tbe  wish  Id 
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erect  more  darable  abodes,  occasioned  the  construction  on  the  Gila,  the 
Salinas,  and  in  Chihuahua,  of  larger,  more  commodious,  and  more  solid 
edifices. »  A  further  resemblance  has  also  been  established  between  the 
CasasGrandes  and  the  buildings  of  Acoma  and  Pueblo  de  Taos;  so  much 
80,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  said  that  no  further  proof  is  needed  of  the 
common  origin  of  the  Pueblo,  or  village-dwelling  Indians,  and  the 
Aztecs. 

There  is  a  little  modem  centre  of  industry  called  Baranco,  on  the  Rio 
Casas  Grandes,  which  contains  some  three  hundred  persons,  under  a 
Franco- American  called  Flotte,  and  who  smelt  the  silver  ore  obtained 
from  the  mines  of  San  Pedro,  situate  eight  leagues  to  the  south-east  of 
the  village.  Still  lower  down  the  river  is  the  village  of  Corralitos,  where 
are  also  silver  furnaces,  and  a  population  of  some  four  hundred  souls, 
under  Don  Jos6  Maria  Zaluaga.  Apache  prisoners  are  employed  in  these 
works.  The  instincts  of  these  Indians  (for  the  so-called  Apaches  com- 
prise, in  reality,  distinct  races)  seem  to  be  almost  purely  animal ;  and 
whilst  the  Pueblo  or  village  Indians,  descendants  of  the  civilised  races  of 
old,  whether  Asiatic  or  not,  exhibit  every  sign  of  docility  and  social 
unenability,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  unless  by  some  unseen  influence  it 
pleases  Providence  to  turn  their  hearts,  the  Apaches  and  Comanches  will, 
with  the  progress  of  civilisation  southwards,  have  for  the  most  part  to  be 
Hunted  down  like  wild  beasts. 

Janos,  which  Major  Emery,  in  his  narrative  of  a  military  tour  in 

1846,  places  in  Sonora,  is,  in  reality,  on  the  frontier  of  Chihuahua.     It 

IS  a  presidio,  with  a  garrison  of  sixty  to  seventy  men  and  two  guns,  and 

it  protects  the  entrance  to  the  pass  known  as  the  Boca  Grande.     The 

vast  plains  around  are  covered  with  shrubs  called  mezquite  (Frosopis 

9^ndulo8a),     This  valuable  plant  bears  most  refreshing  fruit,  and  also 

Jimishcs  charcoal  for  the  smelting  works.     More  stony  spots  are  richly 

decorated  with  giant  cacti — cactus  organos  and  opuntia,  the  Peruvian 

cactus,   and  the  Mexican  agave.      The  river  is  bordered  with  alamos 

poplaps,  and  the  bamboo  reeds  of  which  the  Indians  make  their  arrows. 

•ine  fioca  Grande  narrowing,  soon  becomes  the  Boca  Chica,  or  little 

P^B ;    this,  again,  is  followed  by  the  defile  of  Carizalio.     The  Pass  of 

uuada.lupe  is  to  the  left.     The  government  of  the  United  States  has  for 

years  past  urged  upon  the  Mexican  government  the  importance  of  carry- 

^8  ^    railway  through  this  latter  remarkable  opening  in  the   Sierra 

Madr^^  but  in  vain.     This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  objects  in  view  in 

ODtaiY^lQg  possession  of  the  two  Mexican  provinces,  by  which  a  line  of 

comtuunication  will  be  established  between  the  southern  provinces  of  the 

ywnx  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the  excellent  harbour  of  Guaymas.     As 

^^^>  American  caravans  take  this  road  to  California,  and  are  constantly 

srnving  at  Las  Vaccas,  whence  they  follow  a  road  which  coasts  the  great 

\r  ^^  ^^^^^^  *^  t^®  P^ss  of  Guadalupe. 

North  of  Las  Vaccas,  situated  between  the  two  wooded  ranges  of  the 
°*erra  de  Mogoyon  and  the  Los  Mimbres,  are  the  gold-mines  of  Nacaye 
^J  the  copper-mines  of  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre.  This  copper  is  also 
v^^y  auriferous.  These  mines  are  now  deserted,  the  miners  having 
2^^ii  all  destroyed  by  the  Apaches.  Yet  are  they  only  two  leagues  from 
.^  Rio  Gila,  and  in  what  has  been  for  now  some  years  territory  added 

^e  Union.    The  Rio  Gila  is  enclosed  in  this  part  of  its  course  by  pre- 
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cipitous  rocks  decorated  in  places  by  Indian  sculptures  and  hieroglyphs. 
Some  sculptured  vases  are  of  colossal  proportions.  The  road  which 
passes  Las  Vaccas  comes  down  from  the  Upper  Rio  Grande,  or  New 
Mexico,  east  of  the  peak  of  Los  Mimbres,  to  the  Pass  of  Guadalupe;  but 
the  most  frequented  road  to  California  lies  across  the  river  at  Paso  del 
Korte,  and  passes  thence  to  Corralitos  and  Janos,  before  described,  and. 
thence  through  the  pass  to  the  presidio  of  San  Bernardino. 

El  Paso,  or,  in  its  full  Spanish  form,  £1  Paso  del  Norte,  i.e,  the  pas- 
sage over  the  north  river,  is  a  small  deserted-looking  town,  the  popula- 
tion of  which,  estimated  at  five  thousand  souls — as  is  often  the  case  in 
Spanish-Americap— first  neglected,  then  retrograding,  has  ultimately 
been  demoralised  by  foreign  elements.  The  place,  however,  spreads 
itself  in  scattered  dwellings  among  fields  and  meadows,  vineyards  and 
orchards,  along  the  poplar-bordered  banks  of  the  river,  eight  or  nine 
miles  down  its  course,  and  with  its  suburbs  contains  a  population  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  thousand.  The  market  presents  a  striking  scene  to  the 
stranger.  On  the  one  side  stands  the  church,  a  square  block  with  a 
flat-roofed  nave,  devoid  of  all  architectural  beauty.  The  tower  is  built 
separate.  On  the  other  side  are  one-storied  houses,  the  flat  roofs  of 
which  project,  and  are  supported  by  ^ ough  columns.  Above  these  tower 
the  bare  summits  of  the  adjacent  mountain-chain.  Under  this  primitive 
piazza  women  sit  and  ofler  melons,  onions,  beans,  chiles,  and  fresh  and 
dried  fruit  for  sale. 

The  gardens  and  fields  of  £1  Paso  are  well  irrigated  from  the  river,  and 
the  exquisite  climate,  at  three  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
impart  to  the  place  that  charm  which  is  peculiar  to  all  the  scenery  of 
Northern  Mexico.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  Franklin,  and  about 
two  miles  lower  down  Macgoffinville,  both  rising  American  towns.  Near 
Franklin  are  the  mud  buildings  of  a  former  fort  of  the  United  States — 
Fort  Franklin*-which  has  been  superseded  by  Fort  Bliss,  near  Macgof- 
finville. Both  sides  of  the  river  are  infested  with  Indios  bravos,  and 
rendered  insecure  on  the  one  side  by  the  Comanches,  on  the  other  by  the 
Apaches.  Whenever  there  is  a  respite,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
hostility  existing  between  the  two.  At  the  time  when  Froebel  was  at  El 
Paso,  in  1853,  they  had  attacked  the  farms  on  the  Texan  side  of  the 
river,  and  carried  off  the  cattle  close  to  the  houses  in  Franklin  and  Mac- 
goffinville.    They  had  also  attacked  several  caravans  near  El  Paso. 

Guadalupe,  lower  down  the  river,  received  some  years  ago  an  access  of 
population  from  immigrants  from  New  Mexico,  who  gave  up  their  former 
homes  upon  the  annexation  of  the  country  to  the  United  States.  This 
will  probably  be  also  the  case  upon  the  annexation  of  Sonora  and  Chi- 
huahua, when  the  well-to-do  classes  will  emigrate  to  the  more  southerly 
provinces.  |Near  Guadalupe  is  a  presidio,  or  military  colony,  in  which  the 
married  soldiers  have  to  cultivate  the  land  as  well  as  to  defend  it,  yet 
such  is  the  state  of  insecurity  that  the  Apaches  had  carried  off  thiity 
cows  the  evening  before  Froebel  arrived  at  the  place. 

From  hence  the  country  rises  gradually  to  the  interior,  the  terrace 
of  Cantarecio,  of  firm  clayey  soil,  being  separated  by  a  range  of  hills 
from  the  Medanos,  or  ''  sand-hills."  In  the  latter,  the  phenomenon  of 
moving  sand-hills  and  whirlwinds,  met  with  in  Africa  and  in  Babylonia, 
are  common,  as  are  also  efflorescences  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  Lagona 
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de  los  Patos  is,  like  the  other  lakes  hoth  in  the  uplands  and  lowlands, 

frequented  by  numbers  of  water-fowl.     Beyond  is  Carrizal,  beautifully 

situated,  but  ruined  by  the  Apaches,  who  actually  have  a  Rancheria  in 

the  neighbouring  mountains,  whence  they  descend  to  carry  off  the  cattle. 

Beyond  this,  again,  is  Ogo  Caliente,  a  hot  spring,  but  abounding  in  fish, 

then  bare  mountains,  and  rocky,  treeless,  but  grass-covered  hills,  as  far 

as  to  the  Laguna  de  Encinellas — before  alluded  to  as  a  vast  and  splendid 

grrazing  country — and  where  troops  of  antelopes  are  met  with,  thousands 

in  number;  then  the  battle-field  of  Sacramento  ;  and,  lastly.  Chihuahua 

city. 

In  Froebel's  time  two  scientific  expeditions,  one  sent  by  government, 
the  other  by  a  company  of  New  York,  were  in  search  of  the  most 
favourable  line  to  California.  The  first  attempt  made  by  the  New  York 
expedition  to  reach  the  Laguna  de  Guzman  nearly  met  with  an  unfor- 
tunate termination ;  the  party  wandered  about  in  the  steppe  unable  to 
find  a  lake,  and  want  of  water  forced  them  to  return  to  Rio  Grander- 
leaving  behind  a  waggon,  and  all  the  baggage  in  it.  Several  persons 
had  gone  mad  from  thirst,  but  they  soon  recovered.  On  a  second  expedi- 
tion they  were  more  successful.  At  this  time  the  Pass  of  Guadalupe 
was  approached  by  what  is  called  "  Cook's  route,"  and  the  party  had  no 
sooner  reached  Cook's  spring  than  they  were  attacked  by  the  Apaches. 
The  leader  of  this  band  was  a  Mexican  called  Delgadito,  and  it  was 
apparently  the  same  band  that  attacked  M.  Rond6  and  his  party  a  year 
previously,  for  that  traveller  describes  the  leader  as  one  in  whom  it  was 
©asy  to  recognise  his  Spanish  or  European  descent. 

The  Laguna  de  Santa  Maria,  which  lies  south-east  of  Lake  Guzman, 

*8  surrounded  by  green  meadows,  and  bordered  by  a  thick  underwood  of 

J^fiimbre  (^Chitopsis),  whence  the  Rio  and  Sierra  de  los  Mimbres  derive 

their  name.   •  The  rest  of  the  country  is  an  undulating  steppe,  overgrown 

"«nth  grass,  bordered  here  and  there  by  isolated  mountains  and  mountain 

S^ups.     In  this  part  of  the  country  the  road  makes  a  bend  due  south, 

^d»  crossing  the  Guadalupe  Pass,  leads  through  Santa  Cruz,  San  Xavier 

^1   £ac,  Tubac,  and  Tucson,  all  of  which  places  have  since  been  incor- 

I^i^ted  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  with  the  so-called  "  Gads- 

^eu  purchase."     But  a  man  of  the  name  of  Leroux  has  tried  successfully 

ft  much  shorter  line,  which,  cutting  off  the  whole  bend,  leads  straight  to 

•l-ucsony  and  which  has  since  come  into  use  under  the  name  of  Leroux's 

'^y^te.     This  Froebel's  party  attempted  to  discover  by  the  tracks,  but 

™«ed.     The  Guadalupe  Pass  itself  is  approached  by  steppes,  with  dry 

««e8  having  a  basis  of  gypsum,  luxuriant  grassy  plains  with  deep  round 

holes  filled  with  water  clear  as  crystal,  and  plains  overgrown  with  grass, 

^^th.  single  large  agaves,  palm-like  yuccas,  and  plantains,  on  banks  of 

torrents. 

The  road  ascends  gradually  from  these  upland  plains,  until  the  travel- 
ler finds  himself  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  deep  precipices.  Higher  moun- 
tains rise  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  road  leads  nowhere  over  a  ridge.  From 
wie  edge  of  the  plateau  the  traveller  looks  down  into  a  chaos  of  defiles, 
KHsItt  and  ridges  overgrown  with  juniper-bushes,  dwarf  oaks,  yuccas, 
®?^  and  agaves.  It  takes  days  to  drive  waggons  a  few  miles  along  this 
difl&siilt  road.  From  these  heights  the  road  sinks  into  a  labyrinth  of  de- 
"les,  in  which  it  is  difiicult  to  trace  any  connexion.     Huge  masses  of 

l2 
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debris — from  which  rise  mighty  blocks  and  towers  of  solid  rock — show 
different  colours,  like  masses  of  clay,  which,  containing  various  oxides, 
have  been  exposed  to  fire ;  did  the  road  pass  through  the  large  open 
crater  of  a  volcano,  the  scene  could  not  be  more  wild  or  chaotic.  It 
would  seem  scarcely  worth  while  to  describe  this  pass  so  minutely,  but 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  almost  the  only  available  one  between  Chi- 
huahua and  Sonora,  and  from  the  Central  Rio  Grande  to  California,  its 
importance  will  be  felt ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  unless 
superseded  by  the  discovery  of  some  more  available  route,  it  will  one  day 
become  one  of  the  highways  of  the  world. 

At  length,  a  more  regularly  formed  valley  is  reached,  which  leads  out 
of  the  mountains  to  a  large  circular  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
hills,  and  covered  with  green  meadows,  with  numerous  springs  and 
water-courses  overgrown  with  reeds.  Here,  upon  a  dry  acclivity,  stand 
the  ruins  of  extensive  buildings — the  deserted  presidio  of  San  Bernardino. 
These  springs  constitute  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Yaqui — ^as  we  have  before 
seen — the  principal  river  of  Sonora. 

There  is  another  pass  irom  Chihuahua  to  Sonora  through  the  Sierra 
Madre,  almost  due  west  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  and  which  leads  to  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  de  Fapigohic,  a  third  and  more  easterly  tributary  to 
the  Yaqui  than  the  rivers  of  Ures  and  Dolores.  Froebel  examined  this 
pass  during  his  stay  in  Chihuahua.  The  road  lay  by  Santa  Ysabel,  a 
small  town  lying  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  the  capital  through 
the  Canada  del  Fresno,  which  is  described  as  being  ''  one  of  the  most 
notoriously  dangerous  places  in  the  state,"  which,  considering  that  every 
footstep  taken  in  the  country  is  to  some  extent  dangerous,  must  be  an 
agreeable  climax.  It  is  a  valley  of  about  four  miles  in  length,  between 
hills  covered  with  dwarf  oaks,  and  Apaches  avail  themselves  so  effectively 
of  the  advantages  of  the  ground,  that  not  a  hundred  steps  can  be  passed 
without  a  cross — the  '^memento  mori"  of  some  unfortunate  traveller. 
Beyond  this  pass  is,  however,  a  prosperous  hacienda,  called  that  of  Los 
Charcos.  The  owner  of  the  hacienda  erected  a  stronghold  at  his  own 
private  expense  for  travellers  in  the  pass  below  ;  but  when  Froebel  came 
back  the  Apaches  had  obtained  possession  of  the  stronghold,  and  had 
murdered  twelve  or  fifteen  persons.     This  in  the  space  of  four  weeks ! 

The  vegetation,  it  is  to  be  observed,  of  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
differs  much  from  that  of  the  plains.  The  chaparral,  as  it  is  called,  of 
cacti,  yuccas,  agaves,  and  mezquite-bush,  is  supplanted  by  a  thick  carpet 
of  the  finest  grass,  the  hill-sides  are  covered  with  evergreen  oaks,  and  the 
high  peaks  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  dark  masses  of  pine  forest. 
Steppes  and  deserts  and  barren  rocks,  with  their  stiff  prickly  plants  and 
grey  thorny  shrubs,  only  appear  again  in  the  lower  region  of  Sonora,  at 
the  western  base  of  the  Sierra.  Santa  Ysabel  is  situated  in  a  volcanic 
pass,  and  was  originally  founded  as  a  mission  for  the  Tarumare  Indians. 
It  is  described  as  *'a  delightful  spot,"  the  more  so,  possibly,  as  the 
hollow  sound  of  the  Apache  drums  can  be  heard  at  night  from  the 
neighbouring  hills,  which  are  hence  known  as  the  Sierra  del  Tambor ! 
Next  comes  Carretas,  a  village  in  a  well-cultivated  valley  on  the  same 
river — a  tributary  to  the  Rio  Conchos.  Froebel,  whose  admiration  of  the 
scenery  and  climate  of  Chihuahua  knew  no  bounds,  was  equally  charmed 
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by  the  reception  he  met  with  from  the  Mexican  fiirmers.  He  describes 
them  as  in  every  respect — in  friendliness  and  unaffected  kindness — in 
good  breeding  and  politeness — *'  hx  superior  to  his  German  countrymen, 
and  much  the  more  refined  of  the  two." 

Beyond,  the  road  lay  through  a  depression  called  the  Puerto  de 
Coyachie,  with  two  conical  mountains  in  front  and  one  isolated  peak, 
which,  according  to  Wislizemus,  the  first  who  marked  its  geographical 
position,  is  7918  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  town  of 
Oosihuiriachic  at  its  foot,  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  level  con- 
tinues to  rise  to  the  small  lake  of  Cerro  Prieto,  which  lies  on  the  broad 
water-parting  between  the  Mexican  and  Californian  Gulfs.  The  Pass  of 
Coyachic  is  difficult,  but  not  uninhabited.  At  first  we  meet  grass,  oaks, 
and  pines  amidst  picturesque  rocks  of  porphyry ;  then  a  steep  descent 
down  to  a  village  with  an  old  mission-house ;  and  then  another  ascent  to 
a  broad  grassy  plain,  which  branches  off  between  mountain-chains  and 
groups,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  lakes.  Among  these  are  the 
Laguna  de  los  Llanos  and  the  Lag^na  de  Castilla,  the  latter  the  largest 
lake  in  North  Mexico.  It  is  surrounded  by  rich  pastures,  which,  being 
irrigated  by  warm  springs,  remain  green  winter  as  well  as  summer. 
This  lake,  some  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  occupies  the  summit  of  a 
<ientral  part  of  the  table-land,  and  round  are  other  lakes — the  sources  of 
brooks  and  rivers  flowing  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  This  re- 
markably interesting  and  beautiful  lake  region  is  the  most  unexplored 
Pftrt  of  Mexico,  and  whilst  we  have  a  map  of  the  "  Gadsden  purchase," 
Sonera,  and  portions  of  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  and  California,  by 
Herman  Ehrenberg,  C.E.,  from  his  notes,  and  those  of  Heintzelman, 
Sitg^aves,  Derby,  Bartlett,  Gray,  Froebel,  and  others,  and  which  was 
Published  in  San  Francisco  in  1854,  we  do  not  find  the  lakes  of  Guzman, 
^^  Castillo,  Encinillas,  Patos,  Candelana,  or  Santa  Maria  in  the  gene- 
'^ity  of  maps. 

Xhis  central  upland  is  bounded  to  the  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
^hicjh  is  passed  by  the  Puerto  de  las  Casas  Coloradas,  or  "  of  the  Red 
fl-ouses" — ^a  pass,  like  the  rest,  of  evil  repute.  Remains  of  waggons  that 
u&d  been  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  Apaches  are  ever  to  be  found  in 
it.  Beyond  is  the  plain  and  lake  of  Cerro  Prieto,  a  real  Alpine  prairie  in 
^^  heart  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  where  thick  and  lofty  pine  forests  descend 
do^v^n  to  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  village  of  Cerro  Prieto  lies  to  the 
*^J*t;h-west,  and  the  Rio  Papigochie,  meaning  in  Tarumare  **  Snipe 
"•^ver,"  has  its  sources  here.  This  river  passes  several  villages,  as  San 
•A-xxtonio,  the  Villa  de  la  Concepcion  or  Papigochie,  Santo  Tomas,  and 
^l^erSf  and  then  breaks  with  a  sudden  turn  west  through  the  Sierra 
**^dre.  This  elevated  valley  constitutes  the  richest  portion  of  the  State 
^5  Chihuahua,  and  is  looked  upon  as  its  granary.  The  scenery  is  beau- 
wxul  and  the  climate  perfect.  The  cold  is  not  severe  in  winter,  nor  is  the 
heat  in  summer  oppressive.  The  celebrated  mines  of  Jesus  Maria  lie 
^tbin  a  few  days'  journey  of  Papigochie.  These  mines  yield  auriferous 
**ver  ore ;  some,  however,  as  the  Mina  del  Rosario,  are  worked  exclu- 
sively for  gold,  yielding  at  times  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  gold  a 
^"^t  Another — Santa  Ludubigen — yielded  in  six  months  a  clear  profit 
<«  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  principal  mine — the  Santa  Juliana 
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•'is  now  full  of  water,  and  it  is  sidd  that  it  would  require  two  hundi 
thousand  dollars  to  empty  it  and  resume  the  works.  But  what  of  tUi 
it  would  yield  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  sis  months  ? 

A  very  different  scene  is  presented  hy  the  lowland  plains  of  Chihaali 
to  the  eastward,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  Rio  Grande.  We  have  1 
records  of  several  journeys  in  this  direction,  one  made  in  company 
General  Trias,  who  was  sent  by  Santa  Anna  in  1853  upon  the  bootl 
expedition  of  recovering  the  valley  of  Merilla  from  the  Unionists,  one 
the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  portions  of  the  right  bank  of  the  ] 
Grande,  and  which  was  afterwards  included  in  the  cession  of  that  8tri| 
land  which  we  have  before  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  the  "  Gadsc 
purchase."  We  also  before  noticed  that  a  highway  leads  from  Chihuafa 
city  to  the  Presidio  del  Norte,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  this  is  the  shoit 
and  most  direct  route  to  Texas,  Paso  being  considerably  to  the  north,  i 
the  same  great  river. 

This  road  passes  through  what  Froebel  describes  as  '^  a  desert  couoti 
on  the  grandest  scale."  The  Canon  del  Ojito,  a  pass  between  the  plai 
of  Mapula  and  that  of  Bachimba,  is  studded  with  white  and  red  varietii 
of  the  mimbre,  and  the  yellow  tufts  of  the  acacia  fill  the  air  with  its  Tioli 
perfume.  Between  Bachimba  and  the  warm  baths  of  Julimas  is  a  pbu 
covered  with  yuccas,  which,  when  in  full  bloom,  present  one  of  the  niai 
enchanting  sights  which  Mexican  scenery  can  alone  display ;  the 
gigantic  pannicles,  covered  with  the  richest  profusion  of  large  whi 
bells,  rising  from  a  circle  of  stiff,  radiant  leaves,  on  a  stem  of  ten  or  twel 
feet  in  height.  The  Rio  Conchos,  near  which  the  hot  springs  of  Julim 
are  situated,  and  which  are  in  great  repute  in  Northern  Mexico,  is  a  de 
stream,  in  which  sofi^-shelled  turtles  are  found.  Beyond  Julimas  is  a  so 
cession  of  the  grandest  desert  scenery.  Now  over  bare  plains  surround 
by  steep  mountains  of  the  most  grotesque  and  rugged  character ;  th 
through  rocky  defiles ;  through  the  dry  beds  of  wild  mountain-torran 
or  down  declivities  covered  with  yuccas  and  agaves.  The  charm  of  the 
mountain  scenes  by  moonlight  is  described  as  beyond  description;  but 
is  evidently  in  the  central  mountains,  uplands,  and  lake  districts,  a 
their  rich  mines,  fertile  meadows,  productive  soil,  and  European  clima 
that  the  future  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  lies  in  the  hands  of  t 
Unionists. 

To  a  naturalist,  however,  the  bare,  solid,  rocky  mountain-chains,  fron 
ing  upon  him  through  thousands  of  g^ant  yuccas  and  agaves,  have  an  i 
expressible  charm.  "  How  little  could  the  boldest  fancy,"  Froebel  < 
claims,  *'  realise  the  beauty  of  such  striking  scenes.  The  most  dan 
imagination  of  a  scene-painter  would  never  have  ventured  upon  sucl 
picture  even  for  a  fairy  tale !"  Nor  is  the  country  less  barren  or  bk 
as  the  Presidio  del  Norte  is  approached  by  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  i 
possible  to  conceive  an  inhabited  district  which  so  strongly  retains  1 
character  of  a  savage  wilderness.  The  eye  rests  on  nothing  but  gloo] 
mountains  of  the  most  irregular  and  varied  forms,  while  near  a  in^ 
thick,  thorny  chaparral  obstructs  the  road  and  the  view  as  if  guardm| 


The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  closed  at  the  Presidio  del  Norte  bj 
mountain  rampart,  like  a  bar  pushed  across,  through  which  a  narrow 
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accessible  chasm  gives  at  once  passage  to  the  river  and  access  to  its  banks. 
It  is  this  that  renders  these  passes  necessities  to  man,  and  will  ensure 
their  remaining  for  ever  among  the  few  great  lines  of  communication 
between  one  portion  of  the  globe  and  another.  The  very  people  here  are 
as  savage,  and  their  habits  are  as  rude,  as  the  nature  around  them.  Tiie 
Nortenos — as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Presidio  del  Norte  are  called  in 
Mexico — are  the  allies,  spies,  powder-purveyors,  and  the  receivers  and 
buyers  of  stolen  goods  of  the  Texan  Comanches.  Necessity  may  have 
driven  them  to  this ;  for,  isolated  and  exposed  as  they  are,  they  could 
scarcely  otherwise  have  held  their  ground  between  the  Comanches  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Apaches  on  the  other.  Their  alliance  with  the 
Comanches  is  in  so  far  advantageous  to  their  Mexican  countrymen,  as  by 
it  they  assist  in  the  extermination  of  the  Apaches.  This  kind  of  friendly 
intercourse,  and  special  treaties  between  individual  villages  and  the 
Indians,  is  universal  in  Mexico,  and  neither  patriotism  nor  morality  can 
say  much  against  this  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  self-defence.  On  the  other 
bank  of  the  river  is  a  large  building,  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  called 
by  the  Unionists  Leaton's  Fort.  The  man  Leaton,  who  founded  it,  was 
a  character  for  any  tale  which  might  be  written  of  the  wild  frontier  life 
of  this  region.  Beyond  this  is  a  road  known  as  Connelly's  Trail,  which 
joins  at  the  watering-place  Agua  Delgada,  the  more  frequented  one 
which  connects  El  Paso  with  San  Antonio,  in  Texas. 

It  may  appear  strange  at  the  first  blush  that  the  lust  of  territorial 
annexation  should  carry  the  Unionists  across  the  Rio  Grande  into  Chi- 
huahua and  Sonora,  when  they  have  so  many  unconquered  lands  in 
Texas  and  other  portions  oF  their  own  territory,  and  so  vast  an  extent  of 
unowned,  uninhabited,  and  unreclaimed  land  in  other  portions  of  their 
own  country ;  but  the  sketch  we  have  given  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua 
will,  we  think,  throw  light  upon  this  subject.  Beyond  frontiers  of  desert 
— of  unwatered  and  little  available  regions — lie  mountain  regions,  with 
a  splendid  climate,  of  almost  inexhaustible  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
mineral  wealth,  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  eyes  of  an  adventurous  and 
enterprising  population  are  directed. 
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THE  EVENING  OE  LIFE. 

BY  mCHOLAS  MICHELL. 

See  in  the  West  how  tranquil,  sweet,  and  still. 

The  sobered  sunshine  smiles. 
Crowning,  like  saintly  haloes,  every  hill, 

Gilding  the  lake's  small  isles ! 

Such  is  life's  closing  hour ;  the  peaceful  scene 

With  golden  memories  blest — 
An  hour  so  heavenly  coloured,  so  serene. 

The  last,  perchance  the  best. 

Youth !  with  the  lightsome  step  and  frolic  eye. 

Snow  brow,  and  cheek  of  bloom. 
Dread  not  the  time  when  these  young  charms  must  fly^ 

Think  not  calm  age  is  gloom. 

What  though  your  glossy-black  or  golden  hair 

Be  streaked  ere  long  with  white. 
Think  not  the  soul  will  shine  less  proud  or  fair ; 

For  soul  there  comes  no  night. 

Your  burning  joys  too  oft  the  heart  will  scorch. 

And  hopes  but  ashes  lie ; 
Enter  witn  reckless  laughter  Pleasure's  porch, 

Come  out  with  weary  sigh. 

Age,  dear  expected  haven  of  sweet  rest. 

After  the  storms  of  life ! 
Close  of  a  war,  when  passions  in  the  breast 

Lay  by  their  arms  of  strife ! 

Blest  season,  when  the  soul  free  thoughts  can  send, 

Like  doves,  through  earth  and  sky, 
Action's  wild  flood  subsided ;  when  we  end 

Harsh  notes  in  harmony. 

Yes,  music  a  farewell  from  Nature  peals. 

Sweet  to  reflective  hearts ; 
So  richer  glory  o'er  life's  landscape  steals. 

As  its  soft  beam  departs. 

Eond  recollections  cast  their  mellow  haze 

O'er  hours  of  joy  gone  bv ; 
The  soul  feels  pleasure  backward  still  to  gaze. 

Though  she  may  pause  to  sigh. 

Oh,  many  the  delights  that  wait  on  age, 

"Unknown  in  earlier  years ! 
Leisure  to  counsel  youth,  con  wisdom's  page. 

And  wipe  off  others'  tears. 

In  our  arm-chair,  by  book-lore,  we  can  roam. 

Each  scene,  each  country  view; 
The  siffht  of  happy  faces  in  our  home 

Win  make  us  nappy  too. 

Calm  hour,  when  soul  is  peace,  hopes  lure  no  more. 

Blest  resignation  given ; 
'Tis  as  a  bridge  of  gold,  life's  trials  o'er. 

Passing  us  on  to  heaven. 
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THE  DEEPDALE  MYSTERY. 

A  NOVEL. 

Br  M.  SuLLiYAiT. 
L 

WHT  THET  DIED. 

The  blinds  were  all  drawn  carefully  down  over  the  front  windows  of 
3.  1,  Clifton-street  West;  at  the  back  of  the  house  they  were  up,  for 
9  JN'ovember  days  were  short  and  dark,  the  Londoners  were  glad  of  as 
ich  daylight  as  they  could  get,  and  the  moumiug  was  only  for  a  baby. 
3  had  enjoyed  ten  months  of  life — scarcely  enjoyed  them,  though ;  his 
Or  little  soul,  from  the  new  existence  on  which  it  had  now  entered, 
1st  have  looked  back  with  disgust  on  ten  months  of  doctoring,  physick- 
r>  and  **  treatment "  (a  term  which  should  generally  be  read  Ul-treat- 
'Qt^ ;  for  he  had  been  the  youngest  of  five  boys,  not  one  of  whom  had 
3d.  to  be  quite  a  year  old.  The  parents  had  watched  the  growth  of 
s  one  fcith  anxious  solicitude,  and  had  hoped  against  hope,  loug  after 
•  ^rave  face  and  manner  of  the  doctor  had  conveyed  to  them  the 
nioD  that  he  had  not,  as  yet,  directly  expressed  in  words. 
^Hat  functionary  was  just  coming  out  of  the  darkened  room  of  the 
l^iless  mother,  Mrs.  Ashton.  He  stopped  to  speak  a  word  or  two  to 
riurse,  recommending  great  quiet,  and  the  absence  of  all  excitement. 
His  patient,  and  he  was  about  to  leave  the  house  when  he  encountered 
-  Ashton,  just  then  returning  from  business  in  the  City.  Mr.  Ashton 
Pped  him  with,  '^  A  moment,  if  you  please.  Dr.  Crawford ;  I  want  a 
*^  with  you  before  you  go." 

C^r.  Crawford  followed  him  into  the  library,  a  long  narrow  room  on 
^  second  floor,  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  two  antique  chairs  with 
'^ight  backs  that  stood  near  the  large  window,  opening  like  a  door 
^on  the  balcony. 
"  I  want  to  ask  you,"  Mr.  Ashton  began,  "  what  you  really  think  of 
^  wife ;  I  don't  mean  as  to  her  state  to-day — you  told  me  this  morn- 
^g  that  she  was  rather  better — but  I  am  anxious  if  possible  to  find  out 
^e  cause  of  her  persistent  ill-health.  Have  you  met  with  similar  cases 
1  the  course  of  your  practice  ?" 

'<  Yes,  I  have  met  with  cases  more  or  less  similar  to  hers,"  the  doctor 
Qswered.    "  Nervous  complaints  take  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  Mrs. 
ishton's  sufferings  have  been  aggravated  by  quite  an  unusual  amount  of 
Qxiety  and  disappointment.    I  need  not  tell  you  how  glad  I  should  have 
jen  if  any  known  remedy  could  have  prolonged  your  little  boy's  life." 
"  Thank  you.    I  know  that.    What  do  you  consider  that  he  died  of?" 
**  He  died,  like  the  others,  from  some  species  of  head-affection,  cou- 
nted remotely  or  otherwise  with  dentition." 
"  Do  you  think  that  they  inherited  it  from  their  mother?" 
*'  That  is  always  a  difficult  question.     The  fact  that  five  children  have 
sen  similarly  affected  seems  to  suggest  the  idea  of  hereditary  liability  to 
lese  complaints." 
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"  And  you  suspect  nothing  more — really  nothing  ?'* 

"  You  know  what  I  did  suspect." 

"  Yes,  drugging.     But,  in  the  case  of  this  child,  the  nurse  is  in  all  re*  . ^ 

spects  trustworthy,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  two  last  swallowed  absc^ 

lately  nothing  except  their  natural  sustenance,  and  the  medicines  supplier  .^|^^ 
by  you.  After  receiving  your  hint,  I  had  them  closely  watched,  but  tW^  ^^ 
symptoms  never  varied,  as  you  know," 

"  Never.  I  can  only  think  that  my  suspicion  was  quite  unfounded,— --^.....^^ 
and  yet  at  times  my  mind  reverts  to  it." 

"You  don't  think,"  Mr.  Ashton  hesitatingly  suggested,  "  that  my  wi^-^?^ 
has  any  tendency  to  mental  disease,  and  that  it  reacts  thus  on  tT^^^^ 
children?" 

Dr.  Crawford  shook  his  head. 

''I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  mental  disease  in  Mrs.  Asht^n^^^ 
nothing  more  than  great  excitability  at  times ;  and  such  a  thing,  evec:^^  ^f 
it  existed,  would  not  stupify  and  kill  the  children.  To  suppose  it,  wom:^]^^] 
be  to  confound  two  essentially  different  misfortunes." 

"  And  in  any  case  to  get  no  nearer  to  the  remedy,"  Mr.  Ashton  e^^  in- 
cluded, with  a  sigh.  '^  I  did  not  mean  to  detain  you  so  long  firora  y  ^^^«jr 
other  patients;  I  only  wanted  to  ask  if  you  thought  there  was  anytk^-K^g 
in  that  idea  of  mine ;  no  doubt  it  was  a  mistaken  one."  And^e  doc2  t^c3r 
took  his  departure. 

That  evening  his  assistant,  Mr.  Vernon,  brought  him  a  certificate  to  loe 
filled  up  and  signed  before  the  burial  of  the  child. 

*'  This  makes  the  eighth  that  they  have  lost  with  the  same  complsi.iK3.t, 
doesn't  it  P"  he  asked. 

"Not  quite  so  bad  as  that.  It  makes  the  fifth,  though.  And  iMr^^ 
worst  of  it  is  that  I  only  half  believe  my  own  certificates ;  at  times  it  ^ 
'borne  in  on  my  mind,'  as  the  Methodists  say,  that  these  children  a^^^® 
helped  out  of  the  world." 

"  Poisoned  with  opium  ?" 

"  That,  or  some  other  narcotic.  But  I  have  no  grounds  for  de^^^"^ 
manding  an  inquiry,  the  symptoms  being  consistent  with  natural  dig-^  ^^^' 
ease." 

"  Has  any  one  an  interest  in  getting  rid  of  the  poor  little  beggars  ?" 

"  Quite  the  contrary ;  the  parents  are  anxious  for  a  son  of  theirs  to^^^^  ^ 
live.     And  besides,  some  property  would  be  lost  to  the  family,  failing  a  -^^ 
direct  heir."  > 

"  But  their  loss  would  be  somebody  else's  gain.  Now  suppose  that  ^ 
this  somebody  else  has  an  understanding  with  the  nurse,  eh  p" 

"  It  won't  do,  my  dear  fellow.  I  haven't  been  worried  for  six  years  ^^ 
about  these  children  without  thinking  of  all  that.  The  nurse  has  been  ^^L, 
watched,  and  changed,  and  watched  again,  and  the  property,  failing  a  ^^ 
direct  male  heir,  is  to  revert  to  the  crown.  It  is  only  one  or  two  ^^ 
hundred  a  year."  ^^^^^ 

"  It's  a  beastly  shame  that  such  a  lot  of  property  should  go  to  the  ^^ 
crown  !  It  ought  to  be  portioned  out  among  the  deserving  young  •^ 
fellows  of  the  country,  alphabetically — I  mean  the  other  way,  you  know,  -^ 
beginning  with  the  Z's." 

"  And  getting  on  quickly  to  the  Vs  ?  Well,  we  must  suggest  the  "^ 
plan  to  an  enlightened  legislature.     Here  is  the  certificate." 

With  which  Mr.  Vernon  departed. 
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In  the  dark  and  eilent  nursery  a  little  coffin  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
cradle-bed,  now  no  longer  needed,  and  arranged  in  exact  and  hopeless 
order.  The  coffin  was  lined  with  quilted  satin,  and  a  small  pillow, 
bordered  with  lace,  supported  the  baby's  head,  with  its  fringe  of  short, 
lig^ht-ooloured  hair.  The  little  &ce  was  pinched  and  lined,  for  its  short 
life  had  been  full  of  suffering,  and  the  expression  seemed  to  convey  the 
Idea  of  a  kind  of  mute  protest  against  some  power  that  had  called  it  into 
life,  only  to  let  it  sink  back  again  into  the  dim  regions  of  death  and  for- 
^etfulness.  One  thin  little  hand,  very  white  and  waxy,  took  feeble  hold 
of  a  late  autumn  flower ;  the  other  was  spread  out  over  a  white  satin 
csounterpane,  edged  with  swansdown. 

A  lamp  stood  on  a  small  round  table,  by  which  a  woman  was  sitting 
"^?vith  some  needlework  in  her  hand ;  but  the  work  progressed  slowly 
teneath  listless  fingers,  and  at  last  she  laid  it  down  altogether,  as  her 
"fchoughts  drifted  away  into  reverie,  so  far  away,  that  a  timid  and  hesi- 
"fcating  knock  at  the  door  made  her  start  as  if  a  gun  had  gone  off  close  to 
Xier  ear,  and  her  "  Please  come  in"  sounded  strange,  even  to  herself. 

The  knocker  did  come  in,  a  woman  short  and  broad,  and  kindly  faced, 
"wearing  a  canvas  apron,  so  remarkably  long  and  wide  that  her  head  and 
shoulders  appeared  to  be  emerging  from  a  sack. 

*'  I've  done  up  the  rooms,  and  put  in  the  table-leaves,  all  ready  for  the 
rf  uneral,"  she  announced,  "  and  I've  come  for  one  more  look  at  that 
"fclessed  lamb,  and  to  see  if  you  was  any  way  skeery,  sitting  up  here  by 
^rourself." 

**  No,  Mrs.  Wood,  thank  you.  Pm  coming  down  to  the  kitchen 
presently  ;  perhaps  that  will  be  better  than  sitting  thinking  here." 

^*  Much  better.  It  isn't  just  the  parting  with  this  one,  though  that's 
^ard  after  caring  for  it  all  these  months,  but  it's  the  shivery  feeling  that 
'fthere  seems  to  be  a  fate  on  the  poor  little  creatures,  and  that  death's 
-^vailing  for  them  from  their  birth.  I  wonder  whether  it's  anything  in 
"toe  house,  now  ?" 

**  Yes,  it's  something  in  the  house,"  the  nurse  answered,  gloomily. 
**  Lor !  and  yet  you  all  seems  to  have  your  health  pretty  well,  master 
mnd  servants  and  all,  except  the  missis.     Do  you  think  that  the  place  is 
idanap,  or  that  the  drains  isn't  seen  to  regular?" 

**  I  think — I  think — oh,  I  wish  I  could  have  saved  him !"  She  laid 
lier  head  down  on  the  little  table,  that  shook  and  quivered  with  the 
sudden  passion  of  her  grief. 

A  grimy  hand  was  laid  with  comforting  intent  upon  her  shoulder. 
**  I  know  you  feels  it  almost  as  if  it  was  your  own,  but  it's  gone  where 
it  will  be  took  better  care  of,  poor  little  dear.  And  don't  you  worry 
about  the  house ;  the  first  house  as  Jim  and  me  lived  in  hadn't  a  speck 
of  damp  about  it,  even  water  for  use  was  scarce  enough,  and  the  dry  rot 
was  in  all  the  boards,  and  the  drains  couldn't  get  out  of  order,  because 
there  wasn't  any.  £ut  we  buried  our  three  first  there  all  the  same,  and 
Jenny's  never  been  to  say  healthy.  It  isn't  in  the  houses,  bless  you,  it's 
Ae  will  of  Providence,  and  we  has  to  bow  to  it.  If  you'd  moved  into 
another  house,  baby  would  have  gone  just  the  same." 
The  nurse  dried  her  eyes. 

"  I  know  he  would,"  she  answered,  "  and  that's  the  worst  of  it." 
Something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  involuntary,  periiaps,  but  still 
significant;  struck  upon  the  listener's  ear. 
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"  Miriam,"  she  said,  gravely,  *'  if  there's  anything  that  you  do  know 
or  suspect,  you  ought  to  tell  it,  if  not  to  your  missis,  leastways  to  the 
doctor." 

'<  I  have  tried.  No  one  would  helieve  what  I  think  if  I  was  to  speak 
out,  and  when  I  told  the  doctor  what  I  thought  would  save  haby,  he 
said, '  Oh  dear,  no,  that  would  he  giving  up  the  last  chance.'  " 

**  But  you  didn't  tell  him  out-and-out  what  you  thought?" 

"I  couldn't.     No." 

*'  What  did  you  think,  Miriam  ?" 

This  in  an  awe-struck  whisper. 

"  Never  mind,  I  may  have  been  wrong.     And  it's  all  over  now." 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  you  was  wrong  if  it  was  anything  about  the 
house ;  you'll  be  leaving  now,  I  suppose  ?" 

''  I  think  not;  master  asked  me  to  stay  for  the  present,  and  this  morn- 
ing Dr.  Crawford  said  something  about  another  baby  that  he  thought 
might  be  born  in  the  beginning  of  summer." 

'^  And  a  good  thing  too,  even  if  it  goes  like  the  rest ;  rich  people 
ought  to  have  children  to  give  work  to  poor  folks ;  they're  sure  to  do 
that  if  they  live  any  time  at  all.  And  now  come  down  to  the  kitchen 
for  a  cup  of  tea  instead  of  moping  up  here." 

^*  Perhaps  it  will  be  better,"  Miriam  assented,  but  she  stood  a  moment 
beside  the  coffin,  and  lovingly  arranged  a  fold  or  two  of  the  coverlid 
before  she  left  the  little  corpse. 

For  a  time  all  was  silent  in  the  nursery,  except  the  ticking  of  the  large 
clock  in  the  corner,  the  clock  that  had  marked  the  hours  for  the  little 
child's  medicine  to  be  given — so  vainly,  for  weeks  and  even  months  past. 
For  he  had  been  a  frail  and  delicate  infant,-  more  so  than  the  preceding 
ones,  and  his  little  life  had  been  a  lingering  death.  Presently  the  handle 
of  the  door  was  softly  turned,  and  a  lady  came  into  the  room,  hastily 
wrapped  in  a  shawl  and  a  dressing-gown,  as  if  she  had  that  moment  risen 
from  her  bed.  It  was  the  mother,  come  to  look  her  last  upon  the  little 
face  that  the  coffin-lid  was  soon  to  close  upon ;  whispering  voices  in  her 
room  had  broken  the  silence  when  she  was  thought  to  be  sleeping,  and 
she  knew  that  after  this  one  evening  and  night  she  could  never  look 
again  upon  her  baby's  face.  So,  when  all  was  still,  and  the  servant  who 
watched  beside  her  had  been  called  to  tea  in  the  kitchen,  she  softly  rose, 
and  trod  with  noiseless  feet  on  the  soft  carpeting  of  the  lobby  that  sepa- 
rated her  room  from  the  nursery. 

Ten  years  ago  she  had  been  accounted  a  handsome  woman ;  years  of 
variable  and  declining  health  had  told  upon  her  beauty,  but  at  times  a 
singular  flush  and  glitter  of  excitement  about  her  recalled  for  a  while  the 
promise  of  her  youth,  and  its  bright  fulfilment  in  her  early  womanhood. 
Only  for  a  while.  Often,  as  on  this  evening,  she  was  pale' and  absorbed, 
only  half  conscious,  as  it  seemed,  of  things  that  passed  around  her,  as  if 
her  faculties  of  thought  and  observation  were  drawn  away  to  some  spot 
in  the  far  past  or  the  dim  future.  Very  slowly  and  cautiously  she 
opened  the  door,  so  as  to  avoid  all  noise  that  might  be  heard  down-sturs, 
and  moved  towards  the  coffin  ;  but  her  face  was  like  the  face  of  a  sleep- 
walker, and  no  natural  grief  convulsed  it  at  the  sight  of  her  little  child. 
She  sat  down  beside  the  dead,  and  smiled  to  herself  at  some  picture,  then 
slowly  unfolding  before  the  eyes  of  her  mind ;  she  saw  the  child,  no  longer 
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sickly  and  suffering,  but  strong  and  able  to  run  about — she  saw  it  in  a 
Tirood,  dotted  here  and  there  with  gaily  coloured  flowers;  now  it  ran  to 
one,  and  now  to  another;  both  little  hands  were  full  of  nodding  blooms, 
Tirhen  the  unwary  foot  caught  in  the  moss-grown  fibre  of  a  root  from 
some  large  forest  tree,  and  in  a  moment  the  child  fell,  but  recovered  its 
footing  with  a  laugh.  The  mother  laughed  too,  and  the  sound  roused 
her  from  her  waking  dream,  and  she  looked  round  the  room  with  a  start. 
Her  g^lance  fell  for  a  moment  on  the  coffined  face,  and,  for  that  moment, 
slie  felt  the  bitterness  of  her  sorrow  ;  then  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  could 
see  that  her  trouble  moved  slowly  away  from  her,  far  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, where  she  could  only  feel  it  indistinctly;  some  influence  was 
Qumbing  her  braio,  and  in  this  way  lightening  her  heart.  She  smiled 
ciow  with  a  kind  of  pity  for  the  mothers  weeping  over  their  little  ones, 
mrithout  the  solace  that  she  possessed — that  comfort  without  any  name, 
tliat  lifted  her  out  of  the  regions  where  grief  has  power  over  the 
30uL  A  soft  white  cloud  appeared  to  fill  the  room,  and  she  could  no 
Longer  see  the  baby,  but  she  had  a  feeling  of  its  presence,  and  she  was 
bmAppy,  quite  happy. 

Tea  was  over  in  the  kitcheu,  and  the  servant,  returning  to  her  post, 
was  shocked  to  find  that  her  mistress  had  left  her  bed  and  her  room : 
ig|xiickly  guessing  the  direction  in  which  she  had  wandered,  she  hastily 
rsin  to  the  nursery,  and  found  Mrs.  Ashton  sitting  in  a  rocking-chair, 
w^ith  bare  feet,  gently  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  a  happy  smile  upon  her 
Pctce.  "  It  give  her  a  turn,"  she  told  the  other  servants,  "  more  than  if 
slie'd  found  her  crying  over  him." 

^*  Oh  pray,  pray,  ma'am,  put  on  your  slippers  and  come  back  with 
One,"  she  remonstrated ;  "  you'll  ketch  your  death,  if  you  haven't  caught 
iti  now." 

Mrs.  Ashton  roused  herself  with  an  effort  to  understand  where  she  was, 
^.nd  what  the  woman  was  saying ;  she  carefully  guarded  her  secret,  a 
difficult  matter  at  times,  and  tried  to  explain  the  circumstauces. 

''  I  came  just  to  look  at  baby,"  she  said,  <'  and  I  seem  to  be  comforted 
by  the  thought  that  he  is  to  be  spared  all  the  troubles  of  life  ;  perhaps 
K^e's  better  where  he  is." 

''  Yes,  ma'am,  no  doubt,  and  I'm  glad  you  can  see  it  so." 

But  now  the  tears  rose  to  the  mother's  eyes;  the  effort  that  she  had 
^ttade  to  see  things  as  they  were,  and  to  shape  her  answer  accordingly,  had 
Xnade  the  dreary  present  real  to  her  for  a  while,  not  for  long  ;  she  knew 
^Vrhere  to  go  for  consolation. 

'^  Bring  me  my  bag  of  sweetmeats,"  she  said  to  Sarah,  and  Sarah 
l)rought  it. 

There,  among  sugared  almonds,  coloured  sweets,  and  lumps  of  black 

liquorice,  were  some  pieces  of  a  dark  substance,  unlike  the  rest,  but  not 

9o  remarkable  as  to  excite  observation.     Sarah  had  once  put  one  of  these 

^  her  mouth,  but  had  rejected  it  with  intense  disgust,  for  the  taste  was 

l>itter.     Mrs.  Ashton  loved  her   children   as  much   as   her  deadened 

faculties  would  allow  her  to  love  anything ;  in  spite  of  failing  health,  she 

^as  a  good  nurse,  and  her  anxiety  to  give  them  their  natural  sustenance 

^as  encouraged  by  the  doctor.     But  the  children  pined  away,  and  died 

of  that  which  should  have  been  their  most  fitting  nourishment.     Only 

Miriam  guessed  why. 
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II. 

LOVE,  OB  FEAR? 

The  pleasant  summer  time  had  come  back  again,  and  the  gardens  o£ 
Clifton-street  West  were  all  in  bloom.  London  gardens,  with  thm 
laburnums  and  four  lilacs^  a  tiny  lawn,  some  lilies  of  the  valley  in  bloom, 
and  some  geraniums  that  would  bloom  later  on,  a  nut-tree  that  never 
bore  anything,  and  a  vine  that  bore  a  good  many  tiny  grapes,  onlj  y<m 
couldn't  eat  them. 

At  No.  1,  Dr.  Crawford  was  constantly  in  attendance,  for  the  birth  of 
another  child  was  expected  ;  he  thought  it  more  than  likely  that  it  would 
not  live,  but  he  determined  that,  if  it  were  bom  alive,  it  should  have  the 
best  chance  that  could  be  given  it,  by  being  brought  up  by  a  nurse  in- 
stead of  by  the  mother.  His  eyes  had  been  opened  at  last,  for  JSfo. 
Ashton's  evil  habit  had  grown  and  strengthened,  even  with  the  trouble 
that  it  had  brought  upon  her,  and  its  effects  were  no  longer  to  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  ordinary  illness.  He  did  all  that  could  be  done  to 
cure  her,  but  with  little  or  no  success.  To  deprive  her  of  opium,  sud- 
denly and  by  force,  would  have  been  to  cause  her  speedy  death,  and  the 
attempt  to  break  through  the  habit  by  degrees  proved  a  signal  fi&ilare ; 
the  quantity  allowed  by  him  was  exceeded,  and  doubled,  and  trebled : 
indifferent  as  she  had  grown  to  most  external  things,  she  showed  an  end- 
less depth  of  cunning  and  resource  when  it  became  a  question  of  obtain<- 
ing  her  favourite  poison,  and  nothing  but  the  stupefaction  induced  by  the 
drug  could  long  prevent  her  from  getting  more  of  it.  The  last  few 
months  had  made  a  fearful  alteration  in  her  health  and  appearance,  and 
her  mind  and  body  were  alike  failing  rapidly. 

A  servant  who  had  been  in  attendance  in  the  sick-room  came  down- 
stairs to  announce  to  Mr.  Asbton  the  birth  of  another  son ;  Dr.  Crawford 
thought  it  feeble,  and  feared  that  it  would  not  live ;  another  messenger 
reported  the  birth  of  a  second  child,  a  daughter,  but  said  that  she  was 
dead  ;  the  mother  was  doing  well.  Presently  Mr.  Ash  ton  went  upHStain^ 
and  met  Dr.  Crawford,  who  was  then  coming  down. 

'^  I  think  we  shall  do  better  than  we  expected,"  he  said,  cheerfully. 
*<  Mrs.  Ashton  has  got  over  her  trouble  wonderfully  well,  and  the  twins 
will  live." 

'*  They  told  me  the  little  girl  was  dead,"  Mr.  Ashton  remarked. 

*'  Did  they  ?  I  only  said  I  was  afraid  it  was  dead ;  it  is  breathing 
regularly  now.  But  remember,  these  children  are  far  too  delicate  to  bi 
brought  up  by  hand  ;  two  nurses  will  be  absolutely  necessary." 

"  Will  you  inquire  for  them  ?"  Mr.  Ashton  eagerly  asked.  "  I  should 
not  know  whom  to  apply  to." 

Dr.  Crawford  undertook  the  commission,  and  the  children  were 
allowed  that  chance  of  life  that  had  been  denied,  through  ignorance,  to 
their  five  little  brothers.  The  boy  soon  outgrew  the  feebleness  that  had 
seemed  almost  to  forbid  the  hope  of  his  surviving  the  first  month  of  has 
life ;  the  little  girl  continued  to  be  so  small  and  delicate,  that  friends  and 
acquaintances  predicted  her  death  from  month  to  month,  but  still  she 
lived  on. 
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Lived  to  be  a  tiny  fra^Ie  child,  ^ho  at  five  years  old  was  guessed  by 
strangers  to  be  about  three,  with  hair  like  spun  gold,  and  grey  eyes  too 
large  for  the  little  face  they  lighted.     The  child  was  fair,  with  the  fair- 
ness that  does  not  promise  length  of  days,  and  thin,  not  because  she  grew 
with  any  degree  of  rapidity,  for  Miriam  sighed  over  the  fairy  wardrobe 
that  required  so  very  little  alteration  from  time  to  time ;  she  would 
rather  have  seen  the  garments  torn,  and  spoilt,  and  outgrown  ;  the  tidy 
ways  and  quiet  habits  of  little  Grace  seemed  strange  and  ominous  to  her. 
Especially  she  wondered  and  grieved  over  the  singular  timidity  aod  pre- 
disposition to  fear  shown  by  the  child.     Miriam  was  of  a  character  and 
intelligence  that  might  safely  be  trusted  with  children  :  to  say  this  is  to 
assert  that  she  never  allowed  fear,  as  an  occult  influence,  to  have  any 
part  in  her  ways  of  training  and  managing;  little  Grace  had  never  heard 
of  any  one  of  those  nursery  bugbears  that  are  supposed  to  excite  a  whole- 
some terror  in  the  infant  mind  ;  no  antiquated  individual  took  up  an  occa- 
aonal  abode  in  that  nursery  chimney,  no  little  bird  chirped  its  secrets 
into  the  nurse's  ear,  nothing  mysteriously  "  bad"  was  ever  spoken  of 
before  the  children.     To  such  an  extent  did  Miriam  caiTy  her  objection 
to  these  and  kindred  topics,  that  she  procured  the  dismissal  of  an  under- 
nurse,  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  and  acting  upon  her  own  religious 
convictions,  had  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  Grace  an  idea 
of  the  doom  which  is  supposed  to  await  the  wicked  and  the  impenitent. 
A  Sunday-school  print  possessed  by  this  zealous  dbseminator  of  Christian 
Icnowledge,  represented  several  black  and  horned  individuals,  each  adorned 
-with  a  liberal  length  of  tail,  cheerfully  engaged  in  heaping  brushwood  on 
SL  blazing  pile,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  active  guard  over  a  number 
o€  human  beings,  who  vainly  struggled  to  escape  from  the  flames.     This* 
unstruotive  print  was  duly  explained  to  the  shrinking  child  as  representing 
SL,  scene  of  which  she  would  be  a  privileged  spectator  (front  seats,  and  no 
c^liarge  to  box-keepers),  if  she  repented  of  her  sins  and  turned  fk*om  the 
^^1  of  her  ways;  otherwise  she  would  be  compelled  to  furnish  the  amuse- 
.zicment,  instead  of  enjoying  it  at  a  distance.    Grace  began  to  whimper,  and 
^3  xially  to  ciy,  whereupon  Miriam  appeared,  with  two  faces  like  Janus — all 
-^^ndemess  for  the  child,  all  wrath  for  the  exponent  of  Perdition-made- 
^suy.    She,  strong  in  her  orthodoxy,  appealed  to  Scripture,  but  appealed 
i.:B=M.  vain  ;  she  was  denounced  as  an  ignorant  busy-body,  and  the  print  as  a 
f>stck  of  heathen  stuff. 

"But the  Bible  says " 

"It  doesn't!" 
_      "But  look  here."     And  a  ready  finger  pointed  to  St.  John's  descrip- 
t^^  on  of  the  second  death. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure !     And  do  you  know  who  wrote  that  ?** 
"  St.  John  the  Evangelist.'' 
**  And  do  you  know  where  he  was  ?" 

"  In  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,"  the  well-instructed  one  replied, 
E^^roud  of  displaying  her  Biblical  knowledge. 

"  And  were  you  ever  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  or  in  any  desert 
■-^le  at  all,  with  nothing  to  do  and  little  to  eat  ?" 

The  student  of  the  Apocalypse  confessed  that  such  a  life  was  quite 
■^«yoBd  the  pale  of  her  experience. 

"Th«i  Pd  advise  you  to  get  yourself  shipped  to  Robinson  Crusoe's 
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island,  or  any  other  handy  place  of  the  kind,  with  only  cannihal  heasts 
for  companions,  and  see  whether  you  won't  have  dreams  and  Tisioos. 
And  now  you  may  go  to  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  or  to  any  other 
isle  you  like,  except  this  nursery,  for  here  you  come  no  more.  I  won't 
have  the  children  frightened  with  bad  things  nor  yet  with  good  things. 
Mind  that." 

And  she  kept  her  word. 

But  Grace  cried  more  at  parting  with  the  girl  than  at  the  terror  in- 
spired  by  her  well-meant  lecture.  The  child  was  affectionate,  and  daog 
tenaciously  to  any  one  who  showed  her  kindness,  and  in  that  respect,  ■• 
in  many  others,  she  contrasted  oddly  with  her  twin-brother  Kobert. 
He  was  a  strong,  well-developed  child  ;  the  taint  derived  from  his  mother 
had  not  fallen  on  his  constitution,  although  his  features  were  ugly  with- 
out any  redeeming  points.  Wiry  red  hair,  that  could  scarcely  be  coaxed 
into  order,  an  abnormal  absence  of  forehead,  small  pig's  eyes,  a  depressed 
nose,  and  a  lower  jaw  that  projected  sullenly,  maae  up  a  face  that  one 
did  not  like  to  contemplate,  seeking  from  it  an  index  of  the  mind  within. 
The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  boy  were  negative ;  he  did  not  care  for  any 
one,  he  was  not  sociable,  he  did  not  like  story-books,  and  so  on.  It  was 
observed  of  him  that  he  never  excited  affection ;  even  Miriam,  who  had 
cared  for  him  from  his  birth,  confessed  to  herself  that  she  did  not  like 
him,  that  what  she  did  for  him  was  done  from  duty,  and  in  no  wise 
from  love.  His  father,  and  others,  felt  the  same;  it  seemed  to  be  a 
general  rule  as  regarded  him,  but,  like  other  rules,  it  had  an  exception,  a 
she-exception  (they  are  generally  feminine),  and  that  was — Grace. 

Even  Grace  was  never  very  demonstrative  towards  him  ;  to  any  one 
else  who  had  won  her  affection  she  would  nestle  up  like  a  bird,  and 
prattle  by  the  hour  together ;  to  her  brother  she  seldom  spoke  much, 
and  she  scarcely  ever  offered  him  a  caress,  or  any  other  of  the  visible 
signs  and  tokens  of  love.  But  it  seemed  as  if  his  will  animated  her  frail 
little  body  as  well  as  his  own  ;  what  he  wished  her  to  do  became  in  some 
way  a  law  to  her,  and  Miriam  often  wondered  whether  an  influence  thaU 
was  beyond  her  comprehension  should  be  attributed  to  love  or  to  fear. 

For  Grace  was  singularly  timid  and  fearful,  in  spite  of  Miriam's  wis^ 
precaution  against  unreal  terrors ;  no  tale  of  ghost  or  goblin  had  ever- 
met  her  ear,  yet  to  her  imagination  the  darkness  was  peopled  by  phantoms^ 
all  the  more  terrible  because  of  their  utter  vagueness.  Even  a  dark  cloud- 
made  her  shiver  with  undefined  dread,  and  she  covered  up  her  eyes  front- 
the  splendours  of  sunset.  Miriam  understood  easily  enough  that  th»- 
child*s  nerves  had  been  injured  and  weakened  through  the  mother^s  vice^ 
so  much  was  clear  to  her,  but  she  could  not  understand  the  strange  in- 
fluence exercised  over  Grace  by  her  brother,  and  as  she  disliked  the  sug- 
gestions to  which  it  would  at  times  give  rise,  she  sometimes  sought  relieF 
from  them  in  altogether  denying  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon,  and. 
flatly  contradicting  any  one  who  remarked  upon  it. 

At  other  times  she  would  anxiously  reason  with  Grace,  telling  her  thai^ 
she  ought  to  have  a  will  and  a  mind  of  her  own ;  feeling  sadly  all  the» 
while  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  task  she  had  undertaken,  for  wer^ 
not  other  nurses  trying  rather  to  induce  their  charges  to  g^ve  up  thei^ 
own  wills  and  ways  ?  But  Grace  would  answer  readily  that  she  reallj^ 
wished  to  do  so  and  so,  naming  some  plan  or  project  of  her  brother's,  tC3 
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tlie  carrying  out  of  which  she  would  have  heen  strongly  opposed,  had 
any  will  but  his  heen  brought  in  contact  with  her  own.  Sometimes  a 
^nrant  would  admiringly  point  out  such  instances  of  the  little  girl's  good- 
ness and  docility,  hut  Muiam  would  sigh  over  them  as  over  something 
that  we  shrink  fh>m  with  half-comprehending  dread. 

The  children  often  asked  why  they  were  never  allowed  to  see  their 
mother,  and  were  generally  told  that  poor  mamma  was  too  ill  to  see  them, 
that  they  must  he  very  good,  and  must  hope  that  some  day  G-od  would 
make  her  well  again,  and  so  on.  But  the  mother,  living,  and  in  the  house 
with  them,  and  yet  unseen,  was  naturally  an  object  of  great  interest, 
especially  to  the  sensitive  imagination  of  Grace,  who  would  often  be 
found  looking,  with  a  kind  of  painful  curiosity,  towards  the  great  door 
oovered  with  green  baize  that  separated  Mrs.  Ashton's  rooms  from  the 
rest  of  the  house.  She  was  nevef  known  to  approach  the  door,  or  even 
to  go  down  the  long  passage  that  led  to  it,  but  Robert,  who  did  not  share 
in  the  species  of  nameless  dread  which  his  sister  associated  with  the 
mastery,  would  often  linger  about  the  door,  listening  for  any  sounds  that 
n^gr^t  come  through  its  muffling  cover,  and  occasionally  trying  whether 
any  knocks  or  signals  that  he  could  make  would  elicit  an  answer  from 
within. 

Once,  when  the  children  were  between  six  and  seven  years  old,  Robert 
proposed  to  his  sister  a  plan  by  which  he  intended  that  she  should  gain 
sigrbt  of  their  mother,  and  thus  satisfy  the  curiosity  that  in  different 
ways  they  both  felt  as  to  her  appearance  and  condition. 
^'  Shouldn't  you  like  to  see  mamma?"  he  began. 
**  I — I  don't  know.     Shall  we  ever  f "  Grace  hesitatingly  asked. 
**  You  can  to-day,  if  you  like.  Leave  your  doll  out  in  the  garden,  and, 
i^st  before  it  strikes  seven,  ask  Miriam  to  fetch  it  in.     As  soon  as  she's 
8»^Qe,  take  off  your  shoes,  and  just  as  the  clock  strikes,  Sarah  will  go  by 
^^th  mamma's  tea  ;  she's  hardly  ever  a  minute  later  or  earlier  than  seven. 
^ou  slip  along  the  passage  behind  her,  and  when  the  large  door  is  un- 
fastened you  get  in  too." 

'*  Oh,  Robert !  I  daren't.  Why  don't  you  go?" 
**  For  one  thing,  I  can't  walk  so  lightly  as  you  can,  and  besides,  you 
kxxow  that  when  Miriam  came  back  from  tne  garden  she  would  hunt  after 
^^  directly,  thinking  that  I  must  be  somewhere  in  mischief.  But  she'll 
think  that  you  are  in  some  of  your  holes  and  corners,  poking  into  a  book, 
*^d  she  won't  say  a  word  for  ten  minutes  at  least." 
-  **  I  can't — oh,  indeed  I  can't.  What  should  I  see  in  there  ?  How 
8*^ould  I  ever  get  back  again?     Oh,  I  can't,  I  can't." 

**  How  stupid  you  are,  Grace.     You'll  see  mamma,  and  a  servant,  I 
J^Ppose,  and  you'll  get  back  the  same  way  that  you  got  there — through 
**^®  door.     Come  now,  you've  got  to  go,  because  I  want  to  know  what 
"^^oima  is  like,  and  what  they  keep  her  in  there  for." 
*'  Oh,  Robert,  please,  please  /" 

^ut  yet  she  consented.     The  doll  was  left  in  the  garden,  and  Miriam, 

^^pecting  nothing,  went  down  to  look  for  it,  just  as  the  nursery  clock 

^^Ve  warning  for  seven.    It  was  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  candles  had 

^t  yet  been  lighted,  though  daylight  was  fading  fast,  and  the  long 

*j^^^ge,  down  which  Grace  scarcely  ventured  to  look,  was  sombre  and 

^^owy  in  the  twilight.     Her  heart  beat  fast  with  a  kind  of  despairing 
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hope  that  Miriam  would  return  before  Sarah  appeared,  but  efca  i 
could  hear  the  footstep  on  the  stairs,  and  the  sUght  jingle  of  &e  too- 
things on  the  tray.  Yes,  it  was  Sarah,  and  she  mnst  go ;  ikm  did  vot, 
even  think  of  appealing  again  to  Robert.  With  a  tremUing  famd  rin 
unfastened  the  buttons  of  her  shoes,  and  a  shrinking  little  figvfe  ^idfld 
down  the  dark  passage  behind  Sarah,  oppressed  with  die  wdgfat  af  an 
unutterable  dread.  To  her  imag^natbn  there  was  something  awfid  in 
the  idea  of  the  modier,  always  so  near,  hot  always  unseen,  and  the  Ymj 
name  had  not  for  her  the  tender  significance  it  has  for  other  MHisfKu 
The  small  unslippered  feet  pattered  noiselessly  down  the  long  passage^ 
but  a  su£Pocating  fear  was  at  her  heart,  and  when  Sarah  stood  efSSl  luid 
rapped  at  the  baize-covered  door,  the  child  heard  the  sound  indiarinedyf 
for  a  noise  like  the  rushing  of  water  was  in  her  ears,  and  all  eztemi 
sounds  were  muffled  and  far  away. 

The  door  opened  to  admit  Sarah,  and  the  child  entered  with  her,  im- 
polled  by  a  power  stronger  than  her  own  wilL  A  red  curtain,  partly 
undrawn,  hung  against  the  inner  nde  of  the  door,  and  Ghraoe  managed 
to  hide  herself  among  its  ample  folds.  At  first  she  had  only  been  swam 
of  a  sudden  glare  of  light,  that  made  her  close  her  eyes  after  the  daekneii 
of  the  passage,  for  the  room  was  lighted  with  gas,  but  after  a  mimda'a 
pause  ^e  ventured  to  look  out  from  her  hiding-place,  chitofauig  all  <he 
while  at  the  screening  curtain,  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  fnend  and  pro- 
tector. The  room  was  large  and  comfortably  furnished,  and  a  half-opca 
door,  opposite  to  the  one  by  which  Grace  had  gained  an  entrance^  ahowed 
a  portion  of  another  room,  and  of  a  laige  four-post  bedstead.  At  this 
door  Sarah  knocked  again,  having  first  pot  down  her  tray  upon  a  small 
table  beside  the  fire. 

A  tall  bony-looking  woman  came  firom  the  inner  room.  Giaoe  \mM 
often  seen  her  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  long  passage,  and  she  knaw  thafc 
this  was  the  nurse  and  special  attendant  who  waited  on  her  maMiaa 

''  Well,  Idrs.  Mans,  how's  the  missis  this  evening  ?"  demanded  Sandi. 

Mrs.  Mans,  in  reply,  laid  her  finger  on  her  lip,  and  carefally  olosad  tha 
door  of  the  bedroom. 

'*  Worse  to-day  than  she's  been  yet,"  she  said  then;  ^ awfid  all  ih« 
afternoon.  We  had  to  send  twice  to  Br.  Crawford's,  and  he's  sent  ha  j 
something  composing,  and  now  she's  having  a  doze  in  ^ere." 

'<  Perlwps  I'd  better  set  the  teapot  on  the  hob,  and  take  tha  toast  dowH 
again,"  Sarah  suggested. 

But  at  that  moment  a  quick  rustling  noise  was  heard  from  tbe  inn^ 
room,  the  door  was  hastily  pushed  open,  and  Mrs.  Ashton  came  thiOBg~l 
the  doorway  ;  she  wore  a  long  white  dressing-gown  and  a  friHed  nighft: 
oap,  and  her  fiu>e  was  white  and  ghastly,  like  the  face  of  the  dead. 

'*  Have  you  posted  my  letter  ?"  she  asked,  turning  to  Sarah. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  Sarah  answered,  readily ;  for  she  was  by  this  time  ass 
customed  to  fall  in  with  the  fancies  and  delusions  of  her  mittpeso. 

**  And  has  any  other  claimant  put  in  a  plea  for  the  title  ?"  Mrs.  Asktc^ 
asked  next. 

Sarah  glanced  towards  Mrs.  Mans  for  instruction. 

<*  Oh  no,  ma'am,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  a  look  from  her ;  ''no  »«■ 
at  all." 

<<  And  let  them  beware,"  Mrs.  Ashton  continued,  theatrically  raisiaii 
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her  ami — ^  let  ail  who  would  infringe  my  ligbts  beware  of  the  vengeance 
the7  bxing  upon  themselves."  She  snatoied  two  cushions  from  the  so^ 
ana  ^^  them  up  with  a  footstool,  and  another  cushion  taken  from  an 
easy-chair.  Upon  this  heap  she  seated  herself  and  raised  both  her  arms 
afacrre  her  bMid  as  she  concluded  her  sentenee,  *'  For  I,  and  I  only,  am 
Queen  of  the  East!" 

It  mm  a  stnuige,  ghastly  spectacle.  She  was  very  thin  and  yellow  from 
longp-OMOftiaMd  iUniess,  and  her  eyes  ^ttered  with  the  uncertain  bright- 
ness of  insanity.  She  looked  eagerly  and  suspiciously  from  face  to  feuse, 
and  than  soiiled— that  strange  smile  at  something  conjured  up  by  the 
vagaries  of  a  diseased  brain,  and  once  more  repeated,  "  For  I  only  am 
QoeemoftheEastr 

A  sndden  movement  near  the  door  attracted  the  attention  of  the  three 
wemen  simnhaneously ;  they  saw  that  the  curtain  moved,  and  Sarah  and 
Hfrs.  Mans  bo^  honied  to  the  door,  and  lifted  the  heavy  folds  of  the 
flprtain.  Behind  it  thej  found  Grace,  crouching  down  upon  the  floor, 
wiih  wideirjHlikiAed  eyes,  and  hands  spread  out  as  if  to  screen  some 
terrible  obyeot  from  her  sight. 

<<  W^  if  it  isn't  little  missey !     How  ever  came  she  here  ?"  Sarah 
esolaimed. 

*^  Get  her  away  directly,"  answered  the  more  practical  Mrs.  Mans. 
But  Mrs.  Ashton  had  risen  from  her  extemporised  throne,  and  making 
caaae  spring  upon  the  orouohing  form  of  Grace,  she  shook  her  violently  by 
tile  arm,  and  repeated : 

<<  Don't  yon  know,  little  ^zl,  that  I  am  the  Queen  of  the  East  ?" 
Mrs.  Mans,  with  words  alternately  soothing  and  authoritative,  separated 
l^«r  patient  from  the  terrified  child,  who  was  taken  back  by  Sarah  to  the 
^^^Bteiy.    Bobert  was  found,  watching  wilh  silent  curiosity  for  the  re- 
appearance of  his  sister,  while  Miriam,  who  believed  the  child  to  be  in 
^"^^Mj  oar  other  of  the  nurseries,  engaged  with  some  favourite  book,  had  just 
^^^Had  t0  her  admonishingly  not  to  try  her  eyes  by  looking  at  pictures 
'^  between  the  %hts."     Receiving  no  answer,  she  had  left  her  |daoe  at 
^be  wndow  to  look  for  Grace,  when  the  door  was  pushed  open,  and 
^arah  appeared  with  a  bundle  in  her  arms,  which  she  carried  straight  into 
"^be  inner  nursery  and  laid  upon  the  bed.     The  child'e  fuse  was  distorted 
l>3r  terror,  blind  unreasoning  fear,  that  raised  a  barrier  round  her,  through 
*^»^iich  tender  words  and  caresses  could  not  penetrate ;  she  understood 
^kjolliing  that  ipas.said  to  her,  and  the  toudi  of  a  hand  threw  her  into  a 
J^iroajgsm  of  ^c^ht.   There  was  no  time  for  explanations,  and  Miriam,  in 
Srveat  alarm,  sent  word  to  Mr.  Ashton  that  little  Grace  had  been  suddenly 
^'^tacked  by  some  kind  of  fit  or  seizure. 

Mr.  Ashton  was  quickly  by  the  child's  bedside ;  the  rigidity  of  her 

l^xnbs,  and  the  strange,  set  expresnon  of  her  face  gave  him  the  idea  of  a 

^^  cataleptic  attack.     He  knew  that  a  messenger  had  been  already  sent  for 

-K^x.  Crawford,  and  the  minutes  seemed  long  to  him  until  help  should 

«pme.    To  i^eak  to  Grace,  or  to  touch  her  with  a  soothing  hand,  was  to 

"Tanng  on  new  demonstrations  of  terror  and  distress;  tlw  women  had 

already  found  this  out,  and  they  were  watching  her  silently,  powerless  to 

^*«lp  or  eomfint  her,  when  Dr.  Crawford  came  in.     He  knew  the  peculiar 

"^^rmpersiment  of  the  child,  and  he  was  not  long  in  finding  out  the  truth. 

*'The  fittk^me  has  had  a  fright,"  he  sold,  <^  and  her  nerves  have  been 
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seriously  shaken.  At  present  there  is  little  to  he  done  for  her,  hut  I  will 
stay  here  until  she  is  suflBciently  recovered  to  take  some  medicine  that  I 
shall  send  for.  Afterwards  I  hope  that  she  will  sleep,  and  will  awake 
much  better ;  but  some  one  must  sit  up  with  her  to-night." 

When  at  last  the  strange  paroxysm  of  terror  had  yielded  to  sleep, 
partly  induced  by  the  doctor's  drugs,  Mr.  Ashton  sternly  questioned 
Miriam  on  the  subject  of  the  fright  that  the  child  was  said  to  have  re« 
ceived.  She  had  already  heard  from  Sarah  the  account  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  Mrs.  Ashton's  room. 

*'  I  had  taken  in  the  tray,  and  bolted  the  door  behind  me,"  she  averred, 
*'  and  them  would  be  my  last  words  if  I  was  to  die  to-morrow.     Missis 
had  been  asleep,  and  she  woke  up  all  wild  like,  looking  as  if  she'd  been 
buried  alive  and  got  out  again,  and  began  making  herself  a  throne,  and 
'oing  on  like  a  play-actor.     She  didn't  say  or  do  anything  to  call 
rightful  till  Miss  Grace  moved  in  the  curtain  where  she  was  hid,  and 
then  missis  made  one. jump  upon  her,  like  a  wild  cat,  and  her  eyes  glared 
all  green  and  yellow,  and  before  we  could  stop  her  she  gave  the  poor  child 
a  relishing  shake,  as  a  cat  does  before  it  eats  anything,  and  asked  her  if^ 
she  believed  the  nonsense  she'd  been  talking,  and  shut  her  teeth  on  he^^ 
words  with  a  snap,  like  a  tiger  before  dinner-time.     We  separated  then^^ 
the  moment  it  was  possible ;  but  Miss  Grace  was  like  a  dead  chili^^ 
at  first,  and  then  wild  with  fright." 

Miriam,  for  her  part,  explained  that  she  had  been  asked  by  Grace  t^k» 
fetch  the  doll  from  the  garden,  and  that  the  child  must  at  once  hav — 
taken  advantage  of  her  absence  to  get  into  Mrs.  Ashton's  room. 

Mr.  Ashton  turned  to  Eobert,  who  had  been  wholly  unimpressed  b 

Grace's  illness  and  his  own  share  in  producing  it. 

''This  is  your  doing,"  he  declared;  ''your  sister  would  never  ha^^ 
made  such  an  attempt  of  her  own  free  will.     Tell  the  truth,  sir." 

But  Robert  objected  to  telling  the  truth  on  general  principles,  ai:^K.( 
also  because,  in  this  particular  instance,  punishment  might  probably  follow  ^ 
on  the  confession  of  his  fault.  So  he  stoutly  affirmed  that,  when  Grai^ae 
took  off  her  shoes  and  followed  Sarah  down  the  long  passage,  he  did  XL^oi 
know  what  she  was  going  for. 

Mr.  Ashon  could  not  understand  it. 

''  I  shall  find  out  the  truth  from  Grace  when  she  is  better,"  he  said*  ^ 

But  when  Grace  was  well  enough  to  be  questioned,  she  adhered  to  tfae 
statement  of  her  brother,  declaring  firmly  that  the  idea  of  getting  in.'fco 
her  mamma's  room  had  been  her  own,  and  that  Robert  knew  nothing  of 
her  design.     And  yet  the  child  was  naturally  truthful ! 


III. 

THE  TWO  GRACES. 

After  the  circumstance  last  recorded,  Mr.  Ashton  began  slowly  to 
recognise  the  necessity,  long  since  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Crawford,  of 
placing  his  wife  under  regular  superintendence  and  restraint.  For  a  long 
time  she  had  shown  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  insanity,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  her  best  chance  of  recovery  would  consist  in  the  skilled 
attendance  and  exact  routine  of  an  asylum.     But  Mr.  Ashton  bad  de- 
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ferred  from  year  to  year  the  step  that  had  been  so  often  suggested  to 
him,  and  had  set  apart  three  rooms,  separated  by  a  long  passage  from  the 
rest  of  the  house,  for  the  use  of  his  wife  and  an  attendant.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  Grace  had  made  her  way  to  these  rooms,  under  circumstances 
that  no  one  in  the  house  except  her  brother  could  understand,  and  had 
received  so  severe  a  shock,  Mr.  Ashton  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to 
remove  her  without  further  delay,  and  this  was  accordingly  done.  For 
months,  and  even  years  afterwards,  Grace  could  never  be  induced  to  enter 
the  rooms  that  had  once  been  her  mother's ;  a  dread,  with  which  one 
could  not  reason,  weighed  upon  her,  and  she  would  turn  away  her  eyes 
from  the  baize* covered  door,  and  hurry  in  an  opposite  direction. 

As  long  as  Mrs.  Ashton  remained  in  the  house  as  its  nominal  mistress, 
its  doors  were  closed  to  other  members  of  the  family ;  her  calamity  was 
more  than  guessed  at,  but,  until  the  day  of  her  removal,  its  full  extent 
was  not  known.  As  long  as  it  had  been  possible  to  screen  even  a  part 
of  her  misfortune  from  friends  and  relations,  her  husband  had  endeavoured 
to  do  so,  but  now  the  world  knew  all,  and  condolence  poured  in  upon 
him.     Among  other  letters,  he  received  the  following  from  his  mother : 

"  My  deab  Arthur, — It  was  with  deep  distress  that  I  received  the 
sad  news  of  your  poor  wife's  misfortune,  for  although  I  never  approved 
of  your  marriage,  I  was  most  anxious  for  her  welfare  and  happiness,  and 
I  feel  that  the  trial  which  has  befallen  her  is  among  the  most  grievous 
that  can  afflict  humanity.     It  seems  to  me  that  sorrow  upon  sorrow  falls 
now  to  my  lot.  Two  years  ago  we  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  my 
son,  your  only  brother,  and  the  mdl  from  Australia  to-day  brings  me  a 
letter  announcing  the  death  of  hb  widow,  your  sister-in-law.     I  knew 
her  when  she  was  Miss  Meadows,  an  interesting  and  pretty  girl,  and  I 
thought  that  every  prospect  of  this  world's  happiness  stretched  fair  before 
them ;  but  how  uncertain  are  all  our  earthly  dreams  of  bliss  and  enjoy- 
ment !  Their  little  girl  is  now  left  an  orphan,  richly  provided  for  indeed ; 
she  will  have  two  fortunes,  one  from  her  mother  and  one  from  old  Mr. 
Ueadows,  when  she  comes  of  age,  or  when  she  marries,  whichever  event 
happens  first;  but.  money  alone  cannot  secure  the  happiness  of  any 
human  being,  and  the  poor  dear  child  is  desolate  in  the  midst  of  her 
splendid  prospects.     The  trustees  propose  to  send  her  to  me  for  the  pre- 
sent, as  she  is  so  destitute  of  relations  on  her  mother's  side.    The  charge, 
Ho  doubt,  will  be  a  heavy  one,  but  I  cannot  close  my  heart  to  the  in- 
teresting little  stranger,  and  I  accept  the  responsibility.     It  strikes  me 
that  you  may  now  require  some  one  to  look  over  your  household  affairs, 
and,  if  so,  I  propose  to  take  up  my  abode  with  you  for  a  time,  and  to 
bring  the  little  Australian  with  me.     Your  children  will  be  pleased  to 
know  their  cousin,  and  the  benefit  will  be  mutual.     One  year  must  now 
elapse  before  I  can  receive  her,  so  that  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to 
make  up  your  mind  as  to  the  desirableness  of  the  arrangement.     With 
love  to  my  grandchildren,  I  remain,  dear  Arthur, 

"  Your  affectionate  mother, 

"  Grace  Ashton." 

Mr.  Ashton  pondered  long  over  this  letter,  and  finally  decided  that  it 
"Would  be  better  to  accept  his  mother^s  offer.     He  went  up-stairs  to  the 
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nursery  to  tell  the  children  that  in  all  prohability  their  grandmamma  and 
their  little  Australian  cousin  would  come  to  live  with  them  in  Clifton- 
street.  Robert  reo^yed  the  news  with  characteristic  indifference,  but  the 
imagination  of  little  Grace  was  excited  at  once. 

^'  Oh,  papa,  when  will  she  come  p  What  will  she  be  like?  How  old 
is  she?" 

<^  She  cannot  come  yet,  Gbace ;  your  grandmamma  must  first  write  to 
say  that  she  will  receive  her,  and  de  voyage  from  Australia  is  a  work  of 
time.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  she  is  like,  but  I  know  that  she  is  two 
years  younger  than  you." 

<<  And  her  name  is  Grace ;  how  funny  that  is.  When  Miriam  calls 
'  Grace,'  we  shall  both  run  together,  and  not  know  which  she  means. 
Two  Grace  Ashtonsr 

*'^  Yes,  you  were  bo&  named  Grace,  after  your  grandmamma;  but  it 
strikes  me  that  little  Australian  Grace  has  some  other  name— 4jrraee 
something  or  other,  I  forget  what." 

"  What  a  pity,"  Grace  remarked.  "  I  should  have  tiked  two  Graces 
with  exactly  the  same  name,  it  would  have  made  such  a  nioe  oonlusion." 

*'  And  you,  Robert,"  his  father  went  on,  "  shall  not  you  be  pleased  to 
see  your  cousin  ?" 

^'  One  girl  in  the  house  is  enough,"  replied  the  amiable  twin. 

Months  passed  on,  and  the  time  drew  near  when  the  little  Australian 
nught  be  expected.  Every  morning  Grace  desired  to  know  how  many 
days  would  now  have  to  be  got  over  before  the  earliest  date  on  which  h^  ' 
cousin  might  possibly  arrive;  every  day  some  toy  or  nursery  valuable  wai^ 
carefully  added  to  a  store  that  she  had  collected  for  "the  other  Grraoe;*^ 
every  night  she  wondered  afresh  what  the  Australian  would  be  Mks,^ 
whether  she  would  love  her,  and  what  particular  part  of  the  sea  ^e  wai^ 
at  that  moment  passing  over.  Only  once  did  Robert  show  the  slightest 
sign  of  interest  in  the  advent  of  the  stranger,  and  that  was  when  soiM — 
remark  was  made  by  the  servants  about  the  large  fortune  settled  on  her-— 
for  servants  have  quick  ears  for  such  topics  as  these,  and  a  chanee  wen — 
or  a  fragment  of  a  letter  will  always  have  for  them  its  full  sif^ifioaBe^^ 
At  the  word  '^  ridi,"  Robert  became  immediately  attentive  to  Ae  oonvsi^' 
sation,  and  after  a  thoughtful  pause  he  anxiously  inquired,  ^Do  yosc 
think  she  would  buy  birds'  eggs  ?" 

For  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  investing  his  pocket-money  in  vaxiovai 
small  articles,  including  strings  of  blue  and  speckled  eggs,  Inrought  XKH 
from  the  country  by  bird-nesting  boys,  and  of  afterwards  inducing  Giao^ 
to  buy  them  again  at  an  advanced  price. 

One  day  a  letter  was  brought  in,  directed  to  Mrs.  Ashton,  at  No.  L  ^ 
Clifton-street  West,  and  was  opened  under  the  belief  that  it  was  in^ 
tended  for  the  unfortunate  wife  and  mother,  whose  place  among  her  owo 
people  now  knew  her  no  more.     Its  contents  were  as  follows  : 

"  Madam, — I  have  this  morning  placed  your  granddaughter,  IffisB 
Grace  Ashton,  on  board  the  ship  Good  Intent^  together  with  her  nurse^ 
and  I  expect  that  this  letter  will  reach  you  at  about  the  same  lime  as  the 
Good  Intent  arrives  at  the  port  of  London.  I  hope  that  the  young  lady 
and  her  attendant  will  be  met  and  conducted  to  their  new  home^  amd  for 
all  expenses  required  for  the  education  and  suitable  maiBteaanee  of  Mia 
Ashton  I  refer  you  to  her  late  father's  solicitors." 
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Then  followed  the  address  of  the  solicitors,  and  some  good  wishes  from 
tlrme  writer  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  co-trustee. 

*^  This  was  intended  for  your  grandmamma/'  Mr.  Ashton  obserTod, 
a^fcer  reading  to  Grace  snch  parts  of  the  letter  as  would  be  speeially  inte- 
r^isting  to  her,  "  and  we  must  forward  it  to  her  at  once.  But  I  must  also 
ixm^liiire  about  the  ship;  possibly  your  cousin  may  have  reached  London, 
a.x:B.^  may  now  be  waiting  for  some  one  to  meet  her  and  take  her  home." 
Even  while  he  spoke,  a  cab  stopped  before  the  house,  and  a  ring  and 
k=Ks.ock  faioiight  little  Grace  at  once  to  the  hall  door,  where  she  tugged 
iEm«uifally  at  the  great  round  knob,  too  large  and  stiff  for  her  little  hands 
to    mao^^e,  until  a  senrant  came  to  help  her. 

There  entered  then  a  child,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  size  as 
Gv-x-ace,  and  like  her,  inasmuch  as  she  was  fair-haired,  grey-eyed,  and  had 
&  sBwnilar  eaipression  and  cast  of  countenance.  She  was  wrapped  in  many 
tt:m.«aflUng%  as  one  who  has  come  from  £ar,  and  she  carried  three  or  four 
p  ma  aiiolu.  After  her  appeared  a  young  woman,  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
olic^  widi  ¥ery  bright  black  eyes  and  a  plurality  of  packages  ;  and  finally 
tft:^.^  cabman  handed  down  box  after  box,  until  the  spectators  began  to 
lc>^:>k  at  the  cab  as  one  looks  at  the  hat  from  which  a  conjuror  is  pro- 
d.'^Tcing  nnnnmbered  repetitions  of  the  same  article. 

^'^'s  as  big  as  me,**  exclaimed  Grace,  disappointed  and  ungram- 
tt^^^tical. 

IFor  a  k>ng  time  past  she  had  thought  and  spoken  of  the  Australian  as 
l^ittle  Gtaee,"  with  an  idea  of  protection  and  motherliness  ;  two  yeaxs 
^^  ^^e  sudi  a  great  difference  in  a  life  that  has  attained  to  little  more  than 
Jx  times  two. 

'^^  You  are  each  a  midge,  Grace ;  you  must  make  haste  and  grow  tall," 

.  Ashton  observed,  as  he  placed  the  cousins  together,  and  the  new 

Mr,  looking  up  in  his  face,  informed  him  gpravely  that  she  was  Ghrace 

L^  not  a  midge. 

"Yes,  but  have  you  not  some  other  name — Grace  something  Asb- 

She  of  the  bright  black  eyes  volunteered  an  answer : 
*'  She  call  herself  Grace  Meadows ;   elle  s'appelle  Grace  Meadows 
shton." 
"  Ah,  then  we  will  call  you  Grace  Meadows,  to  avoid  confusion.    And 

^^^  have  a  French  nurse,  I  see ;  so  I  suppose  you  speak  French  very 

^^^cely?" 

*'  Justine  says  I  speak  him  passably  well  for  a  shild." 

''  Ah,  mademoiselle  mock  herself  of  me.     She  learn  me  bad  English 


And,  chattering  thus,  the  party  went  up-stairs,  where  rooms  had 
already  been  set  aside  for  Grace  Meadows  and  Justine. 

She  was  older  and  less  childish  at  seven  years  old  than  Grace  at  nine, 
and  about  equal  to  her  in  educational  progress.  Some  persons  de- 
clared the  likeness  between  the  cousins  to  be  so  remarkable  that  they 
icarcelj  knew  one  child  from  the  other ;  and  then,  again,  the  likeness 
would  be  called  slight,  and  scarcely  perceptible,  and  some  people  could 
Hot  aee  it  at  all.  As  the  little  girls  g^ew  older  the  resemblance  was  suf- 
fknently  apparent  when  they  were  apart,  though  a  great  difference  could 
easily  be  pointed  out  when  they  stood  together. 

liiB,  Ajsh|on,  who  soon  afterwards  made  her  appearance,  was  delighted 
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with  the  little  Australian,  declaring  her  to  be  the  finest  child  she  had 
ever  seen. 

'^  Only  look  at  her  by  the  side  of  Grace,  two  years  older  l** 

"  But  she  has  been  poorly  ever  since  she  was  a  baby,"  Grace  Meadows 
would  reply. 

«  Bless  the  sweet  child!  what  consideration,  what  an  angelic  temper, 
she  has !''  and  so  on. 

''  Handsome  is  that  handsome  has,"  might  have  been  Mrs.  Ashton's 
motto  ;  she  never  for  a  moment  forgot  the  "  two  fortunes"  settled  upon 
her  younger  grandchild,  and  a  golden  halo  circled  round  Grace  Meadows, 
so  that  she  could  do  no  wrong,  and  when  any  mischief  had  been  traced  to 
her  for  which  some  one  must  be  scolded,  the  blame  was  generally  laid, 
directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  elder  Grace. 

Many  children  would  have  been  injured  in  character  by  this  species  of 
injustice,  but  so  it  was  that  Grace  did  not  grow  sour  and  ill  tempered, 
and  Grace  Meadows  did  not  develop  into  a  nursery  tyrant.  The  children 
were  fond  of  each  other,  and  thus  an  invisible  barrier  was  raised  between 
the  two-edged  shafts  of  partiality,  and  the  temperaments  on  which  they 
might  have  worked  so  much  mischief. 

"  Arthur,"  Mrs.  Ashton  one  day  began,  opening  a  subject  on  which 
she  had  resolved  to  speak  seriously  to  her  son,  '*  it  is  time  for  the  children 
to  be  sent  to  a  fashionable  school." 

"  I  intend  to  send  Robert  to  a  good  working  school ;  the  boy  is  doing 
little  or  no  good  at  home,  and  I  have  been  inquiring  for  one  that  seems 
suitable  for  him.     The  little  girls  are  better  here  than  at  school." 

**  But  how  are  they  to  be  educated  ?" 

<'  They  have  regular  lessons  with  their  daily  governess,  and  they  speak 
French  with  Justine." 

''  They  do  sums,  and  write  copies,  and  answer  questions  in  the  history 
of  England  ;  if  you  call  that  education,  I  don*t.  They  ought  to  go  to 
school,  that  their  manners  may  be  polished  and  their  characters  refined, 
and  that  they  may  form  friendships  which  will  be  of  use  to  them  in 
future  life,  especially  to  your  Grace,  who  is  but  slenderly  provided  for  at 
present." 

But  on  this  point  Mr.  Ashton  would  not  concede  a  single  step. 

"  We  will  leave  their  manners  alone,  if  you  please,  mother,"  he  said, 
coldly.  "  I  have  no  wish  to  see  them  walking  and  talking  by  special 
license,  and  I  would  rather  that  their  characters  should  develop  as  nature 
intended,  instead  of  being  trained  by  conventional  rule  and  compass.  As 
for  school-friendships,  don't  talk  of  them,  please ;  it  was  from  a  school 
firiend  that  my  wife  learnt  the  evil  habit  that  we  were  so  slow  to  discover, 
and  that  has  placed  her  where  she  is  now." 

Mrs.  Ashton  saw  that  for  the  present  it  would  be  useless  to  pursue  the 
argument. 

"  At  all  events,  you  will  send  Robert  to  a  gentlemanly  school  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  will  send  him,  as  I  said,  to  a  good  working  school,  not  to  a  very 
expensive  one — at  least,  not  for  the  present." 

*^  But,  my  dear  Arthur,  he  has  very  tolerable  prospects  as  it  is,  and  it 
will  be  his  own  fault,  or  yours,  if  Grace  Meadows'  fortune  goes  out  of 
the  family." 
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''  He  will  have  the  Kin  mure  property,  and  one-half  of  whatever  I  may 
l)e  able  to  leave,  and  altogether  he  will  not  be  a  rich  man,  or  anything 
3ike  it.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  your  meaning  about  Grace 
Jfeadows'  fortune." 

''  You  know  that  it  is  very  large,  and  that  she  would  come  into  full 
T>ossession  at  once  if  she  married  under  age." 

"  Well  P" 

"  Well,  Robert  is  two  years  older  than  she  is — just  about  the  right  dif- 
:^erence  between  husband  aod  wife — and  he  will  be  very  foolish  indeed  if 
Jie  does  not  marry  her/' 

''  I  wish  you  would  let  these  things  alone,  mother.  In  the  first  place, 
3,  disapprove  of  marriages  between  first  cousins,  and,  in  the  next  place,  I 
Wlo  not  think  that  Robert,  unless  the  coming  years  alter  his  character  very 
3nach,  would  be  likely  to  suit  Grace  Meadows,  or  to  find  favour  in  her 
^yes.  And  in  any  case,  I  would  rather  let  all  such  matters  arrange 
"themselves,  vnthout  planning  or  interfering  at  all," 

**  You  are  so  odd,  Arthur  ;  you  were  always  the  same  from  a  boy.  Any 
other  father  would  be  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  securing  a  splendid 
:^ortune  for  his  son,  and  would  take  every  possible  precaution  that  the 
Hieiress  should  be  brought  up  with  the  idea  of  marrying  him,  and  no  one 
olse.  The  mind  of  a  girl  is  easily  impressed,  and  nothing  would  delight 
<jrace  Meadows  more  than  to  be  told  that  a  husband  had  been  chosen 
^or  her.*' 

''  I  beg  that  you  will  tell  her  nothing  of  the  kind,**  Mr.  Ashton  ob- 
mervedf  decidedly. 

But  his  mother  persisted  in  counting  the  unhatched  chickens,  and  the 
principal  and  accumulated  interest  that  should  hereafter  belong  to  Grace 
J)ieadow8  was  set  down  in  her  own  mind  as  the  future  property  of  Robert, 
^er  favourite  grandchild.  TFAy  he  was  her  favourite  it  was  impossible 
^o  say — ^perhaps  because  he  was  a  boy,  and  the  only  one  in  that  genera- 
tion— certainly  not  because  he  evinced  any  liking  for  her,  or  any  lovable 
qualities  in  general.  As  he  was  inclined  to  tyrannise  over  both  the  little 
.^^Is,  and  as  Grace  Meadows  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  submit  pas- 
sively to  his  will,  Mrs.  Ashton  concluded  that  it  would  be  better  to  sepa- 
rate them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  that  the  dislike  already  enter- 
tained for  him  by  the  heiress  might  not  grow  with  her  growth,  and 
strengthen  with  her  strength.  With  a  vague  hope  that  absence  would 
make  Grace  Meadows'  heart  grow  fonder,  Mrs.  Ashton  urged  her  son 
to  send  Robert  at  once  to  the  school  selected  for  him,  lamenting  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  not  "  an  establishment  of  a  certain  class,"  by  which 
term  she  intended  to  describe  a  school  in  which  very  little  work  is  done, 
although  a  great  deal  of  money  is  paid. 


IV. 

THE  twin's  task. 

The  introductory  portion  of  our  tale  has  been  told,  and  now  we  tuck 
up  our  sleeves  for  real  work.  The  curtain  rises  on  a  pleasant  morning- 
loom  in  No.  1,  Clifton-street  West,  and  there,  at  a  long  table,  the  two 
girls  were  sitting,  at  work  upon  drawings  lately  finished,  and  one  was 
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now  being  ^'moanted*'  upon  buff-coloured  cardboard.  The  drawings 
were  of  the  conventional  type  attained  to  with  more  or  leas  raceess  faj 
school-girls.  In  one,  a  lady,  with  massiye  plaits  of  black  hair  (giring 
delightful  opportunities  for  light  and  shade),  gazed  with  an  admiring 
simper  at  a  moss  rosebud  that  she  held  in  her  hand,  with  pretty  little 
twirls  of  green  curling  round  it  like  clippings  from  a  green  worsted  wig, 
and  this  was  called  "  A  Student  of  Nature,"  the  words  being  prettily 
written  in  German  characters  just  where  the  lady's  waist  would  have 
come,  if  she  had  not  been  prematurely  cut  off,  and  reduced  to  a  head  and 
shoulders,  codfish-wise.  The  other  drawing  represented  a  little  gprl 
*^  after  Hayter,*'  with  supematurally  large  eyes,  and  eyelashes  that  must 
have  been  put  in  curl-papers  the  night  before,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
tortoiseshell  butterfly,  which  had  apparently  resigned  itseLF  to  its  situation, 
and  was  good  naturedly  spreading  out  its  wings  and  poising  itself  gene- 
rally, so  as  to  produce  a  good  eflect.  Both  drawing^g  were  tinted  here 
and  there,  and  both,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  copied  from  *'  studies.'* 
One  was  marked  G.  A.,  and  the  other  bore  the  initials  G.  M.  A.,  from 
which  the  ingenious  reader  will  readily  divine  the  artists'  names. 

The  girls  were  both  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  for  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ashton,  the  father  of  Grace,  and  the  uncle  of  Grace  Meadows,  had  taken 
place  three  months  previously,  and  the  house  had  still  £or  them  the 
strange  and  empty  feeling  that  comes  with  the  knowledge  of  one  voiee 
silenced — one  accustomed  footstep  to  be  heard  no  more.  The  provision 
that  he  had  been  able  to  make  for  his  daughter  would  not  faoive  been 
sufficient,  or  nearly  sufficient,  to  enable  her  to  keep  up  the  expenses  of  so 
large  a  house,  but  added  to  a  yearly  sum  allowed  l^  the  trvstees  of 
Grace  Meadows,  and  to  the  income  of  their  grandmother,  it  sufliced  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  a  removal,  or  of  any  marked  alteration  in  their 
household  arrangements. 

The  likeness  between  the  cousins  was  still  remaricable ;  almost  every 
one  was  struck  by  it,  except  Mrs.  Ashton,  who,  ibr  her  part,  could  not 
imagine  how  any  one  could  confound  the  aristocratic  lineaments  of  tbe 
heiress,  Grace  Meadows,  with  the  pale  and  delicate  features  of  the  twin. 
They  were  both  pleasing,  without  being  exactly  pretty,  and  were  very 
nearly  the  same  in  height.  When  one  came  to  know  them  well,  one 
perceived  in  the  elder  Grace  a  quickness  of  fancy,  and  a  peculiar  sraai- 
tiveness,  that  was  not  shared  by  Grace  Meadows;  but  to  superficial 
observers  diey  were  alike  in  disposition  and  temperament,  as  tiiey  un- 
doubtedly were  in  person. 

^'  There !"  Grace  Meadows  had  carefully  deepened  the  shadow  of  th« 
lady's  nose,  and  now  she  drew  back  a  step  or  two,  to  contemplate  her 
work  from  a  new  point  of  view.  "  I  must  put  it  away  for  a  Kttle  while^ 
and  then  see  how  it  looks.  I  have  strained  my  eyes  over  it  till  I  see 
nothing  but  the  shape  of  a  head  and  a  lot  of  smudges.  How  does  it 
look  to  you  ?" 

"  Very  nice,  dear,  all  but  that  last  shadow.  If  you  stand  sideways  it 
almost  looks  as  if  you  had  given  her  a  moustache." 

"  Grace,  you're  a  spiteful  beast,  that's  what  you  are." 

"  Now  fafBcy  if  I  had  said  that,  and  grandmamma  had  heard  me,  what 
a  lecture  I  should  have  got  about  propriety  of  speech  and  demeanoax^ 
and  the  way  in  which  young  ladies  used  to  speak  when  she  was  a  girl.'* 
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^' Yes,  but  then  you  scarcely  ever  do  say  any  thing  naughty,  Gracie 
and  I  bdieye  that  if  I  were  to  brc^  out  into  absdute  oaths, 
prandmamnia  would  only  snigger  faintly,  and  say  what  delightfully  high 
rpirits  I  had— all  because  I  have  got  a  lot  more  money  than  you  have. 
N^er  mind,  when  I  am  twenty-one  I  shall  have  it  all  in  my  own  hands, 
%xiA  then  you  shall  have  half  of  it.  Only  two  more  years  to  wait,  for  I 
a  nineteen  now.'' 
And  Grace  Meadows  counted  on  her  fingers  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty- 


^'Lots  of  things  might  happen  in  those  two  years.  One  thing  I 
Aaould  especially  like  to  happen,  and  it  would  not  sepante  us  either." 

And  Grace  stole  an  anxious  look  at  her  cousin  as  she  spoke,  but  Grace 
Df  eadows  turned  away  widi  a  pained  and  displeased  expression. 

^*I  wish — I  do  wuh  t^at  you  would  not  say  anything  more  to  me 
i1x)ut  that  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  grandmamma  continually  hinting 
rfc  it ;  but  you  don't  know  how  it  vexes  me  when  you  begin  too." 

^' If  you  could  look  over  his  reserve,  and  certain  pecuHarities  that  will 
i^^c^ar  off  more  and  more,  and  if  you  cduld  only  know  how  very,  very  fond 
i^  is  of  you Well,  I  won't." 

After  this  there  was  silence  for  some  minutes,  while  the  g^ls  arranged 
^^  contents  of  their  drawinsp-boxes,  and  pared  off  the  edges  of  the  cud- 
^fe«ffd.  But  it  was  not  in  tne  nature  of  Grace  Meadows  to  be  silent  for 
^'•^i,  together. 

^I  say,  Gracie,"  she  began,. "  I  know  what  you  were  thinking  of  when 
^^^  said  my  Student  of  Nature  looked  as  if  she  had  a  moustache ;  out  of 
^^^  tbundaince  of  the  heart — and  so  on,  you  know." 
^     ^'I  was  thinking  of  the  odd  shape  oif  the  shadow  just  over  her  lip. 
'  ^Xi  can  see  it  in  the  bought  one  as  w^,"  the  twin  replied,  quietly. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  you  were !  And  what  a  peculiar  effect  the  light  has 
^^^  now,  as  it  falls  upon  your  cheek ;  you  take  to  studying  shadows,  and 
'  ^Qonnter  efiect  is  at  once  produced  on  your  own  face.  Now,  if  a  certain 
^^rson,  who  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  mortals  by  a  silky  and  aristo- 
l^^atic  moustache,  were  to  compare  that  attractive  appendt^  with  the 
^Inlous  one  in  the  picture,  substance  with  shadow " 

*^  If  you  knew  what  nonsense  you  are  talking,  I  really  think  you  would 
*i^ve  off,"  the  twin  suggested  here. 

**  Hieie  now,  you've  put  what  I  was  going  to  say  out  of  my  head, 
^ever  mind,  I'll  try  again.  Supposing  that  Mr.  William  Brooks  called 
i^ce  upon  Miss  Grace  Ashton,  and  ihkt  each  time  he  was  induced,  by 
lie  lady's  manifold  attractions,  to  stay  a  long  time,  would  you  be  justified 
ti  speaking  of  the  occurrence  as  apair  of  stays  f* 

<*  I  think  that  any  person  wouM  be  quite  justified  in  speaking  of  you  as 
A  intolerable  nuisance,"  her  cousin  replied ;  but  she  kuighed,  neverthe- 
eaa,  at  Grace  Meadows'  problem. 

Just  tiien  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Ashton  came  into  the  room.  She 
9vore  deep  mourning  for  her  son,  and  on  that  account  was  obliged  to 
loodify  the  juvenile  style  of  dress  which  she  usually  affected.  She  was 
Rowing  old,  and  the  ^^  front"  of  light  curls  that  she  wore  flapped  uncom- 
^ort8Uy  against  her  withered  cheek,  that  boked  all  the  grimmer  for  the 
Bootrast. 

**  I  heard  your  merry  voice^  dear  diiid,  tiiough  all  Ae  doors  were  shut 
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between  this  room  and  mine,"  she  said  to  Grace  Meadows.  '^  What  21 
thing  it  is  to  have  such  excellent  spirits !  The  trials  of  life  will  not  cooq^^ 
near  you,  as  long  as  you  are  able  to  place  such  a  barrier  of  cheerful  coix  - 
tentment  between  yourself  and  them." 

<'  It's  a  good  thing  to  be  merry  and  wise,  grandmamma,  and  not  a  ba^:^ 
thing  now  and  then  to  be  merry  and  foolish." 

**  Foolish !  That  word  does  not  in  any  way  apply  to  you.  How  yotf-^ 
fill  up  your  leisure  time  with  elegant  and  improving  studies !  What  ^^ 
lovely  drawing  that  is  of  a  child  with  a  butterfly ;  how  naturally  th^^ 
creature  settles  upon  the  dear  little  chubby  hand  V* 

« Very.  It's  a  way  butterflies  have  of  settling  on  children's  hands^^ 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  child's  knowledge  of  natural  history.'^*^ 
And  Grace  Meadows  winked  wickedly  at  the  twin. 

*'  Well,  perhaps  not  that  exactly,  dear.  There  are  bounds,  you  know^*^ 
between  reason  and  instinct     So  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther." 

''It  was  not  possible  to  go  any  farther,  grandmamma,  because  thi  j 
cardboard  leaves  off  here,  just  below  the  child's  sash." 

"  You  apply  things  so  quickly/  dear,  and  you  draw  so  beautifully 
That  child's  face  is  Nature;  it  is  all  one  can  say  of  it." 

"  And,  after  all,  I  have  not  touched  that  drawing ;  it  is  Gracie's  froiL  ^ 
beginning  to  end." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  it  is  yours,  dear  ?  Well,  it  only  shows  how  yom..ja. 
improve  by  associating  with  Grace  Meadows  in  your  studies.  When  yov^^x. 
were  practising  drawing  by  yourself,  you  only  drew  jugs,  and  lamps,  an<^d 
coal-scuttles,  and  goodness  knows  what,  copying  from  all  the  commO'^^K^ 
articles  of  furniture  about  the  house,  and  now  you  can  copy  these  elegarz^-fe 
studies  with  really  very  tolerable  success." 

'*  And,  after  all,  I  think  that  the  coal-scuttle  practice  is  the  best,"  tkiK.^ 
twin  replied. 

''  If  I  thought  so,  dear,  I  would  not  say  so ;  but  sometimes  I  thicM-lc 
you  say  eccentric  things  for  the  sake  of  being  thought  unlike  oth^sr 
people." 

Grace  Meadows  promptly  interposed  between  her  cousin  and  the  imrm- 
plied  blame. 

''  She  is  unlike  other  people,  grandmamma.  She  is  more  clever,  aarmd 
more  loving,  and  more  unselfish  than  people  generally  are;  she  oift.'Ky 
wants  to  be  a  little  stronger ;  but  then,  perhaps,  she  would  be  unple^^- 
santly  perfect." 

'*  I  like  that — and  I  can  walk  faster  and  farther  than  you  can." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,  though  you  might  be  physically  stronger  wi-*^!! 
advantage ;  I  meant  that  I  should  like  you  to  have  a  will  of  your  o^^fl 
when  Robert  is  concerned ;  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  you  argued  agiucs^  ^ 
your  will  and  against  your  principles,  only  because  he  wishes  you  ^^o 
do  so." 

Grace  Meadows'  face  contracted  with  a  pained  and  thoughtful  expr^^ 
sion  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  think,  love,  you  are  mistaken  there,"  Mrs.  Ashton  put  in.  "  GMa.<3e 
is  attached  to  her  brother  because  he  has  so  many  lovable  qualiti^K^ 
which  you  perhaps,  knowing  him  less  intimately  than  she  does,  do  o<>t 
yet  perceive.     He  will  be  at  home  for  some  time  this  summer,  and  yoa 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  him  better,  and  of  finding  out  his 
worth  for  yourself." 
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After  which  it  seemed  as  if  both  the  girls  had  something  to  think 
about  that  kept  them  silent. 

That  eyening  Mrs.  Ashton  found  an  opportunity  of  speaking  alone  to 
the  elder  Grace,  and  of  blaming  her  for  what  she  called  her  bad  manage- 
ment. 

**  As  long  as  Robert  is  here,  you  are  wiUing  to  promise  anything,"  she 
said,  ^*  but  when  he  is  once  out  of  the  house  you  neglect  to  urge  his 
cause,  either  because  you  will  not  take  the  trouble,  or  because  you  secretly 
side  against  your  own  twin-brother." 

''  Indeed,  grandmamma,  I  tried  this  very  morning  to  speak  to  GriEUse 
Meadows  about  his  attachment  to  her." 

*'  Tried !  And  she  is  so  fond  of  you  that  she  cannot  bear  to  have  you 
away  from  her  for  a  week  or  two.  She  refused  that  invitation  to  the 
JBarringtons  for  no  earthly  reason  except  that  they  did  not  invite  you  too. 
And  it  was  a  good  thing  that  she  did  refuse  it; 'as  soon  as  ever  she 
7)eg^ns  to  go  into  society,  she  will  be  snapped  up  by  some  fortune-hunter 
unless  she  is  already  engaged  to  Robert.  And  with  your  influence  over 
lier,  you  might  manage  it  so  easily  if  you  would  only  take  the  trouble." 
^^I  do  take  every  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  on  the  subject, 
^andmamma ;  but  as  she  shows  a  marked  dislike  to  it,  don't  you  tnink 
5t  would  be  better  to  leave  matters  alone  for  a  little  time  longer,  until 
Robert  has  made  a  better  impression  for  himself?" 

"  No,  Grace,  I  don't  think  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  waiting ; 
:in  these  cases  especially  delays  are  dangerous.  You,  perhaps,  think  that 
5f  she  were  to  remain  single  she  would  share  her  fortune  with  you,  but 
^ou  may  as  well  put  that  out  of  your  head,  once  for  all.  Girls  with  tole- 
rable good  looks  and  very  large  fortunes  do  not  often  remain  unmarried, 
and  in  her  case  it  will  be  Robert,  or  somebody  else ;  it  might  just  as  well 
"be  Robert,  if  you  would  only  try  hard  enough." 

'^But  suppose  that  she  really  does  not  care  for  Robert,  and  is  not 
suited  for  him,  would  she  make  him  happy,  or  be  happy  herself,  grand- 
mamma ?" 

"  There  you  go  again.  That  is  so  like  you,  Grace.  As  if  any  girl 
with  any  sense  of  propriety  would  permit  herself  to  love  a  man  until  she 
was  married  to  him.  Grace  Meadows  has  been  brought  up  under  my 
own  especial  direction,  and  she  would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  depart- 
ing from  the  rigid  line  of  feminine  delicacy  and  correctness.  I  tell  you 
that  she  will  be  married  before  two  more  years  are  over  her  head,  and 
will  make  a  wife  that  any  man  might  be  proud  of,  although  she  will  not 
indulge  in  any  sentimentalisms  beforehand.  And  why  should  not  such 
a  splendid  fortune  be  kept  in  the  family,  instead  of  going  to  a  stranger?" 
Grace  was  silent.  She  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  Robert  could 
find  favour  in  her  cousin's  eyes,  but  since  Grace  Meadows  appeared 
almost  to  dislike  him,  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  would  be  useless  to  press 
the  matter,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  slightest  expression  of  her 
opinion  brought  down  reproaches  from  Mrs.  Ashton,  and  so  she  decided 
that  it  would  be  better  to  say  nothing. 
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The  temporal  power  of  Some  is  no  more :  with  her  spiritual  power  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  being  advocates  of  perfect  religious  freedom.  Under 
the  crown  in  this  realm  and  in  its  fifty  colonies,  within  the  nde  of  which 
the  sun  never  sets,  every  man  may  worship  his  Maker  in  the  mode  he 
deems  right.  This  state  of  things  has  been  achieved  in  despite  of  that 
open  or  sullen  distaste,  qualify  it  how  we  may,  which  ecclesiastics  of  Sf' 
ferent  creeds  exhibit  towards  each  other.  In  Jreland,  it  is  too  true  that 
the  dominant  creed  of  a  fraction  of  the  people  makes  tiie  exception  to  the 
role  in  England.  There,  to  obtain  secular  ends,  it  still  tramples  upon  the 
fidth  of  the  majority,  consisting  of  Roman  Catholics  and  dissenters  of  Ae 
Presbyterian  belief.*  This  may  be  the  case  at  present,  but  an  ugustioe 
originating  in  a  lust  after  profit  cannot  much  longer  be  suffered  to  wear 
the  mask  of  a  regard  for  religion  by  those  whose  acts  show  timt  religion 
with  them  is  little  more  than  a  pretension  to  support  a  secular  under  a 
religk)us  end — an  endeavour  to  retain  a  usurped  advantage  essentially 
of  a  sordid  character. 

It  was  this  misuse  of  the  influence  of  religion  upon  the  human  nunA^ 
tiiat  held  Italy  so  long  under  the  temporal  thraldom  of  Borne.     Th^ 
adherents  to  the  doctrine  of  that  Church  became  awake  at  last 
the  usurpation  of  tiie  temporal  as  wdl  as  the  spiritual  rule  by  the  pon 
under  the  pretence  of  religion  being  the  predominant  power  by  fine  T 
of  Heaven.  They  discovered  that  the  Christian  kingdom,  in  other  woi 
the  "  faith,"  was,  in  reality,  not  of  this  world.     They  felt  that  for  a 
the  beautiful  Italy  had  been  cajoled  into  crediting  a  pernicious  pxindpl^a 
stifling  civil  freedom  under  a  sovereignty  usurped  by  the  priestiiood*   A^'A 
length  the  Italians  determined  to  march  with  the  enlightenment  of  tik^^B 
time  elsewhere,  and  vindicate  their  temporal  freedom  fin>m  the  black  stol.^ 
of  intimidation  worn  to  subject  them  to  the  most  mbcluevous  and  axlS. — 
trary  of  despotisms,  that  which  hampers  the  soul  more  effectuafly  f  *         ~ 
fetters  of  steel  can  enchain  the  body. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  important  changes  now  developed  L 
Italy  are  not  effected  by  heretics  or  idolators,  as  the  present  dictators  i^Ki 
the  city  of  the  Caesars  would  fain  make  the  world  believe.     They  aee  t]ft.^B 
work  of  Rome's  own  children  arrived  at  a  mature  age,  and  determined  t.^ 
be  fed  with  the  provender  of  the  papal  nursery  no  longer.     The  diaceam^^ 
ing  children  of  the  Church  of  Rome  insist  upon  her  restoration  to  som^^' 
tiling  like  her  primitive  state,  and  that  she  shall  keep  to  that  sjnritu^B^ 
domination  which  was  her  legitimate  sphere  of  action  for  seven  centmi^B 
and  a  half,  until  Stephen  II.  grasped  the  temporal  power  amid  the  ^Idooo 
and  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages.     Alexander  II.  and  Hildebrand  stiH 
further  carried  their  sway.  Befiore,  the  popes  were  no  more  than  *'  bishops 
of  Rome"  to  the  world,  however  governed  by  the  lust  of  temporal  roi^ 
and,  in  reality,  possessing  at  that  time  a  considerable  share  of  it. 

The  present  changes  in  Italy  are,  it  b  to  be  hoped,  effective  firom  Ate 
extreme  north  to  south,  for  they  only  place  its  rule  under  the  right  prin- 

♦  Irish  population:  Catholic,  Presbyterian  respectively,  and  other  dissenter^ 
.5,798,967;  Church  of  England,  693,357  1 
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cipla,  er  that  before  papal  usurpation  govemed  and  supported  a  state  of 

tmngs  utteily  incompatible  mith  popular  freedom  or  progress.     That  it 

^^irill  not  consift  with  ecclesiastieal  pride  is  a  natural  consequence,  but 

srro^ant  impotaDce  is  a.  subject  rather  for  risibility  than  pity.     There  is 

so  sod  for  tiw  dominionless  monarch  with  the  triple  crown.     He  may 

csontinne  to  wear  the  glittering  bauble,  and  liken  it  to  a  more  noble 

CKMonet— 4hat  of  thorns— but  neither  the  pretence  nor  omilitude  will 

suDBwer.     The  age  will  only  deal  with  political  facts.     In  vain  the  pre- 

-ftended  Vicar  of  Heairen  stretches  out  his  arms  and  implores  temporal  aid 

-fx)  reinstate  him  in  plenitude  of  power.     The  day  of  his  usurpation  out 

of  his  iannediate  domain  is  over.     Ecclesiastical  pride  in  a  great  and 

^meient  European  nation  is  effectively  humbled,  though  its  ambition  may 

l3e  9M  eager  as  ever  to  blaae  out  anew  under  pleats  as  hollow  as  those 

^which  nourished  it  in  the  past  time. 

Where  can  his  Holiness  look  for  temporal  ud  P    Nothing  endangers 

laifl  flforitual  positien  unless  it  be  that  advance  in  the  human  mind  of 

"whioh  he  oould  not  stay  the  progress,  even  if  he  had  all  the  aids  of  hia 

past  terrors  at  his  beck,  together  with  the  most  potent  and  most  abject  of 

Ziifl  ftimip-holding  kings.     None  of  the  enlightened  among  mankind, 

^yen  of  his  own  creed,  will  tender  him  their  sympathies,  tmless  he  be 

csontent  to  resign  the  claim  to  that  power  he  held  by  a  usurped  inherit- 

w^jice,  and  to  rest  his  claim  alone  upon  the  faidi  he  professes,  being  con- 

"fcent  with  a  kingdom  not  of  thie  world.    Hard  lines  for  that  ecclesiastical 

^Mnbition,  which  is  so  apt  to  overleap  itself.    Hard  terms  ior  eoclesiastioai 

^NetensiOQ  of  any  established  colour  to  subscribe. 

^     But  where  can  the  Pope  lode  far  a  temporal  ally  to  sustain  him  ?    Am 

5.t  was  consistent  with  the  pride  of  a  Roman  pontiff  not  to  permit  mental 

^^▼ance  when  he  stood  on  the  most  exalted  basis,  so  would  it  be  now  a 

^Weakness  to  confess  that  he  was  no  longer  that  model  of  earthly  perfect 

*Cuoa  by  which  his  predecessors  characterised  themselves — that  solitary 

^iharos  whieh  alone  enlightened  the  compassless  nations,  and  drew  them 

^jQto  the  only  true  course— drew  them  to  the  footstool  of  St.  Peter. 

^^Yliero  now  is  an  dJy  extant  to  aSovd  aid  to  the  ruler  of  St.  Angelo  ? 

^Aastrist  the  latest  trust  of  his  Holiness,  the  darkest  and  most  obtuse  of 

lEoxopean  governments,  allied  in  bigotry  and  despotism  to  Rome,  and  as 

^^repugDant  to  mental  advance  as  the  Pope  himself,  she  is  disunited  and 

^riiattered.    Italy  is  free.     The  modem  Goth  of  the  Danube  no  longer 

^i^esolatei  her  fiur  fields.     The  k>i^y  patron  of  Rome,  his  despotism. and 

Be  in  Italy,  are  alike  become  things  of  tiie  past,  or  only  a  subject  for 

menniing,  with  a  sermon  from  the  text  *^  Art  tiiou,  too,  fallen 

Dm  heaven,  lAKsifer,  eon  of  the  morning !"     Thus  Rome  has  once  more 

^^cetnnied  td  her  old  ecdesiastical  position,  for  even  her  latest  proteptor  is 

'^TWgiihle -of  giving  her  more  than  a  useless  sympathy,  if  its  former  pre- 

{•of  usgmrd  were  disinterested,  which  is  very  doubtful. 

Those  of  the  Catholic  faith  with  truly  elevated  views  must  now,  like 

le  ibUewera  of  other  unprotected  creeds,  rely  upon  the  innate  strength 

^Df  thrir  prinoiples  for  support.     The  miracles  and  legends  of  Rome  will 

:ma>  mote  be  credited  out  of  Rome,  except  among  those  of  the  blindest  of 

^ftier  own  ened.     The  enlightened  Romanist  wiU  not  build  all  his  future 

Slopes  upon  fictions  and  tales  of  miraculous  origin  and  fabulous  efficacy. 

Ifie  will  move  fiwward  with  the  intellect  of  the  age,  and  admit  evidence  con- 
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temned  under  the  assumed  authority  of  St.  Peter.   Austrian  bayonets  are 
no  more  effectual  in  his  behalf  than  they  were  when  united  with  Fhisna 
and  George  III.  to  arrest  free  principles — no  more  able  to  restore  a 
Bourbon  or  put  down  the  French  Revolution,  or  that  popular  freedom, 
though  abused  at  the  moment,  ultimately  successful — Austrian  bayonets 
can  no  more  protect  the  Pope  for  sinister  ends  than  the  fidlen  Bourbon. 
The  combination  of  Romanism  with  the  feudality  that  darkened  Europe 
for  ages  received  its  death-blow  in  France.     In  England  some  of  its 
dregs  still  remain,  for  her  revolution  did  not  sweep  away  all  their  bar- 
barisms, but  these  are  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  progress  of  laws 
enacted  in  the  improved  spirit  of  the  time.     In  this  state  of  things  the 
war  of  Rome,  with  the  advance  of  the  human  mind,  on  which,  with 
feudalism  at  its  side,  it  ever  waged  relentless  war,  opposing  to  intellectual 
freedom  and  the  welfare  of  the  many  a  fictitious  right  from  Heaven  t> 
govern  wrong — ^in  this  state  of  things,  it  set  at  nought  the  signs  of  th^ 
times,  until  its  adversity  was  beheld  without  respect  or  sympathy.  It  can««*. 
not  be  denied  that,  like  C8Bsar,  to  fall  with  dignity  is  some  claim  to  re*--., 
spect;  but  Rome  displayed  in  her  decline  nothing  worthy  of  her  paa.-^ 
fame ;  even  when  falling  she  fell  without  dignity,  with  Francis  of  Naples ^ 
too,  for  her  ally,  recalling  in  his  fall  the  distich,  . 

A  begging  prince,  what  beggar  pities  not ! 

"*His  Holiness  must  still  be  admitted  far  above  the  level  of  his  fnei^cl 
Francis  in  misfortune,  if  it  be  only  from  his  position,  and  the  respect  dca« 
to  him  from  thousands  who  have  a  right  to  ask  and  receive  credit  for 
sincerity  in  that  religious  belief,  which  must  not  be  refused  by  those  of  a 
different  faith.  They  cannot  credit  that  the  theocracy  of  Rome  has  lost 
the  charm  of  its  power  for  ever,  since  it  is  always  difficult  to  credit  what 
contravenes  high  hopes. 

But  we  are  not  now  objecting  to  the  Roman  faith  upon  religious 
grounds.  Litigious  ecclesiastics  on  both  sides  will  not  cease  to  keep  the 
minutest  of  such  differences  alive,  and  thus  exhibit  how  remote  from  the 
principles  both  affect  to  profess  are  those  which  prompt  or  guide  their 
discussions.  We  are  alluding  to  Rome  under  a  political  usurpation 
of  this  world  in  its  essence  or  character  that  has  worked  out  its  day- 
It  had  played  its  wary  and  proud  game  with  the  stolidity  of  crowns,  and 
invariably  won.  It  has  tried  the  same  means  against  mental  advance  in 
the  people,  and  been  beaten.  Despite  Index,  chain,  and  fag^t,  it  has 
fallen.  The  time  has  come  when  never  more  will  its  cogged  dice  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  for  the  honest  bones.  Never  as  before,  under  its  showy 
and  embroidered  robes,  its  golden  chalices,  its  censers  rolling  clouds  of 
fragrance,  its  images  and  gilded  altars,  with  more  than  the  ^'  pride,  poma 
and  circumstance"  of  heathen  temple  and  worship,  will  it  deface  the  simple 
and  sublime  worship  of  Him,  who,  pointedly  eschewing  those  low-minded 
toys,  gave  the  world  a  beautiful  faith  of  the  simplest  character,  of  which 
the  heart  was  the  depository,  and  of  which  an  individual,  worshipping  alone 
on  a  solitary  hill,  constituted  a  living  temple  under  a  worship  without 
formularies  at  all,  and  adapted  to  the  people  in  all  countries,  leaving  the 
things  of  Caesar  to  Caesar's  own  care,  and  high  priestcraft  to  its  subtleties. 
No  embroidered  garb,  no  glittering  ephod,  mitre-crowned,  became  widi 
its  faith  the  instrument  of  anathema,  nor  concealed  philters  to  work 
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miracles  under  a  consecrated  stole.     Simplicity  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  original  fiuth  which  Rome  simulated  in  a  day  that  is  past.     The 
papal  ensign  no  more  flaunts  on  the  breeze  from  the  walls  of  the  City  of 
the  Seven  Hills,  but  hangs  down  mournfully  and  unreverenced.     It  will 
aever  flatter  as  haughtily  again  as  in  the  past  ages.     Religiously  speak- 
ing, it  may  become  more  worthy  than  before ;  but  it  will  be  only  the 
shadow  of  the  dead  in  respect  to  power,  the  mere  reflexion  of  what  it 
-was  once  in  religious  despotism,  and  in  rule  over  monarchical  appre- 
liension.     Its  aged  limbs  may  continue  to  move  some  time  longer,  but  it 
-^nrill  be  as  the  muscle  of  the  dead  under  voltaic  action.     There  will  be  no 
areal  being.     As  with  man  himself,  so  it  is  with  his  labours  and  instita- 
^ons,  those  which  die  out  depart  for  ever. 

Rome  has  completed  its  cycle :  it  may  still  exist  in  decrepitude.     No 

anore  will  die  papacy  rule  by  acting  upon  human  fears.    The  pretence  of 

governing  politically,  by  alarming  the  consciences  of  men  respecting 

-^heir  fate  in  another  world  at  the  fiat  of  one  in  this,  self-elected  God's 

"^eegerent,  keeping  their  consciences  for  them  as  well — that  pretence 

snust  now  fail.     For  a  considerable  time  Rome  h  d  relied,  as  was  natural, 

*«ipon  Austria,  the  least  enlightened  of  all  the  European  courts.    Austria 

Siad  cast  over  the  Vatican  her  protecting  arm,  but  the  power  of  that 

is  withered ;  it  is  palsy-stricken.     Austria  can  no  longer  shield  her 

[)t6g6  from  her  own  humiliated  condition.     She  has  to  take  care  of 

erself.     The  interests  were  common,  but  they  were  both  dishonest  to 

^heir  people.     The  Italians  saw  their  opportunity.    Austria  was  expelled 

Arom  the  land  in  which,  under  every  possible  point  of  view,  she  was 

^  usurper  and  an  alien   oppressor.     The  last  protective  power  gone, 

.3lome   sank.     She  succumbed  to  resuscitated  Italy,  that  now  belongs 

"^o  her  own  children.     They  would  not  consent  to  the  demand  made  by 

^^he  Pope  for  a  restoration  of  territory,  and  for  the  authority  of  a  tem- 

•yoral  prince.   The  spiritual  claims  of  Rome  for  temporal  power  can  meet 

^vegard  no* more.     Italy  has  no  desire  to  be  ruled  again  by  a  conclave  of 

^priests,  in  common  with  those  of  other  provinces,  over  which  the  Roman 

"fciontiff  has  been  compelled  to  resign  his  authority.   The  people  will  never 

^^eopardise  their  unimpeachable  rights  to  enable  a  spurious  temporal  claim 

"^o  resume  its  power,  and  exhibit  its  wonted  arrogance  and  worldly  ambi- 

"^ion.     The  Church  affected  to  consider  her  kingdom  not  of  this  world. 

IXiet  her  own  word  be  taken,  her  own  expressed  desire  be  secured  to  her. 

"TjL'he  Italian  people  have  signified  by  actions,  which  speak  louder  than 

^^vords,  to  their  own  sovereign  and  to  the  world  that  they  will  render 

^*  temporal"  obedience  to  that  sovereign  alone,  for  they  have  selected  him 

"^vbo  is  to  rule  over  them,  and  disavow  *^  divine  right,"  the  abracadabra 

moi  monarchical  rule  in  dark  times.     They  owe  the  Pope  only  ecclesias- 

"^ical  obedience  as  the  spiritual  head  of  their  Church,  and  no  more.     It 

"^rould  be  wonderful  how  his  Holiness  can  have  the  conscience  to  demand 

^nore,  while  declaring  in  the  same  breath  the  vanity  of  earthly  things, 

^md  boasting  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  were  it  not  that  so 

^ooany  ecclesiastics  have,  in  place  of  a  decision  by  truth  and  plain  sense,  a 

latent  power  of  reconciling  contradictions  upon  an  emergency,  and  reducing 

treason  to  a  convenience — a  power  quite  marvellous,  belonging  to  no  other 

Girder  of  men.     The  age  has,  however,  borrowed  a  hint  from  their  virtue 

Sn  this  respect^  by  regarding  the  past  thunders  of  the  Vatican  no  more 
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than  ihe  squibs  let  off  to  celebrate  the  papal  birthday,  or  rather  its  anni 
versary,  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  His  Holiness  may  rstahi  >di 
keys  of  St.  Peter,  but  he  has  no  thrones,  like  his  predecessors,  to  beatCM 
upon  favoured  candidates  for  defence  or  subservience.  The  lord  of  tih 
City  of  the  Seven  Hilb  must  fall  bade  upon' the  Roman  bishopric  akxu 
and  to  retain  his  present  titles  put  up  with  a  spiritual  dominion,  as  til 
early  apostles  did,  who  never  used  it  as  a  pis  alter .  They  had  no  mmbi 
tion  to  wear  triple  crowns,  put  on  purple,  and  demand  that  -prinoes  slu! 
kiss  their  feet,  for  they  had  not  such  a  thirst  after  worldly  vanities,  bo 
after  universal  dominion.  Rome,  too  weak  to  resist  the  attack  of  one  c 
the  provinces  over  which  she  had  before  held  absolute  dominion  by  men 
of  Austria — that  had  an  eye  upon  it  for  herself — still  spoke  as  if  ah 
commanded  as  many  millions  as  Xerxes  led  against  Greece. 

How  is  the  mighty  fJEillen  !  What  has  become  of  that  ambition  wKIq 
aspired  so  lately  to  dominion  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  ?  Tarshi^ 
IS  desokte.  Its  own  children  are  rebellious.  Its  temporal  sway  is  fi 
ever  gone,  or  reduced  to  a  shadow,  to  a  cloud,  that  may  be  dissipated  b 
a  rpphyr. 

Singular  is  the  change  time  and  reason  have  effected  in  the  wofl^ 
but  most  in  having  overcome  even  papal  obstinacy,  and  humbled  i( 
de  facto,  if  not  in  its  own  conceit.  It  cost  the  papal  constancy  aod 
hauteur  two  centuries  and  more  to  acknowledge  one  physical  truth,  aid 
to  do  that  justice  to  Galileo,  for  example,  which  the  less  proud,  ignonat, 
and  aspiring  had  long  ago  conceded.  Two  centuries  and  more  w«e 
needful  to  compel  a  Pope  to  assent  to  a  self-evident  truth.  Hariog 
denied  that  the  earth  moves,  it  must  not  be  admitted,  if  doubted  by  ti» 
wearer  of  the  triple  crown.  The  world  must  forget  the  denial  befiore 
Rome  admits  the  fact.  A  better  picture  of  the  papal  drag  upon  te 
progress  of  truth  for  centuries,  as  well  as  its  immeasurable  pride,  ctM 
not  have  been  conceived  in  the  way  of  illustration.  Was  it  not  tnna 
that  such  an  obstacle  retarding  the  wheels  of  truth  and  humaoitjf 
Aould  be  abandoned,  from  its  l^ing  across  the  track  of  iintellectual  al- 
vancement? 

The  forward  movement  of  the  human  mind  may  be  retanied,  batii£ 
cannot  be  arrested,  in  these  days  by  popes  or  kings.  Knowledge  will 
enlarge  its  sphere,  and  if  neither  are  content  to  share  in  its  progre8g,4C 
will  triumph  over  their  hostility.  It  will  do  more ;  it  will  precipitito 
them  &om  an  elevation  of  which  they  are  unworthy.  Yet,  shaken  to 
its  foundation,  the  Vatican  still  hopes  against  hope. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Pope  was  regarded  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ  H9 
was  supported  by  the  credulity  and  intellectual  deficiency  of  princes,  wlxv 
being  of  this  world  and  the  priest  of  the  superior,  were  persuadedtt^ 
become  obedient  to  him  on  the  very  ground  of  their  o(wn  defi(»eiicy 
in  station.  By  the  confessional,  the  Pope  subjected  monarohs  to.hu 
will.  He  denounced  hierarchies,  set  feudality  at  defiance,  or  made  itiins 
footstool,  and  proclaimed  all  men  equal  before  himself.  He  «ummoaad 
them  as  being  the  Vicar  of  God  upon  earth,  and  so  bound  -to  pay^itia 
obedience.  He  thundered  forth. his  censures  as  being  the  repneaentative 
of  the  humble  Nazarine,  without  fearing  that  the  diserepanoy  betwttfi 
the  character  of  such  a  representative  as  he  was  and  the  past  reality 
would  dare  to  be  questioned  by  the  superstitious  who  feared,  or  by  lie 
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obtuse  ualettered,  who  had  no  power  of  judgment  on  auch  questions, 
beiog  instructed  to  leave  them  to  their  spiritual  teachers.     Thus  men 
Jived  and  moved  by  the  Papal  mandate,  religiously  and  politically.    The 
jffiest  ruled  .prinees  by  his  arrogance  and  their  fears.     He  ruled  the 
masses,  too,  by  his  mandate,  as  their  spiritual,  head.     Popular  convictions 
were  then  with  the  popes,  and  they  are  strong  and  cannot  be  shaken 
m^out  violent  reactions,  even  in  their  own  too  evident  perversions  in 
dark  ages.     Governments  can  only  last  while  in  a  certain  xionformity 
with  the  people,  for,  after  all,  they  are  constrained  by  them  for  good  or 
■e?il.    All  power  must,  if  unconsciously,  emanate  &om  them.     Thus  the 
papal  rule,  by  its  subtlety  and  affectation  of  a  high  calling,  had  sustained 
itself  for  ages,  supporting  truth  and  justice,  or  depreciating  them — to- 
day humane,  to-morrow  mereiless,  as  it  suited  a  crafty,  or  daring,  or  un- 
priDcipled  ambition.     Kings  were  interdicted,  or  made  to  bow  before  the 
nitre;  their  policy  counteracted,  and  their  consciences  alarmed.    If  here 
and  there  a  sovereign  seemed  to  disdain  the  owner  of  the  triple  crown, 
the  thunders  of  St.  Peter  were  hurled  against  the  crowned  offender  with 
temble  effect     Humiliations  and  apologies  followed,  for  the  terrors  of 
excommunication  were  dreaded  by  the  proudest  thrones.    Instances  need 
not  be  quoted;  they  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  history.     The  union  of 
pride,  insolence,  and  cruelty  in  him,  who  proposed  to  represent  in  per- 
sonality the   humility,    simplicity,    and   holy  kind-heartedness   of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  was  notorious,  yet  not  conspicuous  enough  to  over- 
come the  intellectual  prostration  of  the  masses,  on  remarking  its  incon- 
fflsteocy.    The  papal  vengeance,  too,  and  the  dire  penalty  of  resistance 
to  the  most  absolute  of  all  authorities  were  so  many  obstacles  to  over- 
coming what  was  established  by  that  ancestral  wisdom,  which,  it  was  art- 
fully taught,  was  only  to  l)e  found  in  the  deeds  and  axioms  of  the  darker 
A^.    But  enough ;  Rome  now  turned  in  vain  to  her  old  ally.     She 
cried  in  vain  to  Vienna :  "  Come  to  :my  aid,  set  up  my  banner;  we  are 
*tle  to  aid  each  other !" 

The  truth  is  that,  as  a  political  institution,  Rome,  having  terminated 
jts  career,  is  abandoned  to  her  own  feeble  resources.  The  Eternal  City 
M  «o  longer  regarded  but  in  her  religious  vocation.  Let  her  cherish  her 
power  there  if  she  pleases,  and  make  the  most  of  her  theocracy.  The 
^  -'ge  is  tolerant.  The  temporal  rulers  will  secure  .freedom  of  worship  to 
«1  creeds.  The  age,  too,  tends  at  present,  and  soon  will  tend  more,  to 
place  all  creeds  upon  an  equality,  and  thus  terminate  those  unseemly  reli- 
^ous  differences  which  are  so  strongly  opposed  to  social  peace  and  reli- 
gious truth,  repressing,  also,  the  unseemly  scenes  which  are  every  day 
^^tiqg  at  our  own  doors,  in  at  ime  of  great  toleration  to  religious 
•entiment  everywhere,  compared  to  the  spirit  displayed  within  living 
Jftemory. 

That  Rome  has  been  reduced  to  limits  little  calculated  to  content  her 

ttiaatiate  ambition  is  true  enough.     Was  that  ambition  consistent  with 

.  Ae  doctrines  and  practices  of  which  it  would  be  supposed  she  was  the 

i>lgan  of  administration  ?     It  is  clear  this  was  not  so.     Her  ends  were 

more  positively  selfish  than  religious.     Power  veiled  At  times  by  the 

£uth,  but  as  often  boldly  displayed  before  the  noontide  sun,  was  her  aim. 

Uot  long  ago  Rome  held  in  command  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 

which  she  had  always  bestowed  where  it  appeared  likely  to  Adnoinifiter 
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best  to  her  own  private  and  temporal  views.  Fer  the  notorioosly  bt 
morals  and  loose  conduct  of  the  people,  she  let  them  pass  as  long  as  the 
were  obedient.  The  crown  was  in  her  interest,  and  this  was  enough  t 
assure  her  of  temporal  power  in  that  quarter.  Morality  was  of  no  im 
portance.  It  was  different  in  relation  to  her  power  in  the  middle  staU 
and  north  of  the  peninsula.  There,  where  Rome  had  once  decided  th 
disputes  of  nations  herself,  without  other  aid,  as  when,  at  Liguano,  Bft 
barossa  was  routed.  He,  in  the  first  instance,  conciliated  the  Fop^ 
whose  word  finally,  such  was  the  papal  influence  in  the  north,  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  Lombard  league.*  The  Pope  claimed  the  centre  o 
Italy  as  heir  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  the  territory  from  Rome  tc 
the  Po.  Complications  arose,  but  the  grasp  of  the  Church  turned  it  to 
its  own  profit,  and  a  new  state  of  equilibrium  ruled  in  Europe— the 
effects  of  the  league  of  Cambray.  The  war  against  France  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  made  by  England,  and  numerous  changes  and  intrigues  under 
Pope  Julius,  show  how  strong  was  then  the  itch  of  temporal  power  b  tbe 
rulers  of  Rome,  and  how  far  her  preponderance  effected  her  desire.  This 
preponderance  was  at  its  highest  point  in  Italy,  as  regards  dictation  to 
the  temporal  governments,  when  the  Reformation  broke  out.  From  thafe 
period  it  was  remarkable  that  the  Catholic  Church  began  by  degrees  to 
lose  its  political  influence.  The  princes  of  Europe,  as  if  ashamed  of  their 
former  weak  conduct,  exhibited  less  fear  of  the  papal  power,  and  begaa 
by  little  and  little  to  free  themselves  from  their  former  ignominioufl 
shackles.  The  popular  element  had  no  politically  constituted  head,  bat 
it  acted  with  no  less  force  under  the  robe  of  Luther  than  it  had  dose 
under  the  purple  of  Gregory. 

Julius  11.  made  Italy  his  sole  care,  and  insulated  himself  from  the  sor- 
rounding  princes.  He  gave  place,  at  his  decease,  to  the  celebrated 
Leo  X.  That  Pope  treated  all  monarchs  upon  an  equality  with  "  Hiefa 
Church''  pride — often  with  an  air  of  decided  superiority.  Bat  we 
emperor,  Charles  V.,  made  Rome  feel  that  her  desire  of  temporal  powsi 
was  incurably  wounded.  At  the  same  moment  Luther  was  making  fl 
breach  in  her  spiritual  defences.  For  three  centuries  subsequently  the 
efforts  of  Rome  were  vain  to  regain  what  she  had  lost.  She  could  nc 
more  pass  the  line  of  demarcation.  She  could  no  longer  arbitrate  tc 
thrones.  Kings  knelt  no  more  at  her  feet.  She  no  longer,  with  a  proud 
and  lofty  air,  visited  or  addressed  courts  with  her  high-sounding  lan- 
guage. She  changed  her  tactics  afterwards,  and  crept  into  the  presmMe 
of  temporal  princes  disguised  in  the  mantle  of  Loyola.  It  was  not  oni 
of  the  reach  of  human  prescience  to  foretel  that  the  day  would  sooo 
arrive  when  the  Pope  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  openly,  at  least,  thai 
pernicious  alliance  at  the  dictum  of  civilisation  after  having  used  it  for  aC 
sorts  of  indefensible  ends.  Thus,  despite  the  pomps  of  the  past,  tfai 
Pope  now  sees  himself  reduced  to  seek  his  vengeance  in  appeals  tc 
Heaven.  Neither  Austria  nor  the  Jesuits  have  power  longer  to  aia  him— 
reduced  to  the  exercise  of  a  few  ceremonies,  and  the  utterance  of  iva^ 
tent  menaces  and  appeals  to  that  unlistening  Heaven  which  his  order] 
existing  for  sacred  purposes  originally,  had  for  ages  been  outraging. 

*  Reference  for  the  facts,  which  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  quote  httf, 
may  he  found  in  all  the  different  histories  of  Italy. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  papal  Rome  almost  ever  since  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  so  fallen  is  it  at  present.  It  still  denounces  and 
is  dbreg^rded;  it  complains,  and  is  un pitied ;  it  threatens,  and  its  menaces 
are  despised.  Still  it  combats  to  the  last  against  the  progress  of  the 
homaa  mind;  it  sees,  without  the  power  of  preventing  it,  that  new 
lessons  of  conduct  must  rule  in  the  religious  world  ;  that  all  creeds  will 
have  an  equal  protection  ;  that  with  the  discrepancies  of  a  faith  that  still 
Utcs  but  faint,  time-worn,  and  gasping,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  mother  of 
dead  nations,  its  remembrances  must  soon  assimilate  with  the  past  if  it 
will  not  advance.  Its  unsound  principles  and  selfish  ends  must  inevitably 
become  no  more  than  the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made,  and  be- 
fore long  rest  upon  the  relics  of  a  belief,  in  considering  which  mankind 
most  marvel  how  its  aberrations  from  truth  and  reason  and  the  profes- 
sions of  its  own  children  originated.  It  must  marvel  itself  at  so  long  an 
existence,  so  protracted  a  toleration  by  reason  and  the  dictates  of 
ibe  sense  of  the  common  family  of  nations.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
ibe  feudal  system  had  been  the  great  support  of  its  ambition,  until 
Charles  V.  restrained  its  further  advance.  Thus,  for  three  centuries 
past*Rome  struggled  to  regain  her  lost  ground  in  vain.  Her  previous 
wide  domination  over  thrones  ceased.  No  more  kings  were  seen  prostrate 
ttthe  feet  of  a  Roman  pontiff.  The  Vicar  of  Christ  was  humbled,  but 
still  carried  a  proud  front  in  his  stronghold,  while  the  temporal  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  not  Roman,  were  in  their  turn  employed  in  obliterating,  if 
possible,  the  popular  element,  and  all  that  was  conspicuous  attached  to 
It.  In  this  all  the  crowns,  single  or  triple,  more  or  less  partook.  Some 
showed  the  spirit,  but,  daunted  by  the  enterprise,  dropped  into  half 
loeasures. 

^  Still  the  popular  element  could  not  be  extinguished,  and  in  due  time 
^wdicated  itself  or  showed  its  power.    Parliamentary  reform,  in  England, 
proved  that  the  principle  only  slumbered  there.     In  France,  the  com- 
pression of  the  popular  power  had  exploded  in  living  thunder,  scattering 
ft  devastation  proportioned  to  the  compression.  At  the  French  Revolution^ 
1^  appeal  for  aid  was  made  by  the  Bourbons  to  the  saintship  of  Rome  to 
'^ixrl  the  denunciations  of  the  Vatican  against  the  opponents  of  divine 
'■ght.     Thrones  have  been  accustomed  to  use  any  means  to  an  end.    The 
^peal  of  a  "  Church  in  danger,*'  was  here,  as  in  some  other  instances 
•***ce,  employed  to  the  support  of  arbitrary   principles   and   a  rotten 
^^Btem.     Rome,  neglected  Rome,  where  the  popular  principle  began  to 
J^dicate  itself,  was  called  on  to  personate  the  champion  of  the  absolutists 
^  Prance,  and  to  place  itself  in  front  of  the'  battle  for  those  who  before 
^ew  Rome  but  as  a  name.     The  act  deceived  nobody,  for  the  end  was 
■'Hj  clear.     Italy  saw  through  the  trick,  and  why  the  neglect  of  her  sons 
"^^  ceased  until  that  ominous  moment.     The  pontiff,  who  had  been  ac- 
^^^tstomed,  in  the  jargon  of  the  papal  conclave,  when  opposed,  to  speak  of 
Martyrdom,  bent  as  flexibly  before  the  changes  of  the  hour  in  France  as 
^  8upple  reed  before  the  tempest. 

Tne  popular  principle  next  became  embodied  in  a  military  form  under 
Napoleon  I.,  as  it  had  been  formerly  under  Luther  in  a  religious  one. 
Checked  for  a  moment  by  his  brother  despots  self-named  the  Holy  Al- 
^ance,  embodying  the  time-shattered  feudality  of  old  for  a  passing 
foment,  Rome,  just  before  courted,  now  hoped  for  a  permanent  rein- 
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statement  as  in  past*  days,  but  in  vain.     No  honest  retarn  waff  made  foxr^ 
her  good  will,  and  all  hope  of  gain  and  aggrandisement  vanished  whei^^ 
the  Bourbons  fell  with  its  bigot-head,  Charles  X.     Rome  had  been  re<«-^ 
strained  by  concordats  on  the  part  of  France,  it  is  true,  but  still  she  wa^ 
in  name  the  cherished  son  of  the  Church,  although  the  filial  afFection  wa.^ 
not  of  the  strongest.  Itome,  as  before  said,  was  constrained  at  last  to  rel^^ 
upon  congenial  and  despotic  Austria  as  her  right  hand — Austria  garrx-^ 
soned  her  cities,  but  it  regarded  the  trust  like  a  half-hungry  man,  who 
being  guardian  of  another's  food,  is  prepared  to  swallow  it  up  at  ttjl^ 
first  opportunity.     At  last,  France  behaved  to  his  Holiness  like  anoth^j 
Absalom  to  his  parent,  restored  temporal  Italy  to  its  lawful  owners  tfc^ 
Italian  people,  and  the  Pope's  temporal  power  ceased  beyond  the  walls  of 
Rome.* 

But  even  then  the  Roman  faith,  the  kingdom  not  of  this  world,  re- 
mained to  her.     The  ceremony  and  pomp  of  St.  Peter's  were  still  hew. 
She  might  canopy  its  lofty  roof  with  clouds  of  incense,  and  exalt  ihe 
Host  amid  admiring  thousands,  but  what  claim  save  unchristian  ambitloa 
had  Rome  beyond  the  kingdom  not  of  this  world  ?     Here  is  the  point, 
no  matter  for  what  is  consistent  with  the  book  of  Christianity.    Con- 
sistency is  out  of  the  question  in  a  temporal  creed,  built  upon  begging 
the  question  of  St.  Peter  having  been  in-  Rome,  which  there  is  no  prooC 
he  ever  had  been,  and  that  he  fbunded  a  bishopric  there,  afterwards 
metamorphosed  into  the  papacy.     No  matter  that  the  institutes  of  the^ 
Christian  faith  had  been  confided  to  heads  with  the  triple  diadem  tluL* 
out-Heroded  temporal  rulers  in  crime  and  ambition.  They  were  Heaven's 
vicegerents  still,  and  their  reigns  must  all  be  considered  sacred.     Wb<9 
would  uphold  a  kingdom  on  the  character  of  its  not  being  of  this  worid,i::F 
it  were  not  to  be  seasoned  with  a  fair  quantum  of  temporal  advantage  as 
a  makeweight  ? 

Italy  contains  above  twenty  millions  of  conscientious  Catholics,  wLo 
diflPer  with  his  Holiness  upon  the  question  of  the  temporal  power,  retain- 
ing their  firith  still.  They  claim  that  power  as  their  own  right.  Tbey 
rightly  regard  the  old  papal  use  of  it  as  an  abuse — a  usurpation.  Are  the 

*  In  1814,  when,  in  all  the  insolence  of  triumph  by  foreign  bayonets  Ae 
Bourbons  returned  to  France,  and  the  Holy  Alliance  deemed  its  leaden  fte 
Solomons  and  Goliahsof  the  age,  intellectually  feeble  as  they  showed  themsdvei 
by  results,  Louis  XVIII.  gave  a  charter  to  the  French,  in  which  he  insolently 
disavowed  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  government  that  had  occurred  from  tin 
death  of  Louis  XVI. !  He  also  condescended  to  give  France  a  charter,  such  ai 
it  was,  for  all  time  to  come!  The  Pope,  too,  in  like  plenitude  of  the  bayonet-lsf 
of  his  allies,  issued  a  bull,  after  re-establishing  the  order  of  Jesuits,  so  oonvinced 
was  he  of  the  wisdom  and  permanence  in  power  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  This  bull 
is  worthy  of  being  repeated.  It  must  recal  how  well  it  harmonised  with  Lord  ' 
Castlereagh's  depth  of  mind  as  a  statesman  and  that  of  his  holy  allies.  ^We 
command  that  the  present  letters  be  invariably  observed,  according  to  their ^m 
and  tenure,  in  ail  times  to  oome^  that  they  may  obtain  their  fiill  ao^  entire  eflbdk 
and  that  they  never  may  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  or  scrutiny  of  aafijiidgt, 

BB  THE  AUTHORITY  WITH  WHICH  HE  IS  INVESTED  WHAT  IT  MAY  !      Should  anyOtt 

seek  to  infHnge  the  smallest  particle  of  this  ordinance,  or  oppose  the  same  by  an 
AunAcious  i;bhbritt,  let  him  remember  that  he  thereby  will  ineur  the  imir 
nation  of  Almighty  God  and  of  theapostolie  saints  Peter  and  Paul  1"  WaA  i 
lesson  has  been  given  since  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  politic  arrangements  d 
the  Holy  Alliance,  and  of  the  levity  of  Vatican  thunder  so  mighty  of  intentioD! 
lYho  now  heeds  documents  so  inveterately  ibeble  in  their  insolence  ? 


Xtalianfl  free  to  choose  their  system  of  governmeut  or  not  ?    His  Holine£(!i.' 
89ys  not:  and  his  creatures  alone  reply  ''Amen."     The  Italians^  like 
others  of  the  enlightened  world,  will  in  future  march  parallel  with  free, 
nations.  They  will  no  longer  suhmit  to  a  proscription  of  ideas,  to  Church 
dependence,  to  the  Index,  to  a  denial  of  private  judgment,  to  a  civil  rtile 
of  priests^  to  the  stamp  of  impiety  being  placed  upon  knowledge.     IE 
this  be  rebellion  against  the  Holy  See,  because  it  is  public  enlightenment, 
then  the  Italian  people  will  consent  to  be  in  error.     Will  the  enlightened 
nations  of  the  world  not  agree  to  this  as  a  fact  ?     Would  not  Rome 
have  been  wiser  to  have  kept  to  the  crosier  in  place  of  craving  after  a 
cro¥m  ?     R6me  alone  is  ample  for  the  independence  of  the  head  of  her. 
faith.     Her  religious  influence  would  still  be  felt  everywhere,  for.  hei* 
devotees-  possess  institutions  of  no  stinted  limit,  and  she   might  still 
iisue  her.  oradte  or  her  commands  from  St,  Peter's  chair;  monastery-  and 
ooHvents  and  their  children  are  still  her  own.     She  might  still  be  an., 
apostle  among  them,  and  advance  civilisation  too,  had  she  not  denounced 
all  prc^pression,  all  social  advance,  all  claim  to  be  a  benefactor  to  her  race 
by  the  extension  of  knowledge.     By  the  opposite  conduct  alone  can  ^a» 
survive  long,  and  retain  influenoe.      Human  intelligence  will  continue  to 
advaoee,  despite,  bull  and  anathema,  and  overwhelm  her.     The  Pope  has 
dtosen  to  pursue  a  retrograde  course,  and  in  sympathy  for  him  England 
18  educating  proselytes  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  Church,  thus  adding  to 
the  vitality  of  the  Roman  faith  at  a  moment  when  it  can  only  be  preserved, 
by  its  proelsuming  that  which  it  has  never  yet  been  permitted  by  its  headi 
to  acknowledge,  and  of  which  the  proverbial  obstinacy  of  the  priesthood 
will  ever  thwart  the  good  policy.     The  pomps  of  the  Catholic  Church 
may  continue  to  seduce  wesik  minds  even  when  it  is  itself  on  the  verge 
of  the  sepulchre^     It  is-  now  at  the  entrance,  and,  when  prostrate  there,, 
it  will  be  succeeded  by  new  institutions.     It  is  the  law  of  sublunary 
things.     Everything  changes  to  make  way  for  progressive  benefits^  the 
bftieet.aft  well  as  the  vainest.     The  Pope  will  not  give  way  to  the  unity.' 
and  nationality  of  Italy  even  in  the  last  struggles  of  senility  on  the  parti 
of  its  traditions.     He  will  appeal  to  Heaven,  he  will  threaten,  he  will, 
still  invoke  the  command  of  the  temporal  power,  affect  to  desire  martyr^ 
dom,  and  amid  harmless  denunciations  protract  the  duration  of  hisrfeeblei--. 
ness^  he  will  still  crave  and  be  the  representative  of  defeated  ambition,, 
and  the  victim  of  perished  illusions.     He  will  leave  a  moral  for  his. sue-- 
oessors,  and  hia  biography  will  be  of  service  to  the  world  in  protecting  it . 
against  the  ambition  of  the  heads  of  all  Churches  that  have  had. noble 
opportunities  for  good,  and  sacrificed  all  to  pride,  hatred  of  progress,  and 
lu^  of  wealth  and  secular  power. 

But  wherefore  thus  offer  unwholesome  sacrifices?  Wherefore,  amid  the 
rapid  advances  of  the  human  mind,  retrograde  thus?  Why  not  assimilate 
with  the  Italian  people,  and  not,  at  such  a  moment  as  the  present,  lust 
after  the  blackness  of  gloom  of  the  middle-age  worship  ?  Render  to 
Csesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  give  the  Church  that  due  which, 
while  it  should  not  savour  of  the  things  of  this  world,  should  not  nurture 
that  superstition  than  which  nothing  is  more  distant  from  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity;  not,  indeed,  that  faith  founded  by  the  tools  of  the 
Emperor  Constantino,  but  by  the  apostles.  Is  it  not  politic,  if  religion 
be  really  the  question,  and  not  the  extension  of  priestly  ambition,  that 
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man  should  seek  the  enlightenmeDt  of  his  kind  rather  than  cover  it  with 
the  black  garb  of  a  perverse  igpiorance,  in  order  to  misrule  the  human 
mind  more  effectually?     Is  it  not  prudent  to  silence  censures  rather  than 
provoke  them?     Perhaps  this  recourse  to  dark  times  and  analogous 
opinions,  in  order  to  augment  priestly  power,  is  a  sort  of  challenge  to 
attract  pity  by  courting  persecution.     Unhappily,  if  such  be  the  case, 
there  is  no  chance  of  martyrdom  in  the  present  day.     The  risk  may  be 
run  with  impunity.  Smithfield  will  be  desolate  as  far  as  the  stake  is  con- 
cerned. There  will  be  no  retaliation  for  its  past  fires,  en  revanche,  as  thes- 
French  would  say,  thanks  to  the  rule  of  the  secular  power,  and  to  thesr- 
days  of  enlightenment  so  abhorrent  to  the  semi-votaries  of  the  papak^ 
power  existent  here,  and  lusting  to  become  wholly  so. 

But  many  of  our  clergy  go  over  to  Rome ;  the  more  sincere  in  retro— ^ 
gradation  do  so  openly,  the  less  honourable  by  stealth,  softly  treading  oc:^ 
tiptoe  in  the  old  track,  now  a  short  step,  and  then  a  longer  step.     Thi.^^ 
apostate  repeating  some  passages  exclusively  Roman,  with  lips  scarcel^^> 
parted,  as  he  passes  up  his  church  aisle,  masked  with  some  many-coloure*^^ 
vestment  from  Rome  half  hidden,  or  bearing  some  gewgaw  derived  froc^r^ 
Jewish  or  heathen  worship,  which  Rome  had  introduced  into  her  service — ^S.^ 
may  be  with  a  chalice  of  holy  water  beneath  a  stole,  thus  trying  the  pubL5.<^ 
patience  with  new-old  superstitions.  This,  too,  at  a  moment  when  Catholicia  m^ti 
is  relaxing  its  former  strictness,  and  travelling  in  a  good  degree  with  ttm^ 
age  in  respect  to  civil  liberty.     The  reformed  Catholic  Church  is  not  ^feo 
the  taste  of  our  ecclesiastical  deserters.  They  thirst  after  those  days  wh^z^ 
popes  outwitted  monarchs,  and  nations  were  led  by  St.  Peter's  ring  thnji8^ 
through  their  noses.     They  would  scout  a  milder  Catholicism  than  tlmal; 
of  the  middle  ages.     All  this  at  a  time  when  a  part  of  the  Church  oF 
England,  as  was  observed  by  an  eminent  dissenter  from  it  the  other  dajr^ 
••  never  was  more  actively  employed  in  doing  good." 

A  stranger,  from  the  desire  of  returning  to  Rome  thus  exemplified^ 
might  suppose  our  Church  falling,  in  place  of  flourishing,  by  these  clerical 
desertions,  prompted  by  the  desire  of  priestly  power,  or  by  the  memory 
of  Thomas  a  Becket  and  of  Loyola.     But  houses  are  said  to  be  forsakeo 
at  times  by  rats,  and  that  most  unaccountably.     Our  Church  suffers  just 
now  in  a  similar  matter.     Ratting  has  become  common,  and  the  practice 
does  not  seem  to  diminish  among  the  feeble-minded,  for  religion  has  often 
in   weak  hearts  pretty  strong  ambitions.     Can  the  Church  of  England 
expect  to  survive  an  exode  so  extensive — ought  it  not  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  purification  of  the  Protestant  Temple  ? 

Ctbus  Reddjito. 
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ABOUT  CONSUMING  ONE'S  OWN  SMOKE. 

A  QUAIITT  TEXT  PRACTICALLY  APPLIED. 

By  Francis' J acox. 

T*fiERE  18  a  period  in  the  inDer-HFe-history  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  great 
clotlies'-philosopher,  Teufelsdrockh  of  Weissnichtwo,  when  his  passionate 
soul,  agitated  with  all  the  problems  of  this  unintelligible  world,  precipi- 
tated, through  '*  a  shivered  Universe,"  has  only  one  of  three  things  to 
propose  for  him  to  do  next :  establish  himself  in  Bedlam  ;  take  to  writing 
Satanic  Poetry  ;  or  blow  out  his  brains.  In  the  progpress  towards  either 
of  which  consummations,  do  not  less  philosophical  readers,  it  is  asked, 
anticipate  extravagance  enough ;  ''  breast-beating,  brow-beating  (against 
walls),  lion-bellowings  of  blasphemy,  and  the  like,  stampings,  smitings, 
breakages  of  furniture,  if  not  arson  itself  P''  But  nowise  so  does  Teu- 
felsdrockh deport  him.  ^<  What  ragings  and  despairings  soever  Teu- 
felsdrockh's  soul  was  the  scene  of,  he  has  the  goodness  to  conceal  under 
ft  quiet  opaque  cover  of  Silence."  The  first  mad  paroxysm  past,  he 
"buttoned  himself  together,*'  we  are  told;  was  meek,  silent,  or  spoke  of 
^e  weather  and  the  journals:  only  by  a  transient  knitting  of  those 
^ag^gy  brows,  by  some  deep  flash  of  those  eyes,  glancing  one  knew  not 
^liether  with  tear-dew  or  with  fierce  fire, — might  you  have  guessed  what 
ft  Oehenna  was  within ;  that  a  whole  Satanic  School  were  spouting, 
thougb  inaudibly,  there.  "  To  consume  your  own  choler,  as  some 
ckirnneys  consume  their  own  smoke;  to  keep  a  whole  Satanic  School 
spouting,  if  it  must  spout,  inaudibly,  is  a  negative  yet  no  slight  virtue, 
^^r  one  of  the  commonest  in  these  times."* 

The  very  head  and  front  of  this  offending  in  the  Satanic  School, 
^yron  himself,  has  he  not  said. 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  simerance  make  its  firm  anode 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms :  mute 
The  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load. 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence, — not  bestoVd 
In  vain  should  such  examples  be ;  if  they, 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood, 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear, — it  is  but  for  a  aay.f 

Sjron  was   twitted,  however,  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  with  having  wailed 
upon  the  housetop. 

Depend  upon  it,  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  Bennet  Langton — and  he  was 
constantly  saying  the  same  thing,  £^  pour  cause,  to  too  demonstrative 
James  Boswell, — depend  upon  it,  that  if  a  man  talks  of  his  misfortunes, 
there  is  something  in  them  that  is  not  disagreeable  to  him ;  for  when 
there  is  nothing  but  pure  misery,  there  never  is  any  recourse  to  the 
mention  of  it. J     To  Boswell  the  Doctor  writes  in  1778 :  "  When  any 

*  Sartor  Resartus,  book  IL  ch.  vi. 

t  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  canto  iv. 

X  From  Langton's  Johnsoniana. 
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fit  of  anxiety,  or  gloominess,  or  perversion  of  mind,  lays  hold  upon  you, 
make  it  a  rule  not  to  publish  it  by  complaints,  but  exert  your  whole  care 
to  hide  it :  by  endeavouring  to  hide  it,. you  will  drive  it  away."*    A  year 
and  a  half  later  he  renews  and  re-enforces  the  admonition :  '^  You  are 
always  complaining  of  melancholy,  and  I  conclude  from  those  complaints 
that  you  are  fond  of  it.     No  man  talks  of  that  which  he  is  desirous  to 
conceal,  and  every  man  desires  to  conceal  that  of  which  he  is  ashamed. 
Do  not  pretend  to  deny  it ;  manifestum  habemus  furem ;  make  it  an  in- 
variable and  obligatory  law  to  yourself,  never  to  mention  your  own  mental 
diseases.  .  .  .  From  this  hour  speak  no  more  about  them."  t     Next  year* 
Mr.  Boswell  is  found  pestering  himself  and  his  friend  with  obstinate 
questionings  and  dismal  misgivings  all  about  fixed  fate,  free-will,  aod  fon        _ 
knowledge  absolute ;  and  an  impatient  epistle  from  Johnson  opens -witfc^^ 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  hoped  you  had  got  rid  of  all  this  hypocrisy  of.  misery^^^,^ 
What  have  you  to  do  with  Liberty  and  Necessity  ?     Or  what,  mare  tha»-^^|| 
to  hold  your  tongue  about  it?" J 

Horace  Walpole  professed  himself  an  adherent,  on  principle,  to  th^r;:;^)^ 
silent  system,  in  times  of  trouble.  Nature  takes  care,  he  says^  that  hop^^  ^^ 
less  griefs  should  not  be  permanent ;  "  and  I  have  seen,''  he  tells  La^^^„ 

OiBory,  '^  so  much  afiectation  of  lamentation  where  little  was  felt,,  and     j 

know  so  well  that  I  have  often  felt  most  where  I  have  discovered  I< 
that  I  will  profane  my  affection  to  my  lost  friend  §  with  no  ostent- 
tion.  ...  I  live  enough  in  solitude  to  indulge  all  my  sensations,  wit^'^^-.^^ 
out  troubling  others."  || 

Sir  Walter  Scott^  in  his  manly,  unaffected  way,  adverts  at  the  elose  of 

one  of  his  poems  to  the  solace  the  composition  of  it  had  afforded  him  in 

hours  of  secret  depression — 

Through  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  known, 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawn'd  wearier  day. 
And  bitterer  was  tne  grief  devoured  alone.^ 

At  the  time  of  his  severe  illness,  in  1819,  when  dictating  one  of  —  his 
novels  to  William  Laidlaw,  the  physical  agony  he  endured  the  wfa^^ile 
made  it  a  marvel  to  his  amanuensis — and  to  a  second  one,  John  Balh  in- 
tyne — how  he  could  possibly  nerve  his  mind  to  the  exigencies  of  comi  do* 
sition.  The  affectionate  Laidlaw,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  describes  the  sce^^Bie^ 
implored  him  to  stop  dictating,  when  his  audible  suffering  filled  eve =^iy 

r.use.     "  Nay,  Willie,'*  he  answered,  "  only  see  that  the  doors  are  ^m^mst 
would  fain  keep  all  the  cry  as  well  as  all  the  wool  to  ourselves  ;  but as 

tb  giving  over  work,  that  can  only  be  when  I  am  in  woellen."**     ]tt — \ss 
Martineau,  in  h^.  essays  written  from  a  sick-room,  declares  that  ^^iie 
knows  of  no  comfort,  at.  the  end  of  a  day  of  suffering,  comparable  to  tK'^ut 
of  feeling  that,  however  it  may  have  been  with  one's  self,. no  one  else  fcws 
suffered, — that  one's  fogs  have  dimmed  no  one's  sunshine ;  "  and  wks^^Q 
this  grows  to  be  the  nightly  comfort  of  weeks,  months,  and  years,  it  'be- 
comes the  most  valuable  element  in  the  peace  of  the  sufferer,  andJight^ztf 
Lis  whole  lot,"f  I     Pathetically  Mrs.  Browning  tells  the.  poet  Cowp^tx'a 
story: 

*  Johnson  to  Boswell,  Nor.  21,  177».  t  Ibid.,  April  8, 1780. 

ilbid.,  March  14, 1781.  §  Mme.  du  Deffand. 

Walpole  to  the  Countess' of  Gssorjr,  Sept.  27, 1780. 
IT  Lady  of  the  Lake,  canto  vL  **^  Lockfaart'sLife  of  Scott,  ch.  xliv. 

tt  Life  in  the  Sick-room.    Bssaysby  an  Invalid,  p.  32. 
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How  discord  on  the  music  fell,  and  darkness  on  the  gloiy, 

And  how,  when  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds  and  wandering  lights  departed. 

He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face  because  so  broken^heartea.* 

The  French  moralist,  Vauvenargues,  is  seen  in  his  biography,  prema- 
'turely  closed,  *'  malade,  mourant,  ne  se  plaigiiant  jamais  devant  ses  amis.'' 
So  of  Madame  Necker  the  foremost  of  French  critics  tells  us  that  **  une 
sensibilite,  qui  se  contraignait  et  se  refoulait  souvent  en  silence  et  avec 
douIeur,"f  went  far  to  age  her  before  her  time.  As  the  same  accom- 
plished writer  observes  in  an  essay  on  Les  BegretA,  <'  Les  natures  moina 
li^licates  ou  moins  maitresses  d'elles-memes  ne  peuvent  se  retenir ;  il  en. 
est  qui  s'exhaleut  en  propos  vifs  et  outrageants,  d'autrea  tournent  au 
tendre  et  a  Telegie.  M.  de  Chateaubriand"  (to  illustrate  this  diversity 
of  temperament  by  examples  from  a  political  crisis  in  French  history) 
''  ^clatait  tout  haut  avec  rage  et  menaces ;  M.  de  Martignac  avait  des 
bons  mots  et  des  soupirs  ;  M.  de  Serre,  emportant  sa  blessure  au  foie  en 
silence,  s'en  allait  mourir  k  Naples.";]; 

When  Columbus  was  arrested  at  San  Domingo,  and  put  in  irons  by 
order  of  Bobadiila,  he  conducted  himself  with  characteristic  magnanimity 
under  these  and  many  like  injuries  heaped  upon  him.  There  is,  says  his 
biographer,  a  noble  scorn  which  swells  and  supports  the  heart,  and 
silences  the  tongue  of  the  truly  great,  when  enduring  the  insults  of  the 
unworthy.     Columbus  "  bore  all  his  present  indignities  in  silence.''§ 

Mrs.  Stowe  represents  in  Edward  Clayton  one  of  those  natures  whose 
&te  seems  to  be  that  they  cannot  speak,  of  what  they  suffer.  It  is  not 
pride  nor  coldness,  she  says,  but  a  land  of  fatal  necessity,  as  if  the  body 
were  a  marble  prison  in  which  the  soul  is  condemned  to  bleed  and  suffer 
alone.  And  she  accounts  it  '*  the  last  triumph  of  affection  and.  magna- 
nimity when  a  loving  heart  [in  another]  can  respect  that  suffering  silence 
of  its  beloved^  and  allow  that  lonely  liberty  in  which  only  some  natures 
can  find  comfort."||  Contrast  with  this  the  Dudley  Venner  of  another 
American  novelist — the  man  of  acute  sensibility,  to  persons^  of  whose 
nature  passive  endurance  is  the  hardest  of  trials,  but  who  has  to  keep  all 
to  himself  the  terrible  secret  of  Elsie's  destiny.  '*What  made  it  still 
more  a  long  martyrdom  was  the  necessity  for  bearing  his  cross  in  utter 
loneliness.  He  could  not  tell  his  griefs.  He  could  not  talk  of  them 
even  with  those  who  knew  their  secret  springs.  .  .  .  How  could  he 
speak  with  the  old  physician  and  the  old  black  about  a  sorrow  and  a 
terror  which  but  to  name  was  to  strike  dumb  the  lips  of  Consolation  ?"^ 
True  misery,  writes  one  of  the  highest  thinking  and  deepest  feeling  of 
German  women,  is  ashamed  of  itself;  hides  itself,  and  does  not  complain. 
Tou  may  know  it  by  that,  she  says.**  In  the  words  of  one  who  by 
Various  ties  and  affinities  was  almost  one  of  the  Lake  Poets : 

I  wear  a  smile  upon  my  lip, 

I  teach  my  voice  a  careless  tone, 
My  cup  of  woe  I  lightly  sip, 

Nor  let  its  harsh  contents  be  known. 

*  Cowper'ff  Grave.  t  Sainte-Benve. 

X  Caoseries  du  Land!,  t.  vi.  p.  332. 

§  Irving's  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,  book  xiii.  ch.iv. 

i  Dred,  ch.  xxxviii. 

^  Elsie  Venner,  by  Ohver  Wendell  Holmes,  ch.  xx. 

*♦  Bahel  Levin  (von  Ense). 
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I  "will  not  droop  to  worldly  eyes 

As  if  my  grief  their  pity  craves, 
Though  here*  I  breathe  my  lonely  sighs. 

Within  this  solemn  field  of  graves. 

Por  mine  are  woes  that  dwell  apart. 

And  human  sympathy  reject ; 
Too  sacred  to  the  jealous  heart 

To  seek  compassion's  cold  respect.f 

There  are  a  good  many  symbols,  as  Dr.  Holmes  has  it,  that  are  more 
expressive  than  words :  witness  his  mention  of  a  young  wife  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who,  having  to  part  with  her  husband  for  a  time,  did  not 
write  a  mournful  poem ;  indeed,  she  was  a  silent  person,  he  tells  us,  and 
perhaps  hardly  said  a  word  about  it ;  but  ^he  quietly  turned  of  a  deep 
orange  colour  with  jaundice.  "  A  great  many  people  in  this  world  have 
but  one  form  of  rhetoric  for  their  profoundest  experiences,— namely,  to 
waste  away  and  die.";]:     Like  the  poet's  Valeria,  who 

—breathes  away  her  weary  days  and  nights 
Among  cold,  hard-eyed  men,  and  hides  behind 
A  quiet  face  of  woe.§ 

Of  Lord  Lytton's  Adela  we  read,  that,  as  she  never  complained,  and 
as  the  singular  serenity  of  her  manners  seemed  to  betoken  an  equanimity 
of  temperament  which,  with  the  vulgar,  must  have  passed  for  indifference^ 
her  sufferings  had  so  long  been  borne  unnoticed,  that  it  ceased  to  be  an 
effort  to  disguise  them.||  One  of  Mr.  Dickens's  autobiographic  heroes 
bears  record,  of  a  darksome  period  in  his  chequered  career :  '<  That  I 
suffered  in  secret,  and  that  I  suffered  exquisitely,  no  one  ever  knew  but 
I.  How  much  I  suffered,  it  is  .  .  .  utterly  beyond  my  power  to  tell. 
But  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  and  I  did  nay  work."^  Byron  is  the  de- 
signed original  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  boy-hero,  who,  constrained,  at  times,  by 
home  troubles,  to  lock  himself  up  in  his  room  and  weep,  would  at  any 
rate  allow  no  witnesses  of  that  weakness.  "  The  lad  was  very  proud. 
If  any  of  the  household  passed  by  as  he  quitted  the  saloon,  and  stared 
for  a  moment  at  his  pale  and  agitated  face,  he  would  coin  a  smile  for  the 
instant,  and  say  even  a  kind  word,  for  he  was  very  courteous  to  his  in- 
feriors, and  all  the  servants  loved  him  ;  and  then  take  refuge  in  his  soli- 
tary woe."**  Asx  elder  master  of  the  sentimental  novel  in  like  manner 
records  of  an  older  sufferer,  that  his  melancholy,  deep  as  it  was,  disturbed 
not  the  circle  of  those  around  him,  so  that  few  observed  anything  pecu- 
liar in  his  behaviour.  "  But  he  holds  it  not  the  less  sacred  to  himself ; 
and  often  retires  from  the  company  of  those  whom  he  has  entertained 
with  the  good  humour  of  a  well-bred  man,  to  arrange  the  memorials  of 
his  much-loved  Emily,  and  call  up  the  sad  remembrance  of  his  former 

*  English  burial-ground  at  Oporto. 

t  Edward  Quillinan's  Poems,  p.  257. 

X  The  Autocrat  of  the  B^eakfa8^table,  p.  152. 

§  The  Second  Brother,  by  T.  Lovell  Beddoes,  Act  L  Sc  2. 

Tl  Zanoni,  book  v.  ch.  iv. 

%  David  Copperfield,  ch.  xL 

*♦  Venetia,  ch,  xii. 
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'*  The  heroine  of  the  same  story  thus  refers,  in  one  letter  of  the 
,  to  her  souffrante  mother,  who,  suffering,  makes  no  sign :  '*  I  met 
lOther  in  the  parlour,  with  a  smile  of  meekness  and  serenity  on  her 
enance.  .  .  .  What  an  angel  this  woman  is !  Yet  I  tear,  my 
.,  she  is  a  very  woman  in  her  sufferings.'*! 

race  Walpole  is  strenuous  in  his  admiration  of  ''  poor  Lady 
Ik's*'  repression  of  shows  of  grief  or  grievance.  '*  She  bore  hnow^ 
the  imputation  of  being  covetous,  at  a  time  that  the  strictest  eco- 

could  by  no  means  prevent  her  exceeding  her  income  considerably, 
mguish  pf  the  last  years  of  her  life,  though  concealed,  flowed  from 
^prehension*'  of  debt.  In  his  account  of  her  last  hours,  he  checks 
If  in  saying  that  she  complained  of  pains  all  over  her,  by  the 
thesis,  interjected  at  the  word  "  complained" — <'  but  you  know  she 

did  complain.":];  To  another  correspondent  he  writes  to  the  same 
— that  her  fortune,  always  less  than  was  supposed,  of  late  years 
>  diminished,  as  to  have  brought  her  into  great  di£Bculties.  ''  Yet 
nrere  not  even  suspected,  for  she  had  a  patience  and  command  of 
f  that  prevented  her  ever  complaining  either  of  fortune  or  illness.*'§ 
lother  '^  perfect  martyr"  to  the  pains  of  rheumatism,  *'  that  very 
le  unfortunate  Mrs.  Robinson" — ^the  use  of  whose  lower  limbs  was 
gone,  and  who  was  carried  from  her  room  like  an  infant,  yet ''  had 
$rye  to  control  her  bodily  sufferings"  in  a  remarkable  degree,— 
loaden,  the  biographer  of  the  Kembles,  tells  us,  that,  at  the  pleasant 
s  she  gave  in  St.  James's-place,  she  "  disdained  to  intrude  upon 
nation  any  evidence  of  pain  actually  suffered  at  the  moment  So 
t  the  jest  of  othei*s,  and  sometimes  during  her  own  repartee,  the 
enance  preserved  its  pleasant  expression,  while  a  cold  dew  was  glis- 
f  upon  the  forehead."  || 

dame  de  Charriere,  still  read  by  students  of  French  literature,  and 
3r-memorable  name  in  the  career  of  Benjamin  Constant,  is  said  by 
inguished  critic  to  have  had  "  une  vieillesse  assez  triste  et  qui  ren- 
it  stoi'quement  sa  plain  te."^  She  carried  out  in  person  the  self- 
int  described  by  one  of  her  best-drawn  characters  :**  *'  La  plainte 
enc^e  meurt  sur  mes  levres,  et,  dans  le  silence  auquel  je  me  force, 
Lme  se  raffermit."     To  apply  what  is  said  of  Cordelia : 

It  seem'd  she  was  a  queen, 
Over  her  passion ;  who,  most  rebel-like. 
Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her.ff 

ain,  a  stanza  from  In  Memoriam  : 

You  thought  her  heart  too  far  diseased ; 

You  wonder  when  her  fancies  play 

To  find  her  gay  among  the  gay, 
Like  one  with  any  trifle  pleased4t 

*  Henry  Mackenzie's  Julia  de  Boubign^  letter  zxix. 

f  Ibid.,  letter  ill 

}  Walpole  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  July  29,  1767. 

i  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  July  81,  1767. 
Boaden's  Life  of  Eemble,  ii.  136. 
Portraits  des  Femmes,  par  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve. 
**  Constance,  in  the  Lettres  de  Lausanne. 
tt  King  Lear,  Act  IV.  Sc.  S. 
XX  ^  Memoriam,  §  Ixv. 
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Or  one  from  Mrs.  Browning : 

But  in  your  bitter  "world,  she  said, 
Faee.joy's  a  coetly  mask  to  -w^dx, 
And  bought  with  pangs  long  nonrishM 

And  ronnded  to  desnair. 
Grief's  earnest  makes  life's  play,  she  said.* 

The  same  poetess  feelingly,  though  quaintly,  depicts  the  effort  of  an  un- 
happy young  mother  to  hide  her  sorrow  from  her  child  : 

It  is  not  wholesome  for  these  pleasure-plats 
To  be  so  early  watered  by  our  brine  .  .  . 
And  so  I've  kept  for  ever  in  his  sight 
A  sort  of  smile  to  please  him, — as  you  place 
A  green  thing  from  a  garden  in  a  cup. 
And  make  believe  it  grows  there.f 

Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  story  of  Caroline — since  expanded  and  com- 
pleted, no  longer  as  a  shabby-genteel  story — describing  the  hardships  of 
'her  early  life,  says  of  her  misery  that  it  was  dumb  and  patient,  and  such 
as  thousands  and  thousands  of  women  in  our  society  bear,  and  pine,  and 
Hie  of ;  made  tip  of  sums  of  email  tyrannies,  and  long  indiHerence,  and 
"bitter  wearisome  injustice,  "  more  dreadful  to  bear  than  any  tortures  that 
we  of  the  stronger  sex  are  pleased  to  cry  'At!  at !  about.  In  our  inter- 
course with  the  world  ...  we  get  a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes,  from 
time  to  time,  and  alas  for  the  wretched  nature  that  appears  there! — 
among  women  especially,  who  deceive  even  more  than  men,  having  more 
to  .hide,  feeling  more,  living  more  than  we  who  have  our  business,  plea- 
sure, ambition,  which  carries  us  abroad."  J  Most  uneasy  may  lie  the 
female  head  that  wears  a  crown,  in  such  cases,  deceiving  and  being  de- 
ceived ;  like  that  gentle  Elizabeth  Alexejiona,  empress  of  Alexander  L, 
of  whom  the  historian  tells  us,  that,  under  a  calm  and  serene  air,  and 
the  occupations  of  a  life  entirely  devoted  to  deeds  of  beneficence,  she 
^concealed,  as  perhaps  only  women  can,  a  heart  wasted  by  sorrow  and 
disappointment.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  copious  of  illustrations  of  this 
'feminine  self-restraint  in  high  and  low.  Look  at  his  patient  Emmy  m 
"'•Vanity  Fair,"  after  detailing  some  of  whose  griefs,  he  adds :  "  Nobody 
'ever  heard  of  these  griefs,  which  had  been  part  of  our  poor  little  woman's 
lot  in  life.  She  kept  them  secret  from  her  father,  whose  improvidence 
was  the  cause  of  much  of  her  misery.  She  had  to  bear  all  the  blame  of 
his  misdoings,  and  indeed  was  so  utterly  gentle  and  humble  as  to  be 
made  by  nature  for  a  victim.  §"  If  the  same  author's  Harry  Esmond 
divines  my  lady's  sorrows  and  wrongs,  it  is  only  through  his  affection 
leading  him  easily  to  penetrate  the  hypocrisy  under  which  Lady  Castle- 
wood  generally  chooses  to  ^  disguised,  and  see  her  heart  aching  while 
her  face  wears  a  smile.  ^'  'Tis  a  hard  task  for  women  in  life,  that  mask 
which  the  world  bids  them  wear.  But  there  is  no  greater  crime  than  for 
a  woman  who  is  ill-used  and  unhappy  to  show  that  she  is  so.  The  world 
is  quite  relentless  about  bidding  her  to  keep  a  cheerful  face ;  and  our 
women,  like  the  Malabar  wives,  are  forced  to  go  smiling  and  painted  to 
sacrifice  themselves  with  their  husbands ;  their  relations  being  the  most 

"  The  Mask.  f  Aurora  Leigh,  book  vi. 

J  A  Shabby-Genteel  Story,  ch.  i.  §  Vanity  I'ldr,  ch.  lix. 
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_^er  to  push  them  on  to  their  duty,  and,  under  their  shouts  and  ap- 
plauses, to  smother  and  hush  their  cries  of  pain.'^*  .Eyen  at  the  stake, 
pjrre,  suttee,  it  behores^l^eni  to  consume  their  own  smoke. 

'G?eiiderly  the  same  tender-hearted  master  of  satire  remarks  of  Wash- 
tm^ton  Irving  and  his  early,  irreparable  hereavement,  that  the  very  cheev- 
Eblness  of  hu  long  after-life  adds  to  the  pathos  of  that  untold  story. 
'^  7o  griove  always  was  not  in  his  nature  ;  or,  when  he  had  his  sorrow, 
to  faring  ail  the  world  in  toisondole  with  him  and  bemoan  it.  Deep: and 
quiet  he  ky  8  the  .lore  of  his  heart,  and  buries  it;  and  grass  and  flowers 
grow  over  the.aoarred  ground  in  due  tinie.'^t  Dr.  Robertson  was  held  by 
many  to  he  deficient  in  warmth  of  heart,  because  he  was,  on  principle  and 
in.  practice,  opposed  to  exhibitions  of  sorrow.  In  society  they  were  alto- 
gactfaer  misplaced  and  mistimed,  he  maintained.  In  the  words  of  his 
btographer,  ^^he  considered,  and  rightly  consideredy  that  if  a  person 
labooriog  under  any  afflictive  feelings  be  well  enough  at  ease  to  go  into 
company,  he  gives  a  sort  of  pledge  that  he  is  -so  far  recovered  of  his 
*  Ground,  or  at  least  can  so  far  conceal  his  pain,  as  to  behave  like  the  vest 
^  '''the  eirde.  He  held,  and -rightly  held,  that  men  fneqaent  :sooiety  not 
^  innr  .forth  their  sorrows,  or  indulge  their  unwieldy  joys,  but  to 
^'^staict,  or  improve,  or  amuse  each  other  by  rational  and  cheerful  con- 
T^^<>'sation.";|;  If  a  man  be  gloomy,  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  let  him  keep  by 
'**«*^8elf :  no  one  has  a  right  to  go  croaking  about  society,  or,  what  is 
'yj^^*^  looking  as  if  he  stifled  grief.  *'  These  fellows  should  be  put  in 
KU  ^  pound.  We  like  a  good  broken  heart,  or  so,  now  and  then ;  hut 
"^^la  one  should  retire  to  the  Sierra  Morena  mountains,  and  live  upon 
^^^tasts  and  wild  honey,  not  *  dine  out'  with  our  cracked  cores,  and  while 
^^  are  meditating  miicide,  the  Gazette,  or  the  Ohiltem  Hundreds,  damn 
^  'Mintage,  or  eulogise  an  entr^e."§ 

^f  course  the  Sierra  Morena  mountains  remind  us  of  Don  Quixote 
1^^  Sancho  Panza,  how  they  differed  on  the  expediency,  if  not  the  prac- 
^^bility,  of  consuming  one's  own  smoke  ;  and  how  to  the  Don's  assurance 
^^t  if  he  did  not  complain  of  the  pains  he  suffered,  it  was  'because 
■^ights-erront  are  not  allowed  to  complain,  be  their  extnemityeveriso 
»^^^at,  Sancho  answered,  in  his  frank,  simple,  genial  way^  that,  for  all  that, 
^  should  be  glad  to  hear  his  worship  eomplain  when  anything  ailed  him ; 
^^ing,  "  As  for  myself,  I  must  complain  of  the  least  pain  I  feel,"|| — or 
*^  would  be  glad  to  know  the  reason  why  not 

DiBtinguo^  in  such  matters,  was  Senac  de  Meilhan's  cue  :  ^  Jen'aime 

^int  a  me  montrer  a  mes  amis  -sous  un  edt6  deferable II  faut 

"^tecoacher  see  plaies,  dissimuler  les  grandes  impuissances  de  la  vie:  la 
^iiTret§,  les  inflrmit^s,  les  maiheurs,  les  mauvais  suec^  ....  II  ne 
^^t  eonfier  que  les  maiheurs  ecktants,  qui  flattent  I'amour  propre  qui  les 
^rtage  et  Vy  associe.'^  Both  in  sentiment  and  expression  this  is 
'^^iry  French. 

So,  m  another  etyle,  is  the  exclamation  of  M^lac  Pere  in  wie  of  Beau- 
^«vehais's  domestic  dramee,  when  a  sympathising  friend  is  counselling  a 

♦  History  of  Henry  Esmond,  ch.  xi.  f  Nil  Nisi  Bonum. 

t  Lord  Brougham's  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters:  Dr.  Bobertson. 

I  Disraeli,  The  Young  Duice,  book  v.  ch.  i. 

II  Don  Quixote,  ch.  viii.  -^  Portrait  de  lui-mdme. 
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more  confiding  spirit :  ''  Mon  ami,  I'exp^rience  do  ioute  ma  tU 
montr^  que  le  courage  de  renfermer  sea  peines  augmente  la  foroe  i 
repousser ;  je  me  sens  d^ja  plus  faible  avec  vous  que  dans  la  solita 
This  is  pretty  much,  again,  what  Miss  Austen's  Elinor  feels,  in  hei 
of  trouble.  From  the  counsel  or  conyersation  of  even  her  nearest  fi 
she  knows  she  can  receive  no  assistance ;  their  tenderness  and  m 
must  add  to  her  distress,  while  her  self-command  would  recetye  encoii 
ment  neither  from  their  example  nor  from  their  praise.  ''  She  was  str 
alone,  and  her  own  good  sense  so  well  supported  her,  that  her  fin 
was  as  unshaken,  her  appearance  of  cheerfulness  as  invariable,  as, 
regrets  so  poigpiant  and  so  fresh,  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be.^f 

Mr.  Trollope  is  effective  in  his  description  of  the  demeanour  of 
Robarts,  in  her  sore  distress — how  her  grand  and  slow  propriety  ol 
riage  lasted  her  until  she  was  well  into  her  own  room.  There  are  an 
who,  as  he  says,  when  they  are  ailing  in  any  way,  contrive  to  hide  \ 
selves,  ashamed,  as  it  were,  that  the  weakness  of  their  suffering  shot 
witnessed.  '<  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  whether  all  dumb  animals  do  ii 
so  more  or  less;  and  in  this  respect  Lucy  was  like  a  dumb  animaL 
in  her  confidences  with  Fanny  she  made  a  joke  of  her  own  mbfort 
and  spoke  of  her  heart-aiiments  with  self-ridicule.  But  now,  fa 
walked  up  the  staircase  with  no  hurried  step,  and  having  delibei 
locked  the  door,  she  turned  herself  round  to  suffer  in  silence  and  so! 
^-as  do  the  beasts  and  bird8."j:  Like  one  in  a  poem  of  Gha 
Bronte's, 

Pale  with  the  secret  war  of  feeling, 

Sustained  with  courage,  mute,  yet  high ; 

The  wounds  at  which  she  bled,  revealing 

Only  by  altered  cheek  and  eye. 

She  bore  in  silence.  §  .... 

A  subject,  this,  with  which  Currer  Bell  was  practically  conversani 
which  she  has  treated  with  force  and  all  the  emphasis  of  earnest  itei 
in  more  than  one  of  her  works.  Take  *<  Shirley"  by  way  of  exampl 
an  early  chapter  of  that  elaborate  story  she  pictures  the  case  of 
appointed  "  lover  feminine" — one  who,  expecting  bread,  gets  aston< 
must  break  her  teeth  on  it,  not  shriek  because  her  nerves  are  marty 
who,  holding  out  her  hand  for  an  eg^^  receives  a  scorpion,  yet  must 
no  consternation,  but  close  her  fingers  firmly  on  the  giffc,  let  it 
through  her  palm.  "  Never  mind :  in  time,  after  your  hand  am 
have  swelled  and  quivered  long  with  torture,  the  squeezed  scorpio 
die,  and  you  will  have  learnt  the  great  lesson  how  to  endure  witl 

sob Nature  is  an  excellent  friend  in  such  cases ;  sealing  th 

interdicting  utterance,  commanding  a  placid  dissimulation  ;  a  disn 
tion  often  wearing  an  easy  and  gay  mien  at  first,  settling  down  to  s 
and  paleness  in  time,  then  passing  away,  and  leaving  a  conv< 
stoicism,  not  the  less  fortifying  because  it  is  half  bitter.  "||  Later  : 
work  we  read  of  Caroline  Helstone,  in  her  misery,  that  she  refused  ti 

*  Les  Deux  Amis,  Acte  IV.  So.  7. 
t  Sense  and  Sensibility,  oh.  xxiii. 
X  Framley  Parsonage,  ch.  xxxi. 

I  Poems  by  Currer  Bell:  Mementos. 

II  Shirley,  ch.  vii. 
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to  succumb ;  there  was  native  strength  in  her  girl's  heart,  and  she  used 
it.  <*  Men  and  women  never  struggle  so  hard  as  when  they  struggle 
alone,  without  witness,  counsellor,  or  confidant ;  unencouraged,  unadvised, 
and  unpitied. 

'*  Miss  Helstone  was  in  this  position.  Her  sufferings  were  her  only 
spur ;  and,  being  very  real  and  sharp,  they  roused  her  spirit  keenly.  Bent 
on  victory  over  a  mortal  pain,  she  did  her  best  to  quell  it.  Never  had 
she  been  so  busy,  so  studious,  and,  above  all,  so  active."* 

So,   and  yet  not  so,   with  Shirley  Keeldar,  when  her  turn  comes. 

Wasting  with  wretchedness,  she  scornfully  ridicules  the  idea  of  her  spirits 

being  affected :  she  makes  every  sort  of  effort  to  appear  quite  gay,  and 

is  indignant  at  herself  when  she  cannot  succeed  ;  '^  brief,  self-spurning 

epithets  burst  from  her  lips  when  alone.     *  Fool !     Coward  !'  she  would 

term  herself.      '  Poltroon  1'   she  would    say :   *  if  you  must   tremble — 

tremble  in  secret.     Quail  where  no  eye  sees  you !'  "     That  lad  knew 

Shirley  Keeldar  better  than  most,  who  declared  his  belief  that,  if  she 

veie  dying,  she  would  smile,  and  aver,  "  Nothing  ails  me."f     The  Ellis 

£eJl  who  wrote  "  Wuthering  Heights," — ^the  Emily  Bronte  who  was  to 

Charlotte  so  dear  in  sisterhood  and  so  near  in  genius — was  the  original 

in  fact  of  this  portrait  in  fiction. 
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OHAJPTEE  XVI. — continued. 


,.  ^^E  hours  passed,  and  they  were  left  in  solitude.     As  they  had  forgot 

*,    ^ther  life  save  their  own,  so  by  it  they  seemed  forgotten.     Through 

®  Heavy  masonry  of  the  iron-bound  walls,  no  echo  of  the  world  without 

^^  to  them ;  on  the  hush  and  the  gloom  of  the  chamber  there  was  no 

^^^nd,  save  only  the  soft  gliding  of  a  night-bird's  restless  wing.     What- 

fh^^  fate  rose  for  them  with  the  dawn,  this  night  at  least  was  theirs : 

f^J^  is  no  love  like  that  which  lives  victorious  even  beneath  the  shadow 

1   ^eath ;  there  is  no  joy  like  that  which  finds  its  paradise  even  amidst 

^cruelty  of  pain,  the  nerce  long  struggle  of  despair. 
I    ^ever  is  the  voluptuous  glory  of  the  sun  so  deep,  so  rich,  as  when  its 
^^  excess  of  light  burns  above  the  purple  edge  of  the  tempest-cloud  that 
^^^I's  upward  to  cover  and  devour  it. 

•Oie  hours  passed,  and  the  rays  of  the  morning  slowly  stole  inward 

•  Shirley,  ch.  xi.  f  Ibid.,  cli.  xxviii. 
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through  the  narrow  casement,  bedded  high  above  in  the  granite-blocks, 
whilst  with  the  coming  of  the  day  the  birds  of  the  night  returned  from 
their  outward  flight,  and  nestled  in  their  dark  haunts,  with  their  eyes  hid 
beneath  their  wings.  As  the  first  light  touched  her  brow,  and  the  dawn 
came  not  there  till  the  day  was  full  risen  for  the  earth  without,  she 
smiled  in  his  eyes,  and  loosened  from  her  bosom  the  slender  steel  blade^ 
scarce  broader  than  a  needle's  width,  that  had  rested  there  so  long. 

"  Take  it.     You  have  said — they  shall  not  part  us  now." 

His  hand  closed  on  it  while  his  smile  answered  hers. 

*<  I  will  find  strength  enough  for  that ; — it  shall  give  us  eternal  liberty, 
eternal  union." 

Once  before  he  had  pledged  this  promise  to  her.  And  as  she  had 
known  then,  so  she  knew  now,  that  he  would  find  strength  to  deliver  her 
from  dishonour  and  himself  from  captivity  ;  strength  to  be  true  to  her, 
even  to  this  last  thing  of  all. 

Having  reached  the  supreme  ecstasy  and  the  supreme  anguish  of  life, 
death  was  to  them,  as  to  the  races  of  the  young  world,  the  god  of  deep 
benignant  eyes,  whose  touch  was  release,  and  whose  kingdom  was 
freedom,  on  whose  face  was  light,  and  in  whose  hands  was  balm. 

As  the  words  left  his  lips,  on  the  quiet  of  the  air  a  single  shot  rang. 

The  first  sunbeam  had  slanted  through  the  slender  chink  above  ;  the 
stillness  was  intense ;  far  below  the  measured  step  of  the  sentinel  fell 
muffled  on  the  turf,  and  the  liquid  stealing  music  of  water,  that  fell  down 
through  thick  acanthus  foliage  without,  alone  was  dimly  heard.  At  that 
moment,  as  the  brightness  of  the  day  reached  high  enough  to  enter  the 
vaulted  chamber  of  the  upper  story  of  the  granary,  the  stillness  was  thus 
broken.  There  was  a  stifled  cry;  then  silence  reigned  again ;  and  on 
that  silence  there  was  heard  no  more  the  monotonous  tread  to  and  fro  of 
the  soldier  on  guard. 

He  started  to  his  feet,  his  hand  on  the  Venetian  steel  he  had  just 
grasped. 

"  The  man  is  shot !" 

His  voice  was  low  and  rapid,  his  eyes  turned  on  hers  with  the  same 
thought  that  came  to  both  alike.  There  were  those  in  that  world  they 
had  lost  who  would  have  done  all  that  courage  and  true  friendship  could 
in  his  service  had  they  known  of  his  extremity  ;  there  were  those  also  by 
the  score  who  would  have  let  their  lives  be  mowed  down  like  the  millet 
sheaves  around  them  in  her  cause,  had  they  had  power  to  reach  her  from 
the  grip  of  priest  and  king. 

Hope  had  been  dead  in  them. 

In  the  lowest  depths  of  woe  the  oblivion  of  passion  had  made  them 
senseless  to  all  else — senseless  even  to  the  fate  that  must  await  them  with 
the  awakening  of  the  dawn.  But  no  thought  of  deliverance  had  ever 
come  to  them.  It  had  seemed  meet  that  their  lives  should  end,  once 
having  reached  the  deepest  joy  that  life  could  hold — joy  taken  from  the 
very  jaws  of  the  grave — ^joy  burning  through  the  frozen  chillness  of 


Yet  now,  when  hope,  vague  as  remembered  dreams,  once  touched  them, 
they  felt  drunk  with  it  as  with  the  fumes  of  wine. 

They  listened,  as  none  ever  listen  save  those  on  whose  straining  ear 
the  first  sound  that  falls  will  bring  the  message  of  death  or  life. 
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For  a  moment  that  hushed  stillness  lasted,  unbroken  now  by  even  the 
treading  of  the  soldier's  feet.  Then  there  broke  forth  the  loud  rejoicing 
bay  of  a  hound  loosed  on  to  his  quarry  :  shot  answered  shot,  steel  clashed 
cm  steel :  the  din  of  tumult  filled  the  soft  peace  of  the  early  day ;  the 
old-remembered  rallying  words  that  had  so  often  floated  to  her  ear  aboye 
■fclie  din  of  conflict  vibrated  on  it  now :  "  Italia !"  "  Idalia !" — the  two 
xjames  blent  in  one. 

As  she  heard,  she  rose  erect;  her  whole  frame  seemed  to  strain  upward 
to  the  sun  that  glanced  through  the  high  bars  of  their  prison-room  ;  there 
-^as  fire  in  her  eyes,  light  on  her  lips,  the  glow  of  liberty  on  all  her  face 
^Bfid  form.     She  was  the  living  symbol  of  Italy  unchained. 

"  Do  you  hear?  Do  you  hear  ?"  she  cried  to  him.  **  She  is  free !" 
Before  her  own  freedom — even  before  his — the  liberation  of  the  nation, 
so  Jong  enslaved,  came  to  her  heart  first ;  then,  while  the  great  tears 
ooursed  down  her  cheeks,  she  clung  to  him,  trembling  with  a  terror  that 
iiad  never  touched  her  fearless  life — the  terror  less  for  him,  as  for  the 
land,  for  which  she  had  so  long  endured  and  suffered,  this  hope  only 
<]aiviied  again  to  die  out  in  endless  night. 

**  Ah,  God !  give  them  strength — courage — victory  !*'  she  prayed,  as 
she  lifted  her  face  to  the  sun.  "  My  love — my  love !  listen  for  me, 
listen!     I  cannot  hear.     Hope  kills  me — hope  for  you !" 

Tliey  stood  there,  barred  in,  in  the  shadows  which  that  ray  of  wander- 
ing' sunlight  on  high  alone  parted,  whilst  beneath  them  unseen  raged  the 
struggle  on  which  their  lives  hung.  Confused,  broken,  indistinct,  the 
^<2Ho€s  of  the  contest  came  strangely  through  the  hushed  prison-chamber. 
THe  bitter  riot  of  war  tossed  to  and  fro  the  fate  of  their  coming  years  ; 
***o  iDalance  of  chance  swung,  holding  their  destiny,  and  they  could  not 
*^W  to  which  side  the  scale  was  swaying;  the  measure  of  blood  would  be 
ttk^  purchase-coin  of  their  ransom,  or  the  price  of  their  bondage,  and  they 
p^^ld  not  know  whether  foe  or  friend  now  claimed  it.  They  stood,  locked 
**^»  in  solitude,  with  but  a  hand's-breadth  of  the  morning  sky  through  the 
S^^ting  above  their  heads  the  only  thing  visible  of  all  the  living  world 
TT^thout,  and  heard  the  tumult  striving  far  beneath  upon  whose  issue  all 
^'^^ii'  future  hung. 

.  1*he  time  was  very  brief ;  a  little  bird  upon  an  ivy-coil  outside  the 

^^^dow-bars  had  lifted  its  voice  in  daylight-song  as  the  first  shots  were 

^'^tl,  and  still  was  singing  softly  and  joyously,  untired ;  but  to  them  the 

^'^^^^^cients  seemed  as  years.     Then,  loud  and  rejoicing  on  the  summer  air, 

^xl^l  vivas  broke  the  bitter  noise  of  conflict,  and  crossed  the  moans  of 

^*^eii  men ;  the  dropping  shots  grew  fewer  and  fewer.     Upon  the  stone 

-|^*^^*'way  the  rapid  upward  rush  of  feet  came  near  ;  the  bolts  were  drawn 

^<^lc,  the  door  was  flung  aside,  with  his  flanks  white  with  foam,  and  his 

?^*^hty  jaws  crimson  with  gore,  the  great  dog  sprang  on  her  with  a  single 

^"Ut^d;  behind  him,  upon  the  threshold,  stood  Conrad  Phaulcon. 
<!     ^^is  eyes  met  theirs  one  instant;  then  headlong  at  her  feet  he  fell,  a 
^^p,  slow  stream  of  blood  staining  the  grey  stone  of  the  floor. 
^  1*lins  at  last  he  met  his  foe.     Thus  at  last  his  foe  looked  on  him  after 
*^©  ^eary  search  of  baffled  vengeance,  long  and  hot  as  tiger's  thirst. 
A.S  he  fell  his  hands  caught  the  hem  of  her  dress. 

**  IdaKa!— Idalia " 

l^e  word  died  as  his  head  smote  the  granite,  and  the  broken  sword 

o2 
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he  had  pressed  into  his  side  to  lend  him  strength  for  a  moment  pierced 
further,  driven  in  by  the  weight  of  the  fall. 

Erceldoune  staggered  forward  and  raised  him. 

<*  He  is  dying !"  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  her.  There  came  upon  him 
a  strange  awe  as  he  saw  the  death  that  at  dawn  he  had  so  nearly  dealt, 
smite  thus,  as  another  day  broke  on  the  world,  the  man  from  whom  he 
had  fled,  as  David  from  the  sight  of  Saul,  lest  murder  should  be  upon 
his  head  if  longer  he  lingered  where  his  enemy  lay. 

She  never  spoke,  but  sank  on  her  knees  beside  her  father  where  he 
had  fallen,  held  up  in  the  arms  that  a  score  of  hours  before  had  flung 
him  upward  like  some  worthless  driftwood  to  be  cast  into  the  flames. 
Her  eyes  were  fastened  on  his  flushed  and  haggard  face,  that  still  had  so 
much  left  of  the  old  bright  classic  beauty. 

"  You  have  saved  us  !     You '* 

She  doubted  her  own  senses ;  she  thought  she  dreamt  as  madly  as  though 
she  were  dreaming  that  the  heavens  opened  and  the  angels  and  arch- 
angels of  mediaeval  story  descended  with  the  sword  of  Michael,  with  the 
spear  of  Ithuriel,  to  their  rescue. 

He  drew  his  breath  with  a  great  sigh,  and  his  voice  came  in  broken 
whispers. 

"You  said  right — there  are  things  gods  would  not  pardon — ^your 
wrongs  are  of  them,     You  stung  me  at  last !" 

She  did  not  answer ;  she  gazed  at  him  with  blind  tearless  eyes  that 
saw  his  face,  but  only  saw  it  as  in  the  mists  of  dreams. 

He  pressed  the  sword  that  had  broken  off  in  his  loins  closer  and 
harder  to  stanch  the  blood,  while  his  voice  rose  ringing  and  resonant. 

•*  Our  day  has  come  !  They  have  Palermo ;  Naples  must  follow.  The 
king  has  enough  to  do  to  think  of  his  capital.  They  fear  the  news  should 
get  to  the  populace.  We  have  done  a  bold  stroke  to-day ;  they  have 
been  hunting  us  down  like  wolves,  but  we  have  turned  and  torn  them. 
The  sentinel  killed,  the  rest  was  easy.  Ah !  look  you — ^there  is  ven- 
geance for  you  too.  That  white-faced  Northerner  betrayed  you  to  Giulio 
Villaflor.  Well,  the  boy  Berto  caught  him  in  his  own  toils.  They  hold 
him  safe  ;  they  will  kill  him  like  a  cur  at  your  word.  Ah,  Christ !  how 
the  steel  pierces !  I  would  not  die  if  I  could  help  it.  Not  just  now-* 
not  till  I  have  seen  that  traitor's  face.  It  is  hard — ^hard — hard.  He 
has  cut  and  galled  me  so  often  ;  it  is  hard  to  die  just  when  I  could  pay 
him  all  r 

The  ferocious  words  gave  way  as  his  breath  caught  them  ;  he  moved 
restlessly,  driving  the  blade  in  still,  so  that  by  this  means  he  might  yet 
gain  a  moment's  force.  As  his  wandering  glazing  eyes  glanced  upward 
he  saw  whose  arms  supported  him  ;  and  the  old  relentless  hate  glowed 
in  them — dark  and  deathless. 

"  So  !  you  have  his  vengeance,  and  I  am  balked  of  mine.  Lay  me 
down,  signore,  I  would  sooner  die  a  minute  earlier  than  gain  the  minute 
by  your  help." 

The  old  savage  tiger  lust  was  in  the  words.  Erceldoune  never  heeded 
them,  he  rested  the  Greek's  head  on  his  own  breast,  and  held  him  upward 
with  gentleness  and  in  silence. 

Idalia  hung  over  him. 

"  Tell  him — tell  him !     If  you  would  atone  for  your  sin — if  you  would 
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ledeem  your  infamy — if  you  have  ever  known  remorse — bear  me  witness 
what  you  are  to  me !" 

The  evil  faded  off  his  face ;  a  softer  look  came  back  there. 
*^  Late — ^late — ^late  !*'  he  sighed :  yet  he  lifted  his  head  and  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  with  that  latent  superstition  which  lingered  in  him  even 
whilst  he  made  reckless  jest  of  Deity,  and  denied  with  flippant  laughter 
snan's  dreaming  hope  of  God. 

"  By  her  mother's  memory  I  swear, — Idalia  Vassalis  is  my  daughter. 
TTo  her  most  bitter  calamity.  Those  who  have  spoken  evil  against  her 
^ave  lied.  I  have  been  a  coward,  a  traitor,  a  shame,  and  a  darkness  for 
^ver  on  her  path;  but — she  has  ever  been  loyal  to  me.  She  never  feared, 
^ond  she  was  never  faithless ;  I  loved  her  for  that ;  but, — for  that  too,— 
H  hated  her." 

As  the  words,  more  vivid  in  the  southern  tongue  he  used,  left  his  lips 
-^rmly  and  distinctly,  her  eyes  filled  slowly  with  tears,  and  across  the 
.^stricken  form  of  the  wounded  man,  met  those  which  had  seen  her  aright 
-through  all  the  mists  of  calumny,  which  had  looked  down  through  the 
-^shadows  of  doubt,  and  read,  despite  them,  the  veiled  truth  of  her  life. 
'TThe  faith  in  him  had  been  sore  tried;  but  at  length,  after  many  days, 
^fcis  reward  came. 

Neither  spoke.     That  one  look  uttered  all  between  them. 
Conrad  Fhaulcon  pressed  his  hand  closer  yet  upon  the  jagged  steel  that 
:^Eor  a  few  brief  moments  still  could  thus  hold  life  in  him.     Something  of 
3Bnis  old  laugh  hovered  on  his  lips. 

^*  Look !     I  make  a  fair  ending.     Pity  there  is  no  priest  to  crow  above 

DC.     Death-bed  repentance  ! — there  is  no  coin  like  it ;  you  sell  the 

ae  you   have  lost  already,    and  you   buy    such  a  fine   aroma   for 

othing " 

She  shivered  at  the  awful  mirth  as  she  stooped  to  him,  and  passed 
^Kner  hand  over  his  forehead. 

"  Silence !     Live  rather  to  repent !      He  will  forgive  ;  and  I — ^you 
-^tnave  tried  my  mercy  long,  you  need  not  fear  it  now." 

"  No,"  he  muttered,  more  huskily,  more  faintly.  *'  If  you  had  been 
"^^illing  to  take  your  vengeance  you  could — long  ago — ^you  knew  what 
"^  ^>onld  have  sent  me  to  the  galleys.  But  you  were  true  to  your  word. 
-^Strang^,  strange  enough !  You  were  so  bold,  so  careless,  so  proud,  so 
^^^reckless ;  but  one  could  hold  you  in  a  bridle  of  iron,  if  once  you  had 
^given  your  word !" 

His  sight,  that  was  beginning  to  fail  him,  sought  her  face  with  a  won- 

^^iSering,  baffled  glance;  through  her  whole  life  this  loyalty  to  her  pledged 

^^Kionour  had  bewildered  him,  even  whilst  by  it  he  had  found  so  merciless 

-^^  power  to  bind  and  to  drive  one  whom  fear  could  never  have  swayed, 

^^^or  force  have  moved.     As  she  heard   she   lost  remembrance  of  the 

deadly  wrongs  done  against  her  by  the  man  who  should  have  been  her 

foremost  guard,  her  surest  friend  ;  all  the  long  years  through  which  he 

^%ad  persecuted  and  poisoned  her  freedom  and  her  fame  fell  from  her ; 

^ying,  in  his  last  hour,  at  her  feet,  having  thus  at  last,  however  late, 

however  slightly  redeemed  the  cruelty  of  his  past  against  her,  he  brought 

'•o  her  but  one  memory ; — that  of  a  long  perished  time,  when  on  her 

childish  ear  his  voice  had  come  like  music,  breathing  the  poetry  and  the 

^roiim  of  the  world's  dead  youth. 
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'*  Be  more  just  to  us  both!"  she  murmured,  while  the  salt  drops  fell 
from  her  eyes  upon  his  brow.     ''  What  I  remembered  always  was  what 
you  at  last  remember  too, — the  love  you  bore  my  mother,  the  love  she 
g^ve  to  you.     Let  it  bring  peace  at  last  between  us." 
He  shuddered  as  she  spoke. 

'*  God  i  if  priests'  and  women's  tales  be  true,  and  she  lives  in  anoihe 
life  !     I  would  go  to  hell,  if  hell  there  were,  sooner  than  see  her  face,- 
sooner  than  hear  her  ask  of  you  at  mi/  hands." 
"  Hush !     Have  I  not  said  /  forgive  ?" 

The  soft  and  solemn  cadence  of  the  mournful  words  seemed  to  fall  up 
his  ear  with  a  deep  calm  he  dared  not,  or  cared  not,  to  break ;  he  la 
silent  some  moments,  breathing  heavily,  while  his  drooped  lids  hung  _ 

though  in  sleep ;  then  with  a  sudden  upleaping  of  the  vivid  life  with_  ^^  ^ 
him,  he  raised  himself  once  more,  while  the  careless  melody  of  his  swe: 
laugh  echoed  with  its  old  chime  through  the  air. 

**  I  have  been  a  coward  all  my  life.     Well — I  will  die  like  a  hei 
They  will  make  me  a  martyr  when  I  am  gone !     Why  not  ?     Let  c 

epitaph  lie  as  it  will,  it  cannot  lie  like  a  priest's  or  a  king's !     So  this         , 

the  end  of  it  all ;  the  drama  is  not  worth  the  playing.  They  have  takL^^:si 
Palermo,  I  tell  you.  Well !  they  revile  us,  but  after  all,  we  have  trua-^Jb 
in  us ;  the  people  will  see  that  one  day.  The  capital  is  all  in  confosiovzM. 
They  could  only  leave  you  a  half-dozen  guards.  Lousada  and  Veiii,  i^xis.^ 
a  few  others,  thought  we  could  do  something  if  we  struck  well,— tb^^^jr 
have  got  a  brigantine,  too,i — if  you  fly  at  once,  you  will  be  safe." 

The  incoherent  fragments  of  speech  were  panted  rapidly  out ;  sea 
pausing  for  breath,  he  looked  once  more  upward  at  Erceldoune^  with 
old  unquenched  hatred  still  burning  dark  in  his  glance. 

**  You  will  have  the  Vassalis'  fief !     Ah  !  that  cuts  harder  than  ±1 
sabre.     I  would  give  twenty  lives  now  to  keep  you  asunder  from  H^^t. 
But — she  stung  my  memory ;  conscience,  fools  call  it ;  I  could  not  fin^ee 
her  without  freeing  you,  or  I  would  have  done.     You  hate  me  ?" 
*•  I  pity  you — beyond  all  words." 
"  Because  I  lie  here  like  a  shot  cur  ?" 
"  No.     Because  you  wronged  her." 

There  was  a  meaning  in  the  g^ave  and  weary  answer  that  checked  tM:aa 
fretting  and  galled  passions  of  the  dying  man. 

"Yes,  I  wronged  her.     It  was  for  Julian's  wealth  that  I  hated  b^*. 
Sir — you  swore  to  deal  me  my  mortal  stroke.     Keep  your  oath.     Pluoi 
that  broken  steel  out  of  my  loins ;  I  shall  not  live  a  minute.     You  w»  Ji 
not?     Why,  you   break  your  vow!     Christ! — how  the  pain   burn^  • 
Look  here,  then  1"  .         ^ 

With  a  sudden  movement  he  drew  the  blade  out  from  the  wound  x*^ 
which  it  was  bedded ;  the  pent-up  blood,  let  loose,  poured  from  it :  ta-^ 
smiled.     It  seemed  as  though  in  that  hour  the  courage  of  his  Adisa^" 
fathers  flowed  into  the  veins  that  were  fast  changing  to  ice  beneath  tb^ 
throes  of  dissolution. 

^'  My  life  has  disgraced  you :  my  death  will  not,"  he  said,  as  his  heavy 
eyes  were  lifted  to  hers.   "  Can  you  forgive  all  ?" 
"  God  is  my  witness, — all." 
"  Ah,  you  were  ever  generous  !     Idalia— " 
And  with  her  name  thus  latest  upon  his  utjkerance,  as  it  had  been  (ho 
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latest  utterance  of  so  many,  his  head  fell  hack  upon  her  hosom,  and 
through  his  parted  lips  the  lingering  breath  came  in  one  long  deep-drawn 

When  that  sigh  ceased  to  quiver  in  the  silence,  he  lay  dead  in  the 
morning  light. 

The  low  dark  entrance  had  filled  in  that  moment  with  armed  men ; 

'their  weapons  dropped  blood,  their  faces  were  hot  with  the  heat  of  war 

4ind  of  victory,  their  passions  were  at  white  heat  with  the  madness  of  joy  ; 

-they  were  of  that  nature  which  long  before  showed  its  southern  grandeur 

-  on  the  midnight  charge  of  the  Aurelian  trench,  and  made  the  five  hundred 

^  the  Legion  pierce  their  way  through  the  dense  and  hostile  host  at 

3fazzarene.     At  their  head  was  the  young  boy  Berto ;  all  his  slender 

-Qimbs  quivering  with  the  glory  of  triumph,  and  his  fair  face,  with  the 

yellow  hair  fiung  back,  transfigured  like  the  face  of  some  angel  of 

-vengeance.     He  came  eagerly  through  the  gloom  of  the  porchway, 

:^ollowed  by  the  Italians,  who  obeyed  him  as  though  he  were  a  god ;  he 

3iad  received  the  baptism  of  blood  when  his  mother  had  been  shot  down 

~l)y  the  Papal  troops ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  great  patriot  who  had  fallen  at 

-^e  gates  of  Rome  ;  and  whilst  yet  in  the  first  years  of  his  infancy  he  had 

^.^Btood  at  the  knee  of  the  Liberator,  and  laughed  to  see  the  balls  pour  down 

^^ipon  the  Savarelli  roof  around  them,  while  the  hands  of  Ugo  Bassi  had 

'Xbeen  laid  in  benediction  upon  the  golden  curls  of  the  young  child  of 

ISiberty.     His  word  was  the  law,  his  sword  was  the  sceptre,  of  the  men 

"""^ho  came  with  him  now. 

Breathless,  covered  with  dust,  bruised,  wounded,  but  with  a  marvellous 

luminance  beaming  through  the  calm  unchanged  repose  of  his  colourless 
he  came  to  her  in  the  flush  of  his  triumph. 
'  Eccellenza,  we  bring  you  the  best  gifts  of  life ! — >ve  bring  you  liberty. 
Te  bring  you  vengeance." 
Then  as  he  saw  the  dead  man  lying  there  his  proud  and  glad  voice 
"^vdropped ;  he  made  a  soft  backward  movement  of  his  hand,  signing  his 
^=2Vollowers  to  pause  upon  the  threshold;  he  bent  his  delicate  head  in 
-^^^reverence. 

"He  has  won  higher  guerdon  than  we,"  he  said,  gravely;  "he  has 
^^■died  for  you." 

For  he  had  no  knowledge  that  this  one  hour  of  remorse  had  been  the 
^single  narrow  thread  of  gold  unravelled  from  the  long,  twisted,  tangled, 
-^^^^xrisoned  web  of  a  lifetime  of  wrong. 


CONCLUDING  CHAPTER. 
"  LOST  IN  THE  NIGHT,  AND  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  SEA." 

Abound  the  high-leaping  flames  of  a  fresh  pile  of  pine-houghs,  that 
hashed  their  lustre  on  the  hanging  crystals  and  the  hollow  depths  of  the 
cavern  by  the  sea,  the  Italians  who  had  freed  her  were  gathered  when 
^e  night  had  fallen. 

They  stood  in  a  half-circle  about  the  great  pyramid  of  fire,  whose 
heavy  aromatic  scent  rolled  out  down  the  vaulted  space ;  the  light  and 
shadow  played  upon  their  bronzed  faces,  on  the  metal  of  the  rifles,  on 
those  muzzles  they  leaned  their  hands,  and  in  the  darkness  of  their  eyes 
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that  were  lustrous  with  longing  rage,  and  impatient  joy.  Joy  for  the 
sweetness  of  the  surpassing  hope  that  the  past  day  had  brought,  Palermo 
won,  Naples  would  follow,  their  sail  once  loosened  -to  the  touch,  they 
would  be  with  the  Thousand  of  Marsala,  with  the  deliverers  of  Sicily. 
Rage  against  a  prisoner  set  in  their  midst,  a  prisoner  who  had  been  false 
to  Italy,  and  false  to  the  woman  whom  they  loved,  as  soldier  and  servant 
noble  and  minstrel  alike  loved  Mary  Stuart.  The  silence  was  unbroken 
even  by  a  loud -drawn  breath  ;  the  sound  of  the  flame  consuming  the  lithe 
limbs  of  the  wood  was  the  only  thing  that  stirred  it.  They  waited  for 
her  judgment,  and  they  had  known  that  judgment  inexorable  as  those 
given  from  the  stone  justice-seat  in  the  early  ages  of  her  own  city  of  the 
Violet  Crown.  With  his  arms  bound  behind  him,  whilst  they  stood 
ground  him,  ready  to  spring  at  a  word  upon  him  and  sheathe  their  steel 
^n  his  body  with  the  fierce  swift  justice  of  the  south,  they  held  captive  the 
•man  who  had  sold  her  to  Giulio  Villaflor. 

To  this  end  had  his  high  ambitions  come ! 

He  had  known  that,  soon  or  late,  his  sin  of  treachery  would  surely  find 
9iim  out;  would  reach  him  though  he  were  housed  within  kings'  palaces  ; 
would  strike  him  down  even  amidst  those  gods  of  gold  and  silver  for 
which  he  had  bartered  his  brethren.  Yet  the  vengeance  he  had  looked 
for  had  been  the  concrete  vengeance,  for  his  outraged  oath,  of  his  forsaken 
order ;  of  that  body  politic  to  which  he  had  sworn  the  secret  vows  of  his 
implicit  obedience;  and  even  this  vengeance,  in  the  oversight  of  that  in- 
telligence which  deems  itself  safe  enough  and  sure  enough  to  play  with 
all,  and  remain  true  to  none,  he  had  held  lightly.  Rulers  who  wore  the 
purple  of  power  had  been  scarcely  less  false  to  such  oaths  than  he,  and 
he  had  thought  that  for  him  as  for  them  the  blow  might  be  temporised 
with,  warded  off,  bought  off,  until  he,  like  them,  should  have  risen  too 
high  for  even  that  unerring  and  invisible  hand  to  reach.  But  now,  by 
the  men  whom  he  had  scorned  with  all  the  scorn  of  his  astute  abilities  as 
the  mere  raw  material  that  may  be  turned  to  the  statesman's  successes, 
the  fools  of  patriotic  visions  and  rude  honesties,  of  childish  faith,  and  of 
barbarian  warfare ;  by  these  he  had  been  baffled,  checked,  vanquished^ 
meshed  in  the  intricate  web  of  his  own  treacheries;  by  these  he  had 
been  conquered  and  dragged  down,  to  stand  in  his  dishonour  before  the 
one  glance  which  had  power  to  make  that  dishonour  worse  to  him  than  a 
thousand  pangs  of  death.     To  this  end  had  his  life  come ! 

An  end  more  bitter  to  him  it  could  never  have  reached  if  his  limbs  had 
swung  in  the  hot  air  of  Naples  from  the  hangman's  chains.  The  hooting 
lips  and  ravenous  eyes  of  the  million  of  upturned  faces  of  a  railing  popu- 
lace would  have  been  powerless  to  bring  home  to  him  his  shame  as  one 
regard  bent  on  him  brought  it  now. 

For,  beyond  the  undulating  wave  of  flame,  and  with  that  gulf  of  fire 
and  of  shadow  parting  them,  the  gaze  of  Idalia  rested  on  him. 

At  her  side  Erceldoune  stood.  His  head  was  bent,  his  eyes  were  on 
the  ground,  and  his  arms  were  folded  on  his  breast ;  he  knew  that  if  he 
looked  up  or  unloosed  his  hand  he  should  break  the  word  that  he  had 
passed  to  leave  their  vengeance  with  her — he  should  forestal  the  death- 
stroke  that  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  waited  there  to  strike. 

She  faced  them  in  the  hush  of  the  silence ;  so  intense,  that  through  the 
cavern  the  far-off  chiming  of  the  waters  on  the  shore  could  be  faintly 
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ficard.  The  warm  glow  of  the  pine-flames,  like  the  red  sun  that  bums 
on  the  Nile,  fell  about  her  in  a  splendour  of  hot  tawny  gold.  Her  eyes 
irere  dark  and  dreaming,  as  with  the  memories  and  secrets  of  innumer- 
able ages,  like  the  unfathomable  lustre  of  the  eyes  that  poets  give  to 
Cleopatra ;  her  mouth  was  grave  and  weary  as  with  the  languor  of  past 
azicl  deadly  pain ;  her  brow  was  in  shadow,  as  though  the  shade  of  the 
t;hom-crown  of  those  who  suffer  for  the  people  still  was  there,  yet  on  her 
face  there  was  a  light  beyond  that  which  the  burning  sea-pines  shed;  it 
^wsLa  the  light  of  the  dawn  of  freedom. 

She  never  spoke ;  but  her  gaze  rested  on  the  man  who  had  betrayed 
liex*  into  captivity — who  had  spoken  falsely  against  her  honour — who  had 
given  her  beauty  to  the  scourge,  her  freedom  to  the  chains  of  her 
enemies ;  and  he  who  was  no  coward,  but  bold  and  sure,  and  of  self- 
control  passing  those  of  most  men,  closed  his  own  eyes  involuntarily,  as 
tHovgh  the  lightning  smote  them,  and  wavered  downward  like  a  shrink- 
ing- dog. 

For  what  that  long,  deep,  silent  gaze  had  quoted  against  him  was 
wrong  far  heavier  than  that  against  her  own  life;  wrong  against  all  man- 
bood,  as  in  him  stained  ;  against  all  human  nature,  as  by  him  shared ; 
ag&inst  all  bonds  that  bind  man  to  man,  as  by  his  treachery  dissevered ; 
ag^ainst  all  liberty  sought  for  by  the  nations,  as,  by  his  false  adoption  of 
its  £air  name,  prostituted. 

Xt  was  this  which  that  one  unvarying  gaze  spoke  to  him ;  and  there 
Was  soul  enough  left  in  him  to  make  him  know  its  deepest  meaning  and 
tast«  its  deepest  agony. 
**  A  traitor!" 

^Ber  lips  had  never  spoken  the  word ;  but  its  shame  ate  into  his  heart 

as   it  ate  into  the  heart  of  Iscariot.     In  that  one  moment  the  austere,  the 

aiv-ine,  the  supreme  majesty  that  lies  in  truth  was  revealed  to  him,  and 

(>lii:fe.ded  him  as  the  blaze  of  the  heavens  blinded  Saul  of  Tarsus.     In  that 

oa^  moment  he  knew  what  he  had  denied  all  his  years  through — that 

®^xi  who,  for  it,  render  their  lives  desolate  and  barren,  and,  for  it,  die 

J"^ loved  and  forsaken  of  the  world,  may  know  in  life  and  in  death  a 

"J^^iity  that  never  comes  to  the  multitude  who  grasp  at  gold,  at  power,  at 

^^   sweetness  of  lascivious  ease,  and  at  the  wide  fools'  paradise  of  lies. 

TThe  Italians  who  stood  around  him,  leaning  on  their  loaded  rifles, 
?*^ile  ever  and  again  upon  him  turned  the  waiting  savage  brilliance  of 
i^^^r  glances,  gave  an  impatient  movement  that  shook  the  clangour  from 
^^^ir  arms  out  in  a  shrill  echo. 
*  *  His  sentence,  Eccellenza  !" 

*^hey  were  thirsty  to  deal  him  a  traitor's  due;  to  lead  him  out  yonder 
?r^  to  the  starlit  sand,  and  with  one  volley  fired  on  the  still  night  air,  give 
^^^•"^"i  the  death  that  all  deserters  meet,  and  see  this  justice  done  ere  their 
^-^^t  should  be  thrust  through  the  foam,  and  their  oars  should  cleave  the 
'^'^^^ters  apart,  and  their  vessel  should  be  reached,  that  would  bear  them 
^^^'^^thward  to  where  the  Sicilies  lay. 

_   She  made  them  no  reply.     Still  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  she  stood 

T'^tih  the  light  that  was  like  the  after-glow  of  Egypt  full  upon  her.     To 

^  ^=fei  she  ceased  to  be  the  woman  he  had  loved  and  coveted ;  she  seemed 

^^    him  transfigured ;  with  that  mystery  of  thought,  with  that  infinitude  of 

'^  Jiroach,  with  that  passionless  scorn,  and  with  that  passionless  pity  on 
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her  face,  she  looked  to  him  like  the  aveDgiog  shape  of  the  honour  he  had 
sold,  of  the  land  he  had  betrayed,  of  the  freedom  he  had  surrendered,  of 
the  cause  he  had  forsaken.  The  rebuke  of  her  regard  was  not  hers,  but 
the  rebuke  of  the  peoples,  weary  and  abandoned  by  the  leader  who  bar- 
tered them  for  gold ;  the  scorn  of  her  gaze  was  the  scorn  of  the  martyrs 
of  liberty,  who  through  all  ages  perish  willingly  if  with  their  bodies  they 
can  purchase  one  ray  of  higher  light  for  the  world  which  knows  them  not 
until  too  late. 

By  her  he  saw  how  vile  he  had  become. 

By  her  he  saw  how  high  he  might  have  reached. 

She  had  her  vengeance. 

The  impatient  fire  of  the  same  demand  ran  a&esh  through  the  revolu- 
tionists around  him: 

'*  His  sentence,  Eccellenza  !" 

He  never  heard.  He  had  passed  through  all  the  bitterness  of  death  ; 
it  was  her  look  that  killed  him. 

The  cry  rose  louder : 

"  His  sentence !" 

Then  at  last  she  answered  them  : 

'<  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go." 

A  sullen  furious  yell  of  dissent,  that  not  even  their  loyalty  to  her  could 
still,  rolled  through  the  vault. 

"  A  traitor  dies  !     A  traitor  dies  ! " 

By  his  crime  they  claimed  their  justice. 

A  heavy  sigh  parted  her  lips  ;  then  the  full  sweet  melody  of  her  voice 
came  on  the  clamour  like  music  that  moves  men  to  tears. 

"A  traitor — yes!  And  for  that  you  would  deal  him  death?  Nay, 
think  me  not  gentler  than  you.  I  meant  to  deliver  him  up  to  your 
hands.  I  bade  him  be  brought  to  my  judgment,  that  your  vengeance 
might  strike  him,  and  lay  him  dead  at  my  feet.  I  am  no  holier  than 
you.  There  was  an  hour  in  which  I  longed  for  his  life  with  that  thirst 
you  know  now ;  there  was  an  hour  in  which  I  would  have  taken  it,  and 
not  spared,  though  his  mother  had  prayed  to  me.  Ah,  friends !  such 
hours  come  to  all.  But  now,  the  darkness  has  passed.  I  see  clearer. 
Death  is  not  ours  to  deal.  And  were  it  ours,  should  we  g^ve  him  the 
nameless  mystic  mercy  which  all  men  live  to  crave — give  it  as  the 
chastisement  of  crime  ?  Death !  It  is  rest  to  the  aged,  it  is  oblivion  to 
the  atheist,  it  is  immortality  to  the  poet.  It  is  a  vast,  dim,  exhaustless 
pity  to  all  the  world.  And  would  you  summon  it  as  your  hardest  cruelty 
to  sin  ?'* 

They  were  silent ;  she  stirred  their  souls — she  had  not  bound  their 
passions. 

"  A  traitor  merits  death,"  they  muttered. 

"  Merits  it !  Not  so.  The  martyr,  the  liberator,  the  seeker  of  truth, 
may  deserve  its  peace ;  how  has  the  traitor  won  them  ?  You  deem  your- 
selves just ;  your  justice  errs.  If  you  would  give  him  justice,  make  him 
live.  Live  to  know  fear  lest  every  wind  among  the  leaves  may  whisper  of 
his  secret ;  live  to  feel  the  look  of  a  young  child's  eyes  a  shame  to  him  ; 
live  to  envy  every  peasant  whose  bread  has  not  been  bought  with  tainted 
coin  ;  live  to  hear  ever  in  his  path  the  stealing  step  of  haunted  retribu- 
tion; live  to  see  his  brethren  pass  by  him  as  a  thing  accurst;  live  to 
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his  age  to  white-haired  men,  who  once  had  heen  his  comrades, 
e  youth  ahout  them  the  unforgotten  story  of  his  shame.  Make 
thos  if  you  would  have  justice." 

emswered  nothing;  a  shudder  ran  through  them  as  they  heard. 
— ^if  you  have  as  I — a  deliverance  that  forbids  you  even  so  much 
},  still  let  him  live,  and  bury  his  transgression  in  your  hearts, 
m  as  I  say; — *  Your  sin  was  great,  go  forth  and  sin  no  more.' " 
as  the  words  left  her  lips,  she  moved  to  him  from  out  the  light, 
)ed,  and  severed  the  bonds  that  bound  him,  and  left  him  free ; 
dared  touch  that  which  she  had  made  sacred,  but  stood  mute,  and 
those  who  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  soul  that  is  greater  than 
I. 

le  man  who  had  sinned  against  her  fell  at  her  feet. 
God  I     If  I  had  known  you  as  I  know  you  now!" 
never  had  betrayed  me.     No  ! — Live,  then,  to  be  true  to  greater 
an  I." 

the  night  was  still  young,  a  ship  glided  southward  through  the 
fce  radiance  of  the  moon.  The  waters  stretched,  one  calm  and 
sheet  of  violet  light;  from  the  fast-retreating  shore  a  fair  wind 
iring  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  hills  and  plains,  of  golden 
I  flowers  of  snow,  and  passion-blossoms  of  purple,  and  the  scarlet 
ipe  pomegranates  ;  through  the  silence  sounded  the  cool  fresh 
the  waves  as  the  vessel  left  her  track  upon  the  phosphor-silver, 
e,  from  a  million  stars,  a  purer  day  seemed  to  dawn  on  all  the 
perfumes  of  the  air,  and  all  the  dim  unmeasured  freedom  of  the 
ad  she,  who  went  to  freedom,  looked,  and  looked,  and  looked, 
\i  never  could  her  sight  rest  long  enough  upon  the  limitless 
nor  her  lips  drink  enough  in  of  the  sweet  fresh  delicious  trea- 
the  waters  gave  and  the  winds  brought; — the  treasure  of  her 

come  to  my  kingdom  !"  she  said  softly,  while  her  dreaming  e;yes 

over's. 

«  who  had  cleaved  to  her  with  that  surpassing  love  which 

but  strengthens,  and  fire  but  purifies,  which  fear  cannot  enter 

L  cannot  appal,  drew  her  beauty  closer  to  his  breast: 

dngdom  is  here  !'* 

lie  ship  swept  on  through  the  stillness  of  the  hushed  hours, 

;he  glory  of  the  light,  to  glide  out  through  the  eternal  sea-gates 

d  Roman  world,  and  pass  into  the  cloudless  glow  of  Eastern 

3re  already  through  the  voluptuous  night  the  star  of  morning 
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EGYPT:  AOT)  A  JOUENEY  TO  PALE^^lNi;  VIA  MOUNT  SINAI 
AND  PETBA  * 

BY  LIEUT.-COLONEL  B.  H.  MILES. 
XII. 

On  my  first  visit  to  Upper  Egypt  in  1845,  I  was  particularly  etrac?! 
with  the  very  great  resemblance  which  the  "  profile  "  delineations  of  tf»* 
ancient  Egyptians  on  the  walls  of  the  different  temples  and  tombs  i^ 
that  country  bore  to  the  countenances,  as  well  as  to  the  figures  aca^ 
forms,  of  the  Sepoys  of  Upper  India.     Take  the  faces,  or  the  contours 
and  in  several  instances  even  the  very  expression  of  the  countenance,  sua 
well  as  the  nature  and  shape  of  the  garb  in  which  they  are  clothed  (IIk^ 
familiar  Hindostanee  d^hotee,  or  waistcloth,  or  garment  of  cotton  dotliXy 
folded  around  their  loins)  ;  and,  lastly,  the  exact  tint,  or  hue,  or  coIoikx* 
of  the  skin  of  the  whole  full-length  body  as  portrayed  on  the  stone  walld 
of  the  places  above  named ;  and  look  well  at  each  of  the  above  points 
and  peculiarities,  and,  without  any  great  stretch  of  the  imagination,  yoma. 
have  the  Indian  Sepoy  of  the  Upper  Provinces  of  Hindoostan  prominently 
before  your  gaze.     The  above  features,  as  handed  down  to  us  of  th^ 
'^outward  man"  of  the  ancient  Egyptian,  I  likewise  particularly  noticed 
on  this  my  last  visit  to  Egypt.  That  the  modern  Sepoys  are  the  descend.— 
ants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  I  cannot  doubt,  seeing  that  I  have,  firs^ 
the  evidence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  support  of  my  assumption ;  and, 
secondly,  the  identical  worship  of  the  ox;  and,  thirdly,  the  system  o£ 
"caste."     The  idea  is  my  own — at  least  I  borrow  it  from  no  oth^x 
source — and  I  note  it  in  this  place,  before  finally  quitting  the  Land  of 
Egypt,  for  what  it  is  worth.     To  many  persons  it  may  probably  appeax 
as  "  fanciful"  as  "  Pocock's  India  in  Greece." 

To  commence  with  the  evidence  which  I  shall  adduce  on  the  first  poiiat;) 
I  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  xxix.  12,  wherein  the  pro- 
phet, speaking  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  (as  we  learn  from  tfca^ 
preceding  verses,  1,  2,  3,  and  8),  had  declared  "that  God  would  acaiX^T 
the  Egyptians  among  the  nations,  and  would  disperse  them  through  tik^ 
countries***  The  same  prediction  is  repeated  in  chapter  xxx.,  verses  2 3 
and  26,  The  second  evidence  is,  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact  the  andezx.^ 
Egyptians  worshipped  the  ox  (or  rather  the  bull)  under  the  title  of  tta.^ 
god  "Apis;"  and  at  Memphis,  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt,  a  larg^^ 
vault  or  chamber,  called  the  "  sepulchre  of  the  sacred  bulls,**  has  withio- 
the  last  few  years  only  been  discovered,  and  the  deep  mass  of  sup&ir-" 
incumbent  sand  removed  away  therefrom,  through  the  unwearied  exer- 
tions and  the  untiring  zeal  of  Marriette  Bey,  the  French  savant  axid 
Egyptian  antiquary,  and  the  whole  laid  bare  to  the  inspection  of  tb^ 
numerous  visitors  who  annually  flock  to  Egypt,  but  very  few  of  whona 
fail  to  bend  their  steps  towards  the  modern  village  of  Sakk&rra,  whicli 
stands  between  the  river  Nile  and  the  "  sand-buried"  ruins  of  ancient  Mem-' 
phis  (Hosea,  ix.  6).    We  all  know  that  the  Hindoo  Sepoys  reverence  and 
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he  bull  as  well  as  the  cow,  and  that  they  would  prefer  to  suffer 
ings  of  hunger,  and  even  to  die  of  famine,  rather  than  partake 
8  food  to  sustain  life.     It  is,  moreover,  an  historical  fact,  that 

Hindoo  portion  of  the  native  soldiers  who  were  despatched 
ia  under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Baird  reached  K^neh  (a 

miserable  village  situated  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the 
er  having  been  disembarked  at  Rosseir  (an  Egyptian  seaport 
'estern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  stands  about  halmay 
he  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Berenice — which  was  founded 
ly  Philadelphus,  and  so  called  in  honour  of  his  daughter — and 
ice  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez),  where  they  were  encamped  for  some 
3,  and  whence  they  obtained  leave  to  cross  the  river  over  to 
to  visit  its  ancient  temple — ^found  their  way  into  the  chapel  or 
"  Isis,"  which  forms  a  portion  thereof,  they  were  greatly  as 
^reeably  surprised  at  seeing  depicted  on  the  walls  thereof  a  re- 
on  of  a  cow,  before  which  they  at  once  prostrated  themselves 

>  and  in  gladdened  homage  to  their  deity,  and  exclaiming  one 
r,  '^  Dekh-ho  to,  Bhae-ya !     Misree  kee  moolk  men,  HindSo 

chulta,  uor  Hindoo  Thakoor  ko  pooja  kurta,"*  and  highly 
at  having  found  a  race  of  beings  who  had  been  of  the  same 
B  themselves. 

^  The  ancient  Egyptians  were,  it  would  seem  by  a  reference  to 
of  Genesis,  xliii.  32,  the  originators  of  the  system  of  '*  caste," 
10  perseveringly  upheld,  even  to  the  present  day,  by  the  Hindoo 
s  well  as  by  all  Hindoos. 

kmels  have  all  left  the  ground,  and  our  dromedaries  are  ready 
mount  and  to  continue  our  journey ;  and  now  the  moment  has 
r  the  last  payment  to  be  made,  namely,  the  settlement  by  the 
.  with  the  **  purveying"  monk  belonging  to  the  convent— who 
aly  just  arrived  in  camp — for  the  coffee  we  had  drunk  on  the 
r  arrival,  as  well  as  for  what  the  monks  had  sent  up  for  our  use 
nmit  of  Mount  Sinai  the  day  previous,  in  the  shape  of  bread, 
yar,  and  charcoal,  together  with  the  expected  "  fee,"  or  custom- 
heesh,  for  our  having  been  shown  over  the  inside  of  the  convent. 
e  figured  on  the  debit  side  of  our  own  private  account  with  the 
hilst  the  dragoman  had  his  separate  bill  to  settle  with  this  monk, 
J  been  furnished  with  the  necessary  leaven,  firewood,  and  the 
3  convent  oven,  as  well  as  the  labour  expended  in  first  making 
;h,  and  then  baking  several  scores  of  small  loaves,  from  the 
flour  which  he  (the  dragoman)  had  brought  from  Cairo  for  our 

>  journey.  The  sum  total  came  to  sixty -seven  francs  and  a  half, 
I.  The  monk,  however,  like  our  young  friend  Oliver  Twist,  was 
ina  satisfied,  but  '^  asked  for  more."  These  lazy  drones,  who  lead 
He  existence,  and  who  are  supported  by  the  holy  offerings  of  the 
asses  of  travellers,  tourists,  and  religious  enthusiasts  who  come 
is  spot,  are  never  contented,  and  many  and  frequent  are  the 
a,  published  as  well  as  unpublished,  of  their  grasping  cupidity. 
^  that  we  were  losing  time  whilst  this  altercation  was  going  on 

i  look,  why  in  Egypt,  even,  people  of  the  '  Hindoo  persuasion'  are  to  be 
and  who  offer  incense  to  the  Hind55  deity  1" 
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between  our  dragoman  and  the  monk,  I  told  the  former  to  explain  to  the 
latter  that  we  considered  we  had  paid  amply  for  what  we  had  been  sap- 
plied  with  from  the  convent's  stores,  and  that  for  the  matter  of  viatbg 
the  interior  of  their  building,  we  had  already,  previous  to  our  depertare 
from  Cairo,  paid  a  "fee"  of  one  napoleon  for  that  privilege,  and  that  the 
two  American  gentlemen  had  paid  the  sum  of  ten  francs,  in  addition  to 
the  above  sum,  through  their  own  consul  at  Cairo,  for  the  like  pernusnoo* 
In  the  course  of  my  travels  throughout  this  wide  world,  I  have  always^ 
found  that  the  Americans,  with  their  excellent  system  of  consulate 
arrangements,  could  travel  at  far  less  cost  and  *'  outlay,"  for  the  hire  o£ 
eithej;  dahabiehs  to  proceed  up  the  Nile,  or  for  the  hire  of  their  camel0 
to  convey  them  and  their  baggage  across  the  desert,  either  to  Motnat; 
Sinai  or  to  Palestine,  or  in  the  terms  of  their  engagement  with  a  drago*- 
man,  than  the  unfortunate  and  ^'  ever-plucked"  Britishers  could  do. 

The  sum  total  of  our  disbursements,  therefore,  at  the  convent  o£ 
Mount  Sinai  came  to  in  all  within  a  fraction  of  four  pounds  steiliD^*. 
At  1 1  A.M.  we  quitted  the  encamping-ground,  delighted  at  having  ac'— 
complished  our  visit  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  looking  anxiously  forward  fo^ 
some  new  object  of  interest  to  occupy  as  well  as  to  divert  our  minds. 

We  were  all  agreed  not  on  any  account  to  sleep  inside  the  conven'fe 
walls,  on  account  of  the  mauvaise  reputation  which  the  rooms  thereiEi. 
enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  the  vermin  which  were  the  *'live  stock"  oC 
the  various  beds,  couches,  sofas,  and  *'  divans  "  standing  therein,  and  of 
whose  terrible  nightly  attacks  preceding  "tourists"  had  warned  us  ixs. 
their  published  as  well  as  by  their  vivd  voce  accounts  of  their  own  visi.^ 
to  this  spot.  The  monks  have  for  sale  occasionally  (for  the  article  is 
scarce,  and  the  first  visitors  of  the  season  generally  buy  it  all  up,  to  tak^ 
away  with  them  to  Europe)  some  of  the  '*  manna"  of  the  desert,  which 
they  employ  the  Bedouins  to  gather  for  them.  One  of  our  party  (a  "de— 
rico")  purchased  a  small  earthenware  jarful.  It  did  not  look  particalarly 
inviting  to  the  eye;  for  it  was  either  intentionally  beat  up  into  a  pasty- 
looking  substance  resembling  dirty  butter,  or  the  heat  had  caused  it  fco 
run  into  one  compact  mass.  It  was  the  same  stu£F,  however,  whieb 
we  had  first  met  with  in  the  Wady  Ghurundul,  only  not  so  nice  and 
clean-looking  as  when  shiqing  like  so  many  little  psde  yellow-eoloured 
buttons,  in  its  pure,  fresh,  and  ungathered  state,  on  the  tamarisk-tree^ 
and  shrubs. 

During  our  journey  this  day  we  passed  the  footprints  in  several  places 
of  the  wild  goat.  Indeed,  the  day  after  our  arrival  at  Mount  Sinai,  a* 
Bedouin  shot  one  of  these  shy  animals  and  disposed  of  it  to  our  drago- 
man, who  had  it  cut  up  into  joints,  and  served  up  at  our  table  as  a  snl^— 
stitute  for  roast  mutton.  The  flesh  was  dark  in  colour,  and  likewise  hard 
and  coarse  to  the  taste.  It  lasted  us  until  we  reached  AkILbah.  Froxxit 
Sinai  to  Akabah  we  were  six  days  on  the  road,  and  which  journey  proved 
a  very  fatiguing  one.  The  new  dromedaries  turned  out  as  bad,  if  not 
inferior  to  the  former  ones,  and  obliged  more  than  one  of  our  party  to 
have  recourse  to  one  of  the  baggage  camels  for  an  easier  ^  mount." 

During  this  first  day's  march  from  Sinai  we  traversed  a  good  por- 
tion of  -the  long  Wady>es-Shaick,  and  after  the  expiration  of  a  little 
better  than  an  hour's  travelling,  we  passed   a   whitewashed  buildmgi 
with  a  sort  of  low  cupola  roof,  which  stood  all  alone  in  this  ezteosire 
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alley,  or  plain,  and  which  was  the  tomb  of  the  Shaick  Saleh,  after 
rhom  the  wady  is  called.  This  small  building  is  likewise  a  mosque, 
xound  which  lie  a  few  small  tombstones.  In  the  far  distance,  and 
oog  before  we  came  up  with  it,  this  white  building  appeared  to  be 
in  encampment  of  white  canvas  tents.  Quitting  the  Wady-es-Shaick, 
?e  entered  the  Wady  -"  Seyul,"  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  which 
tood  prominent  to  view  a  large  rock,  or  fragment  of  the  mountain, 
in  our  lefit  hand,  on  the  smooth  face  of  which,  and  not  very  much 
aised  &om  the  ground,  were  representations  cut  in  the  stone  of 
bexes,  camels,  ostriches,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  also  of  an  Arab  bugla^ 
T  vessel.  There  were,  likewise,  one  or  two  Greek  inscriptions,  as  well 
s  several  Sinaitic  ones.  This  rock,  from  its  fanciful  resemblance  in  the 
K^s  of  the  Bedouins  to  a  bastion  of  a  fortress,  is  called  by  them  Qulddt 
^JLhddolah  (or  Abdoolah's  citadel).  Before  we  reached  this  spot,  we 
^aaed  over  a  dreary  expanse  of  deep  white  sand,  the  country  undulating, 
itli  frequent ' "  ups  and  downs."  On  the  face  of  the  above  rock  I 
>ticed  the  names  of  a  couple  of  most  persevering  English  travellers, 
^o  had  stopped  here  to  cut  or  chisel  the  same  thereon,  together  with 
e  date,  and  this  in  the  month  of  May,  too,  and  ''  grilling"  work  it 
uet  have  been  whilst  so  employed,  at  such  a  season  of  the  year,  and  in 
di  a  sandy  and  rocky  region ! 

Game  was  extremely  scarce,  seemingly,  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  for 
'^iveen  Suez  and  Mount  Sinai  we  saw  only  three  partridges ;  and  be- 
'^n  Sinai  and  AkS,bah  we  saw  only  a  small  herd  of  five  wild  goats,  in 
Lirsoit  of  which  one  of  our  party  whose  great  "  shuoq^^  (or  hobby)  was 
fee  the  camp  **  shikarree^^  (or  sportsman),  hastened  over  the  brow  of 
e  adjacent  hill  on  foot,  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  coming  up  with  them. 
^c  latter  half  (or  the  last  three  marches)  of  the  journey  was  by  far  the 
dasantest,  for  on  the  fqurth  day's  march  from  Sinai,  when  we  had  tra- 
iled about  one-fourth  of  the  distance  from  our  last  encamping-ground 
w^ards  the  new  one,  we  entered  the  Wady-et-Ain  (or  "  the  valley  of 
rings"),  in  which  were  a  few  trees  (oleanders  and  palms),  as  well  as 
Ooe  shrubs  and  bushes,  and,  above  all,  a  fine  flow  of  fresh  water,  which 
inched  off  at  its  source  into  several  very  shallow  channels.  Here  we 
>^ped  a  short  time  to  have  our  water-casks  refilled.  The  road  was 
K*^  good,  and  was,  moreover,  one  gentle  and  very  easy  descent  from 
i^  spot  the  whole  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf  (or  Gulf  of 
^abah),  the  first  sight  of  which  gladdened  our  eyes,  wearied  and  almost 
Kided  as  they  had  become  by  the  constant  looking  upon  such  wide  tracts 

irhite  sand,  and  hideous,  naked,  and  arid  rocks  and  mountains.  It 
>k  us  upwards  of  an  hour,  after  having  first  caught  a  distant  view  of 
^  waters  of  the  gulf,  before  we  reached  the  high  plateau  which  over- 
^ked  its  shores;  from  whence,  on  quitting  the  wady,  we  turned  due 
^^b,  traversing  this  broad  and  elevated  plain,  until  by  a  very  gra- 
L^  descent  we  arrived  at  a  small  plantation  of  fine  palm  and  date- 
^<e9,  under  whose  refreshing  and  most  welcome  shade,  with  the  waters 

the  Elanitic  Gulf  close  to  us,  whose  niveau  we  had  now  reached,  we 
Niched  and  took  an  hour  and  a  half's  siesta^  after  having  first  of  all 
^  a  swim  in  the  sea.  A  few  pretty  shells  were  picked  up  at  this  spot — 
^  green  grass  growing  around  (for  there  was  a  small  spring  of  fresh 
Uter  near  at  hand)  was  another  refreshing  oasis  in  our  desert  travellmg, 
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and  on  reaching  our  ground  we  found  the  tents  nearly  all  pitched,  and 
the  *' culinary  preparations^'  in  a  forward  state.     Ever  since  we  quitted 
Suez,  we  had  never  been  able,  except  on  those  occasions  when  we  halted 
on  the  Sabbath,  to  sit  down  to  dinner  before  eight  o'clock— indeed,  it 
was  frequently  half-after  eight,  and,  on  one  occasion,  a  quarter  to  niae 
o'clock  before  we  sat  down  to  table;  for  the  camel-men  were  too  macls. 
occupied,  after  having  unladen  their  beasts  of  burden,  with  driving  theaO- 
away  from  the  camp  in  search  of  some  sort  of  pasture  after  their  har^ 
day's  work,  to  be  able  to  render  any  service  in  the  way  of  aiding  oo^* 
own  establishment  to  pitch  ^the  several  tents,  and  arrange  the  beds,  bed^* 
ding,  carpets,  &c.  &c.,  as   well  as  in  placing  the  several  articles  of 
**  passengers'  baggage"  therein,  under  cover  for  the  night. 

By  dint  of  the  offer  of  a  buchsheesh,  however,  we  were  enabled  to  obtain  ^> 
occasionally  only,  for  we  could  not  by  any  means  count  thereon,  th^ 
services  of  two  or  perhaps  three  of  the  camel-drivers,  at  most.     Ouiir 
own  servants  certainly  worked  very  hard,  and  really  g^d  and  serviceable 
men  they  proved  themselves  throughout  this  most  wearisome  and  fa— 
tiguing  journey.     In  addition  to  our  dragoman,  who  was  in  constants 
demand  (being,  poor  man,  continually  at  the  ^'  beck  and  call"  of  each  o^ 
bis  nine  masters,  and  having  the  superintendence  of  the  '*  cuisine"  de- 
partment on  his  shoulders,  in  addition  to  the  "  well  ordering"  of  th^ 
entire  camp,  and  adjusting  the  frequent  disputes  and  squabbles  betweei^ 
the  camel-men,  who  were  continually  "  bickering"  about  the  weight  of 
an  extra  small  package  or  so,  which  had  been  allotted  or  apportioned  tc» 
a  particular  camel,  whose  owner  would  refuse  to  take  charge  thereof^ 
&c.),  we  had  a  cook,  and  an  under-cook,  as  well  as  three  other  servants^ 
to  wait  at  table,  and  to  pitch  the  tents,  and  arrange  the  ''  interior  eco— 
nomies"  of  the  same. 

This  day's  encamping-ground  faced  the  north,  for  at  this  spot  the 
was  a  slight  curve  or  indentation  of  the  shore  of  the  gulf  towards  th< 
west,  where  the  water  was  very  shallow,  and  where  the  bottom  was  too 
stony  and  too  full  of  rough  and  coarse-looking  white  coral  and  slippery 
slabs  of  rock  to  render  bathing  either  safe  or  agreeable  ;  but  we  all  too  k 
to  the  sea,  nevertheless,  '^  for  better  or  for  worse,"  as  a  bathe  in  salt  a^ 
well  as  in  tidal  waters  was  a  luxury  not  to  be  despised  after  a  hot  day*fis 
camel  ride.  One  of  our  party,  however,  in  coming  out  of  the  water,  cuat« 
the  sole  of  his  foot  very  severely  by  having  unfortunately  trodden  upon  ^ 
piece  of  coral,  which  laid  the  flesh  open  and  caused  a  very  great  and  lon^^ 
enduring  hemorrhage,  which  was  with  much  difficulty  stopped,  and  from, 
the  effects  of  which  wound  the  injured  party  sufferea  acute  pain  all  tb.^ 
way  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  lameness  caused  thereby  had  only  begun  to 
take  its  departure.  The  water  was  extremely  shallow  for  some  distance 
from  the  shore. 

At  Suez,  strange  to  say,  although  situated  on  the  very  shores  of  tbe 
Bed  Sea,  the  inhabitants  are  extremely  badly  off  for  a  supply  of  fish* 
Now  and  then  a  few  small  ones,  about  the  size  of  the  chelwd*8  of  India 
(which  they  somewhat  resembled  in  size  as  well  as  in  flavour),  were  served 
up  at  the  table  d^hote  at  the  hotel  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company  ;  but  then 
these  were  not  purchased  in  the  bazaar,  but  caught  with  the  rod  at  high 
tide  immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  hotel  by  some  of  the 
employes  and  servants,  who  evinced  a  great  "  shtu>g"  for  this  sort  oi 
thing  as  an  amusement. 
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Shortly  after  our  arrival  in  camp,  we  were  most  agreeably  surprised  at 
finding  a  Bedouin  fisherman  coming  towards  our  tents  with  a  small 
iNisket  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  date-palm  in  his  hands,  in  which  were 
two  or  three  different  kinds  of  fish,  which  he  disposed  of  to  our  dragoman 
for  a  most  reasonable  sum,  and  which  amply  served  us  both  for  dinner  as 
well  as  for  breakfast  the  next  morning.  They  were  certainly  not  only 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  resembling  in  size  as  well  as  in  appearance,  as  several 
thereof  did,  our  own  grey  mullet,  but  were  deliciously  flavoured  likewise. 
IFhe  fifth  day's  march  was  along  the  shores  of  this  sea,  and  we  amused 
ourselves  in  gathering  several  of  the  different  sorts  of  rose-coloured  shells 
with  which  the  sea-shore  was  literally  covered,  and  which  were  lying 
about  in  the  most  profuse  disorder,  most  of  them  either  broken  or  da- 
maged, however.  At  our  encamplng-ground  this  day  (March  10),  which 
was  situated  in  a  small  retired  nook  surrounded  by  mountains,  with  the 
sea-shore  due  east  of  us  and  contiguous  to  camp,  we  were  again  enabled 
to  enjoy  the  great  luxury  as  well  as  comfort  of  a  swim  in  salt  water  pre- 
vious to  dining.  At  this  spot,  however,  neither  fish  nor  fishermen  were 
forthcoming. 

March  ll.'^-This  was  our  sixth  and  last  day's  march  into  Ak^bah, 
and  a  very  warm  one  it  proved,  for  the  sun's  rays  were  most  powerful, 
and  we  could  not  find  a  particle  of  shade  the  whole  way.  The  journey 
was,  however,  by  no  means  an  uninteresting  one,  for  after  we  had  left  our 
tticamping-ground,  and  had  proceeded  on  our  way  for  about  an  hour,  or 
maybe  better,  all  of  which  was  an  easy  and  gradual  ascent  from  the 
<s^mp,  although  in  some  places  the  rugged  and  stony  pathway  was  suffi- 
ciently steep  for  the  laden  camels,  we  arrived  at  a  particularly  ugly  spot, 
which  we  had  to  go  over.  This  was  no  other  than  the  mountain  called 
*>y  the  Bedouins  "  Nukb-Huwein-Irat,"  the  ascent  of  which  appeared  to 
be  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  the  pathway  across  which  was  in  several  places 
over  and  along  ledges  of  rock  polished  and  slippery  as  glass  or  even  ice 
Itself,  and  requiring  the  greatest  care  and  skilful  management  on  the 
P^  of  the  camel-drivers  to  prevent  their  heavily-laden  animals  from 
®ther  falling  or  slipping,  or  even  sliding  downwards  over  some  portions 
'Aore  slippery  than^others,  on  the  sloping  track  across  this  mountain.  Of 
W)urs©  we  all  dismounted  firom  our  dromedaries,  and  it  required  the  utmost 
Precautions  to  prevent  our  slipping  and  sliding  away.  This  mountain  was 
^ipendicular  to  the  sea-shore,  and  as  the  water  was  said  to  be  very 
*®^p,  no  roadway  was  practicable  in  that  direction.  It  was,  therefore, 
Bobson's  choice."  The  spot  where  we  crossed  it  was  at  some  little 
***tance  inland  from  the  sea. 

Our  dragoman  had  apprised  us  of  this  slippery  mountain  pass  a  couple 
.  days  previous  to  our  reaching  it.  The  descent  on  the  other,  or  northern 
f^«,  was  certainly  rough,  and  the  pathway  narrow  and  encumbered  with 
^^^>8e  stones  and  large  fragments  of  rock,  but  was  not  slippery.  This 
^^complished,  it  was  a  pleasure,  indeed,  to  get  on  to  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
^ore  once  more,  the  whole  sandy  littoral  of  which  was  covered  as  far  as 
^e  eye  could  reach  with  marine  shells  of  different  sorts  and  sizes  as  well 
^  colours — white,  brown,  pink,  and  roseate,  together  with  a  few  spotted 
Ones-^the  greater  portion  of  which,  however,  were  either  broken  or 
damaged.     In  going  over  the  ground  these  shells  gave  out  a  sound, 
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under  tke  impress  of  the  camels'  feet,  like  that  of  treading  <«ver  faeapB   of 
broken  pottery.     It  was  a  pity  to  see  so  much  fine  material  absolatiQ]y 
wasted  for  want  of  both  the  conyeniences  of  removing  it  as  Wl  as    of 
capitalists  to  advance  the  necessary  funds  towards  l^e  expenstsof  its  i^. 
moval.     I  saw  enough  shells  on  the  sea-shore  on  the  westeni  ode  of  the 
Gulf  of  AkSbah  to  nil  the  bull  of  a  five-hundred  ton  vessel.   Smne  of  my 
readers  may  wonder  to  what  use  and  purpose  these  broken  shefis  eotki 
be  put.   I  reply,  to  make  the  finest  as  well  as  the  most  beantifal-lookiD^ 
mortar  in  the  world! 

Those  who,  like  myself,  have  attended  Divine  service,  as  well  by  Inwd 
daylight  in  the  forenoon  as  by  wax  and  cocoa-nut  oil  lights  of  an  evenii^y 
at  St.  George's  Cathedral,  at  Madras,  will  have  remarked  how  extremeljf 
beautiful  (I  allude  to  some  six-and-tbirty  years  ago)  the  interior  thenof 
looked.   The  several  large  round  pillars,  as  well  as  the  walls  around,  bore 
on  their  outward  surface  a  gloss,  a  soft  white  polish,  akin  to  the  pmerf* 
Parian  marble.  So  delicate  did  the  above  look  to  the  eye  of  the  astonished, 
beholder,  that  he  imagined  he  was  inside  a  building  constructed  of  tke 
whitest,  as  well  as  the  highest  polished,  marble.     On  my  inquiring  of 
what  material  these  walls,  and  pillars,  and  rounded  columns  consisted,  i£ 
it  was  not  really  and  truly  marble,  which  it  flo  much  resembled,  I  was 
informed  the  walls  and  pillars  were  buih  of  bricks,  plastered  and  •stuccoed, 
over  with  a  mortar  made  from  the  white  sea-shells  found  m  abund* 
ance  on  the  beach  all  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  as  well  as  in  fmab 
of  Madras  itself.     Now,  it  struck  me,  these  shells  from   the  ElanitiB 
Gulf  would  make  a  mortar  equally  as  fine^  if  not  finer,  in  all  proba- 
bility, than  the  shells  found  on  the  Indian  beach ;  and,  if  these  shnriJ 
arise   a   demand    for   them   to   be    made  into  mortar,  &ey  eouU  be 
brought  to   Suez  in   Arab  duglahs,  or  sloops,  several  of  which  are 
always  lying  idle  and  unemployed  in  the  inner  hariiour  at  Subk,  and 
whose  owners  would  be  very  glad  of  a  ohanoe  of  obtaining  employmeKfe 
so  near  their  own  homes.     I  imagine  it  would  take  (according  to  Ihow 
the  wind  and  the  ride  suited)  from  four  to  six  days'  coasting  it  from  Sobs 
down  the  g^lf,  and  round  Cape  Ras  Mahomed  up  the  Elanitic  Gul^  wmA 
the  same,  or  perhaps  eight  days,  in  returning,  and  a  coiiple  of  days  or  so 
to  load  each  vessel ;  but,  as  yellow-coloured  alabaster  is  ipreferred  iv. 
Egypt  for  the  adornment,  inner  as  well  as  outer,  of  the  mosques,  and  aB 
it  is  to  be  procured  in  the  country,  shell-lime  is  consequently  at  a  heavy 
discount,  while  the  expense  of  its  transmission  to  Europe  would  operate 
probably  against  its  exportation. 

The  whole  length  of  the  sea-shore,  and  extending  to  a  distiaoe  thevB-- 
from  of  from  five  to  ten  yards,  and  in  several  places  «ven  oonsideiably 
fruther,  inland,  along  which  we  had  been  travelling  for  the  last  two  dMj0p 
was  what  an  undertaker  would  call  a  "necropolis"  of  sheiU,  iout  withov^ 
the  "  bodies"  therein. 

Journeying  onwards,  we  at  last  arrived  abreast  of  a  small  island,  »0- 
sembling  a  mountain  of  friable  rocks  a<nd  stones,  detached  from  ihs 
mainland,  which  was  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  and  which,  in 
days  of  yore,  was  called  Graia,  but  which,  among  the  Arabs  of  the  p*©* 
sent  day,  goes  by  the  name  of  Qalaa  el  Derr  (or  the  fortified  monastery)* 
This  ancient  citadel  was  one  entire  mass  of  ruins,  widi  the  exceptton  a* 
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tiy  iaarpow  equare  tower  and  a  few  ¥es6ges  of  upright  walls,  still 
ding,  wiyeh  had  not  yet  quite  crumbled  to  deeay.  The  Romans  kept 
Krison  kere,  when  the  land  of  Idnmasa  (EMom  or  Mount  Seir)  be- 
;od  fto  them.  At  the  present  day  not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen, 
&r«ithe  island  or  in  its  neighbonrhood,  ior  miles  and  miles;  nor 
a  host,  or  a  canoe,  or  raft  even,  to  be  obtained,  so  that  a  visit  to  this 
A  was  entii^ly  out  of  the  question.  After  journeying  for  some  dis- 
e  farther  along  the  sea-shore,  under  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  and 
L  the  noise  of  the  shells  constantly  crackling,  like  broken  pottery, 
»  our  dromedaries'  feet,  we  at  length  reached  the  head  of  the  gul^ 
tsd  which,  to  the  opposite  shore,  our  road  lay.  The  glare  from  off 
bright  olear  waters  of  the  gulf,  as  well  as  from  the  shining  and 
kling  -white  sands  which  hemmed  us  in  on  every  side,  quite  dazzled 
eyesight  As  we  proceeded  along  the  northern  shores  of  this  gul^ 
shells  dwindled  down  to  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  did  not 
tearly  so  thick  on  the  ground.  When  halfway  round  the  head  of 
gul^  I  drew  up  my  dromedary  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  ^  bear- 
"  of  the  spot,  and  I  particularly  noticed  the  site  of  the  modern  town, 
ither  the  dirty  and  miserable-looking  village,  of  El-AkS,bah,  which, 
ever,  to  do  it  justice,  did  certainly  look  from  the  western  as  well  as 
L  the  northern  shores,  as  we  journeyed  towards  it,  a  very  lovely  and 
i  inviting  oaffls  in  this  dreary  ''  wilderness,"  for  it  was  situated  close 
le  sea-shore,  at  ihe  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  at  a 
short  distance  only  from  the  head  thereof,  and  perfectly  embosomed 
aim-trees  and  ve^diation,  whose  green  hues  proved,  by  their  agree- 
oontrast  to  the  hillocks  of  white  sand  which  snrrounded  the  place, 
nspeakably  refreshing  to  the  eyes  of  the  European  traveller. 
he  truth  will  out,  however,  and  it  must  be  confessed  we  found,  after 
9rwnX  at  Akabah  (whioh  we  reached  at  3.20  p.m.),  that  the  date  as 
as  the  other  palms,  and  its  acacias,  and  a  few  other  kinds  of  trees, 
as  orange  and  lemon,  constituted  its  only  agreeable  and  pleasing 
ires.  From  the  spot  where  I  had  drawn  up  my  dromedary  I  codLd 
mand  an  extensive  view  all  around  me,  and  particularly  up  the  broad 
y  valley  (or  wady)  of  Zin  (Book  of  Numbers  xx.  1),  which  is  ^sailed  at 
present  day  1:^  the  Bedouins  the  *'  Wady  Ar&bah,"  through  ^loh 
ttraelites  passed  after  quitting  Mount  Sinai  and  Haaeroth,  and,  after 
ing  at  the  nature  of  the  country,  its  present  configuration,  the  several 
d  gulHes,  cr  wide  and  deep  ravines,  winch  opened  out  from  the  sides 
le  lofty  range  of  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  thn  wady,  present- 
is  they  did  so  many  channels  for  the  passage  of  quantities  of  sand,  as 
as  otiier  debris  and  detrUuSy  which  in  the  course  of  every  sucoesdve 
er  are  brought  down  into  this  wide  valley  after  the  heavy  storms  of 
wbioh  fall--^ which  valley  I  should  observe  has  a  very  perceptibfe 
■and  a  continual  although  gradual  ascent,  for  nearly  the  whole  4is- 
e  to  where  the  road  branches  off  to  the  right  hand  to  enter  into  the 
Bsts  of  the  land  of  £dom"  (Numbers  xz.  23),  and  where  this  spot, 
wady  here  having  attained  its  highest  elevation,  forms  what  is 
id  the  water-shed  of  the  country,  for  on  proceeding  hence,  in  -a 
herly  direction,  as  we  afterwards  found  from  experience,  the  incline 
^rtherly) — and  bestowing  thereon  some  moments'  reflectioo,  and  after 
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weighing  the  subject  oyer  in  my  own  mind,  I  felt  convinced  (and  I  recoL- 
lect  having  made  an  observation  to  that  effect  to  one  of  our  party  whc 
happened  to  be  nearest  to  me  at  the  time,  and  whose  attention  I  drew  t< 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  its^  present  configuration)  that  the  £u» 
thereof  was  most  certainly  not  the  same  as  obtained  in  the  remote  tima 
of  Jewish  history,  and  in  the  days  of  Ring  Solomon,  and  that  I  fe] 
certain,  from  the  above  premises,  that  the  modem  village  of  El-Ak&biL 
(which  signifies  an  <<  ascent,"  or  a  mountain  ''  pass,''  in  the  Arabs 
language,  and  which  appellation  is  given  to  this  village  from  its  bavin, 
been  built  at  the  foot  of  the  long  **  ascent,"  which  commences  immc 
diately  behind  it  to  the  eastward,  and  not  fronting  it  to  the  westward,  8 
some  have  imagined,  and  gone  and  published  forth  to  the  world,  and  o 
which  lies  the  "  pilgrims' "  road  to  Mecca)  was  not  the  site  of  the  anciei 
Ezion-Geber  (Numbers  xxxiii.  36;  and  1  Rings  ix.  2Q\  as  is  codq 
mouly  held  to  be  the  case  by  Biblical  commentators. 

Whilst  observant  travellers  cannot  fail,  from  ocular  demonstration 
to  notice  the  extreme  shallowness  of  the  water  at  the  head  of  tk 
ancient  Elanitic  Gulf  at  the  present  day,  as  well  as  the  filling  op 
of  the  ancient  level  or  bed  of  the  southernmost  portions  of  the  "  Vallej^ 
of  Zin"  by  the  copious  flow  of  sand  which  the  surrounding  mountauia 
annually  poured  therein,  through  the  several  gorges  I  have  above  alluded 
to,  it  may  not,  therefore,  be  considered  so  improbable  that  the  site  oi 
the  ancient  Ezion-Geber  stood  some  twenty  or  even  thirty  miles  more  ta 
the  northward  than  the  modern  Ak^bah  does.  With  which  observariona 
my  fellow-traveller,  after  I  had  drawn  his  attention  to  the  above  points- 
seemed  to  coincide;  and  he  thought  with  me,  that  the  ''downflow"o" 
such  quantities  of  sand,  during  the  several  centuries  that  had  elapsec 
since  Ezion-Geber  was  a  Jewish  seaport,  had  filled  up  the  ancient  heaK 
of  this  said  Elanitic  Gulf,  and  had  forced  its  waters  to  recede  in  a 
southerly  direction,  like  as  we  know,  by  ocular  demonstration  and  by  th-- 
conviction  of  our  senses,  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  have  receded  froa 
the  centre  of  the  isthmus,  up  to  which  they  flowed  of  old,  and  to  whi&l 
this  comparatively  modern  town  has  now  given  its  name.* 

The  above  **  idea,"  fresh  as  it  entered  my  head,  I  send  forth  for  whafl 
ever  it  may  be  considered  to  be  worth  in  the  several  coteries  whi(s= 
^<  affect"  the  discussion  as  well  as  the  solution  of  '*  geographical  pre 
blems." 

In  support,  however,  of  this  "  idea"  (or  theory),  I  think  I  am  bon* 
out  by  one  particular  portion  of  the  narrative  of  the  forty-two  dlfferec: 
marches  (or  "journeys"),  as  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Numbera 
wherein,  on  a  reference  to  chapter  xxxiii.  and  verses  36  and  37,  we  leaf" 
the  Israelites,  with  their  enormous  camp,  and  "  hampered  and  saddled^  ' 
as  they  were,  with  their  women  and  children,  and  their  flocks  and  heid^ 

*  The  ancient  Arabian  historian,  Ebn  Saeed,  has  left  on  record  that  thewateC 
of  the  Bed  Sea  were  once  so  close  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  l^at  it  vas  ic^ 
tended  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  isthmus,  but  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  ^*idea' 
was  "  shelved"  from  political  motives  I  Verily  the  politics  of  t^  world  hare  CTBI 
been  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  "progress/*  and  of  the  civilisation ol 
the  human  race.  Fortimately,  for  the  benefit  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  tiie 
present  rising  generation,  onachangi  toutceh. 
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^en  very  much  cattle'*  (Exodus  xii.  37,  38),  reached  (the  foot  of) 
>unt  Hor  from  Ezion-Geber  in  two  days*  march.  Now,  as  it  took 
r  light  ^^caraTan,"  marching  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  on  an 
»Tage  each  day,/oMr  days  (or  just  double  the  number  of  marches)  to 
:omplish  this  same  distance,  I  cannot  admit,  after  the  great  experience 
lave  had  in  India,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  that  a  '*  monster  encampment" 
the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  men  alone  being  set  down  at  six  hundred 
>Tisand,  in  addition  to  whom  a  mixed  mtdtitude  (of  slaves  and  male 
Tants)  travelled  also  with  their  camp — and,  encumbered  as  they  were 
bh  young  children  and  a  "  fearful  lot"  of  baggage,  I  cannot  admit  that  the 
*aelites  accomplished  more  than  from  eight  to  ten  miles  (if  even  so  many) 
lay  through  such  a  deep  sandy  soil ;  and  this  very  circumstance  alone 
>uld  be  all-sufficient  to  place  the  site  of  Ezion-Geber  more  to  the 
Tthward  of  El-Ak&bah  itself.  We  all  amused  ourselves  during  the 
or  days  we  were  compelled  to  remun  there,  until  the  despotic  ruler  of 
e  surrounding  country,  who  is  the  chief  or  head  of  the  Alloween  tribe 
B^ouins,  Shaick  Mahomed  by  name,  and  the  son  of  that  notorious 
»iindrel,  Shaick  Hoossain,  who  has  now  been  dead  some  few  years,  chose 
^ive  us  a  fresh  supply  of  camels  and  dromedaries  to  enable  us  to  con- 
le  our  journey  towards  the  land  of  Edom. 
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BY  WILLIAM  JONES. 


A  TRUCE  to  jars  tliat  vex  the  mind,  let  passions  have  respite. 

And  bid  dissension  and  its  cares  a  long  and  last  good  night. 

In  social  love  let  all  be  one,  or  if  contend  we  must. 

Why,  let  US  try  which  patriot-heart  can  be  most  true  and  just. 

If  man  would  aid  his  fellow-man,  by  fickle  fate  unblest. 

What  noble  ardour  would  inspire  each  kind  and  thoughtful  breast ! 

The  golden  days  that  bards  lament  would  smile  in  all  their  worth. 

And  hand  in  hand  each  generous  band  would  make  a  heaven  of  earth ! 

Years  roll  apace,  and  life,  we  know,  is  but  a  passing  gleam — 
A  shadow  of  the  moment  seen  upon  the  world's  wide  stream ; 
And  some  can  brave  an  adverse  wave,  with  fortune  for  their  shield. 
While  others  to  the  current's  power  are  oft  compell'd  to  yield : 
But  if,  with  one  firm  honest  will  some  mortals  would  unite, 
To  smoothe  the  path  that  others  tread,  and  make  their  burdens  light. 
The  golden  days  that  bards  lament  would  smile  in  all  their  worth. 
And  hand  in  hand  each  generous  band  would  make  a  heaven  of  earth ! 
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BY  MRS.  BUSHBY. 

X. 

The  Spirit's  Prophecy. 


SILVEBDALE  IS  SOLD»  AND  HECTOR  DETESMIKES  TO  LEAVE  THE  ISLAND. 

The  changes  made  by  death  are  often  very  sudden,  and  sometiiiies 
very  sad,  but  still  worse  are  tlie  elianges  made  by  bankruptcies,  when  un- 
suspecting strangers^  who  have  entrusted  their  money  to  firms  of  long^ 
standing,  of  apparently  the  highest  respectability,  and  greatest  reputed 
wealth,  find  themselves  awakened  from  their  happy  dreams  of  security  to 
meet  severe  losses,  actual  poverty,  or  perhaps  utter  rum ! 

Too  many  a  once  cheerful  hearth  has  been  rendered  gloomy,  if  not 
totally  deserted — too  many  a  once  happy  flourishing  £ftmily  has  been 
scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind — by  the  late  fearful  crashes  in  the 
moneyed  and  mercantile  world,  for  people  not  to  understand  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evils  thus  occasioned.  Bankruptcies  are  very  far  from  being 
always  the  result  of  dishonesty  or  carelessness,  but  most  frequently  they 
may  be  attributed  either  to  thoughtless  extravagance  or  wild  speculations. 
If  to  speculation,  there  is  always  the  hope  on  the  part  of  the  speculators 
to  make  lucky  hits  and  large  profits,  and  the  gamblers  never  admit  to 
themselves  the  probability  of  ruin,  the  impossibility  of  paying  back  to  the 
owners  the  money  they  are  squandering  in  the  pursuit  of  phantom 
gains. 

But  Mr.  Craft  was  no  speculator;  Mr.  Craft  had  met  with  no  losses; 
he  was  simply  a  swindler,  and  a  swindler  of  the  very  worst  calibre.  He 
betrayed  his  trust,  ruined  his  unsuspecting  ward,  and  decamped  with  the 
amount  of  his  systematic  thefts. 

Hector  had  intended  to  attach  his  uncle's  estate  for  a  part,  at  least,  of 
the  money  of  which  he  had  been  defrauded.  But  he  found  that  this  could 
not  be  done,  and  he  was  obliged  to  let  Mr.  Achilles  Gumbs  take  posses- 
sion of  it  without  the  slightest  molestation. 

That  worthy  behaved,  upon  the  whole,  with  very  decent  propriety. 
Mrs.  Craft  was  not  hurried  or  annoyed  more  than  was  absolutdj  neces- 
sary, but  she  had  *'  to  fllt,'^  as  the  Scotch  say,  and  this  was  a  terrible 
grievance  to  her.  Mr.  Gumbs,  who  could  not  well  live  in  an  empty  house, 
took  over  a  portion  of  her  furniture  at  a  tolerably  high  valuation,  and  she 
removed  with  her  treasures^  silver  chessmen  and  all,  to  the  small  house  on 
the  little  estate  still  left  to  her. 

Everybody  felt  very  much  for  her,  everybody  paid  her  great  attention, 
and  handsome  presents  were  poured  in  upon  her;  so  that,  in  reality,  she 
had  not  to  encounter  much  (Sscomfbrt. 

But  poor  Hector — her  worthless  husbandi  victim  f  For  him  there  was 
neither  revenge  nor  redress,  nor  anything  to  fall  back  upon. 

In  vain  Mr.  Balfour  laboured  to  make  some  arrangement  favourable  to 
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Idnx  'which  should  not  iojure  the  iuterests  of  his  employers ;  the  estate 
»«red  so  muoh  to  the  Eaglish  firm  that  it  was  necessary  to  hring  it  to  a 
sale.  The  question  was,  would  its  sale  cover  the  debts  which  Mr.  Craft 
liad  thought  fit  so  scaudabusly  to  incur  on  it  ? 

X^oor  Mr.  Balfiour  was  exceedingly  unhappy.     He  said  to  himself: 

*^  ^hat  wiU  Miss  Linda  think  if  her  sister's  affianced  husband  is  totally 
mined  p  She  will  blame  me  for  not  insisting  on  other  measures  being 
bakexiy  and  Hector  Graham  being  allowed  to  keep  his  estate  and  try  to 
clear  it.  I  am  sure  I  have  done  my  very  best ;  and  if  she  only  could  see 
the  letters  I  have  written  to  the  people  at  home,  she  would  allow  that  I 
have  tried  my  utmost  to  befriend  him.  I  wish  that  fellow  Craft  had  been 

at well,  I  won't  say  where,  but  where  he  is  sure  to  go  by-and-by, 

Wfose  he  braughii  all  this  trouble  upon  us.  The  last  time  1  met  Linda 
St.  Clair  she  looked  so  coldly  at  me  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  com- 
nutting  a  <»ime.  Yet  Heaven  knows  I  have  had  Hector's  interest  more 
at  heact  than  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  had.  I  can't  go  against  positive 
^Mrders ;.  I  mitst  bring  the  estate  to  sale.  How  I  wish  the  painful  task  had 
d^volTed  on  any  one  else !" 

Stlverdale  was  aeccn^dingly  advertised  for  sale,  and  great  was  Minna 
»t.  Clair's  wrath  and  grief  when  she  saw  the  announcement  in  the  local 
aewapapers. 

*'  See !"  die  cried,  '^  Linda,  here  is  that  hypocritical  fellow,  Mr.  Balfour, 
vfao  makes  such  a  fiiss  about  you,  and  pretends  to  care  so  much  for  you 
and  for  ua  all,  aetually  advertising  poor  dear  Hector's  estate  for  sale !  The 
^'Gtch  1  I  will  never  speak  to  him  again,  nor  to  you,  Linda,  if  you  marry 

^*  There  is  naehance  of  my  marrying  Mr.  Balfour,"  said  Linda,  quietly. 
1*hat  is  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
^  so  angry  at  him.  Hector  himself  allows  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  been 
g08%  friendly  to  him,  and  I  am  certain,  had  it  depended  upon  him, 
^©ctor  might  have  kept  Silverdale,  and  paid  the  debts  Mr.  Craft  so 
*^^€diy  contracted  on  it  at  his  convenience.  He  is  only  an  agent,  and 
l^thQte  people  in  England  insist  on  the  sale  of  the  estate,  what  can  he 
|P^  If  he  refused  to  follow  their  imperative  directions,  he  would  only  be 
■ttDckigged  firom  their  employment,  and  some  one  else  would  be  found  to 
*®  "tlaeir  bidding,  perhaps  in  a  rough  and  unfeeling  manner.  They  would 
^'^l^ably  send  some  one  out  here  who  would  have  no  consideration  for 
^^^^  Hector.     Be  reasonable,  my  dear  Minna.'* 

,  **  Beasonable !     How  you  speak !     I  am  frantic  at  the  idea  of  poor 

J^^^  Hecteir'a  misfortunes.    What  has  he  done  to  be  ruined  as  he  is?   If 

^^t  Mr.  Craft  could  be  caught,  he  deserves  to  be  haneed,  and  I  think 

^^ae  English  fellows  are  downright  cheats,  too ;  they  nave  no  business 

^^  advance  money  without  knowing  whether  the  owner  of  the  estate 

fished  it  or  not.     In  £act,  I  believe  they  played  into  Mr.  Craft's  hands 

^r  their  own  purposes.     /  have  no  faith  in  the  boasted  integrity  of 

fioglish  merchants    and    bankers.      T^q  get  money  anyhow  is  their 

Object" 

**  Nay,  nay,  Minna  dear,"  said  Linda.    **  There  are  many  men  of  in- 
t^ty  among  them,  though,  of  course,  there  are  some  black  sheep." 

<^  Oh,  poor,  poor  Hector,"  sobbed  Minna,  who  had  burst  into  a  fit  of 
tears. 
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^'  I  trust  things  may  not  go  so  badly  as  you  anticipate,  Minna/'  said 
Linda,  trying  to  soothe  the  poor  girl.  *'  I  am  sure  that  papa  will  help 
him." 

<<  How  can  papa  help  him  ?"  asked  Minna,  fretfully. 

"  He  can  lend  money  to  buy  in  the  estate,  or  he  can  be  security  for  the 
purchase-money.  Perhaps  the  creditors  may  be  got  to  make  some  tole- 
rable terms,  to  take  a  portion  of  the  money  down,  and  the  rest  by  instal- 
ments ;  with  economy  and  good  crops  this  shocking  debt  might  be  paid 
off  in  a  few  years." 

"Do  you  think  papa  will  assist  Hector?"  inquired  poor  Minna, 
anxiously. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  he  will,"  replied  her  sister ;  and  Minna  dried 
her  tears  and  went  to  prepare  for  her  evening  ride,  but  there  was  no 
Hector  to  escort  her,  and  she  became  again  very  low  spirited. 

Not  a  few  in  the  island  believed,  with  Minna,  that  the  English  cre- 
ditors had  not  acted  quite  correctly,  and  that  they  had  played  into  Mr. 
Craft's  hands  for  their  own  purposes.  But  this  was  only  a  surmise; 
there  was  no  proof  of  any  collusion,  and  even  Mr.  Johnson,  the  lavryer, 
said  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  prevent  the  English  creditors  from 
carrying  out  their  resolution.     Silverdale  must  be  sold. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  felt  deeply  for  his  young  friend,  and  determined  to  come 
to  his  aid.  He  had  money  safely  invested  in  England,  and  he  proposed 
to  make  over  a  portion  of  that  money  at  once  to  the  English  house,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  another  rich  planter,  who  had  also  been  a  friend  of 
Hector's  father,  to  become  security  for  the  payment,  in  a  given  time,  of 
the  remainder  of  the  debt 

He  mentioned  his  plan  to  Hector  in  the  kindest  manner  possible,  and 
pressed  the  arrangement  upon  him,  but  Hector,  though  with  g^teful 
thanks,  declined  to  accept  of  his  assistance. 

*'  I  cannot  become  a  dependent  even  upon  you,  my  dear  Mr.  St.  Clair,** 
he  answered. 

"  You  would  not  become  a  dependent,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman.  *^The  only  thing  would  be  that  /should  be  your  creditor 
instead  of  these  English  gentry.  The  estate  put  in  proper  order,  and 
properly  worked,  would  pay  off  its  debt  in  time  without  going  out  of 
your  possession." 

But  not  all  Mr.  St.  Clair's  arguments  nor  Linda's  attempts  at  per- 
suasion, nor  even  Minna's  tears,  could  induce  Hector  to  place  himself 
under  such  a  deep  obligation  to  any  one.  Perhaps  Mr.  St.  Clair's  speech, 
made  in  a  moment  of  irritation  at  Hector's  apparent  indifference  to  his 
own  interests  and  foolish  confidence  in  his  aunt's  husband,  was  rankling 
in  his  mind ;  perhaps  it  was  the  natural  feeling  of  a  man  of  honour  and 
spirit,  but  so  it  was  that  Hector  Graham  positively  refused  to  accept  the 
proffered  aid,  and  his  estate  was  brought  to  sale,  and  bought  in,  as  every 
one  expected,  by  the  English  creditors. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  and  several  other  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  island  attended 
the  sale,  and  the  estate  was  bid  up  to  an  amount  which  not  only  covered 
the  debts,  but  allowed  poor  Hector  a  small  surplus.  Mr.  Balfour  was  de- 
lighted at  this ;  he  felt  very  indignant  at  his  employers  because  they  had 
not  made  some  allowance  for  the  manner  in  which  poor  Hector  had  been 
swindled. 
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But,  alas !  how  few  make  allowance  where  money  is  concerned !  It  is 
shocking  to  see  the  strife  and  ill  will  which  are  occasioned  by  the  division 
of,  or  the  fancied  rights  even  to,  small  sums  !  Money  is  an  element  of 
mischief,  and  if  the  want  of  it  leads  sometimes  to  crime,  the  superabund- 
ance of  it  leads  also  to  evil.  It  is  a  potent  engine  in  the  hands  of 
Beelzebub,  the  heart-burnings,  the  envyings,  the  hatred  that  it  creates ! 
Alas  1  that  frail  mortals  who  brought  nothing  into  the  world  with  them, 
and  can  take  nothing  out  of  it,  should  be  so  devoted  to  gold ! 

Silverdale  was  gone,  and  what  was  poor  Hector  to  do  ?  His  aunt's 
small  house  certainly  afforded  him  a  shelter  for  the  time  being,  but  he 
could  not  vegetate  there  always.  He  received  a  pressing  invitation  to 
take  up  his  abode  at  Clair  Hall;  Mrs.  Sutherland  o£Pered  him  the  hospi- 
tality of  her  house,  Mr.  Balfour  begged  him  to  come  and  stay  with  him, 
and  many  other  persons  kindly  invited  him,  so  that  he  might  easily  have 
spent  several  months  among  his  friends.  But  to  be  an  idle  hanger-on^ 
to  be  "  the  recipient  of  charity,"  as  he  called  it,  was  an  idea  too  humi- 
liating to  be  entertained  by  Hector  Graham. 

'^  No,"  he  said  to  his  aunt,  when  she  asked  him  why  he  could  not  live 
quietly  on  with  her,  as  he  had  been  doing,  "  no^I  must  do  something 
for  myself.  I  must  work  for  my  bread,  but  how  to  do  that  is  the  ques- 
tion. I  can  see  no  opening  in  this  island ;  therefore,  sad  as  it  will  be  to 
leave  those  I  love  best  on  earth,  I  must  go  somewhere  else.'' 

<<  Dear  me,  what  nonsense,  Hector,"  said  his  aunt.  ''  If  you  don't  like 
to  live  in  my  house  for  nothing,  you  can  pay  me  a  small  board,  and  I  dare 
say  we  shall  make  out  very  comfortably.  And  Mr.  St.  Clair,  of  course, 
will  settle  something  handsome  on  Minna  when  you  marry  her ;  he  has 
only  two  daughters  now  to  give  his  money  to." 

"  The  worst  part  of  the  ruin  which  has  fallen  upon  me,  my  dear  aunt, 
b  just  that  I  cannot  now  marry  my  dearest  Minna.  I  have  now  no  home 
to  offer  her,  no  means  of  maintaining  her,  and  I  am  not  going  to  drag 
her  from  a  life  of  luxury  to  meet  the  privations  of  poverty.  Nor  will  I, 
even  if  her  father,  for  her  sake,  would  support  me,  be  so  mean,  so  despic- 
able, as  to  live  in  dependence  on  his  bounty." 

"But  you  were  not  brought  up  to  any  profession — you  are  not  a 
doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  clergyman — and  you  know  nothing  about  busi- 
ness, and  you  would  only  be  cheated  if  you  took  up  a  store." 

*'  Yes,  it  is  a  g^eat  misfortune  to  me  that  I  was  not  brought  up  to 
some  profession,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  that  my  hind  guardian 
would  not  give  his  consent  to  my  going  into  the  army,  as  I  wished  to 
have  done ;  I  can  only  suppose,  knowing  him  as  I  do  now,  that  he  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  part  with  the  money  to  purchase  my  commission,  for 
no  doubt  he  had  begun  his  depredations  so  far  back  as  then.  I  have  been 
all  along  too  facile,  and  I  am  now  suffering  for  having  been  an  idiot." 

Mrs.  Craft  no  longer  defended  her  runaway  husband ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  was  very  bitter  against  him,  therefore  Hector  never  hesitated  to 
blame  him  whenever  he  pleased. 

His  aunt  soon  got  her  quietus  ;  but  it  was  a  much  more  difficult  task 
for  poor  Hector  to  deal  with  the  family  at  Clair  Hall.  He  was  assailed 
with  expostulations,  entreaties,  and  advice.  Mr.  St.  Clair  hinted  rather 
broadly  that  he  might  marry  Minna  at  once,  and  either  live  at  Clair 
Hall,  or  at  the  other  estate  belonging  to  the  family,  or  take  a  house  in 
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town  if  he  preferred  it ;  and  Minna  was  willing  and  anxious  for  some 
such  arrangement. 

<<  What  is  ours  will  be  yours  then,  dear  Hector/'  she  said,  ^  and  papa 
will  be  happier  when  you  are  his  son,  and  you  can  help  him  to  look  a&ar 
the  estates ;  I  am  sure  you  will  be  useful  to  him  in  a  hundred  ways.'' 

**  Yes,  indeed,"  added  Linda,  '*  you  will  be  the  stay  and  prop  of  ho 
old  age.  He  has  no  son  of  his  own,  which  I  h&ve  often  heard  lum  regret^ 
and  you  will  be  one  to  him." 

But  Hector's- scruples  could  not  be  overcome.  He  reflected  well  on  his 
own  position,  and  came  to  the  conclusion"  that  he  could  not  do  anything 
for  himself  in  the  island.  He  knew  nothing  of  planting,  therefore  he  ^ 
could  not  take  a  manager's  dtuation,  and  to  be  a  mere  subordinate  on^ 
any  estate  to  learn  the  work,  was  what  he  could  not  bring  his  pride  to^ 
encounter.  No,  he  must  go  away,  and  try  to  obtain  occupation  else^-. 
where.  What  had  been  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  were  now  the  infa&fc^, 
republics  of  South  America,  promised  a  wider  field  for  exertion  than  \ 
limited  circles  of  a  small  West  India  island.  General  Mentilla  i 
doubtless  a  man  of  great  influence  in  Venezuela,  and,  if  he  went  thithe 
he  could  ask  Mentilla's  countenance  and  advice.  Hector  did  not  fed  ii 
elined  to  go  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  England  he  though:^ 
he  would  have  no  chance  of  success. 

The  ouly  members  of  the  St.  Clair  family  who  encouraged  Hector  Sj 
his  plan  of  going  to  what  was  still  called  'Hhe  Spanish  Main,"  we^^-^ 
Linda  and  Mrs.  Rivers,  both  of  whom  seemed  to  put  great  confidence  Sj] 
General  Mentilla's  Mendship,  and  wish,  if  not  ability,  to  assist  his  viewc. 
But  poor  Minna  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  his  going,  and  told  him^  ma 
accents  of  despair,  that,  if  he  went,  it  would  be  for  ever* 

Hector  tried  fais  best  to  combat  her  fears,  by  assuring  her  that  felie 
climate  was  very  healthy,  that  he  was  not  going  to  join  the  patriots  sa 
a  volunteer,  that  the  war  was  almost  over,  that  a  brisk  trade  was  already 
going  on  with  St.  Thomas,  and  there  would  soon  be  free  intercourse  wita 
Great  Britain,  and  all  the  old  Spanish  restrictions  would  be  abolished. 

But  the  poor  girl  only  exclaimed  over  and  over  again : 

'<  If  you  go.  Hector,  I  shall  never  see  you  more!" 

''  You  will  see  me  very  often,  dearest  Minna,"  said  Hector.  "  I  am 
not  going  to  the  antipodes,  our  islands  lie  quite  near  the  diores  of 
South  America,  and  I  shall  run  over  every  now  and  then  to  see  you  aod 
report  progress.  By-and-by  we  shall  have  a  pretty  quiata,^  amidst  a 
forest  of  flowers,,  and  Linda  and  your  father  will  come  and  stay  with  us 
as  long  as  they  please.  I  know  who  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  Linda, 
and  perhaps  he  may  prevail  on  you  to  remain  there  altogether." 

Poor  Hector  tried  hard  to  appear  in  the  good  spirits  which  he  did  not 
feel,  but  the  parting  was  a  very  sad  trial  both  to  him  who  went  and  ta> 
her  who  remained.  Ah !  what  deep  sorrow — what  dire  disappointiaont 
•—Mr.  Craft's  villany  had  occasioned ! 
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THE  ABRIYAL  OF  HSCTOS  GBAHAM  AT  GARACCAA. 

The  patriots  were  not  equally  soeeessful  in  all  the  lencolted  provinees; 
Ln  Carthagena^  ixx  in^ance,  tbej  met  with  some  severe  reverses.  MoriUo, 
aa  Spanish  general,  had  arrived  from  Spain  with  ten  thonsaoui  troops,  and 
attacked  the  city  of  Carthageaa.  It  made  a  most  desperate  renstance, 
suidy  though  twice  bombarded,  it  did  not  yield  until  the  number  of  deaths, 
Exmn  fiunine,  amounted  to  CMifr  hundred  per  diem.  When,  at  last,  the 
royalists  entered  the  town,  they  found  the  streets  and  houses  filled  with 
w»d  bodies,  or  people  just  expiriDg;  and  the  atmosphere  was  almost  in 
%.  pestilential  state ! 

The  Venezuelans  were  more  fortunate.  Under  their  gallant  leaders, 
Bolivar,  Arismendi,  Paez,  and  Mentilla,  and  their  Admiral  Brion,  they 
oivercame  tke  royalists,,  who  were  finally  expelled  from  Venezuela,  and 
Bolivar  was  named  the  supreme  chief,  while  Arismendi  was  second  in 
eennnand,  and  Brion  was  i^pointed  admiral  of  the  Venezuelan  naval 
forces. 

Brion,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  was  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Cura9oa ;  he  had  served  in  the  Veneaaelan  flotilla,  and  had  been 
naturalised  a  citizen  of  Carthagena  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  that 
province.  Brion,  being  a  man  of  large  property,  and  assisted  by  some 
other  patriots,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  an  attack  upon  the  royalists,  who 
had  seized  on  the  island  of  Margurita,  and  it  was  retaken  by  the  Inde- 
pendents in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixteen. 

Joseph  Antonio  Paez,  one  of  the  aaost  distinguished  of  the  patriot 
leaders,  was  bom  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty,  in  the  eity  of  Ajragua, 
of  Indian  parents  of  low  extraction^  whose  employment  consisted  prin- 
capally  in  raising  cattle  and  cultivating  some  land.  He  was  an  unedu- 
cated and  illiterate  man,  and  very  rough  in  his  manners  and  habits.  He 
might  often  have  been  seen  riding  about  equipped  in  some  very  coarse 
nether  garments,  and  the  upper  part  c^  hie  person  enveloped  in  a  blanket, 
Vaa  head  being  thrust  throng  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  blanket,  while 
his  two  arms  made  their  appearance  through  two  smaller  holes,  or  slits. 
Bat  even  in  this  singular  garb  he  looked  well  on  horseback,  for  he  was  a 
fearless  and  graeefud  rider;.  He  had  been  brought  up  from  his  infancy 
to  endure  privations^  to  despise  wha^  civitisation  calls  ^*  comforts,"  and 
not  only  to  brave,  but  to  court  dangers.  Such  a  man  was,  of  course, 
bold  and  determined  to  an  extent.  He  had  an  iron  will,  and  was  quite 
impervious  to  fiattery,.  but  woe  betided  those  who  offended  him.  General 
Bolivar  had  sometimes  a  hard  task  to  manage  him. 

Bolivar  and  Mentilla  were  great  friends,  and  both  had  ardently  at 
heart  the  good  of  the  yoong  republic.  But  there  was  much  to  be  done 
ti>  restore  order  througnoat  the  country,  and  establish  a  good  government. 

General  MentiUa  was  at  Caraceas,  busily  engaged  in  assisting  in  this 
vasful  work,  when  one  day  he  was  exceedingly  surprised,,  being  told  that 
&  stranger  wished  to  see  him,  on  beholding  his  West  India  acquaintance, 
Hector  Graham! 

**  Hector !  Hector  Graham !"  he  exclaimed,  for  he  had  acquired  the 
habit  among  the  St.  Glairs  of  ealiing  Mr.  Graham  by  hia  baptismal  name. 
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'^  You  here !     What  is  the  matter  p     Has  anything  happened  to  Linda, 
or  to  Mr.  St.  Clair?" 

"  Nothing  has  happened  to  either  of  them  ;  the  family  are  all  quite 
ivell,"  replied  Hector,  quickly,  in  order  to  relieve  the  poor  man's  evident 
anxiety.  '^  They  all  send  their  kindest  remembrances  to  you,  and  I  have 
brought  you  a  large  packet  of  letters,  and  some  little  souvenirs  from  them.'^ 

"  Is  dear  Minna  with  you  ?"  inquired  Mentilla,  supposing  that  Hector 
had  taken  the  fancy  into  his  head  of  making  a  voyage  to  the  South       ^ 
American  continent  for  his  wedding  trip. 

"  Alas,  no !"  replied  poor  Hector,  looking  all  at  once  very  dejected.  ^  j 
"  I  know  not  if  ever  I  shall  see  that  dear  girl  again." 

*^  Good  Heavens,  my  friend  !  Can  it  be  possible  that  Mr.  St.  Clair,  ^^ 
who  refused  that  unfortunate  Adela  to  Alvaez,  can  have  broken  ott^^ 
Minna's  engagement  to  youp  Does  he  wish  to  make  nuns  of  hi^  ^ 
daughters  ?" 

Hector  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  absurdity  of  the  idea,  and  h» 
replied : 

'^  Mr.  St.  Clair  cannot  wish  his  daughters  to  be  old  maids,  for 
wanted  Linda  to  marry  that  man  the  attorney-general,  who  proposed  <• — ^p 
her  soon  after  you  left  the  island,  but  she  peremptorily  refused  him,  ai^^^cf 
the  worthy  has  been  in  the  sulks  ever  since." 

'^  How  dare  he  ask  her  to  marry  him  ?"  cried  Mentilla,  with  flashL 
eyefc 

*<  Oh !  he  thinks  a  great  deal  of  himself,  and  doubtless  he  consider 
her  much  honoured  by  his  offer." 

'^  I  should  like  to  .  .  .  ."  Mentilla  began,  but  he  stopped  short,  aamd 
asked  Hector  to  tell  him  about  himself  and  Minna. 

Much  shocked  and  distressed  General  Mentilla  was  when  he  heard  of 
the  ruin  that  had  overtaken  poor  Hector  through  his  uncle's  shame-f  ul 
conduct.  He  applauded  him  for  not  having  consented  to  become-  a 
dependent  on  Mr.  St.  Clair's  bounty,  though  he  sympathised  much  wa.  th 
him  in  having  to  leave  poor  Minna. 

'*  I  have  come  here,"  said  Hector,  "  to  try  to  get  some  employments 

something  that  may  afford  me  a  living,  however  scanty  ;  and  if  you,  d^ar 
General  Mentilla,  can  assist  my  views  without  putting  yourself  to  incon- 
venience, I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  and  so  will  be  Linda  8i.Kd 
Minna  St.  Clair.  In  fact,  it  was  Linda  and  Mrs.  Rivers  who  urg^cd 
me  to  come ;  Mr.  St  Clair  and  my  poor  Minna  were  both  averse  ixi 
my  plan." 

''  I  shall  only  be  too  happy  to  do  anything  and  everything  that  I  caa 
for  you,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  General  Mentilla.    "  I  shall  go  at  once 
to  Bolivar,  and  consult  with  him  what  situation  can  be  found  suitable  to 
you.     He  may  want  an  English  secretary.*     You  know  already  a  little 
Spanish,  and  could  soon  acquire  more  knowledge  of  the  language;  and 
as  you  understand  French,  you  would  be  very  useful.     In  the  mean  tim^ 
do  me  the  great  favour  to  make  my  house  your  home,  and  allow  me  the 
opportunity  of  returning  in  some  small  degree  the  extreme  kindness  and 
hospitality  I — a  complete  stranger — received  from  you  and  your  friends 

*  The  writer  of  this  little  tale  was  well  acquainted  with  a  former  secretaiyof 
General  Bolivar,  a  clever  French  gentleman,  now  dead. 
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in  the  dear  little  West  India  island,  where  I  spent  so  many  happy 
days." 

Hector  frankly  accepted  the  hospitality  so  kindly  offered,  and  removed 
Rrom  the  comfortless  hostel  at  which  he  had  been  deposited  on  crossing 
the  Silla  from  La  Guayra  to  Garaccas,  to  the  more  agreeable  abode  of  his 
Enend  General  Mentilla. 

"  There  is  one  individual  in  my  small  establishment,"  said  Mentilla, 
**  who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  delighted  to  see  you — a  countryman  of  your  own. 
I  mean  that  poor  youth  Harry  St.  Clair,  whom  we  now  call  Enrico.  As 
you  have  no  doubt  heard,  he  smuggled  himself  on  board  our  little  sloop 
when  we  left  your  island,  and  begged  so  hard  to  be  taken  into  my  service, 
that  I  made  him  my  page.  He  wished  to  fight  as  a  volunteer,  but  I 
-would  not  permit  that,  the  poor  boy  seemed  so  far  from  strong.  He  was 
a  most  kind  and  faithful  attendant  on  me  when  I  was  ill,  after  I  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bocachica,  and  I  really  feel  that  I  owe  him 
quite  a  debt  of  gratitude." 

"  He  must  be  much  improved,  then,"  said  Hector,  "  for  he  used  to  be 
a  discontented,  presumptuous,  troublesome  lad.  Mr.  St.  Clair  and 
daughters  were  very  kind  to  him,  but  he  never  seemed  to  be  either 
thankful  or  satisfied,  and  only  wanted  to  play  the  fine  gentleman  among 
his  inferiors,  and  lead  a  life  of  utter  idleness. 

"  Well,  he  has  no  hard  work  here,"  replied  General  Mentilla ;  "  and 
as  he  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  menial,  perhaps  he  is  better  satisfied.  He 
seems  a  clever  youth,  and  I  intend  to  get  him  some  situation  which  will 
be  suitable  to  his  position  in  life,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  him  an 
opportunity  of  rising,  if  he  be  steady  and  willing  to  work." 

But  General  Mentilla  and  even  Hector  were  surprised  that  Enrico 
kept  out  of  the  way.  They  both  naturally  thought  the  young  West 
Indian  would  have  gladly  greeted  one  from  his  native  island  who  could 
have  told  him  of  his  friends  there. 

**  I  suppose,"  said  Mentilla,  "  that  the  boy  feels  awkward  at  the  idea 
of  seeing  you,  remembering  in  what  a  clandestine  manner  he  left  his 
home." 

**  I  dare  say,"  replied  Hector,  "  that  he  thinks  I  will  give  him  a  good 
rowing,  and  also  that  his  pride  revolts  at  the  idea  of  hearing  about  his 
old  grandmother." 

But  whatever  might  have  been  Enrico's  reasons  for  making  himself 
scarce,  he  could  not  long  avoid  seeing,  or  rather  being  seen,  by  Hector 
Graham.  And  very  great  indeed  was  Hector's  surprise  on  meeting  him. 
He  absolutely  started  when  first  he  saw  Enrico,  and  could  not  help  look- 
ing most  scrutinisingly  at  him. 

^<  What  a  strong  likeness  to  Adela !"  he  exclaimed  to  himself.  ^'  Harry 
St.  Clair  had  always  a  resemblance  to  her,  but  this  resemblance  appears 
to  me  to  have  increased  tenfold.  There  is  an  anxious  look  on  his  face, 
too,  when  it  is  not  averted  from  me,  that  staggers  me.  Can  that  young 
person  be  Adela  herself  in  disguise  ?  Yet  this  is  a  foolish  idea.  What 
could  tempt  Adela  to  leave  her  happy  home,  her  father  and  her  sisters, 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  two  strangers,  and  these  strangers  men  upon 
whom  she  had  no  claim  p  I  cannot  think  that  so  sensible  a  girl  as  Adela 
oould  have  taken  such  a  wild  fancy  into  her  head.  Even  if  she  had  cared 
for  Don  Alonzo  Alvaez,  and  was  distressed  at  her  father's  refusal  of  him. 
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nhe  would  hardly  hare  been  so  imprudent  as  to  efiditr  on  such  a  mad  ad- 
venture. I  must  watch  this  Enrico  narrowly,  but  I  shall  not  mention 
my  6Ufl|ueion  to  Mentilla,  for,  after  bU,  it  may  be  quite  gioaodless.  By- 
ib^-by,  I  remember  that  Adela  was  much  more  ti^n  up  dbont  Mentilia 
than  about  Ahraex,  whom  she  seemed  to  look  upon  somewfaat  as  a  bore. 
I  don't  think  she  ever  observed  Mentilla's  preference  for  Linda,  though 
it  was  evident  to  all  the  rest  of  us,  and  indeed  to  every  one  <ebe.'* 

Don  Alonzo  Alvaez  was  also  much  pleased  to  meet  Hecter,  and  wel- 
comed him  warmly  to  Venezoela. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  *^  seeing  you  agun  is  indeed  a  great  pleasive ;  but, 
alas !  it  is  a  pleasure  mingled  with  pain,  for  the  past  is  so  forcibly  re- 
called to  me — the  past,  with  aU  its  blighted  hopes !  That  beautiful, 
that  beloved  Adela !  why  was  she  snatched  so  suddenly  fram  dds  woiid? 
How  cruel  of  fate !  It  is  so  terrible  to  think  o£  her  drowned  so  ciose  to 
those  who  would  have  given  their  lives  to  have  saved  hers.  Would  that 
I  had  perished  with  her,  and  we  had  slept  together  in  yonder  sandy  bed, 
with  the  de^  waters  rushing  over  us  !" 

Poor  Don  Alonao  was  very  math,  affected,  and  Hector  did  not  know 
what  to  say  to  icomfort  him.  He  renatned  silent  for  a  time,  and  then 
he  spoke  out,  not  all,  but  part  of  what  was  passing  in  his  own  mind. 

*'  Poor  Adela  is  spoken  of  as  one  numbered  with  the  dead,  and  mourned 
as  dead,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  her  death,  no  actual  knowledge  of  it. 
A  boat  belonging  to  a  poor  outcast,  a  very  strange  individual,  was  foaod 
keel  upvwrds,  drif^d  on  shore,  and  as  the  owaer  of  the  bont  had  been 
seen  in  it  in  the  harbour  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  -his  fate,  poor  feUow. 
But  how  should  a  young  lady  in  Adela's  position  of  life  faave  iseen  the 
companion  of  such  a  person  ?     It  is  a  manifest  knpoBsibilEty.'* 

"  Then  where  is  she  ?  If  she  was  not  drowned  in  that  'boat,  what  has 
become  of  her  F  Yoii  will  not  deny  her  strange  disappearanee,  nor  that 
she  has  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  since  ?" 

^  I  know  all  this  too  well.  Have  I  not  witnessed  the  de^  grief  of 
her  father,  and  sisters,  and  aunt  P  Have  I  not  sorrowed  flnich  for  her 
myself?  Still  I  say  it  is  possible  she  may  yet  be  living.  A  vessel  left 
our  harbour  l^t  very  evening  shortly  before  you  sailed.  Bhe  might 
have  been  picked  up  by  their  boat,  and  taken  on  board  that  ship.  Their 
boat  was  certainly  at  the  wharf  that  evening.  I  think  the  vessel  was 
bound  for  some  port  in  Mexico." 

^^But  there  has  been  time  for  her  to  have  returned,  or  at  least 
written  from  thenee,"  said  Don  Alonzo,  sighing. 

"  I  don't  know  tl»t,"  replied  Hector.  "  If  we  consider  the  very  un- 
settled state  of  Mexico,  that  the  war  is  raging  thero  still  with  great  fniy, 
that  there  is  scarcely  ei^«r  any  communication  between  that  distracted 
country  and  the  English  West  India  islands,  that  tf  she  got  among  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  allowed  her  to  go,  she  would  natural^  be  sent  first 
to  Spain,  to  find  her  way  as  best  she  could  to  England,  and  from  thence 
home,  or  if  she  got  among  the  patriots,  she  would  probibly  have  to 
remain  where  she  was  until  better  times " 

"  Hush,  hush !"  cried  Don  Alonzo,  writhing  almost  with  the  toitming 
ideas  presented  to  him.  ^'  If  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel,  law- 
less royalists.  Heaven  only  knows  what  she  may  have  suffered,  or  how 
dreadfiol  may  have  been  her  fete ;  if  into  those  of  the  patriots^  she  would 
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hseSHj  have  been  better  off.  May  God  hare  proteeted  her  from  the 
mffiaius  ona  either  side  !  Yoa  think  she  may  still  be  living,  and  living  in 
that  wild  country  !  The  thought  of  what  that  dear  angel  may  be  en- 
dnnng  is  enough  to  drive  me  mad/' 

<<She  may  have  met  with  good  Samaritans,"  replied  Hector.  ''Her 
beaufy,  her  pleasing  unmners,  and  her  helplessness  may  have  interested 
some  ldnd4ieBrted  persons  in  her." 

^  Alas,  no  1"  said  Don  Alonzo  Alvaez,  bitterly,  '<  Her  beauty  would 
be  but  a  temptation,  her  helplessness  an  excuse  for  ...  for  ..  .  -God 
help  me,  I  groan  at  the  bare  idea  of  what  may  have  be&llen  her !  But 
detra  or  alive,  I  will  seek  her— her  whom  I  love  so  fervently.  I  w4Il 
immediately  obtain  letters  from  General  Bolivar  to  General  Mina  in 
Mexico,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  patriots,  and  to  some  of  the  other 


^  Poor  Hidalgo,  that  worthy  priest  who  was  equally  devoted  to  the 
services  of  his  God  and  of  his  country,  was  shamefully  betrayed  into  the 
lumds  of  his  enemies,  the  royalists,  hj  one  of  l^e  independent  ohiefe,  in 
order  to  secure  his  own  ^pttrdon,  and  was  put  to  death ;  and  MoriloB,"" 
continued  Don  Alonio,  warming  with  his  subject,  '^  that  glorious  Morilos, 
irho  had  so  hotly  defended  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  and  defeated  the 
myalists  over  and  over,  when  on  his  way  to  join  some  fresh  troops  that  had 
arrived  with  arms  and  ammunition,  was  surprised  by  the  Spaniards,  de- 
feated, made  prisoner,  and  shot  in  the  back,  as  a  traitor,  in  a  village  near 
Mexico.     Shall  those  wretches  prosper  ?     No,  no !     But  my  Adela — ^n^ 
dearest  Adela,  how  my  thoughts  ever  revert  to  her  f" 

^<  But  Mexico  is  a  large  country,"  said  the  more  reasonable  Hectcor, 
*^  and  how  will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  £nd  oat  a  perfectly  unknown  in- 
drvidnal,  a  mere  girl,  among  the  hordes  of  contending  parties  who  infest 
that  unfortunate  portion  of  the  Western  World  ?" 

**  I  oon  but  try,"  replied  the  excitable  Don  AIouko.  **  I  will  traverse 
e^ery  nook  df  the  country — in  disguise,  if  needs  be — until  I  find  lay 
-A^dela,  if  she  be  still  in  this  world." 

^  It  win  be  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay,"  thought 
Elector ;  but  he  did  not  make  this  remark  to  his  South  American  friend. 
3die  only  advised  him  to  think  well  before  he  engaged  in  what  certainly 
c^ppeared  a  very  unpromising  search. 

But  the  idea  of  Ending  Adela  in  Mexico  had  taken  possession  of  Don 
•AJonzo's  brain  and  heart,  and  he  entered  into  the  project  with  all  the 
'W^rmcAi  of  his  Southern  temperament. 


III. 


A  CONFIDENTIAL  COMMUNICATION. 

'Gbiobral  Mentilla  had  read  with  the  greatest  interest  the  despatc^s 
bcDi^it  to  him  from  l^e  family  at  Clair  Hall  and  Mrs.  Eivers.  Linda's 
betters  were  treasures  to  him,  and  he  perused  them  again  and  again,  kissing 
t^  paper  traced  by  her  hand  every  now  and  then.  Her  expressions  of 
deep  affeetioEn  for  him  and  entire  confidence  in  him  gratified  and  touched 
-bim  fiHCMBsively,  but  he  grieved  to  see  how  unhappy  she  was  at  the  deceit 
^lie  wm  fractisiog  on  her  kind  father. 
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"  Set  me  free,  dearest  Dieg^,"  she  wrote,  "  from  my  row  of  secresy, 
and  let  me  confess  all  to  my  good  father.  Believe  me,  he  will  forgive  us, 
and  welcome  you  as  a  dear  son,  when  circumstances  permit  you  to  return 
to  us.  It  is  very,  very  trying,  I  assure  you,  to  live  under  the  knowledge 
that  I  am  acting  a  lie.  For  your  dear  sake  I  would  do  anything.  I 
think  I  would  sell  my  very  soul ;  hut  there  is  actually  no  need  for  this 
prolonged  concealment.  Still,  if  you  continue  to  wish  it,  I  would  not 
open  my  mouth  were  I  on  my  death- hed.  My  aunt  is  much  afraid  of 
papa's  anger.  /  am  not  at  all  so.  Why  should  he  he  angry  ?  He 
should  rather  he  proud  that  one  so  superior  to  me  as  you  are  should  have 
bestowed  your  affection  on  me,  and  been  willing  to  make  me  your  partner 
for  life." 

It  was  thus  that  the  poor  girl  pleaded,  and  General  Mentilla  felt  the 
truth  of  what  she  said.  Their  marriage  must  be  declared  some  time  or 
other.  Why  not  put  Linda's  heart  at  ease,  and  place  himself  in  his 
proper  position  in  respect  to  her  by  admitting  it  without  delay?  Of 
course  he  must  expect  much  blame  and  some  coldness  at  first,  but  Mr. 
St.  Clair  was  too  fond  of  his  daughter  to  withhold  his  forgiveness  long, 
or  to  cherish  angry  feelings  against  her,  or  even  against  him  who  loved 
her  so  much.  General  Mentilla  revolved  all  this  in  his  mind,  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  hesitation  he  determined  to  do  as  Linda  wished.  Men 
who  have  not  been  long  married,  or  have  been  very  long  married,  are 
generally  amenable  to  reason — perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say 
amenable  to  the  wishes — if  earnestly  expressed,  of  their  young  or  old 
wives.  And  poor  Linda's  wish  was  not  unreasonable.  She  had  com- 
mitted a  very  great  fault  in  entering  on  a  clandestine  marriage.  This 
error  weighed  upon  her  heart,  and  she  naturally  desired  to  confess  her 
imprudence  and  want  of  duty,  and  to  obtain  forgiveness  from  her  good 
father. 

"  I  must  speak  to  Hector,"  said  General  Mentilla  to  himself.  "  He 
knows  Mr.  St.  Clair  better  than  I  do,  and  will  be  able  to  give  me  a  hint, 
perhaps,  how  to  proceed." 

The  announcement  of  the  departure  of  Don  Alonzo  Alvaez  for  Mexico, 
however,  came  in  the  way  of  Mentilla's  immediate  confidential  communi- 
cation to  Hector  Graham.  Both  Hector  and  Mentilla  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  projected  expedition.  General  Mentilla  said  it  was  a 
quixotic  fancy,  which  could  be  productive  of  no  result  but  bitter  disap- 
pointment. Hector  hinted  that  it  was  a  mental  hallucination,  and  that 
his  friends  should  take  steps  to  prevent  his  carrying  his  insane  idea  into 
execution. 

But  Alvaez  was  a  free  agent,  and  no  one  could  prevent  him  from  com- 
mitting any  folly  he  pleased.  Even  the  West  Indian  youth,  Enrico, 
seemed  astonished  and  sorry  when  he  heard  that  Don  Alonzo,  who  had 
been  very  kind  to  him,  was  going  to  Mexico  to  look  for  Miss  Adela. 
When  Alvaez  bade  him  good-bye,  the  lad  seemed  much  affected;  tears 
were  in  his  eyes,  and  he  even  ventured  to  beseech  the  patriot  officer  not 
to  go. 

"  Senor,"  he  said,  "  pray,  pray  do  not  risk  your  life  in  such  a  vain 
search.  Depend  on  it,  Miss  Adela  is  not  in  Mexico.  If  you  are  taken 
prisoner  by  those  horrible  royalists  (Enrico  had  been  so  much  among  the 
patriots  tluit  he  had  acquired  all  their  feelings  in  regard  to  the  Spaniards), 
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,ven  only  knows  what  may  happen  to  you.  They  may  shoot  you, 
•r.     Oh!  do  not  go." 

My  dear  good  boy,"  said  Don  Alonzo,  *J  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
:  kind  interest  in  me,  but  you  can  have  no  idea  of  the  motives  that 
ate  me.  Adieu.  I  hope  I  shall  find  you  well  and  happy  when  I 
e  back,  if  I  live  to  return." 

.nd  poor  Don  Alonzo  Alvaez  departed  on  his  wild-goose  chase. 
Hector,"  said  General  Mentilla,  one  day  very  soon  after,  to  his  West 
a  guest,  "  come  with  me  into  my  cabinet.     I  want  to  speak  to  you 
I  subject  of  great  importance  to  myself." 

Tector  immediately  accompanied  him  into  his  private  sitting-room,  in 
;h  the  general  kept  his  various  papers,  and  where  he  usually  wrote 
etters  and  other  documents.  Maps  hung  on  the  walls  on  one  side  of 
room,  while  swords,  sabres,  pistols,  &c.  &c.,  were  displayed,  either 
2^ing  from  pegs  or  on  a  shelf  upon  the  opposite  wall.  In  the  centre 
le  room  was  a  table,  on  which  lay  several  bundles  of  papers  tied  up, 
labelled  in  Spanish  according  to  their  contents.  His  desk  also  stood 
t.  There  were  two  doors  to  this  cabinet,  one  leading  from  the 
nor  of  the  house,  another  opening  on  a  long  wide  terrace,  with  a 
It  of  steps  at  each  end.  By  one  of  these  flights  of  steps  the  inmates 
he  house  might  descend  into  a  pretty  garden,  well  stocked  with 
ers  and  fruit ;  the  flight  of  steps  at  the  other  end  of  the  terrace  led 
a  to  a  bridle-path,  which  passed  the  house  on  that  side  of  it,  and  also 
garden,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  high  thick  hedge,  gay  with 
ers  of  brilliant  hues.  General  Mentilla  placed  himself  before  his  desk, 
ih  he  opened,  and  from  which  he  took  out  two  or  three  letters  and 
rge  sheet  of  paper,  carefully  folded,  on  which  was  written  the  words, 
arriage  Certificate."  A  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  apparently 
menced  writing,  was  also  placed  on  his  desk. 

I  have  a  confession  to  make,  my  friend,  which  doubtless  will  astonish 
exceedingly,  and  which  will  probably  elicit  much  blame  from  you. 
I  can  only  plead  in  my  excuse  my  warm  and  devoted  love  for  Mr. 
Clair's  charming  daughter." 

•ector's  face  turned  crimson  as  the  thought  flashed  across  his  mind. 
XCe  is  going  to  confess  his  abduction  of  poor  Adela,  and  my  sus- 
^n  was  correct.     Enrico  is  Adela.     Adela  living  in  his  house  !     Can 
ave  married  her  ?" 

he  expression  of  Hector's  face  was  so  unmistakable  that  Mentilla 
limed : 

Do  not  prejudge  me — do  not  condemn  me  unheard  !     I  know  I  was 

ig,  very  wrong,  yet  some  excuse  may  be  made  for  me,  especially  by 

who  know  what  love  is,  for  the  terrible  fear  which  haunted  me  of 

g  her  for  ever — a  fear  which  induced  me  to  take  the — the  step  I 

Go  on,"  said  Hector,  rather  impatiently. 

Pirst  let  me  say  that  the  sweet  girl  herself  consented  to  the  proposal 

^e  to  her.     After  Mr.  St.  Clair's  rather  abrupt  and  very  decided 

sal  of  dear  Adela  to  Don  Alonzo  Alvaez,  we  thought  there  was  no 

ice  of  his  accepting  me ;  and  we  determined  not  then  to  ask  his 

cnt 

And  so,  General  Mentilla,  you  repaid  Mr.  St.  Clair's  hospitality  ta 
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you  by  inducing  his  daughter  to  elope  with  you.  Was  that  well  done  P* 
cried  Hector,  interrupting  him,  without  much  attention  to  the  rules  of 
good  breeding. 

"  Elope  with  me !" 

"  Yes,  elope  with  you,"  repeated  Hector,  in  a  tone  of  rebuke,  and  fisdng 
his  eyes  steadily  on  the  general's  face.  ^*  Do  you  think  I  did  not  see 
through  the  flimsy  disguise  ?" 

'*  What  disguise,  and  of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?  I  have  a  right  to 
know." 

<^  Of  Adela  St.  Clair,  who  disappeared  when  you  left  our  island.  You 
best  know  what  .  .  .  what  you  have  made  of  that  unfortunate  girl." 

"  What  /  have  made  of  her  ?  Really,  Mr.  Graham,  your  tone,  and 
manner,  and  insinuations  are  so  insol  .  .  .'''^insolent,  he  was  going  to 
say,  but  he  checked  himself,  and  changed  the  word  to  *'  so  strange,  that 
I  am  quite  mystified  by  them.  I  would  not  condescend  either  to  give 
explanations  to  any  one  else,  nor  ask  any  explanations  from  any  one  else, 
but  remembering  your  connexion  with  the  St.  Clair  family,  I  excuse  the 
doubts  you  seem  to  cast  upon  my  honour — doubts  which  no  other  man 
should  cast  unchastised^ — and  merely  request  you  to  allow  me  to  compre- 
hend your  meaning,  while  at  the  same  time  I  declare  that  I  have  not 
beheld  Miss  Adela  St.  Clair  since  I  saw  her  at  the  dinner-table  of  her 
aunt  Mrs.  "Rivers,  on  the  evening  when  I  left  your  island." 

*^  Then  I  sincerely  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Hector,  in  his  usual  frank 
manner.  '*  The  truth  is,  I  have  been  very  much  struck  with  the  youth 
you  call  *  Enrico,'  and  who  you  said  was  Harry  St.  Clair.  The  idea  has 
occurred  to  me  that  your  page  is — I  know  I  shall  surprise  you — no  other 
than  Adela  herself.  And,  excuse  me,  that  strongly  suspecting  this,  I 
naturally  thought,  when  you  spoke  of  having  done  wrong,  and  blamed 
yourself  for  some  step  you  had  taken,  I  thought  that  she  had  gone  off 
with  you.  I  have  been  debating  in  my  own  mind  since  I  came  here 
whether  Adela — if  your  page  be  Adela — accompanied  you  with  your 
consent,  or  unknown  to  you.  I  knew  that  Don  Alonzo  was  quite  inno- 
cent of  her  abduction,  or  he  would  not  have  grieved  so  much  for  her  dis- 
appearance, or  gone  to  Mexico  to  look  for  her." 

General  Mentilla  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  Hector  as  at  one  who 
was  relating  either  a  dream  or  a  wild  and  improbable  tale. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  few  moments.  At  length,  Mentilla 
exclaimed,  almost  in  breathless  agitation : 

"  Enrico — my  page — Harry  St.  Clair — Adela !  Impossible  I  How 
oould  she  have  found  her  way  on  board  our  sloop  ?  How  could  "she  have 
concealed  her  sex  all  this  time  ?  Why  should  she  have  done  this  ?  Ifc 
was  from  no  prompting  or  cognisance  of  mine,  I  swear  to  you,  Hector* 
She  was  not  the  Miss  St.  Clair  I  loved.  It  was  her  sister  Linda,  my 
adored  Linda ;  and — and  the  wrong  of  which  I  but  now  spoke  to  yoa 
was — I  will  no  longer  conceal  it — making  her,  Linda,  my  wife !" 

'<  What !  Linda  your  wife !"  exclaimed  Hector,  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,  Linda  is  my  wife.  I  loved  her  ardently,  and  the  dear  girl  re- 
turned my  love.  We  had  intended  to  have  mentioned  our  feelings  for 
each  other  to  her  father,  and  begged  him  to  sanction  our  union.  Bat; 
his  refusal  of  Alvaez  threw  us  into  despair.  If  he  refused  Alyaes  for 
Adela,  why  should  he  accept  me  for  Linda  ?     I  was  broken-hearted  at; 
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the  idea  of  leaving  her,  to  be  wooed,  and,  through  her  father's  influence 
over  her,  perhaps  won,  by  some  more  fortunate  person.  I  knew  how 
much  she  was  admired  in  the  island,  and  I  heard  that  she  and  her  family 
were  soon  going  to  England  for  a  year  or  two.  She  might  have  beea 
lost  to  me.  And  therefore.  Hector,  my  despair  prompted  me  to  do 
what  I  knew  was  wrong — to  propose  to  her  a  secret  marriage.  She  at 
first  positively  refuted  to  marry  without  -her  father's  oonBent ;  but-— I 
will  not  go  into  details— ^he  at  last  agreed  to  grant  my  prayer,  and  we 
were  married." 

"  But  how  on  earth  did  you  manage  a  secret  marriage  in  our  island, 
where  everything  so  soon  gets  wind  ?"  said  Hector,  who  was  quite  asto^ 
nished  at  the  communication  just  made  to  him. 

''  My  dearest  Linda  took  her  aunt,  Mrs.  (Rivers,  into  her  confidence. 
That  :good  lady  permitted  the  marriage  ceremony  to  take  place  in  her 
house.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  neighbouring  town  officiated, 
under  a  promise  of  secresy.  And  no  one  knew  of  it  except  the  priest, 
Mrs.  Rivers,  and  an  old  servant  of  hers,  who  had  been  Lindi^  nurse,  and 
^h&  muoh  attached  to  her.  We  determined  not  to  communicate  our 
marriage  either  to  Adela  or  Minna,  but  to  wait  until  an  opportunity 
*should  offer  of  informing  Mr.  St.  Clair  of  it,  and  entreating  his  for- 
^voneag." 

Hector  listened  with  the  deepest  attention,  and  ^hen  General  Mentilla 
had  finisheds  peaking,  he  rose,  and,  approaching  him,  he  seized  his  hand, 
shook  it  cordially,  and  cried: 

*'  Dear  General  Mentilla!  I  thank  you  very  tnuoh  for  entrusting  me 
with  a  secret  known  to  so  few  others  ;  I  am  delighted  that  dear  Linda 
Jbas  made  so  happy  a  choice,  and  quite  excuse  your  and  her  wish  to  be 
united,  beyond  the  power  of  fate,  except  death,  to  separate  you.  Forgive 
my  stupid  land  unwarrantable  suspicions  about  Adela.  I  always  thought 
ibci.t  you  preferred  Linda." 

**See,"  said  General  Mentilla,  ^'here  is  the  certificate  of  marriage 
g^nren  to  me  by  the  priest.  Linda  has  a  copy  of  it.  I  will  not  show  you 
^^s^  letters  to  me,  as  they  are  written  only  for  my  own  eye ;  but  look  how 
I  cam  commencing  a  letter  to  her,  and  convince  yourself  that  I  am  true 
to    lier." 

Jllentilla  placed  a  sheet  of  paper  before  him,  which  was  apparently  the 
^^nning  of  a  letter.     It  was  : 

**  Mr  DABLINO  LiMDA,  MY  BELOVED  *WiPE,— I  havo  received  with 

^ankfalness  and  joy  your  dear  letter  sent  to  me  by  our  friend  Hector 

Graham,  -and  I  bless  God  that  you  are  well,  and  have  the  strength  to 

War  up  under  ttbe  heavy  clouds  which  obscure  our  happiness.     You  wish 

<^r  secret  to  be  revealed,  and  require  of  me  to  absolve  you  from  the 

Promise  you  made  to  me  when  we  bound  ourselves  to  eadi  other  by  those 

Moored  tieSy  HMtnctioned  by  the  will  of  the  Almighty  and  the  laws  of  man. 

Perhaps  I  may  thirlk  the  disclosure  rather  premature,  but  it  is  your  wish, 

and  your  wishes,  my  dearest  Linda,  are  not  to  be  disputed  by  your  grate- 

^  and  a&otionate  husband." 


q2 
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A.  BTARTLDHQ  DISCOYEBT. 

So  far  he  had  written  of  his  answer  to  Linda's  appeal,  and  he  Was 
showing  these  few  lines  to  Hector,  when  a  low  knock  was  heard  at  ^iie 
door,  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Enrico  entered  the  cabinet  'Be 
made  a  sort  of  obeisance  to  General  Mentilla,  and  then,  approaching  the 
table,  said : 

<*  Senor,  General  Paez  is  on  horseback  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace  stainr, 
and  wishes  to  speak  with  you  for  a  minute.  He  says  he  is  in  a 
hurry." 

Mentilla  laughed,  while  turning  to  Hector  he  said : 

''  Paez  is  always  in  a  hurry  ;  he  is  such  an  impatient  creature  that  X. 
must  not  keep  him  waiting." 

<<  Is  he  alone,  Enrico  P"  he  asked. 

<*  Yes,  senor,  quite  alone,"  replied  the  page. 

<<  Then,  Hector,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  be  introduced  to  tim.^ 
celebrity  of  ours  ?     Come  with  me." 

Leaving  the  letter  just  commenced  to  Linda,  and  the  document  pui-  • 
porting  to  be  a  marriage  certificate,  out  on  his  desk,  General  Mentiil^HH 
followed  by  Hector,  hurried  out  to  the  terrace  and  down  the  steps,  at  tife —  ' 
foot  of  which  the  bizarre-looking  patriot  chief  was  reining  in  his  horse. 

General  Mentilla  never  gave  a  thought  to  Enrico  or  his  being  left  i  ^^ 
the  room,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  quitted  immediately.  

When  the  gentlemen  returned  to  the  cabinet,  they  were  both  muc  - 
surprised  to  £nd  Enrico  lying  on  the  floor,  close  to  the  table,  in  a  state  c  3 
utter  insensibility ! 

*'  Good  Heavens !  this  is  really  dreadful !"  exclaimed  Mentilla. 

"  What  could  have  brought  on  this  sudden  illness  ?"  cried  Hectoac. 
"  He  is  in  a  fit  of  some  sort" 

<'  I  will  call  the  housekeeper,"  said  General  Mentilla ;  "  she  probably 
knows  more  of  these  sort  of  attacks  than  we  do."     And  not  waiting  fco 
ring  the  bell,  he  ran  himself  to  the  room^  of  his  housekeeper,  a  very  re- 
spectable elderly  woman.     She  came  immediately,  accompanied  by  one 
of  the  other  female  servants,  and  seeing  Enrico,  she  pronounced  that  he 
had  fainted.     The  housekeeper  and  the  housemaid  did  all  they  possibly 
could  to  restore  Enrico  to  animation,  but  in  vain.    Then  the  general  be- 
came alarmed,  and  despatched  one  of  his  men-servants  for  a  doctor,  re- 
questing him  to  come  without  delay. 

Hector,  meantime,  glanced  at  the  letter  lying  open  on  the  desk,  with 
the  certificate  of  marriage  close  to  it,  and  from  them  to  the  pale,  corpse- 
like figure  still  stretched  on  the  floor  near  the  table,  and  his  first  impres- 
sion on  seeing  Enrico  returned  to  him  with  redoubled  force. 

"  That  poor  insensible  being  is  Adela,"  he  said  to  himself;  "these 
papers  have  discovered  to  her  Mentilla's  secret,  and  the  shock  has  been 
too  much  for  her." 

Such  an  idea  never  occurred  to  General  Mentilla,  who  was  only  think- 
ing what  could  be  done  to  restore  his  poor  page  to  life. 

'*  He  is  not  dead,  Dolores,  I  hope  ?"  he  asked  anxiously  of  the  house- 
er. 
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There  is  still  life  in  the  hody,  I  think,  senor,"  she  replied. 
Thank  God  for  that !"  exclaimed  General  Mentilla,  fervently. 
*he  doctor  soon  arrived.     He  gave  orders  that  a  hed  should  be 
med,  and  Enrico  removed  to  it,  and  he  desired  Dolores  and  the 
iemaid  to  undress  the  youth,  and  place  him  in  bed,  while  he  went 
loine  restorative  medicine. 

'he  inanimate  body  of  poor  Enrico  was  carried  to  the  room  he  occu- 
9  and  the  two  women  proceeded  to  take  off  his  outer  garments.  They 
»  surprised  to  find  that  his  vest  was  stuffed  round  the  waist,  and  still 
e  surprised  when,  further  undressing  him  to  wrap  him  in  a  warm 
ket,  they  discovered  that  the  seeming  page  was — ^not  a  young  man, 
a  young  woman ! 

Dios  !     What  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  Dolores,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
aa  tnuger !" 
Can  the  general  be  aware  of  Enrico's  being  a  woman  in  disguise  ?" 

the  housemaid,  half  fainting  herself  at  the  extraordinary  disco- 
No,  certainly  not,"  replied  Dolores,  sternly.     "  I  will  stake  my  life 

he  always  believed  Enrico  to  be  a  boy.     Don  Alonzo  did,  and  so 

this  senor,  who  has  come  from  the  same  place." 
he  doctor  returned,  and  the  housekeeper  communicated  to  him  the 
she  had  just  ascertained. 

No  matter,"  said  he,  "  whether  the  young  person  be  boy  or  girl,  we 
b  try  to  get  him,  or  her,  out  of  this  long  fainting-fit." 
.fter  a  little  time  the  efforts  used  were  successful,  and  Enrico  heaved 
ep  sigh. 

.t  that  moment  General  Mentilla  softly  entered  the  room  to  ask  how 
poor  patient  was. 

Go,  general,  go,  I  entreat  you,"  said  the  doctor ;  ''  the  invalid  is  just 
nning  to  show  signs  of  life,  and  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  at 
ent.  I  will  come  to  let  you  know  how  the  patient  is  as  soon  as 
ible." 

leneral  Mentilla  observed  the  extreme  consternation  expressed  in  the 
itenances  of  the  two  women,  but  he  thought  they  were  frightened 
Being  his  poor  page  in  so  critical  a  state,  and  silently  withdrew, 
ifter  a  little  time  had  elapsed  the  doctor  came  to  the  cabinet,  and 
liilly  closed  the  door. 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  General  Mentilla,"  he  said,  very  gravely.  "  I 
i  a  communication  to  make  to  you ;  it  is  for  your  ear  alone,"  he 
8d,  glancing  towards  Hector. 
First  tell  us  how  Enrico,  poor  fellow,  is  now." 
Getting  better,  general,  I  am  glad  to  say.     It  is  about  that  young 
on  that  I  desire  to  speak  privately  to  you." 

You  can  speak  before  my  friend  Mr.  Graham.     He  knew  Enrico  in 
native  island,  and  is  quite  aware  of  his  history." 
'he  doctor  remained  silent  for  a  minute  or  two ;  he  was  debating  in 
>wn  mind  whether  he  ought  to  mention  the  sex  of  the  general's  page 
re  this  stranger  or  not. 

I  will  leave  you,**  said  Hector,  '^  and  take  a  stroll  in  the  garden, 
1  the  doctor  has  made  his  communication  to  you." 
[e  rose,  and  was  proceeding  to  the  door  opening  on  the  terrace,  when 
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Mentilla  begged  him  to  remain^  reminding  him  thai  he  lauA  qaite  ^^^ 
much  interest  in  Hanry  St.  Clair  as  he  himself  had. 

The  docixir  then,  drawing  his  chair  quite  cloie  to  Menty&a's,  ac^  ^ 
krarering  his  voice,,  informed  him  of  the  diiwowery  made  hy  Deloretia 
Maria. 

General  Mentilla  started  to  his  feet,  clasped  his  haods^  and 
deadly  pale^  while  he  exclaimed^  in  a  husky  tone : 

"  Holy  Virgin !     Can  this  be  true  ?" 

^  He  acts  surprise  well,"  thought  the  doctor,  '^  if  he  knew  that  his  ] 


was  a  girl.     And  what  was  to  induce  a  girl  to  follow  him  about  in  sim.^^ 
&  disguise,  if  there  were  not  some  liaison  between,  them  ?" 

The  doctor  was  not  very  charitable  in  his  suspicions^  but  moet  peo^f  ^ 
would  have  thought  the  same. 

'*  It  is  as  true,  senor,  as  that  the  sun  is  shining  in  yonder  Une- sky.** 

«^  This  is  dreadful  dreadful !"  cried  Mentilla.  ''  Can.  Eonoo  be  .  .  . 
Adela,  Heetor?     If  so,  what  will  Linda  and  her  father  think  of  me?^ 

"They  cannot  blame  ^ow,"  said  Hector,  who  was  himself  moe^fc 
agitated..  ^^I  did  not  tell  you,  Mentilla,  but  I  suspected  somethiDg  c^£ 
diis.     I  could  scarcely  belieyethat  your  pag«  was  Harry." 

Hector  prudently  avoided  mentioning  the  name  of  St.  Claur. 

^*Is  the  young  person  aware  tAiat  her  secret  has  become  kaowii^'^' 
Hector  asked  of  the  doctor. 

"  No,  she  is  not,"  he  replied;  *<  and  I  have  cautioned  Dolom.  an^c3 
Maria  not  to  say  a  word  to  her  on  the  subject.  She  is-  in  a  very  wm^fc 
ateto,  and  any  excitement  would  be  dang^erous  to  her.  She  mast  l^-^B 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible." 

^  I  think,"  said  General  Mentilla,  '*  that  this  unfortunate  affidr  hf^^ 
better  not  be  talked  of,  at  least  at  present,  until  we  ascertain  who  th^^ 
joung  fomale  is^  and  why  she  embarked  in  such  a  madlike  adventure.  ^3 
hope  I  may  rely  on  your  secresy,  doctor?" 

''  Most  assuredly,"  replied  the  doctor;  <^  and  I  shall  mention  yoarwisl 
to  your  housekeeper  and  to  Maria.  I  shall  leave  the  patient  in  " 
eharge  of  Dolores,  and  shall  return  in  a  little  time  to  see  her  agfain.**' 

When  the  doctor  had  gone.  General  Mantilla  said  to  Hector, 

"  If  Enrico  be  really  Adela,  what  a  frightful  situation  for  me  t»»b^** 
placed  in,  as  well  as  for  her,  poor  girl !  But  I  cannot  believe  that  Adel^^ 
would  commit  such  an  indiscretion.  I  cannot  imagine  what  couWhaw 
leen  her  motive  for  acting  thus.  If  she  came  on  account  of  Alvaec,  wh^ 
did  she  not  discover  herself  to  him  when  he  was  about  to  se^  her  ia 
Mexico?" 

"I  am  almost  certain,"  replied  Hector,  "that  it  was  not  Don  Alon» 
she  foUbwed.     I  am  convinced  she  thought  that  it  was  to  herj  not  t 
Linda,  you  were  attached  ;  and  if  she  returned  this  supposed!  fooling  o 
your  part,  carried  away  by  her  sentiments  towards  you,  she  might  hava 
formed  this  wild  plan.     Your  letter  to  Linda,  and  the  certificate  of  yom 
nsarriage,  were  left  on  the  table.     She  may  have  read  them,  and  th^^^ 
shock  of  finding  you  married  to  her  sister  would  naturally  strongly  affN 
her  nerves." 

"  I  am  very,  veiy  sorry  if  it  be  so,"  said  General  Mentilla,  "  Mj 
dearest  Linda  and  her  aunt,  I  think,  will  believe  that  I  had  no  baodic 
Adela's  flight,  if  this  young  female  unhappily  turns  out  to  be  her.    Bu' 
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fljr.  St.  Clwr  may  remain  unconvinced,  and  that  will  add  to  my  diffi- 
alties  in  respect  to  Linda's  marriage.  Good  Heavens !  what  could  have 
empted  Adela  to  leave  her  home  and  her  family  to  encounter  she  knew 
lOt  ^hat!"  ^ 

**  It  is  quite  inexplicable,'*  replied  Hector.  "  Whafe  a  surprise  it  will 
»e  to  them  all  when  they  hear  that  she  is  still  living,  and  with  you." 

'^  No  doubt  they  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  she  is  still  in  life ;  but 
ler  baving  come  away  with  me  will  cause  them  a  great  deal  of  pain.  I 
Anient  this  most  sincerely." 

**  You  cannot  heap  her  any  longer  as  your  page,"  said.  Hector.  "  You 
riU  have  to  send  her  back  to  her  family.  What  a  terrible  mortification 
ite  them  and  her !  I  am  quite  distressed,  about  it  It  would  have  been 
Jm€>st  better  had  she  died.  Their  grief  for  her  would  have  worn  out  in 
MQ0  ;  whereas,  now,  it  will  be  hard  to  bear  l^e  animadversions,  the 
lUoquy  which  will  fall  upon  them,  poor  things.  A  woman's  reputation 
a  8o  easily  tarnished,  that  none  can  be  too  circumspect  in  their  conduct." 

**•  I  must  see  Dolores,  and  impress  on  her  and  Maria  the  necessity  of 
ilttace  as  to  the  discovery  they  have-  made.  Whoever  may  have  per-^ 
Minified  Harry  St  Clair  must  be  protected^  as  far  as  possible,  from  ex- 
KMMice." 

Ctemeral  Mentilla  sent  for  his  housekeeper  and  told  her  that  it  was  his 
Of^ress  wish  and  command  that  nothing  should  be  said,  not  a  syllable 
'iuflipered  about  the  sex  of  his  page,  until  he  had  had  time  to  inquire 
^no  she  was,  and  why  she  had  assumed  the  appearance  and  name  of  a 
'oung  man.  He  asked  Dolores  if  she  thought  the  poor  sufierer  had  any 
i»w^-  that  her  secret  was  discovered,  and;  was  glad  to  hear  diat  she  did  not 
[lavareofit. 

How  is  she  now  P"  he  inquired,  anxiously. 

Better,   thank  you,  senor,  but  she   is  still  very  low,  and  moans 
*fc^»«U8ly  from  time  to  time." 

•*  Poor  thing!  God  help  her!  Dolores  be  kind  to  her,  and  do 
0»ry thing  you  can  for  her.  Above  all  things,  he  discreet,  and  you  will 
It:  find  me  ungrateful  for  your  attention  to  my  wishes,  nor  will  Maria»" 
*X?he  housekeeper  promised  for  herself  and  Maria^  the  most  stringent 
^^^ience  to  the  wishes  he  expressed,,  and  General  Mentilla  and  Hector 
snreed  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  just  then, 
^sn  the  evening  the  doctor  gave  the  quondam  page  a  composing 
^might,  and  before  retiring  to  rest  General  Mentilla  and  Hector  Gra* 
^vir&  had  the  comfort  of  hearing  that  the  poor  young  creature,  for  whom 
^3r  felt  sa  much,  had  forgotten  her  woes  in  a  sound  and  quiet  sleep. 
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BY  JANET  ROBERTSON. 


The  end  of  autumn — always  dreary  at  Seafield — was  this  year  more 
particularly  so  than  usual,  from  the  indications  everything  gave  of  a  near 
and  severe  winter ;  and  November  carae  on,  accompanied  by  high 
whistling  winds  and  driving  sleety  showers.  It  was  on  an  extremely 
•cold  morning  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  when  Mrs.  M'Naughton 
and  Christine  were  sitting  at  their  frugal  breakfast,  that  the  first  shower 
of  dry  snow  began  to  descend,  irresistibly  attracting  the  little  girl's  eye 
as  she  sat  opposite  to  the  window,  and  making  everything  appear  to  her 
'vivid  imagination  dreamy  and  unreal.  Suddenly  the  door-bell  was 
loudly  rung,  quickly  followed  by  a  little  bustle  in  the  hall,  then  the 
dining-room  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Peggy  appeared  with  a  broad 
•^rin  on  her  face.  An  instant  after,  two  hands,  appearing  on  her  shoulders, 
wheeled  her  round  out  of  the  way ;  and  Guy  Douglas,  in  his  midship- 
man's uniform — slightly  powdered  with  snow — his  face  glowing  with 
cold  and  exercise,  rushed  into  the  apartment,  exclaiming : 

"  Dear  Tiny,  I  am  come  to  bid  you  farewell  !'* 

With  a  scream  of  joy  she  sprang  up,  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 
quite  forgetful  of  everything  but  the  delight  of  seeing  him  again  ;  but 
on  raising  her  head  was  recalled  to  a  state  of  reBection  by  perceiving 
the  storm  on  the  old  lady's  brow. 

"  How  do  you  do,  aunt  ?"  exclaimed  the  dauntless  youth,  after  having 
warmly  embraced  his  favourite.  "  I  see  you  look  confoundedly  crusty  at 
my  storming  your  citadel  in  spite  of  your  teeth  ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  don't  care  a  straw  whether  you  are  angry  or  not,  for  I  only  came  to 
see  Tiny  before  I  go  away." 

"  You  are  an  impertinent  ragamuffin  1"  replied  his  offended  relative 
with  much  asperity,  and  a  hectic  spot  of  indignation  burning  on  her 
cheek ;  *'  and  1  cannot  sufficiently  admire  your  impudence  in  daring  to 
enter  my  house  after  your  shameful  conduct  the  last  time  you  were  here, 
when  I  ordered  you  never  again  to  cross  my  threshold." 

"  Bless  us,  aunt,  can  you  never  forgive  or  forget  ?"  answered  the  im- 
pudent boy.  **  What  was  it  I  did,  after  all?  I  only  tried  a  trick  Tom 
Carruthers  taught  me,  to  make  the  cows  run  about  the  fields.  I  wish 
you  had  seen  them,  Tiny,  how  they  twirled  up  their  tails  in  the  air  as 
they  flew  round  and  round  at  full  gallop,  and  ended  by  leaping  the 
fences  and  getting  into  the  corn." 

"  Be  silent,  sir,  or  leave  my  house  instantly,"  burst  out  the  old  lady, 
now  actually  pale  with  rage  at  the  recollection  of  his  iniquities,  which 
had  spoiled  a  fine  field  of  wheat. 

"  Thank  you,  aunt,  but  I  am  not  going  a  step  till  you  give  me  some 
breakfast,"  answered  the  incipient  sailor.  "  I  have  only  been  at  home 
two  days,  and  here  I  am  come  on  the  third  to  see  you  and  Tiny,  so  it  is 
not  Christian  of  you — as  my  mother  would  say — to  receive  your  dutiful 
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nd-nephew  in  such  an  unkind  manner  ;  it  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  way 
0  Jane  told  me  mamma  had  treated  my  poor  little  aunty  here.     I  was 
>,  Tiny,  that  you  would  quarrel  at'last  with  those  little  devils,  Lucy 
George.     I  hope  you  cuffed  them  soundly." 

Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  interrupted  Mrs.  M*Naughton,  "or  you 
11  get  no  breakfast  from  me.  Here,  silly  girl" — ^to  Christine — 'Hake 
Icey  of  the  tea-caddy,  and  put  in  some  tea  for  him,  and  tell  Peggy 
^ring  more  butter,  and  to  boil  two  eggs." 

?hen  turning  round  towards  the  6  re,  she  left  her  at  liberty  to  prepare 
Tepast  for  the  unwelcome  visitor,  without  deigning  to  pay  any  further 
»ntion  to  what  they  were  about.     Guy  winked  to  Christine,  and  went 
in  his  usual  provoking  way  : 

'"  I  say,  great-aunt,  I  am  going  to  be  a  sailor ;  that  jolly  old  boy, 
sle  Stanley,  has  got  me  appointed,  and  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  set 
£or  Plymouth,  to  join  my  ship,  the  Thunder, ^^ 
^  The  more  shame  for  you !"  replied  the  incensed  relative,  still  with 
lack  turned  towards  him,  and  poking  the  fire.  "  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
ercy  if  you  are  soon  knocked  on  the  head,  bad  boy  that  you  are,  to 
>w  away  the  certainty  of  making  a  fortune  in  an  easy  and  gentleman- 
profession,  to  run  after  your  own  wild  courses.  You  and  your  old 
le,  the  admiral,  would  both  be  well  disposed  of  at  the  bottom  of  the 

*  Thank  ye,  aunt,"  returned  Guy,  laughing  immoderately,  "  but  I 
tre  you  I  intend  to  have  a  little  fun  and  fighting  before  I  take  pos- 
ion  of  the  comfortable  berth  to  which  you  are  so  anxious  to  con- 
«  me. 

Then  seizing  upon  the  eggs  which  Peggy  brought  in,  he  addressed 
^self  to  the  work  of  eating  with  much  zest  and  enjoyment,  whilst 
Hstine,  radiant  with  happiness,  sat  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
iring  out  his  tea,  and  providing  him  plentifully  with  cream  and 
;ar. 

*  I  say.  Tiny,"  he  proceeded,  when  handing  his  cup  for  another 
»ply,  "  you  are  not  half  so  pretty  as  when  I  went  away ;  you  have 
)wn  all  arms  and  legs,  and  your  nose,  that  used  to  be  such  a  queer 
le  one,  has  become  quite  sharp.  I  am  sure  I  should  never  have  re- 
vised you  but  for  your  sparkling  grey  peepers.  I  am  afraid  my  aunt 
rves  you." 

The  child  trembled  with  fear,  for  the  old  lady  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
arding  him  with  concentrated  indignation,  sternly  said  : 

*  Guy  Douglas,  I  will  permit  no  more  impertinence.  I  shall  order 
rsy  to  give  you  a  mutton-chop  at  one  o'clock,  and  then  you  shall  leave 

house,  sir,  to  return  no  more.  Remember,  I  have  said  it,  and  that 
ever  retract  a  word  once  pronounced." 

$he  then  left  the  room,  and  betook  herself  to  her  dairy  to  skim  her 
k,  as  usual. 

'Bless  us,  what  a  time  you  must  have  of  it.  Tiny!"  exclaimed  the 
,  as  his  aunt  left  the  apartment.  "  You  were  uncomfortable  enough 
\inslie  Place,  but  here  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  amuse  you ;  and  then 
fc  confounded  old  crab  constantly  carping  at  everything,  and  pinching 
.  saving  to  amass  money,  which  papa  and  mamma  will  wheedle  her 
of  at  last,  and  all  for  Frederick  to  spend,  for  he  is  going  on  at  a  fine 
)  in  London,  I  can  tell  you — ^gaming,  racing,  and  what  not." 
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Poor  ChtistiQe  knevr  nothings  of  Frederick,  and  cared  less*  so  oh«ua 
invited  Guy  up  to- ben  room  to  see  how  well  his  flowevs  had  thriven^  an^S 
to- show  him  how  comfortable  she  was.  They  found  a  bright  and  oheecEi^^ 
fire  there,  and  drawing  their  chairs  close  to  it,  G-uy  pursued  : 

**Tell  rae,  Tiny,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  before  I  go^ 
£or  I  have  only  one  day  more  in  Edinburgh,  and  then  I  am  oS  £(r-^ 
Plymouth." 

'<0h!   there  is   a  g^eat  favour  you  can   do   me,"  said  Christin^^ 
nervously ;  ''a  thing  I  was  quite  puzzled  about  how  to  get  manage^^ 
Do- you  know,  Guy,  that  you  are  very  much  mistaken:  in  supposing"  n^;^ 
80- uncomfortable  here,  for  my  aunt  is  very  kind  to  me.     You  see  what 
nice  fire  she  allows  in  my  room  every  day,  and  she  letame  have  the  k^^ 
of  the  library  to  take  any  book  I  like ;  and  more  than  that,  she  gives  ii^^ 
a  shilling  eveiy  week— -only  think,  Guy,  a  whole  shilling !-— and  I  hsi?^^ 
saved  up  until  I  have  got  a  pound.     Now,  dear  Guy,  I  wish  very  mu^^ 
to  buy  Nanny  a  warm  shawl  for  the  winter,  and  I  have  written  a  let^^f 
to  my  cousin  Liaay  to  ask  her  to  get  one  for  me  in  Edinburgh,  and    tQ 
send  it  by  the  canrier ;  and  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  get  the  moQa^ 
changed  for  a  note,  and  give  it  to  Liaay,  with  my  letter,  I  should  be 
very,  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed." 

"  Dear  little  Tiny !''  exclaimed  Guy,  kissing  her  fair  hair,  *'  I  am  giad 
to  hear  that  old  crusty  is  kind  to  you,  and  I  shall  execute  your  com« 
mistton  this  very  day,  whenever  I  reach  the  town.  Rut  do  you  ever  sing 
any  of  your  pnetty  songs  now  ?  or  dance  as  you  used  to  do?" 

'^ Dance!  oh  no.  I  have  nobody  to  dance  with^  you  know;  but  I 
jump,  skip,  and  caper  about  when  I  am  alone  in  the  library  sometimei, 
and  I  sing.  Oh !  X  can't  help  singing  whenever  I  am  here  at  my  work, 
when  I  think  it  will  not  disturb  my  aunt." 

^  Does  she  ever  find  fault  with  you  for  doing  so  ?'* 

'^  Oh,  neverj  never  !  She  never  found  fault  with  me  for  singing,  buk 
to  be  sure  I  never  sing  before  her." 

^<  Do  you  think  she  would  be  angry  if  I  w«re  to  send  you  a  guitar?" 

"  A  guitar  !  Oh,  how  delightful,  Guy  !  How  good  of  you  to  think 
of  sending  me  a  guitar !     Dear,. dear  Guy  !" 

And  the  affectionate  child  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  wept 
her  thanks^ 

"  Now  you  see,  Tiny,"  resumed  her  companion,  "  I  always  thought  it 
a  hanged  shame  that  you  were  not  taught  the  pianoforte,  like  Luoy,  for 
you  have  more  music  in  your  little  finger  than  all.  my  sisters  putt  together; 
and  so  said  old  Brownie,  for  she  and  I  spoke  about  it  onoe»  and  it  wss 
her  opinion  that  you  ought  to  learn  the  Spanish  guitar  to  accompany 
yourself  in  sii;)ging ;  for  she  said  you  had  a  beautiful  voice,  and  that  she 
thought  it  might  afterwards  be  a  source  of  independence  if  3rou  should 
ever  be  obliged  to  trust  to  your  own  exertions  for  support,,  aa  had  been 
her  fate.  Not  that  you  will  ever  be  reduced  to  that  as  long  a»  I  live  or 
can  prevent  it,  dear  Tiny ;  but  then  I  may  be  killed^  or^  drowned,  aa  my 
grim  great-aunt  benevolently  wishes.  Then  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  bat 
I  often  imagine  that  I  see  through  characters  very  clearly,  and  I  don't 
like  the  way  in  which  matters  go  on  at  home.  I  sometimes  think  thit 
my  father  and  mother  wish  to  have  all  the  good  things  of  the  worU  for 
themselves,  and  to  let  nobody  else  have  any.     So  you  soe^  though  I 
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mBf^  not  h%  daadr^on't  ciy,  Tiny — yet  I  may  he  far  away,  and  unable 
to  asMst  y^.  Therefore^  if  you  think  you  would  like  ai  guitar,  and  could 
bank  to  play  it  by  yourself  I  will  send  you  one)  with  bodia*  of  inatruotioa 
aad  littlb  songa;  ^  s^y  ^^  you  oouid  amuae  yoursdf  by  trying,  and 
yoo  ooukL  keep  it.  aa  a  remembmnce  of  me»  fon  I  want  to  give  yoa  a 
preaent  befosa  I.gio  suway,  being  very  flush  06  money.  But  perhaps  you 
wouldi  Uka  something  else  better  ?" 

''Ok  Bo^  no!"  replied  Christine,  sobbing  with  blended  feelings  of 
aovKOW  and  gratitude,  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  should  like  so 
nail,  and  I  shaUl  soon  learn  to  play  it,.  I  am.  sure,  were  it  for  no  other 
aeaaNi  than  to>  bo'  able  to  surprise  you  when  you  come  back," 

**  Well,  then,"  decided  Guy,  "  a  guitar  it  shall  he ;  but  can't  you  get 
Mrs.  Gordon,  the  minister's  wife,  to  ahow  you  how  to  tuna  it,  and  play 
upon  it  ?  for  X  remember,  her  twanging  away  to  mo  upon  a  wire-strung 
one  the  last  time  I  was  here,  when  I  raised  the  mutiny  among  the  cows." 

*'  But  my  aunt  never  goes  to  church,  Guy,  and  will  not  let  me  go 
either,  so  I  don't  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Gordon^  whom  I  scarcely  know  at  all, 
&]}  Mr.  Gordon  and  she  have  only  been  here  twice  to  call  since  I  came.^' 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Tiny,  I  shall  run  over  and  pay  them  a 
luewell  visit,  and*  shall  ask  her  to  let  you  go  there  now  and  then,,  that  you. 
way  leanik  I  know  she  will  do  it,  for  beddea  that  she  has  got  no  cherubs 
to  torment  her,  she  is  a  kind,  frumpsy,  good-natured  woman,  and  has  a 
aweet  enough  pipe  of  her  own.  She  can  show  you  how  to  play  quite 
well,  if  she  chooses ;  and  you:  know.  Tiny,  that  you  are  bo  clever,  yoa 
oan  learn  anything  you  like.  So  I  shall  start  over  to  the  Manse  as  fast 
as  I  can,  and  will  be  back  in  time  for  the  mutton-chop  before  I  turn  out 
of  old  ill-nature's  desolate  castle." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Off  scampered  Guy  across  the  fields  towards 
the  clergyman's  house,  while  Christine  watched  him  disappearing  among 
the  faatofalling  snow.  He  returned  just  in  time  for  the  mutton-chop  and 
snail  beer,  and  found  Christine  waiting  for  him  in  the  dining-room,  with 
tho  old  lady  in  her  chair,  gazing  as  usual.at  the  fire.  She  scarcely  turned 
bar  head  as  he  entered,  nor  seemed  to  heed  what  he  imparted — half 
whbpering — to  hia  confidant,  when  telling  her  that  Mrs.  Gordon  would 
be  delighted  to  see  her  whenever  she  could  go  to  the  Manse,  and  that 
laachiog  her  the  guitar  would  be  a  charming  amusement  during  the 
winter.  Down  he  sat  to  his  light  repast,  and,  according  to  his  common 
habit,  ran  on  talking  without  reserve  or  moderation. 

"  Do  youi  know,  great^auut,  that  they  have  grown  more  moral  and 
pioua  than  ever  at  Ainslie  Place  ?" 

She  vouchsafed  him  no  answer. 

"  Old  Brownie  has  gone  away,"  he  continued  to  Christine,  "  poor 
body !  She  has  gone  to  take  care  of  the  children  of  her  sister  wlio  died 
lately.  She  was  a  grumpy,  good  kind  of  soul  enough,  with  all  her 
fdgeti,  and  now  they  have  got  a  Miss  Wood,  who  does  not  submit  to 
my  moUier's  yoke  quite  so  easily.  She  told  me  the  other  night  tiiat  she 
was  sick  of  her  life,  she  was  so  melancholy,  for  they  never  let  her  go 
down-etairs  at  all,,  not  even  to  dinner,  and  Lucy  is  almost  always  in  the 
daawing-room,  to  be  broken  in  to  good  manners  and  refinement,  like 
Bifthel  and  Carry;  then  mamma  has  become  so  dreadfully  primprietoua 
that  she  will  not  allow  the  men*  and  maid-servants  to  be  together  in  the 
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eveniDg,  so  Miss  Wood  says  that  Bobert,  the  under-footmaD,  having 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  learn  the  fiddle  to  amuse  himself  in  his  solitude^ 
almost  drives  her  mad  with  his  squeaking  and  scraping  for  hours  together 
after  tea-time ;  and  she  cannot  escape  from  it,  as  his  chamber  is  just  over 
hers  and  the  schoolroom,  mamma  having  condemned  the  men-servants  to 
sleep  in  the  attics,  and  all  the  women  to  remain  down-stairs.  Miss 
Wood  says  that  it  just  puts  mischief  into  their  heads,  for  the  moment 
that  my  father  and  mother  retire  to  their  rooms  at  night  the  men  glide 
down  from  the  upper  story  without  their  shoes,  and  then  such  fiin  and 
frolic  go  on  that  there  never  was  anything  like  it.  When  they  are  all 
fairly  assembled  below,  they  raise  windows,  undraw  bolts,  and  admit 
their  friends ;  then  begin  the  mirth  and  amusement,  and  they  seldom 
separate  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Mrs.  M'Naughton  groaned  audibly  at  this  picture  of  waste  and  mis- 
rule, little  dreaming  of  her  absent  books,  and  many  little  similar  escapades 
of  a  humbler  description  in  her  own  household. 

'^  And  then.  Tiny,  you  have  no  idea  how  sublime  Rachel  has  grown 
since  she  has  come  out,  as  they  call  it;  no  names  are  in  her  mouth  but 
those  of  barons,  earls,  and  dukes.  I  am  sure  she  intends  to  marry  a  lord 
at  the  very  least;  and  poor  Carry,  who  is  dying  to  get  to  a  ball,  sits  and 
sighs  for  participation  in  the  fine  things  she  hears  so  much  of,  though 
she  dares  not  say  a  word.  I  should  not  wonder  if  Carry  danced  off  with 
a  commoner  one  of  these  days,  when  pa  and  ma  are  not  expecting  it.  I 
am  sure  if  I  were  at  home  I  should  help  her." 

"  Oh,  boy — boy !"  muttered  Mrs.  M'Naughton,  shaking  her  head 
ominously  at  the  fire. 

What  brilliant  rejoinder  Guy  might  have  favoured  her  with  is  un- 
known, for  at  that  moment  an  elegant  carriage  drew  up  before  the  house, 
which  was  followed  closely  by  a  loud  ring,  and  in  another  instant  the 
dining-room  door  was  thrown  open  to  admit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Douglas. 

''  My  son,"  said  the  dignified  father,  sternly  looking  dark  displeasure 
at  the  young  sailor,  *^  is  this  the  way  you  conduct  yourself  in  coming  to 
stay  a  few  days  with  your  family  before  your  departure  F  My  dear  aunt, 
we  are  well  aware  that  this  visit  has  not  been  made  to  you,  otherwise  it 
would  only  have  given  my  wife  and  myself  pleasure  that  this  rebellious 
boy  should  have  wished  to  show  some  sense  of  the  respect  and  affection 
he  ought  to  feel  towards  so  kind  a  relation." 

**  Hang  it,  father !  you  would  not  wish  me  to  dash  off  expressly  to  see 
one  who  had  ordered  me  out  of  her  house,  would  you?  Well,  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  came  to  see  Tiny,  and  she  is  my  aunt  also,  you  know;  so 
where's  the  difference,  except  that  she  is  young  and  poor  ?  If  Tiny  had 
as  much  money  as  Aunt  M*Naughton,  Til  answer  for  it  that  you  and  my 
mother  would  come  fast  enough  to  see  her  too." 

"  Be  silent,  sir !"  exclaimed  his  mother,  who,  after  having  given  Mrs. 
M'Naughton  a  sweet  and  meaning  smile,  accompanied  by  a  tender  and 
expressive  shake  of  the  hand,  now  spoke  for  the  first  time.  "  Your  dis- 
graceful manner  of  conducting  yourself " 

*'  Disgraceful  manner  of  conducting  myself !"  interrupted  her  son. 
"  Let  me  tell  you,  mother,  that  your  manner  of  conducting  yourself  was 
much  more  disgraceful  than  mine  when  you  gave  a  poor  defenceless  little 
girl  so  hard  a  blow  on  the  face  as  almost  to  knock  the  teeth  down  her 
throat!" 
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*^  Guy!"  said  his  father,  with  a  look  of  tremendous  anger,  and  ad- 
yancing  a  step  towards  him  in  a  menacing  attitude. 

"  Stop,  father !"  exclaimed  the  dauntless  youth.  "  No  nonsense,  if 
jou  please ;  I  shall  not  submit  to  it ;  and  you  know  I  am  very  deter- 
mined. What  is  it  you  and  my  mother  are  enraged  at  ?  That  I  came 
to  see  a  near  relative  whom  you  have  both  used  shamefully  ill  ?" 

Mrs.  Douglas's  brow  contracted  fearfully,  her  lips  became  compressed, 
her  nostrils  slightly  dilated,  whilst  her  face  assumed  a  livid  tint ;  but  she 
saw  by  the  fierce  looks  of  her  son  that  another  incautious  word  might 
make  the  goblet  overflow,  so  with  an  immense  effort  she  gulped  back  the 
yenom  of  her  soul,  and,  giving  her  husband  a  sign  to  be  silent,  she  said, 
in  a  constrained  and  unnatural  tone  of  voice : 

*'  Guy,  your  conduct  makes  me  rejoice  that  you  are  about  to  leave  us, 
for  the  example  you  set  might  have  a  pernicious  effect  upon  our  other 
children,  who  have  had  enough  of  that  already  in  another  quarter.  Our 
dear  aunt" — turning  to  the  old  lady — ''will  pardon  the  disagreeable 
scene  to  which  she  has  been  subjected,  and  she  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  my  husband  and  myself  in  her  house,  when 
she  knows  it  is  occasioned  by  our  wish  to  relieve  her  from  the  intrusion 
of  one  whose  former  irregularities  caused  his  just  banishment  from  her 
presence;  for  although  he  left  us  no  clue  as  to  where  he  was  gone,  yet, 
for  many  reasons,  we  had  no  doubt  he  was  here." 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  rejoined  Mr.  Douglas,  solemnly,  and  catching  up  his 
wife's  words,  ''  Bessy  has  explained  why  we  have  intruded  upon  you,  to 
whose  goodness  we  have  already  been  so  much  indebted,"  glancing 
slightly  at  the  petrified  Christine,  to  whom  neither  he  nor  his  wife  haa 
youchsafed  the  slightest  notice  on  entering — *'  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
I  cannot  sufficiently  regret  that  your  tranquillity  should  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  so  unexpected  an  annoyance,  and  that  I  earnestly  trust  you 
may  not  suffer  from  it." 

This  winding  up  of  the  speech  did  for  Guy  what  nothing  else  could 
probably  have  done  for  him  at  the  moment — it  made  him  smile;  and, 
turning  boldly  to  the  old  woman,  he  said,  in  a  frank  tone : 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  Aunt  M'Naughton,  if  I  have  seriously  disturbed 
you ;  but  I  could  not  possibly  leave  Scotland  without  bidding  Tiny  fare« 
well.  I  came  openly,  as  I  shall  go  back.  With  me  there  is  no  double- 
dealing.  I  know  that  you  hate  me,  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  like 
you,  but  that  is  no  reason  that  we  should  part  mortal  enemies,  when  there 
is  little  chance  that  we  shall  ever  meet  again.  As  the  snow  has  now 
ceased.  Tiny  will  walk  down  with  me  to  the  road  to  catch  the  Hadding- 
ton coach  as  it  passes,  and  pa  and  ma  may  whirl  back  in  the  carriage  to 
Edinburgh  whenever  they  like." 

The  old  lady  had  sat  all  this  time  frigid  like  a  statue,  but  the  gleam 
of  her  eye  showed  that  not  a  word,  tone,  or  look  had  escaped  her 
observation.  Mrs.  Douglas  bit  her  lip,  and  her  husband  drew  up  his 
head  even  higher  than  usual,  while  Christine's  teeth  almost  chattered  with 
fear,  and  she  heartily  wished  herself  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sanghie  pool, 
to  be  no  more  in  the  way  of  any  one. 

'<  Go,  you  reprobate  1"  at  length  uttered  Mrs.  M'Naughton  to  Guy. 
^  I  wish  you  no  ill,  but  I  much  doubt  if  any  good  will  ever  happen  to 
you.  You  may  accompany  him,"  she  continued  to  Christine,  <<for  I 
wish  to  speak  to  your  brother  and  his  wife  alone." 
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Mr.  Douglas  started;  he  thought  the  word  "brother"  funded  omL  _ 
nously,  and  he  felt  nervous  when  the  young  people  left  the  room.  TW>. 
old  lady  turned  again  and  looked  intently  at  the  fire,  while  her  nephe^^ 
stood  with  dignity  in  front  of  the  chimney  with  his  back  to  it,  'ttnd  Mt^i 
Douglas  seated  herself  opposite  gazing  on  the  awful  aurit^^with 
Jane  had  formerly  'termed  a  needle  expression  of  eyes,  whidh  -seemed  1 
wish  to  pierce  into  the  bosom  of  the  person  ehe  fixed  them  upon. 

•*  You  both  dislike  this  girl  extremely  ?"  at  last  observed  the  grim  i 
lative,  after  a  moment's  pause,  and  without  turning  her  head. 

"  We  think  we  have  had  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing,**  hastily  repli^^ 
the  ^ife,  evidently  wishing  to  prevent  her  husband  speaking,  'who  K^ 
turned  half  round,  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  looked  down  at  the  uneg?^^ 
soious  old  lady  with  an  expression  of  indignant  contempt,  "don't  y^::^! 
my  dear  aunt  ?" 

"  I  do  not,"  answered  the  singular  woman,  laconically. 

Mrs.  Douglas  shivered  ;  a  strange  fear  crept  over  her  and  almost  tot^ 
away  her  breath,  whilst  she  faltered  out: 

"  You  have,  perhaps,  imbibed  a  better  opinion  of  her  than  she  de* 
serves,  from  her  being  here  without  having  any  competitors  to  call  her 
evil  qualities  into  play.*' 

"  1  do  not  see  that  she  has  any  evil  qualities,*'  quietly  Tejdied  Mrs, 
M'Naughton. 

*^  Indeed  !"  majestically  and  interrogatively  ejaculated  Mrs.  Douglas. 

"  I  do  not,  indeed ;  she  is  a  delicate,  nervous,  impressionable  girl ;  bat 
I  see  nothing  eke  to  regret.  I  think  she  will  be  extremely  pretty,  and 
I  consider  her  singularly  clever." 

The  pair  were  thunderstruck  at  those  words;  they  could  scarcely 
credit  their  senses  that  such  should  be  her  impressions  after  all  the  pains 
they  had  taken  to  give  her  a  bias  against  Christine— -both  at  the  time 
when  she  was  first  sent  to  the  country  and  in  their  after  visits.  With 
all  their  cunning — and  the  extreme  cleverness  of  the  female  party— still 
they  were  not  sufficiently  -penetrating-  in  the  mysteries  of  the  hamm 
mind  to  calculate  the  chances  of  decidedly  depreciating  any  one  te  a 
positively  bad-tempered  person  like  Mrs.  M'Naughton — ^people  of  a 
similar  description  being  almost  always  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  oontrtdiiN 
tion.  Jealousy  and  rage  seized  upon  Mrs.  Douglas's  mind  ;  but  as  she 
was  one  of  those  individuals  who  never  give  passionate  demonstration  of 
their  feelings,  when  interest  is  at  stake,  she  disguised  her  emotions  under 
a  careless  bantering  manner,  and,  with  a  sort  of  bitterns weet  smile,  play- 
fully rejoined, 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear  aunt,  we  may  'find  a  rival  in  Christine.  Since  yW 
think  so  very  favourably  of  her,  you  may  change  your  good  intentRms 
towards  John  and  our  children,  and  make  her  your  heiress,  and,  I  am 
sure,  whatever  you  do  will  be  done  after  due  deliberation,  and  aecoiding 
to  the  principles  of  rigid  justice." 

Had  the  suppressed  rage  of  the  pattern  woman  but  allowed  het  Id 
reflect  a  moment,  she  would  not  have  touched  on  so  Tory  delicate  a  siA- 
ject  as  the  old  lady's  inheritance  ;  but  her  boiling  venom  had  carried  ha 
out  of  the  depth  of  her  usual  cunning,  though  the  slip  was  m  no  way 
productive  of  the  consequences  that '  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected. Mrs.  M'Naughton  drew  herself  up  in  her  chair,  and  'fixed  bet 
gleaming  eyes  on  the  speaker  with  a  look  of  stern  displeasoreb 
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^  MvB.  John  Douglas,"  she  said,  "  Margaret  M'Naughton  is  incapable 
either  of  injustice  or  deceit.  What  she  has  said,  she  will  do.  My 
nephew  is  my  nephew ;  he  and  his  children  are  all  that  remain  of  my 
blood,  and  to  them  goes  my  fortune  ;  but  his  sister  is  likewise  his  "sister, 
ftnd  he  is  bound  to  do  her  the  justice  that,  as  a  brother,  he  owes  her. 
The  (ihikl,  poor  thing!  is  not  to  blame  for  the  circumstances  to  Which 
she  owes  her  birth,  and  as  his  mother  was  a  kind  and  generous  mother 'to 
hina,  he  should  at  least  not  neglect  the  helpless  creature  she  left  unpro* 
vided  for  behind  her.'' 

The  couple  were  much  relieved  by  the  first  part  of  the  speech,  although 
considerably  Startled  by  the  attack  at  the  end  ;  but  the  certainty  of  their 
intereBts  being  secure^ — which  the  general  ^ense  conveyed— enabled  Mr. 
Douglas  to  regain  his  self-possession;  so  he  turned  towards  his  relative 
with  a  euave  smile,  at  the  same  time  extending  his  hand  graciously,  and 
observed: 

**  You  are  always  kind  and  considerate,  'my  dear  aunt,  and  be  assured 
that  Bessy  and  I  will  lay  your  observations  to  heart,  and  will  do  all  we 
Mtn  to  provide  suitably  for  this  little  girl,  since  you' feel  so  much  interested 
in  her.  You  must  not  be  surprised  and  displeased,  however,  that  the 
equivocal  circumstances  of  her  birth  should  be  a  source  of  infinite  morti- 
fication and  annoyance  to  us,  particularly  when  she  is  associated  with  our 
diildren.  You  are  aware  that  my  motner's  second  marriage — if  it^td 
take  place*— never  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  nor  was  the  birth  of  this 
unlucky  child  registered ;  and  being  bequeathed  by  my  mother  to  my 
care  by  the  name  of  Christine  '  Douglas,'  we  really  felt  at  a  great  loss, 
and  do  not  know  what  to  say  when  she  is  with  us,  and  people  inquire  who 
the  is." 

'<  So  far  I  can  understand  your  feelings,  John,"  answered  bis  aunt ; 
**  but  still  you  must  permit  me  to  say,  that  although  I  always  considered 
your  mother  a  soft,  silly  woman,  yet  I  never  could  entirely  give  credit  to 
your  supposition  that  she  had  not  been  married  to  the  Italian,  when  she 
said  she  was.  In  these  days,  my  good  lad,  people  abroad,  who  enter  into 
connexions  of  another  description,  take  precious  care  to  keep  them  to 
themselves ;  therefore  it  is  my  opinion  that  Christine  is  a  legitimate  child, 
and  as  such  should  be  considered." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  replied  the  more  politic  wife ;  "and  since 
you  have  conceived  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  girl,  John  and  I  will  con- 
sider what  is  right  and  best  to  be  done  with  regard  to  her.  And  now," 
she  said,  rising  from  her  seat,  **  we  'must  leave  you,  my  dear  aunt,  for  I 
saw  -Christine  ndtum  a  few  minutes  ago ;  so  I  conclude  that  that  wild  and 
ungovernable  boy  is  by  this  time  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh." 

**  It  will  be  better  for  you  all  when  he  is  &irly  gone,"  answered  Mrs. 
M^Naughton,  giving  her  withered  hand  to  the  fair  lady,  "for  I  am  sure 
that  no  good  can  come  of  his  remaining  where  he  is.  He  appears  to  me 
to  fear  neither  God  nor  the  devil." 

•*  John,"  exclaimed  the  alarmed  wife,  pulling  up  the  carriage  window 
as  they  drove  from  the  door,  "we  must  take  that  unlucky  child  back  to 
Ainslie  Piaee,  and  keep  her  there  as  long  as  the  old  woman  lives,  other- 
wise there  is  no  saying  what  may  happen.  It  is  a  much  more  serious 
bwiness  than  you  imagine,  and,  notwithstanding  all  her  holding  forth 
about  justice  and  relationship,  I  should  .not  wonder  if  she  left  her  every- 
thing she  has." 
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Mr.  Douglas  turned  round  and  looked  at  his  amiable  helpmate  with 
fear  and  surprise,  for  he  had  the  most  complete  reliance  on  her  penetra- 
tion and  judgment. 

'*  Listen,"  she  continued,  eagerly,  as  if  afraid  to  lose  a  moment  in  im- 
parting her  ideas.  "  The  frightfully  extravagant  way  in  which  Frederick 
is  going  on  threatens  to  plunge  us  all  in  embarrassment.  Already  the 
money  for  which  your  mother  insured  her  life  has  gone  to  pay  his  dehts, 
and  no  one  can  anticipate  how  deeply  he  may  yet  dip  before  we  can 
manage  to  get  him  exchanged  into  another  regiment,  in  order  to  send 
him  out  of  the  way  of  mischief;  therefore  it  is  to  your  aunt's  6fty 
thousand  pounds  we  must  look  to  get  our  daughters  suitably  settled  in 
the  world.  If  Bachel  were  but  well  married,  I  should  have  no  fears  for 
Caroline  and  Lucy,  even  with  inferior  portions,  for  they  are  both  very 
fine-looking  girls,  and  I  can  depend  upon  my  cousin.  Lord  Fitzhenry, 
getting  a  civil  appointment  for  George  in  India  whenever  he  is  ready  for 
it.  It  is  therefore  for  our  girls'  sake  that  we  must  be  cautious,  otherwise 
their  chances  will  be  lost.  As  for  Guy,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's 
moody  and  agitated  silence,  '*  I  give  him  up.  I  renounce  all  further 
interest  in  his  welfare — ungrateful,  unnatural  child  that  he  is  !"  Then, 
hurrying  on  in  a  tone  hoarse  with  suppressed  emotion,  she  continued: 
'^  His  will  be  the  merit  of  the  work,  if  we  lose  this  fortune ;  for  it  is  his 
partiality  for  this  wretched  girl  that  has  raised  her  in  the  estimation  of 
the  contradictious  old  woman,  and  his  audacious  attacks  upon  us  have  per- 
suaded her  that  we  have  been  cruel  and  unjust  towards  her.  "John!" 
she  vehemently  repeated,  half  provoked  at  his  puzzled  look,  "  do  you 
understand  me?  We  must  take  the  dangerous  and  insolent  creature  hack, 
and  keep  her  with  us  till  your  aunt  is  dead  and  my  daughters'  fortunes 
secure." 

<*  Shall  we  send  for  her  immediately?"  demanded  the  obsequious 
husband. 

'^No,  no  !"  she  exclaimed,  impatiently,  "  that  would  rouse  suspicion  of 
our  motives.  We  must  let  some  time  elapse,  and  then  appear  to  act  upon 
the  old  woman's  suggestions." 

**  I  am  sure,  dear  Bessy,  that  you  will  manage  the  business  prudently 
and  well,"  observed  Mr.  Douglas,  quiescently,  "  and  I  am  convinced  that 
you  are  right  in  this,  as  in  everything  else." 

Mrs.  Douglas  tossed  her  head  haughtily  in  the  air,  with  a  disdainfiil 
smile  on  her  lip,  as  she  threw  herself  back  in  the  carriage,  and  quickly 
sank  into  a  fit  of  deep  cogitation,  while  her  husband,  quite  tired  with  the 
excitement  of  the  morning's  work,  quietly  composed  himself  to  take  a 
comfortable  nap  during  their  progress  towards  the  town. 

At  Seafield,  meanwhile,  Mrs.  M'Naughton  continued  to  sit  beside  her 
fire  in  a  greater  fit  of  abstraction  than  usual  until  the  dinner-hour,  when 
Christine  appeared  before  her  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  terror,  and  with 
her  eyes  swollen  and  red  with  weeping ;  but,  contrary  to  her  expecta- 
tions, the  old  lady  was  unusually  mild  and  quiet,  probably  firom  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  few  previous  hours  having  given  her  something  to  think 
about,  which  had  acted  as  a  sedative  to  her  irascible  tendencies. 

Two  days  after  came  the  guitar  with  a  farewell  note  firom  Guy,  in 
which  he  told  Christine  that  he  had  delivered  her  letter  and  the  money 
to  Lizzy,  and  had  likewise  accompanied  her  to  buy  the  shawl  for  Nanny, 
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generously  concealing  that  he  had  added  a  few  more  shillings  to  the 
pound  in  order  to  send  a  better  one  than  her  little  store  could  purchase. 
She  also  received  a  few  lines  from  Lizzy,  accompanying  a  box  containing 
Mrs.  Douglas's  watch,  which  Mrs.  Macintosh  now  thought  Christine  old 
enough  to  take  care  of,  and  giving  her  the  love  and  best  wishes  of  the 
family,  expressing  also  their  regret  that  they  could  not  go  to  Seafield  to 
see  her,  as  Mrs.  M'Naughton  and  they  had  long  been  at  declared  war. 
She  also  informed  her  that  old  Donald  the  pony  had  died  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  in  consequence  of  a  kick  on  the  head  from  one  of  the 
farm  horses,  which  intelligence  caused  poor  Christine's  tears  to  flow 
afresh,  and  for  some  days  she  only  looked  at  Guy's  beautiful  present  and 
her  mother's  watch,  without  having  the  heart  to  touch  them.  Upon  their 
arrival  she  had  shown  the  guitar  to  her  aunt,  and  preferred  her  petition 
of  being  permitted  to  go  to  the  Manse,  from  time  to  time,  to  learn  how 
to  play  m>m  Mrs.  Gordon.  The  old  lady  regarded  the  instrument  with 
a  contemptuous  glance,  dryly  remarking  that  "  a  fool  and  his  money 
were  soon  parted;"  and  upon  the  little  girl  timidly  repeating  her  question 
about  being  allowed  to  receive  instruction  from  the  clergyman's  wife, 

"Oh,  go,  go — by  all  means  gol"  she  replied;  "anything  is  better 
tluin  idleness." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  what  were  her  own  occupations. 

XL 

Fine,  hard  frosty  weather  having  set  in,  Christine  so  far  profited  by  it 
as  to  go  across  the  fields  to  the  Manse  with  her  guitar  at  least  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  to  receive  the  willingly-imparted  instructions  of  the 
good-natured  Mrs.  Gordon.  She  quickly  acquired  the  simple  rules  of 
playing  the  instrument,  and  soon  became  able  to  tune  it  to  perfection ; 
out  learning  to  read  music  was  a  much  more  difficult  affair,  and,  after 
close  application  to  it  for  about  an  hour  every  day,  she  always  ended  in 
rewarding  herself  by  accompanying  from  the  ear  some  little  favourite 
song.  On  such  occasions  she  looked  like  the  youthful  genius  of  music, 
when  with  the  guitar  slung  round  her  neck  by  a  blue  ribbon,  and  sitting 
in  a  graceful  attitude,  with  her  bright  eyes  looking  upwards,  she  poured 
forth  the  rich  vocal  strain,  sometimes  in  a  voice  full  of  energy  and  power, 
at  others,  soft,  melting,  and  melancholy,  as  the  prevailing  tone  of  her 
mind  at  the  moment  might  inspire.  Her  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Gordon 
was  likewise  a  great  addition  to  her  happiness  ;  it  filled  her  thoughts  and 
time,  besides  enlarging  her  circle  of  sympathies,  and  although  her  new 
acquaintance  was  but  a  simple,  unpretending  woman,  with  her  thoughts 
full  of  home  duties,  yet  from  her  having  lived  previous  to  her  marriage 
in  the  capacity  of  a  governess,  she  was  delighted  with  her  gentle  and 
earnest  pupil,  and  wondered  at  the  facility  with  which  she  caught  up  her 
instructions,  being  so  very  unlike  what  she  had  ever  met  with  before  in 
the  course  of  teaching. 

Singular  to  say,  Mrs.  M*Naughton  seemed  to  enter  into  the  pleasure 
which  the  little  girl  experienced  in  her  new  pursuit,  even  extending  her 
urbanity  so  far  as  to  permit  her  to  accompany  her  kind  teacher  to  church 
occasionally,  and  although  Christine  was  not  aware  of  it,  she  never  failed 
to  open  the  dining-room  door  when  she  heard  her  begin  to  sing,  and  used 
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at  such  moments  to  contemplate  the  fire,  while  listening,  with  a  imile  of 
pleasure. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Douglas  came  Ax)  pay  her  a  yisit,  she  de- 
cidedly negatived  all  proposals  for  Christine  going  back  to  AinsHe  Place, 
and  although  the  prudent  couple  neyer  failed  to  inquire  kindly  for  ^'her 
young  charge,"  and  always  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her,  yet  it  was  but 
seldom  that  she  sent  for  her  to  come  down  to  meet  them.  Mrs.  Douglas 
became  more  and  more  uneasy  at  the  evidently  increasing  partiality  of 
the  old  lady,  who,  true  to  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  often  held  forth  oa 
the  uncommon  talent  which  the  child  possessed  for  music,  quite  clearly 
perceiving  that  on  this  subject  more  than  any  other  the  mother  was  sen- 
sitive, it  being  one  in  which  her  own  girls  were  remarkably  deficient 

*'I  never  could  at  any  time  of  my  life  endure,"  she  one  day  obsenred 
to  her  nephew  and  his  wife,  ^*  to  hear  stupid  creatures  hammering  away 
on  the  pianoforte,  or  screaming  out  ditties  without  ear  either  for  time  or 
tune.  It  is  a  real  penance  to  be  compelled  to  listen  to  such  exhibitions. 
Now,  Christine  only  needs  once  to  hear  a  song  to  pick  it  up  perfectly; 
and  then  whatever  she  sings,  it  is  with  such  expression  that  it  is  qmte 
delightful  to  listen  to  her.  It  is  her  Italian  blood  that  speaks  in  her 
voice.  Ah,  those  Italians !  thei/  alone  know  how  to  sing.  It  has  been 
by  her  ear  that  your  mother  has  been  caught,  John,  for  she  used  to  sing 
very  sweetly  herself — for  a  Scotchwoman  ;  it  was  that  which  captivated 
your  father,  for,  like  me,  he  was  very  fond  of  music,  poor  man !  though 
he  marred  all  with  discord  after  he  married,  for  he  hsid  a  Douglas  temper 
of  his  own.'* 

A  light  Hashed  across  the  mist  of  Mrs.  Douglas's  mind. 

*'  Don't  you  think,  my  dear  aunt,  that  with  so  great  a  talent  for  music 
as  you  seem  to  think  Christine  possesses,  it  is  a  pity  that  she  should  not 
have  the  benefit  of  good  teaching  now  that  she  is  of  an  age  to  profit  by 
it  ?  This  g^tar — which  you  tell  me  Guy  gave  her — might  be  made  a 
beautiful  accompaniment  for  the  voice  if  taught  by  a  first-rate  master; 
and  there  is  a  Spaniard  now  in  Edinburgh  who  teaches  in  a  superior 
manner.  Let  her  come  to  us  for  a  few  months  to  receive  lessons,  and  by 
summer-time — if  you  wish  to  take  her  back — she  will  be  able  to  give  you 
great  pleasure  indeed." 

The  old  lady  started. 

"  I  am  now  accustomed  to  her,"  she  replied.  *'  She  would  leave  an 
immense  blank  here ;  and  yet,  poor  thing !  it  would  be  for  her  advan- 
tage. Who  knows  but  that  one  day  this  beautiful  voice  of  hers  may  be 
a  source  of  independence  when  she  has  little  else  to  look  to  ?  I  will 
think  of  what  you  propose,  Mrs.  John,  and  let  you  know  my  decision  the 
next  time  you  come  here." 

"  You  must  not  hesitate  long,"  replied  the  pattern  woman,  with  a 
sweet  smile,  ''  for  spring  will  soon  be  round  again,  and  then  we  shall  be 
off  to  England,  as  I  have  promised  to  take  the  girls  to  pay  some  visits 
among  my  relations  next  summer." 

"  Well,  well,  I  shall  consider  the  subject,  and  let  you  know  my  deter- 
mination in  a  few  days." 

The  amiable  pair  went  away,  and  the  old  lady  continued  to  sit  in  her 
chair,  though  not  in  her  usual  tranquil  manner.  She  chang^  her  posi- 
tion from  time  to  time,  and  rapped  the  floor  with  her  foot  more  loudly 
than  was  generally  her  habit ;  then  she  got  up,  poked  the  fire,  sat  down 
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again,  but  continued  as  restless  as  ever.  At  length  Peggy  appeared  to 
lay  the  cloth  for  dinner,  and,  having  brought  in  the  humble  m^al,  voci- 
ferated at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  for  **  Miss  Christy  to  cum  down."  A 
moment  after,  her  light  step  was  heard  descending,  and  the  next  she  was 
in  the  room,  glancing  nervously  at  her  aunt — an  irresistible  impulse 
always  leading  her  to  scan  the  expression  of  her  face  after  she  had  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Douglas. 

"  Christine,"  said  the  old  lady,  as  soon  as  Peggy  made  her  exit,  "  how 
should  you  like  to  return  to  Ainslie  Place  ?" 

"  Return  to  Ainslie  Place !"  exclaimed  the  little  girl,  with  her  eyes 
staring  wildly,  and  becoming  pale  as  death.     "  Oh,  aunt  I'* 

This  exclamation,  almost  of  horror,  was  anything  but  disagreeable  to 
her  interrogator,  so  she  rejoined,  mildly  : 

''  Yes,  for  a  short  time,  to  learn  to  play  the  guitar  properly,  and  take 
some  lessons  in  singing." 

''  But  Mrs.  Gordon  says  that  she  likes  to  teach  me,"  faltered  out  the 
poor  trembling  child,  with  difficulty  restraining  her  tears,  "  and  I  am 
learning  it  very  fast." 

"  Yes,  my  dear" — ^how  wonderful  that  first  dear  sounded  to  Christine  ! 
— '<  but  she  does  not  know  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Spanish  guitar,  and 
there  is  a  famous  master  at  present  in  Edinburgh  who  teaches  it  to  per- 
fection, and  who  would  make  you  a  proficient  in  a  few  months.  Your 
brother  and  all  the  family  set  ofiF  to  England  in  June,  and  when  they  go 
away  you  would  return  here  to  me." 

•*  Never  to  leave  you  again  ?"  asked  the  unsophisticated  child,  looking 
at  her  old  connexion  with  her  bright  eyes  swimming  in  tears. 

Mrs.  M'Naughton  averted  hers,  and  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
then  calmly  observed : 

"  I  am  a  very  old  woman,  Christine,  and,  in  the  course  of  nature,  must 
soon  be  gathered  to  my  forefathers.  My  word  is  pledged  to  leave  all  my 
wealth  to  my  natural  heirs,  and  God  only  knows  what  may  be  before  you 
in  future  years ;  therefore,  child,  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  cultivate  a 
talent  that  may  contribute  to  render  your  situation  in  after-life  more 
comfortable,  so  it  is  my  wish  that  you  should  avail  yourself  of  this 
opportunity ;  and,  when  you  return,  you  can  remain  with  me  as  long  as 
you  may  wish  it,  and  I  am  spared — I  pledge  my  word/br  this,^^  Then, 
observing  the  tears  that  streamed  into  the  plate  over  which  Christine 
bent  her  head,  she  added,  in  a  voice  peculiarly  low,  soft,  and  expressive, 
**  We  shall  say  no  more  upon  the  subject  at  present ;  you  can  consider  it 
well  in  your  own  little  room  after  dinner,  and  tell  me  your  resolution  at 
tea;  but  be  assured,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  leave  me,  I  shall  be  very  glad, 
indeed,  to  keep  you  here." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  agitated  child  tried  to  swallow  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  food;  she  felt  sick  at  heart,  while  she  trembled  all  over,  and  at  the 
fibrst  instant  that  she  could  do  so  with  propriety  she  left  the  dining-room, 
and  regained  her  own  little  retreat.  A  few  red  embers  still  remained  of 
her  morning  fire,  and,  gathering  them  together  in  the  grate  to  warm  her 
shivering  frame,  she  sank  on  her  knees  before  her  usual  seat  beside  the 
chimney-piece,  and  buried  her  face  on  her  crossed  arms.  Her  thoughts 
were  in  a  chaos,  nor  could  she  clearly  arrange  them  for  some  time ;  her 
mind  became  filled  with  a  strange  undefinable  sense  of  danger  that 
seemed  around  her,  which  she  could  not  have  explained  even  if  she  had 
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tried  to  do  so.  *'  To  return  to  Ainslie  Place !"  She  had  nerer  for  an 
instant  admitted  the  possibility  of  such  a  circumstance.  *'  How  dreary  it 
would  be !  Mrs.  Brownlow  no  longer  there,  Guy  far  away,  everything 
gloomy  and  everybody  hostile."  Yes,  hostile  she  felt  was  the  word,  fi» 
Mrs.  Douglas  hated  her — she  saw  it  in  every  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, however  much  she  tried  to  disguise  it — and  there  was  no  one  in 
the  house  who  was  not  subservient  to  her  will.  This  new  governess, 
Miss  Wood,  might  not  be  so  much  so  as  the  others,  but  Chnstine  did 
not  like  her.  She  could  not  be  a  good  woman,  she  naturally  argued, 
who  could  speak  to  a  boy  like  Guy  so  freely  of  his  parents,  whatever 
they  might  be.  But  her  aunt  wished  her  to  go  to  learn  the  guitar,  as  it 
might  enable  her  to  be  independent  in  after-life,  and  that  was  also  the 
strongest  wish  of  her  own  heart.  The  old  lady  evidently  thought  that 
she  had  a  great  talent  for  music;  Guy,  Mrs.  Brownlow, and  Mrs.  Gordon 
thought  so  too.  Then  came  back  upon  her  memory  a  speech  she  had 
heard  Mrs.  Mordaunt  once  make  to  her  cousin  when  they  were  not 
aware  that  she  was  within  hearing.  She  had  known  that  they  were 
listening  to  her  singing  behind  the  hedge  beside  her  bower,  and  she  had 
sung  one  or  two  of  her  songs  with  great  spirit  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
English  lady  ;  when  she  had  finished,  her  quick  ear  plainly  distinguished 
Mrs.  Mordaunt's  voice  say,  in  answer  to  some  observation  made  by  her 
companion,  as  they  turned  to  go  away,  "  Believe  me,  my  dear  Miss 
Lizzy,  that  if  this  little  girl  lives,  she  will  possess  a  fortune  in  her  voice." 

'*  A  fortune  in  her  voice" — those  words  had  often  recurred  to  hernund 
and  puzzled  her,  but  now  she  thought  she  understood  them  perfectly. 
She  started  to  her  feet  at  this  idea. 

"  I  will  go,"  she  said  to  herself,  *'  and  will  try  all  I  can  to  learo,  and 
when  I  am  grown  up  I  will  be  a  teacher.  I  shall  be  independent,  have 
Nanny  to  live  with  me,  and  shall  trouble  no  one  any  more." 

She  then  sat  down,  wiped  the  tears  from  her  cheek,  and  became  calm 
in  having  made  up  her  mind.  She  waited  patiently,  until  she  heard 
Peggy  taking  in  the  tea-things,  then  went  down -stairs,  and,  quietly 
walking  up  to  Mrs.  M'Naughton  as  she  sat  in  her  usual  place,  said,  in  a 
low  and  distinct  voice : 

*'  I  have  decided  to  go,  aunt.  I  will  try  all  I  can  to  learn,  and  hope 
that  you  will  be  pleased  with  me  when  I  come  back." 

The  old  lady  extended  her  hand,  and  took  that  of  Christine,  which 
she  gently  shook. 

''  You  are  a  good,  reasonable  little  girl,"  she  said,  '^  and  I  am  sure 
that,  if  you  live,  you  will  be  an  honour  to  all  connected  with  you.** 

This  speech  cheered  the  poor  child ;  tea  passed  off  much  less  gloomily 
than  dinner  had  done,  and  when  Christine  retired  to  bed,  Mrs. 
M'Naughton  drew  her  writing  materials  towards  her  and  indited  the 
following  epistle  in  her  bold,  beautiful,  old-fashioned  hand,  which,  if 
writing  is  any  indication  of  character,  proved  hers  to  be  of  a  peculiarly 
clear,  strong,  and  decided  texture,  as  it  was  utterly  devoid  of  all  lines 
betraying  weakness ;  and  every  letter  announced  a  contempt  for  8ttpe^ 
fluous  ornament : 

"  My  deab  Mistress  John"  (she  always  addressed  Mrs.  Douglas  as 
''  Mrs.  John,"  because  she  knew  that  she  particularly  disliked  it,  as  being 
undignified), — *<  I  have  talked  with  Christine  about  your  proposali  and 
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the  sensible  child  wishes  to  return  to  Edinburgh  to  benefit  by  the  in- 
structions of  the  guitar-master  you  mentioned,  therefore  you  may  send 
the  carriage  for  her  the  day  after  to-morrow.  It  is  my  desire  that  she 
should  receive  the  best  instructions  in  every  branch  of  education  suited 
to  her  age  ;  and  as  I  shall  take  all  the  expense  upon  myself,  you  must 
give  the  different  masters  my  address,  and  desire  them  to  send  their  bills 
direct  here  when  she  returns  to  me.  As  this  outlay  is  for  my  own  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction,  no  one  has  any  right  to  interfere  on  the  subject.  I 
shall  feel  lonely  until  the  child  comes  back. 

"  Ever  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

"  Mabgabet  M*Naughton." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  frown  more  deep  than  the  one  with 
which  Mrs.  Douglas  read  this  missive,  for  in  it  she  saw  a  confirmation  of 
her  worst  fears — not  that  she  believed  Mrs.  M*Naughton  had  at  the 
present  moment  changed  in  the  least  her  intentions  of  leaving  them  all 
her  money,  but  it  was  the  future  she  feared,  when  the  favourite  should 
return  to  the  shelter  of  her  roof,  and  infirmities  increase  with  advancing 
years.  To  prevent  her  ever  going  back  was  therefore  the  point  she  was 
most  anxious  to  attain,  but  how  to  effect  this  was  the  difficult  thing, 
without  awakening  suspicion.  There  appeared  but  one  means  of  so 
doing,  and  to  bring  it  about  was  what  she  must  look  to  when  she  went 
to  England,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  she  would  propitiate  the  rich  aunt  by 
forwarding  the  education  of  Christine  as  much  as  possible,  and  make  her 
apparent  anxiety  on  this  subject  an  excuse  for  keeping  her  apart  from  her 
daughters,  and  out  of  the  observation  of  other  people.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  carriage  appeared  at  Seafield  to  carry  the  object  so  much 
dreaded  back  to  her  splendid  prison  ;  and,  with  truly  heroic  moral  courage, 
Christine  appeared  ready  at  the  moment  to  obey  the  dreaded  decree. 
There  were  no  agonies  of  weeping  or  nervous  excitement,  such  as  had 
almost  deprived  her  of  consciousness  on  her  leaving  Broombank,  but  her 
cheek  was  deadly  pale,  and  her  eyes  looked  immense  from  the  black  ring 
that  surrounded  them,  betokening  excessive  weakness  and  want  of  sleep. 
Her  wardrobe  and  her  guitar  were  the  only  things  which  she  prepared  to 
accompany  her ;  all  the  other  objects  that  were  dear  to  her  were  carefully 
laid  aside  in  her  room,  the  door  of  which  she  locked,  consigning  the  key 
to  her  aunt,  along  with  that  of  the  library,  where  she  had  replaced  in 
order  all  the  books  she  had  been  reading.  Guy's  rosebush  and  geranium 
were  the  only  things  she  removed  down-stairs ;  she  placed  them  in  the 
hall,  and  then  went  with  diffidence  to  ask  Mrs.  M^Naughton  if  she  would 
have  the  goodness  to  remind  Peggy  to  give  them  a  little  water  every 
evening.  To  her  surprise  the  old  lady  desired  her  to  bring  them  into 
the  dining-room,  and  put  them  in  one  of  the  windows,  assuring  her  at 
the  same  time  that  she  would  attend  to  them  herself;  and  then  kissing 
—actually  kissing — the  child,  she  told  her  to  be  a  good  girl  and  not  to 
get  into  any  scrapes,  to  profit  by  her  lessons,  and  to  write  her  a  short 
tetter  every  week  to  let  her  know  now  she  was  going  on.  She  then  bade 
her  farewell,  and  stood  at  the  window  to  see  her  get  into  the  carriage, 
which  she  watched  driving  away.  When  she  could  no  longer  distinguish 
it,  she  returned  to  her  seat  beside  the  fire,  and  sank  into  a  fit  of  abstrac- 
tion, which  continued  until  the  usual  hour  brought  Peggy  to  lay  the  cloth 
for  dinner.    The  dinner,  however,  was  not  now  the  same  thing ;  there 
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was  no  young,  intelligent  face  sitting  opposite  to  her ;  no  sweet,  innocent 
voice  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  heavy  hour,  or  light  step  heard 
crossing  the  hall  or  bounding  down  the  stairs  in  answer  to  Peggy's  un- 
ceremonious summons.   The  old  lady  drooped  that  afternoon,  and  retired^ 
much  earlier  than  usual  to  her  now  solitary  chamber ;  she  started  when^ 
on  entering,  she  saw  Christine's  little  empty  bed,  hardly  being  able  U^ 
persuade  herself  at  first  that  she  was  really  gone  ;  and  during  the  nigh^ 
she  often  rose  up,  half  dreaming,  from  her  pillow  to  listen  for  the  low 
breathing  of  the  sound,  tranquil  sleep  of  childhood,  as  yet  unbroken  b^ 
anxieties  about  the  dark  future.     The  morning  imparted  a  calming  ia« 
fluence,  however;  she  reflected  that  she  had  sacrificed  her  own  pleasure 
to  promote  the  benefit  of  the  little  girl,  so  she  consoled  herself  with  this 
idea,  descended  to  the  dining-room,  carefully  watered  the  rose-bush  and 
geranium,  and  then  sat  down  with  a  good  conscience  to  take  her  break- 
fast. 

Christine,  meanwhile,  on  arriving  at  Ainslie  Place  had  been  ushered 
into  the  well-remembered  drawing-room,  where  she  had  been  ceremo- 
niously greeted  by  her  brother  and  his  wife,  coldly  recognised  by  the 
young  ladies,  and  introduced  to  Miss  Wood,  a  rather  pretty,  demure,  not 
very  prepossessing- looking  person,  somewhere  between  five-and-twenty 
and  thirty  ;  she  was  then  conducted  to  her  old  apartment,  and  left  to  her 
own  reflections.  Strange  and  uncomfortable  were  her  thoughts  on  enter- 
ing the  room.  The  favourite  objects  she  had  been  accustomed  to  see  and 
occupy  herself  with  were  no  longer  there,  and  there  was  nothing  to  think 
of  or  to  be  met  with  down-stairs  to  cheer  her.  There  was  no  Guy,  no 
Mrs.  Brownlow,  not  even  the  familiar  faces  of  Jane,  John,  and  the  other 
servants — everybody  being  new  in  this  heartless  household  except  the 
principals  themselves;  and  Christine's  quick  perception  had  instantly 
discovered  that  she  was  a  most  unwelcome  guest,  whatever  was  the 
motive  to  which  she  owed  her  readmittance  into  the  exclusive  curcle. 
She  sat  down  at  the  window,  and  looked  at  the  dark  and  lowering  sky 
that  hung  over  the  Firth  of  Forth.  "  What  will  become  of  me  ?' ■  she 
asked  herself,  mentally,  *'  and  why  am  I  here  ?"  Then  the  conversation 
with  Mrs.  M'Naughton  occurred  to  her  mind,  and  brought  back  the  re- 
collection of  her  resolutions  to  become  independent. 

From  this  train  of  thought  she  was  roused  by  a  summons  to  dinner, 
and  on  descending  she  found  that  in  future  she  was  to  take  her  meals 
alone  with  Miss  Wood.  She  received  from  her  a  programme  of  her 
studies — to  commence  the  following  day — by  which  she  found  that 
scarcely  an  hour  would  be  left  unoccupied,  except  the  short  space  of  time 
allowed  for  exercise. 

This  would  have  been  a  trial  to  a  girl  of  a  less  pliant  tone  of  character 
than  Christine;  but  misfortune  and  change  had  so  moulded  her  mind, 
and  her  natural  elasticity  was  such,  that  without  bestowing  a  regret  on 
the  unlimited  liberty  of  thought  and  occupation  she  had  lost,  she  deter- 
mined firmly  to  bend  all  her  energies  to  profit  to  the  utmost  by  the 
instructiona  she  was  about  to  receive.  In  this  praiseworthy  resolution 
she  was  not  more  decided  by  the  deep  anxiety  she  felt  to  become  inde- 
pendent by  her  own  exertions  hereafter,  than  by  the  anxious  desire  she 
experience  to  give  satisfaction  to  her  old  connexion,  and  to  surprise 
"  dear  Guy"  by  her  acquirements,  if  she  were  ever  fated  to  meet  with 
him  again. 
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The  next  and  following  days  brought  the  guitar-master,  the  singing- 
master,  in  short,  teachers  for  everything  in  modem  accomplishments, 
while  Miss  Wood  superintended  the  preparing  her  lessons  for  the  different 
instructors.     A  week  of  hard  labour  passed,'  and  Christine  wrote  the 
promised  letter  to  Mrs.  M'Naughton,  telling  her  that  she  feared  she 
should  not  be  able  to  make  the  improvement  she  expected,  "  except,  per- 
haps, on  the  guitar  and  in  the  singing,  but  that  she  would  try  all  she 
could,"  as  she  simply  expressed  herself.     The  second  week  cleared  her 
difficulties ;  she  began  to  understand  better  what  she  was  about,  and  to 
enter  with  zest  into  her  different  occupations.     The  liberal  table  at  the 
Douglas's  strengthened  her  physical  forces,  and  cleared  her  head  propor- 
tionsdly ;  for  it  is  but  too  true  that  the  mind  depends  in  a  great  degree 
on  the  bodily  strength,  when  exertion  and  application  are  required. 
Everything  was  so  well  regulated  and  arranged  as  to  admit  of  no  petty 
cares  and  disadvantages  to  interrupt  and  distract,  and  an  insurmountable 
and  increasing  dislike  to  Miss  Wood  fixed  her  attention  entirely  upon  the 
pursuits  in  which  she  was  anxious  to  excel.     The  Spaniard  who  taught 
the  guitar,  and  the  Italian  who  was  her  singing-master,  were  both  in- 
£nitely  pleased  with  their  new  pupil;  the  first  declaring  that  he  had 
ziever  met  with  one  who  possessed  so  great  a  facility  for  learning  the 
instrument,  and  the  other  maintaining  that  her  voice  was  magnificent, 
possessing  as  it  did  a  compass  of  three  octaves,  an  immense  richness  of 
'tk>ne  and  power  of  expression,  combined  with  a  distinctness  of  articula- 
'fcion  quite  astonishing  in  a  Scozzese.     In  pronouncing  his  opinion  to 
Sirs.  Douglas,  he  wound  up  by  saying  that  if  the  young  lady  became 
strong  as  she  got  older,  her  voice  would  be  one  of  the  finest  ever  heard ; 
Isut  that  if  she  became  delicate,  the  organe  would,  of  course,  suffer  pro- 
portionally.    So  intense  was  Christine's  love  of  music  that  she  gave 
lierself  up  with  devotion,  not  only  to  the  cultivation  she  received  in  it 
particularly,  but  also  to  acquiring  the  beautiful  language  which  renders 
singing  doubly  delicious ;  and  although  she  did  not  say  so,  still  she  re- 
znembered  that  she  was  Italian  by  her  father's  side,  and  felt  a  secret 
pride  in  possessing  the  talent  for  which  his  country-people  are  remarkable. 
Her  weekly  letter  to  her  aunt  became  more  hopeful  as  to  progress,  and 
^.t   last  she  ceased  to  dwell  much  upon  the  subject,  being  internally 
xrejoiced  at  the  certainty  that  she  could  not  fail  of  both  surprising  and 
pleasing  her  when  she  returned  to  her  protection  at  Seafield.     Miss  Wood, 
l^eing  extremely  accomplished,  was  an  able  auxiliary  in  helping  her  with 
lier  studies,  which  she  did  at  the  hours  when  she  was  not  engaged  down- 
stairs with  Lucy;  but  their  sympathy  stopped  there.     Christine — re- 
Daembering  Mrs.  M'Naughton's  advice  about  not  getting  into  scrapes— 
sliunned  all  gossiping  about  the  people  under  whose  roof  she  was,  and 
t;lie  lady  in  question,  perceiving  this,  soon  learnt  to  keep  her  at  a  studied 
distance,  in  imitation  of  the  other  members  of  the  family.   Accident  like- 
Mrise  betrayed  to  the  girl  that  when  the  heads  of  the  house  retired  for  the 
Kiight,  there  were  other  individuals  in  it  besides  the  servants  who  availed 
tliemselves  of  freedom  from  thraldom,  and  that  Caroline  Douglas  con- 
stantly admitted  Miss  Wood  to  her  room  for  the  purpose  of  talking 
txnrestrainedly  when  the  rest  were  buried  in  repose,  and  this  Christine's 
liatural  good  sense  led  her  to  feel  was  reprehensible,  although  she  thought 
but  little  about  it. 

Bacbel,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  the  counterpart  of  what  her  mother 
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must  have  been  at  the  same  age,  except  that  she  was  neither  so  pretty 
nor  so  clever;  but,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  she  was  decidedly  the 
favourite  with  both  her  parents,  and  entered  accordingly  into  thor  views 
on  every  subject  in  which  she  was  admitted  to  confidence.  Lucy  had  be- 
come a  tall,  handsome,  and  very  stout  girl,  with  an  inexpressible  look  of 
insolence  in  her  appearance,  but  quiet  and  subdued  in  her  manner  when 
in  presence  of  her  father  and  mother;  whilst  Caroline  was  extremely 
pretty,  and,  notwithstanding  a  mixture  of  recklessness  and  shyness  in  her 
expression  of  physiognomy,  was  decidedly  the  most  attractive  and  lovable 
of  the  three.  Christine  seldom  saw  any  of  them,  except  at  morning 
prayers ;  but  during  that  time  she  could  not  help  remarking  that  Miss 
Wood  assumed  an  uncommonly  demure  aspect,  shaking  her  head,  and 
closing  her  eyes  in  a  pious  way,  as  if  in  emulation  of  Mr.  Douglas  him- 
self ;  but  occasionally  a  meaning  glance  and  smile,  exchanged  between  her 
and  Caroline  when  the  others  were  not  observing,  convinced  Christine 
that  she  sought  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  heads  of  the  house,  and 
amused  herself  at  their  expense  with  her  confidante  in  their  clandestine 
conversations. 

Christine  had  gone  to  Ainslie  Place  towards  the  end  of  January,  and 
they  had  now  reached  the  beginning  of  May.  She  had  in  that  short  space 
of  time  acquired  thoroughly  the  rudiments  of  everything  she  had  been 
taught.  Her  looks  had  singularly  improved  also ;  she  was  not  only  taller 
and  stronger,  but  she  had  become  fair  and  plump;  and  perhaps  few  girls 
entering  their  thirteenth  year  ever  gave  more  promise  of  superior  personal 
and  mental  endowments. 
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Whatever  fault  we  may  find  with  this  people  for  their  superstition 
and  ignorance,  there  is  a  lovableness  in  their  character  which  I  am  not 
utilitarian  enough  in  my  philosophy  to  resist.  Amidst  much  superstition 
there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  genuine  piety  and  humble  submission  to  the 
severest  strokes  of  Providence,  and  I  sometimes  wish  that  my  own 
countrymen  were  equally  attentive  to  the  performance  of  their  religious 
duties.  My  worthy  host  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  higher  chus  of 
Italians,  of  amiable  character,  strict  in  his  devotions,  and  though  firmly 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  tolerant  to 
those,  like  myself,  who  difi^ered  from  him  in  opinion.  I  had  an  in- 
teresting conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  stated 
many  of  the  usual  objections  which  Protestants  bring  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Popery,  and,  among  other  things,  I  drew  his  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  Bible,  which  we  considered  to  be  the  '*  Word  rf 
God,"  was  not  allowed  to  be  circulated  or  read  by  the  people.  He  had 
the  common  answer,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  ignorant,  as  they  would  wrest  it  to  their  own  deatmetion;  but 
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opening  a  desk  he  brought  out  an  Italian  Bible,  and  said,  '^  Here  it  is, 
and  I  value  it  above  all  books !''  He  said  that  there  was  an  abstract  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  this  could  be  read  withgut  danger  by  the 
least  learned.  Besides,  he  maintained  that  the  doctrine  of  his  Church 
was  that  Jesus  Christ  had  established  a  church  on  earth,  and  an  order  of 
sooeession  in  the  priesthood,  and  that  to  this  priesthood  were  entrusted 
the  inspired  writings  as  the  guide  of  that  church,  and  through  them 
alone  was  instruction  to  be  communicated  to  the  people;  they  were 
ordained  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations.  The  question  had  evidently 
l>een  considered  by  him,  and  he  was  armed  at  all  points. 

I  objected  to  the  indulgences  for  sins  which  the  Pope  is  in  the 
liabit  of  granting ;  but  he  maintained  that  this  was  one  of  the  calum- 
nies of  the  Protestants,  and  that  he  gave  no  such  indulgences.  He 
granted,  indeed,  abatements  of  purgatory,  and  explained  it  in  this  way. 
They  believe  that  the  devil  has  permission  to  torment  the  saints  in  pur- 
gatory for  a  certain  space  of  time,  to  cleanse  them  from  the  pollutions 
they  may  have  contracted  in  this  world,  and  thus  make  them  fit  for 
heaven.  Now  the  Pope  has  the  power  of  abating  this  space,  and  from 
what  I  afterwards  learnt  it  seems  as  if,  by  proper  management,  the  devil 
might  be  in  a  great  measure  cheated  of  his  right.  There  are  certain 
erosses  in  and  about  Rome,  the  kissing  of  which  clears  off  so  many  days ; 
and  the  holy  staircase — that  is  the  staircase  of  Pilate's  judgment-hall, 
which  has  been  brought  to  Rome  and  there  preserved — ^if  you  climb  up 
on  your  knees  you  will  succeed  in  making  a  very  serious  impression  on 
the  period  you  are  to  be  confined  in  purgatory. 

The  family  of  the  Sotto-Intendente  resided  at  Castel  Yetere,  and  he 
pressed  me  so  strongly  to  remain  a  day  with  them  that  I  yielded  to  his 
wishes.  I  left  Gerace  a  little  after  daybreak.  The  country  through  which 
I  passed  differed  little  from  that  which  I  had  traversed  on  my  way  to 
visit  the  ruins  of  Locri.  There  was  the  same  want  of  cultivation,  the 
same  feeling  of  loneliness  as  yesterday.  Proceeding  along  the  sea- 
coast  I  reached  a  few  huts  called  Roccella,  I  then  turned  my  steps  into 
the  interior,  up  the  channel  of  a  winter  torrent,  at  this  time  without 
water.  In  the  winter  I  do  not  see  how  intercourse  can  be  kept  up 
between  the  different  villages.  As  I  advanced,  the  country  presented 
still  greater  desolation.  It  appeared  as  if  some  awful  convulsion  of 
nature  had  torn  the  hills  asunder,  and  then  thrown  them  together  at 
random.  The  soil  was  of  a  dry  clayey  nature,  and  being  without  herb- 
age or  trees,  the  spot  was  a  strange  contrast  with  the  usual  scenery  of 
Italy. 

The  small  village  of  Castel  Yetere  was  seen  at  some  distance  on  the 
inmmit  of  a  hill,  which  seemed  perpendicular  on  all  sides ;  but  its 
gloomy  appearance  served  only  to  increase  the  melancholy  feelings 
which  the  scenery  around  was  calculated  to  excite.  The  rock  on  which 
Castel  Yetere  stands  is  ascended  by  a  winding  path,  and  before  the 
invention  of  artillery  might  have  sustained  a  considerable  siege.  I  was 
received  with  kindness  by  the  friends  of  the  Sotto-Intendente,  and 
the  day  passed  quickly  away  in  very  agreeable  conversation.  I  found 
here  Baron  Musco,  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  English 
lang^ge,  and  who  had  spent  much  time  in  the  society  of  the  English. 
He  18  now  residing  on  his  property,  and  showed  me  some  valuable  gold 
ring!  and  bracelets  which  had  been  found  in  some  sepulchres  at  Giosa, 
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in  this  vicinity.     On  one  of  the  rings  were  the  letters  P  H  V,  without 
any  device  to  determine  to  what  epoch  it  belonged. 

Caulon,  or  Caulonia,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  colonies  founded  on  these 
shores,  stood  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  B.C.  389,  and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Syracuse; 
it  must  again,  however,  have  risen  from  its  ruins,  as  we  find  it  espousing 
the  cause  of  Pyrrhus,  and  subsequently  attacked  by  the  Romans  during 
the  second  Punic  war.  It  is  said  to  have  stood  on  an  elevated  situation, 
which  would  suit  very  well  with  Castel  Vetere,  if  it  were  not  stated  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  near  the  sea,  while  Castel  Vetere  is  at  least 
four  miles  distant.  Besides,  no  ancient  remains,  cameos,  or  coins  have 
been  discovered  here,  while  at  a  place  called  Calamona,  about  one  mile 
from  the  sea  and  three  from  Castel  Vetere,  many  sepulchres  are  visible, 
and  coins  of  various  Greek  colonies  have  been  found  there.  Near  thb 
spot,  on  a  hill  called  Foca,  are  the  remains  of  buildings,  and  from 
a  personal  inspection  of  the  ground  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Caulonia  there.  When  I  visited  it  the  site  was  covered 
with  the  prickly  pear,  and  hedged  round  by  the  gigantic  aloe.  Beneath 
it  stretches  a  plain  nearly  two  miles  in  breadth,  through  which  flows  the 
small  stream  Alaro,  which  there  is  little  doubt  is  the  ancient  Sagras.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  this  river  that  the  inhabitants  of  Croton  sustained  a 
memorable  defeat  from  the  Locrians  ;  and  so  extraordinary  was  the  result 
that  it  gave  rise  to  a  proverbial  expression,  *'  more  true  than  the  event 
that  happened  at  the  Sagras."  In  talking  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  I  could  hear  of  no  other  level  piece  of  ground  within  twenty 
miles  where  two  large  armies  could  be  drawn  up.  There  is  a  spot  in  the 
plain  called  '^  Sanguinaro,"  which  may  be  considered  a  corruption  of 
"  sanguinarius,"  the  Latin  word  for  "  bloody." 

During  our  conversation,  the  Baron  Musco  said  of  a  child  belonging  to 
one  of  his  friends  in  Naples,  that  it  was  "  un  fanciullo  della  Madonna,'' 
— '^  a  child  of  the  Madonna ;"  and  on  inquiring  what  he  meant,  he  said 
that  it  was  a  custom  in  this  country,  when  a  woman  loses  her  child  in 
birth,  to  take  a  foundling  and  bring  it  up  in  its  stead;  this  is  called 
taking  a  child  from  the  Madonna. 

This  morning,  mounting  my  mule,  I  proceeded  on  my  journey,  un- 
decided whether  I  should  seek  Squillace  by  the  sea-coast  or  try  to  reach 
it  through  the  mountains.  I  crept  slowly  through  the  plain  of  the 
Sagras,  where  the  battle  is  thought  to  have  taken  place,  and  then  leaving 
the  sea  crossed  a  hilly  country  for  several  miles.  On  either  side  of  me  I 
saw  small  villages  perched  on  heights.  Intending  to  visit  the  iron  mines 
worked  by  government  here,  I  received  from  my  friends  of  Castel  Vetere 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  overseer,  Capitano  Natzi,  who  resided  at  a 
village  called  Pazzano.  Being  disappointed  in  finding  him,  I  pushed 
forward  to  the  mines,  which  were  about  three  miles  in  the  mountuns. 
My  road  lay  up  a  deep  glen,  with  the  mountains  rising  on  both  sides  to 
a  great  height,  and  thickly  covered  with  wood.  The  scenery  was  most- 
magnificent,  and  I  determined  to  bid  defiance  to  the  brigands  and  pene- 
trate through  these  passes.  On  reaching  the  mines  by  a  road  which  was> 
kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  I  could  perceive  no  appearance  of  any- 
human  being,  but  after  much  hallooing  a  little  boy  came  forward.  £ 
proposed  to  accompany  him  into  the  mine,  though  we  had  no  light,  as  H. 
found  that  the  workmen  were  now  employed  in  the  shaft.     He  attempted 
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frighten  me  by  extraordinary  stories  of  a  spirit  who  haunted  the  mine, 
i  had  a  great  antipathy  to  strangers.  To  this  I  of  course  paid  no 
tention,  but  tying  a  strong  cord  round  his  arm  to  prevent  his  escape,  I 
lered  him  to  precede  me,  and  threatened  summary  punishment  if  he 
red  to  play  any  trick.  As  we  were  proceeding  to  enter,  one  of  the  head 
»rkmen  came  up,  and  I  then  found  no  further  difficulty.  There  are 
IT  shafts,  of  which  only  one  is  productive.  The  vein  is  three  to  four 
t  in  breadth,  and  I  found  that  they  had  penetrated  about  half  a  mile 

0  the  mountain,  and  that  the  vein  is  descending. 

The  southern  part  of  Italy  is  rich  in  mines,  which  were  worked  in 
mer  times.  In  the  vicinity  of  Locri  there  were  four  silver  mines,  and 
the  district  of  Caulon  there  were  several  at  Bivonica,  Argentaria, 
imara,  and  Stilo.  In  the  territory  of  Amantea,  at  Monte  Cocuzzo, 
»re  were  mines  of  rubies  and  emeralds,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made 
the  present  day  to  derive  any  advantage  from  them.  The  government 
ims  the  possession  of  all  the  mineral  riches  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of 
greatest  errors  is  that  it  will  neither  itself  attempt  to  explore,  nor  g^ve 
"mission  to  others  to  do  so. 

The  miners  recommended  that  I  should  keep  along  the  coast.  I  was 
charmed,  however,  with  the  appearance  of  the  mountains  and  the 
>lness  of  the  air,  that  I  resolved  to  face  the  brigands.  Accordingly  I 
xseeded  to  ascend  the  mountain-range,  which  was  covered  with  magni- 
&nt  oaks,  beeches,  and  gloomy  pines,  that  had  borne  the  blast  of  many 
winter.  Every  step  presented  new  beauties,  and  opened  to  the  eye  fresh 
iects  of  admiration.  There  was  a  wildness  in  the  scenery,  and  a  gloom 
the  darkly. wooded  mountains,  that  overpowered  the  mind.  All  was 
snt  save  the  sound  of  some  distant  waterfall,  or  the  low  moaning  of  the 
3eze  through  the  aged  forest.  At  times  the  piercing  scream  of  the 
g^le  startled  the  ear,  or  some  wild  goat  would  dart  away  to  its  secret 
^ess.  I  afterwards  heard  that  the  woods  abounded  in  foxes,  weasels, 
lecats,  squirrels,  and  even  wolves  are  scattered  over  them.  While  I 
3  thus  quietly  admiring  the  beauties  of  nature  I  was  alarmed  at  the 
pearance  of  a  large  body  of  armed  men,  recliniug  under  the  trees.  The 
^m  of  their  muskets  first  attracted  my  eye,  and  I  soon  perceived  by  a 
^vement  among  them  that  my  approach  was  not  unobserved.  Several 
^ies  and  mules  were  quietly  grazing  beside  them,  while  panniers  and 
^8  lay  scattered  on  the  ground.  I  cannot  say  that  I  did  not  begin 
x^pent  having  allowed  my  admiration  of  scenery  to  lead  me  into  this 
^gerous  rencontre.  I  had  sufficient  time,  before  I  reached  them,  to 
Bu  te  my  recollection  all  the  barbarities  that  the  brigands  of  the 
^ntains  are  accused  of  having  committed.  As  I  approached  the  spot 
^re  they  were  assembled,  a  person,  who  seemed  by  his  dress  and 
^rior  bearing  to  be  the  Robin  Hood  of  the  party,  stepped  forward, 

1  relieved  me  from  all  anxiety  by  addressing  me  in  French.  He  said 
k'fc  he  saw  by  my  appearance  that  I  was  a  foreigner,  and  requested  me 
join  their  party  at  dinner,  an  invitation  which  I  was  noways  loth  to 
^pt.  I  found  that  they  belonged  to  the  iron-foundry  at  Mongiana, 
i  were  employed  in  marking  trees  to  be  cut  down  for  charcoal.  They 
*^  guarded  by  a  body  of  wild-looking  peasantry,  whom  I  should  not 
^9  cared  to  encounter  in  my  solitary  ride.  They  told  me  I  had  only  to 
^Hieed  a  few  miles  farther  to  reach  Mongiana,  the  village  where  the 
Uidry  was  situated,  but  that  I  had  acted  with  great  foolhardiness  in 
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advancing  into  this  part  of  Calabria  without  a  guard.     They  never  ven- 
tured beyond  their  village  unless  protected  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  they  were  safe  from  attack  even  then,  as  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  following  story  which  they  told  me :  "A  short  time  ago, 
when  the  government  ordered  all  the  arms  in  the  country  to  be  collected 
in  the  capital  of  each  province,  a  band  of  twelve  brigands  had  marched 
through  some  village  in  the  vicinity,  and  proceeding  to  the  house  of  the 
curate  had  carried  him  off  to  their  fastnesses,  regardless  of  the  excom- 
munications of  the  Church.     They  fixed  on  a  large  sum  for  his  ransom, 
and  despatched  a  shepherd  to  convey  the  information  to  the  village.   As 
the  curate  was  beloved  by  his  parishioners  the  money  was  collected,  and 
the  poor  clergyman  released  from  his  unpleasant  thraldom."     This  may 
give  you  some  idea  what  degree  of  security  there  is  in  travelling  through 
this  country,  and  I  confess  that  I  shall  not  be  sorry  when  I  have  leflb  it 
In  the  distance,  my  companions  pointed  to  a  village  called  Eabrizia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  said  to  be  of  a  ruder  and  wilder  character 
than  their  neighbours.    If  a  father  be  slain,  and  the  years  of  his  son  pre- 
clude immediate  vengeance,  the  bloody  shirt  is  preserved  as  a  memorial, 
and  is  presented  to  the  son  when  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  manhood.    It 
is  thus  that  the  feuds  between  rival  families  never  cease,  but  are  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  another.     When  the  only  son  of  a  family 
dies  here,  the  father  and  mother  tinge  their  under-clothing  with  legnuolo, 
and  wear  them  till  they  are  destroyed  by  age. 

I  found  the  iron-foundry  of  Mongiana  to  be  of  considerable  size,  but 
foolishly  erected  at  a  great  distance  from  the  mines.  It  was  intended  that 
the  foundry  should  be  surrounded  by  wood,  from  which  charcoal  might 
be  procured,  as  no  mineral  coal  has  yet  been  discovered  in  this  vicinity. 
On  leaving  Mongiana,  I  proceeded  across  a  level  plain  several  miles  m 
extent,  which  had  none  of  the  characteristics  of  an  Italian  climate.    The 
fields  were  covered  with  green  grass,  or  the  grain  was  just  springing  up, 
while  the  coolness  of  the  air  made  me  feel  that  I  was  less  warmly  clothed 
than  the  climate  required.     It  was  a  miniature  table-land  on  the  top  of 
the  Apennines,  which  I  could  perceive  grew  narrower  as  the  mountains 
proceeded  to  the  south,  till  they  became  nearly  perpendicular  at  the  spot 
where  I  had  crossed  them  near  Gerace.     The  temperature  is  very  cold 
during  the  winter  season,  and  snow  continues  more  or  less  from  the  end 
of  November  till  the  beginning  of  April.     Crowds  of  peasants  were  re- 
turning from  the  fair  of  Serra.     They  were  much  taller,  and  of  a  naoie 
masculine  frame  of  body,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  and  their 
women  rivalled  them  in  strength  and  height. 

Having  reached  the  small  village  of  Serra,  I  found  it  to  consist  prin- 
cipally of  wooden  houses  of  the  most  miserable  description.  The  frequent 
earthquakes  to  whieh  they  are  subject  render  it  the  only  material  to  which 
they  can  have  recourse  with  any  degree  of  safety.  Serra  possesses  nothing 
to  interest  a  stranger,  and  b  only  worthy  of  a  visit  from  the  picturesque 
nature  of  the  scenery  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Everything  betokened 
a  temperate  climate;  the  vine  was  no  doubt  there,  producing  grapes,  but 
the  cold  weather  sets  in  too  early  to  admit  of  their  reaching  such  maturity 
as  to  enable  wine  to  be  made,  while  apricots  and  peaches  never  ripen. 

There  are  several  small  churches  built,  like  the  houses,  principally  of 
wood ;  the  belfries  have  a  strange  appearance  from  this  circumstance.  At 
no  great  distance  are  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  St.  StefiBmadel  Boseo^ 
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the  most  ancient  of  the  Carthusian  establishments  in  the  kingdom,  having 
been  founded  by  St.  Bruno  himself,  and  where  his  remains  were  deposited. 
It  was  levelled  to  the  ground  in  less  than  three  minutes  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1783,  and  all  its  magnificence  passed  away  like  as  it  had  never 
been. 

XX. 

You  will  be  glad  to  see  that,  having  reached  Catanzaro,  I  am  again  in 
a  part  of  the  country  somewhat  more  civilised  than  that  through  which  I 
have  been  lately  passing.  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  should  have  spent  a 
oouple  of  days  in  those  wild  and  mountainous  regions,  though  it  was  not 
without  risk.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  are  the  genuine  descendants 
of  the  Bruttii,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Italy,  as  few  would 
think  the  possession  of  their  country  worthy  of  a  contest.  These  Bruttii 
are  first  mentioned  in  history  B.C.  356,  and  have  no  high  origin  to  boast 
of,  as  they  are  said  to  have  been  the  runaway  slaves  of  the  Lucani,  a 
more  northern  tribe.  This  may  likely  be  a  mere  scandal  on  their  origin, 
as  shortly  after  B.C.  335  we  find  them  making  common  cause  with  the 
Lucani  against  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  Terina,  Tempsa,  and 
Hipponium,  all  of  which  1  have  already  mentioned,  fell  into  their 
hands  ;  and  after  the  defeat  of  Alexander,  King  of  the  Molossi,  B.C.  326, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  rivers 
Lao  and  Crathis,  acknowledged  their  power.  They  assisted  Pyrrhus, 
B.C.  280,  in  his  invasion  of  Italy,  and  this  called  down  the  vengeance  of 
the  Romans,  who  overran  their  country,  and  obliged  them  to  yield  at 
least  a  nominal  dependence  on  Eome.  Matters  continued  thus  till  the 
second  Funic  war,  B.c.  218,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  b.c.  216, 
the  Bruttii,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  south  of  Italy,  joined  the  standard 
of  the  Carthaginian  general.  In  the  later  period  of  the  contest,  when 
the  Romans  became  decidedly  superior,  Hannibal  maintained  himself  in 
this  mountainous  country  for  several  years.  The  revolt  of  the  Bruttii  was 
severely  punished  by  the  Romans ;  still  we  hear  of  no  steps  being  taken 
to  remove  them  from  their  country,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  in 
other  instances.  It  is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  remained  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  that 
Sie  present  inhabitants  are  their  descendants. 

This  morning  I  continued  on  foot  my  course  to  the  north  without  a 
^ide,  passing  through  the  village  Spatola,  famed  in  this  quarter  for  its 
cheese,  yet  still  more  wretched  in  appearance  than  Serra;  and  as  I  had 
heard  that  it  contained  a  church  called  Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  I 
was  desirous  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  ancient  remains.  Velleius 
Paterculus  (i.  15)  mentions  that  Minervium  was  colonised  at  the  same 
time  with  Scyllacium.  I  waited  on  the  clergyman,  whom  I  found  in  a 
hut  nearly  devoid  of  furniture,  and  you  may  imagine  that  he  stared  when 
he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  reason  that  had  induced  me  to  call  upon 
him.  No  one  had  ever  visited  his  village  on  the  same  errand,  and  I  might 
have  spared  myself  the  trouble  for  any  information  that  I  gained.  The 
church,  he  said,  had  once  possessed  an  ancient  altar,  but  he  could  give  no 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  disappeared.  He  had  never  heard 
of  any  ancient  remains  in  this  quarter. 

All  the  villages  through  which  I  passed  were  equally  miserable,  though 
the  country  was  beautiful,  and  the  scenery  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
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which  I  had  traversed  yesterday.  The  descent  was  gradual,  and  the 
mountains  had  less  of  an  Alpine  character.  There  were  magnificent 
chesnuts  and  oaks,  while  the  hedges  were  formed  of  the  holly,  the  sweet- 
hriar,  and  woodbine.  I  was  struck  by  the  abundant  crop  of  wild  straw- 
berries, and  the  cherry-orchards  in  full  bearing  ;  indeed,  along  this  coast 
I  found  this  fruit  most  delicious.  When  I  reached  San  Vito,  I  deter- 
mined to  strike  again  into  the  mountains,  that  I  might  visit  the  black- 
lead  mine  at  Olivadi,  said  to  be  the  only  mine  of  thb  material  in  Italy. 
Again  I  was  warned  by  the  chief  magistrate  that  it  was  unsafe,  and,  as 
it  was  necessary  that  I  should  take  a  guide,  he  sent  with  me  one  of  the 
armed  police.  All  these  villages  through  which  I  have  passed  continne 
to  be  built  of  wood,  having  an  open  gallery  in  front  overhung  with  vines. 
Our  path  lay  through  a  thick  wood,  and  as  we  proceeded,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  felt  my  spirits  raised  by  having  the  spots  pointed  out  where  rob- 
beries had  lately  taken  place.  We  entered  a  deep  glen,  which  my  guide 
assured  me  had  been  the  scene  of  several  murders,  but  my  luck  still  ad- 
hered to  me,  for  we  met  not  a  single  individual.  On  reaching  01i?adi, 
I  was  hailed  by  a  sentinel,  who  ordered  me  to  halt  and  give  an  account  of 
my  intentions.  In  this  I  had  no  difficulty,  and  received  permission  to 
call  on  the  superintendent  of  the  mine.  The  examination  of  the  mine 
scarcely  rewarded  me  for  the  labour  and  danger  I  had  undergone.  The 
lead  is  found  in  nodules,  and,  as  the  mine  belongs  to  government,  a  yery 
little  portion  of  it  had  as  yet  been  wrought. 

On  my  way  to  Squillace,  I  passed  through  a  wood  of  oaks  and  chesnut- 
trees,  of  the  largest  size  I  had  yet  seen.  One  of  the  oaks  was  twenty 
feet  in  circumference,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
a  chesnut-tree  exceeded  thirty-five  feet.  Of  course  this  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  Damory's  oak  in  Dorsetshire,  which  was  sixty-eight  feet  in 
circumference,  and,  according  to  the  common  calculation,  was  two  thou- 
sand years  of  age.  The  Boddington  oak,  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  was 
fifty-four  feet  in  circumference.  Still,  how  many  generations  must  have 
passed  away  since  these  trees  sprang  from  the  ground !  After  passing 
through  the  village  of  Palormiti,  I  came  within  sight  of  Squillace, 
situated  on  a  rising  ground  about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  I  was 
glad  when  I  got  safely  within  its  walls.  I  have  been  received  with  much 
kindness  by  a  friend  of  the  Sotto-Intendente  of  Gerace,J  who  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  showing  me  whatever  is  worthy  of  my  attention. 

Squillace  is  a  city  of  considerable  importance,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Cosenza,  has  more  appearance  of  commercial  activity  than  any  I  have 
yet  visited.  The  ancient  Scylacium  was  situated  nearer  to  the  sea,  where 
the  ruins  of  the  monastery  Vivariense  are  found.  This  monastery  was 
built  by  Cassiodorus,  a  native  of  this  place,  secretary  and  intimate  mend 
of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Gx>ths,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
Cassiodorus  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  within  its  walls,  and  close  to 
it  the  inhabitants  point  out  a  fountain,  which  they  call  Fontana  di 
Cassiodoro.  The  remains  of  the  monastery  prove  that  it  must  have 
covered  a  large  space  of  ground.  From  an  inscription  that  has  been 
found,  it  appears  that  the  Emperor  Antoninus  had  contributed  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  &om  his*  treasury  to  convey  water  from  a  distant 
spring.  Three  noble  arches  of  this  aqueduct  are  still  to  be  seen  at  a  spot 
called  Simari,  and  if  a  more  minute  examination  was  made  than  my  time 
allowed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  traced  from  a  considerable  dis* 
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tance.  It  was  the  assistance  granted  by  the  Emperors  Adrian,  Trajan, 
and  the  Antonines  for  the  erection  of  such  useful  public  works  in  the  pro- 
yincial  cities  of  the  empire  that  rendered  them  so  justly  popular.  Another 
curious  inscription  in  the  Greek  language  has  been  found  here,  which 
shows  that  Greek  games  were  celebrated  in  this  city  to  a  late  period  of 
the  empire. 

SquUlace  was  at  one  time  under  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  it 
has  long  since  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  One  part  of  the 
town  is  called  Quartiere  de'  Giudei,  showing  that  the  Jews  had  formerly 
occupied  a  portion  of  it.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  picturesque,  and 
the  cathedral,  which  is  a  building  of  some  pretensions,  possesses  holy 
reliques,  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious  devotee,  such  as  a  small 
fragment  of  the  holy  cross,  and  a  portion  of  the  hair  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  of  Mary  Magdalene.  They  were  shown  to  me  as  of  the  most  sacred 
character,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  expected  that  I  should  show 
them  some  honour,  but  I  made  no  sign. 

On  inquiring  whether  the  bay  of  Squillace  was  still  subject  to  sudden 
storms,  as  I  knew  from  a  passage  in  Virgil  {Mn.  iii.  553)  it  had  been 
in  former  times,  I  was  told  that  they  had  long  since  ceased,  and  as  this 
appeared  a  curious  natural  phenomenon,  of  which  I  was  of  course 
sceptical,  I  inquired  if  they  could  at  all  account  for  the  change.  They 
told  me  that  the  storms  had  been  caused  by  a  set  of  evil  spirits,  who  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  a  grotto  close  to  the  village  Stallati,  but  they 
had  been  put  to  flight  by  a  band  of  angels,  who  had  wafted  the  body  of 
the  holy  Saint  Gregory  to  this  grotto,  to  whom  it  is  now  consecrated. 
The  evil  spirits  have  never  since  made  their  appearance,  and  the  storms 
that  infested  the  bay  no  longer  bring  disaster  on  the  mariner.  I  went 
down  to  the  shore,  but  there  is  no  harbour  or  anchoring-place  except 
when  wind  is  off  land.  The  water  is  said  to  be  very  deep  close  to  the 
shore,  and  consequently  there  is  no  shelter  in  case  of  vessels  finding 
themselves  on  a  lee  shore  with  a  strong  gale  of  wind.  I  decline,  there- 
fore, to  believe  that  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Squillace  is  more  safe  than  it 
was  in  former  times. 

Feudal  habits  and  customs  still  maintain  their  ground  in  this  remote 
part  of  the  world,  and  I  find  that  every  village  possesses  its  noble 
families,  who  pride  themselves  on  the  purity  of  their  blood.  Feudal 
enactments,  which  have  no  longer  the  force  of  law,  still  exercise  an  in- 
fluence over  the  customs  of  the  people.  There  used  to  be  a  particular 
dress  for  each  class  in  society,  and  severe  penalties  were  enacted  against 
tibe  use  of  swallow-tailed  coats  by  any  person  who  could  not  satisfactorily 

Srove  his  title  to  nobility.     Though  this  law  is  no  longer  in  force,  the 
ifferent  ranks  are  still  to  be  distinguished  by  their  dress,  and  in  the 
eostume  of  the  women  it  is  still  more  marked. 

On  leaving  Squillace  this  morning  I  descended  into  the  eastern  part 
of  the  plain  which  I  had  crossed  about  ten  days  ago  between  Nicastro 
and  Maida.  About  twenty  miles  before  me  rose  once  more  the  lofty 
mountains  of  the  Sila  in  all  their  gloom,  and  with  no  pleasing  associa- 
tions connected  with  them.  The  road  lay  through  extensive  fields  of 
wheat  and  Indian  com,  with  groves  of  mulberry-trees  as  food  for  their 
silkworms.  1  had  been  informed  that  I  should  pass  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  temple  at  a  spot  called  Roccelletta,  close  to  the  shore ;  I  was  a 
little  disappointed  to  find  it  a  large  building  of  the  middle  ages,  of  which 
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it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  use.  At  all  events,  it  was  neither  of 
Roman  nor  Greek  construction,  and  the  tradition  is  that  it  was  destroyed 
a  few  centuries  ago  by  the  Turks,  who  used  to  keep  all  this  part  of  Italy 
in  a  constant  state  of  terror.  It  is  here,  however,  that  geographers  place 
Castra  Hannibalis,  and  here  possibly  it  might  have  been,  but  I  could  find 
not  a  vestige  of  ancient  remains.  I  find  this  part  of  the  isthmus  more 
fertile  and  better  cultivated  than  the  western  side.  It  is  composed  of 
undulating  ridges,  clothed  with  the  olive  and  the  vine,  while  the  nume- 
rous villas  of  the  more  opulent  inhabitants  of  Catanzaro  gave  a  liveliness 
to  the  scene  to  which  my  eye  had  long  been  unaccustomed,  and  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  desolation  through  which  I  had  for  some  time 
been  passing.  There  was  an  appearance  of  industry  and  activity,  an- 
nouncing my  approach  to  a  provincial  capital;  but  on  entering  Catanzaro 
the  exterior  of  the  houses  did  not  impress  me  with  a  high  idea  of  its 
opulence,  and  the  opportunity  I  have  since  enjoyed  of  examining  the 
interior  of  some  of  them  has  fully  confirmed  my  first  impressions.  It 
contains  several  shops,  which  had  a  respectable  appearance,  and  seemed 
to  be  well  filled  even  with  English  cloth.  Indeed,  I  have  been  much 
surprised  to  observe  in  every  part  of  Calabria  that  neither  the  cutlery 
nor  the  cloth  of  England  have  failed  to  penetrate  into* the  country  in 
defiance  of  the  fiscal  regulations  of  government,  while  there  is  the 
greatest  abundance  of  sugar  and  coffee  supplied  by  the  contraband  trade. 
The  immense  extent  of  coast  renders  it  nearly  impossible  to  prevent 
smuggling,  and  the  officer  stationed  at  each  tower,  who  starves  on  eight- 
pence  a  day,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  possess  sufficient  resolution  to 
withstand  a  bribe ;  and  even  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  elude  him.  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Gibraltar  serve  as  an 
entrepdt  for  our  goods,  and  from  them  the  inhabitants  of  Calabria  are 
furnished  with  many  comforts  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  fiscal  regula- 
tions would  allow  them.  The  higher  authorities  even  are  said  to  connive 
at  this  infraction  of  the  law. 

I  had  a  letter  to  the  royal  governor  of  the  province,  but  learning  that 
he  was  in  bad  health,  I  forwarded  the  letter,  and  took  up  my  abode  at 
the  Giglio  d'Oro — the  Golden  Lily.  I  inquired  if  there  were  any  book- 
sellers' shops  in  Catanzaro,  as  I  have  lost  a  copy  of  Horace  which  I  bad 
brought  with  me,  and  which  I  wished  to  replace.  Their  answers  in  the 
affirmative  delighted  me  ;  I  was  disappointed,  however,  when  I  found 
that  it  contained  nothing  but  prayer-books  in  Latin,  and  such  catechisms 
as  the  following  :  "  Question.  Define  monarchy.  Answer.  It  is  a  power 
which  is  born  of  God,  and  created  by  the  hands  of  man.  Q.  But  are  not 
kings  sometimes  tyrants?  A.  That  is  a  calumny  of  foolish  and  silly 
men.  Wrongs  never  proceed  from  kings,  but  arise  from  the  corruption 
and  malice  of  human  nature.  Q.  Can  the  people  be  its  own  leg^latoi^ 
or  originate  political  reforms  ?  A.  Danton,  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and 
the  National  Convention,  of  impious  memory,  show  how  £ar  that  is  pos- 
sible. Q.  Why  were  our  ancestors  more  fortunate,  or  less  unfortunate^ 
than  we  are  ?  A.  Because  they  preferred  their  petitions  to  their  princes 
for  everything,  and  thus  only  obtained  things  that  were  useful  and  jiat 
Q.  What  is  the  most  glorious  attribute  of  the  Neapolitans  ?  A.  To  be 
faithful  to  their  king."  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  silly  nonsense  to  whioh 
the  government  grants  its  protection,  and  the  kind  of  learning  which  tt 
would  wish  to  diffuse  among  the  people. 
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NICARAGUA  AND  ITS  RAILWAY. 

To  carry  a  railroad  or  to  open  a  canal  across  that  portion  of  Central 
America  which  is  known  as  Nicaragua,  are  projects  which  have  long  been 
in  abeyance.  Their  discussion  have  even  had  an  influence  upon  the  poli- 
tical history  of  the  country.  When,  on  the  separation  of  the  Central 
American  provinces  from  Spain,  the  royalists  associated  themselves  in  a 
revolutionary  movement  which  they  were  unable  to  resist,  they  did  so  in 
the  secret  hope  of  establishing  a  Central  American  monarchy.  Their 
political  opponents,  on  the  other  side,  aimed  at  a  republican  confederacy, 
after  the  model  of  the  North  American  Union.  The  latter  succeeded. 
The  royalists,  unwilling  to  submit,  asked  the  assistance  of  the  ephemeral 
Mexican  emperor,  Iturbide ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  this  applica- 
tiony  a  Mexican  army  entered  Guatamala,  the  fugitive  republican  con- 
gress decreed  the  annexation  of  Central  America  to  the  United  States. 
The  shortness  of  Iturbide's  career  relieved  the  country  from  the  necessity 
of  choosing  between  the  two  annexations,  either  to  the  then  existing 
empire  of  Mexico  or  to  the  North  American  Union.  But  that  decree  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States  decided  the  character  of  the  interference 
of  foreign  powers  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Central  America  ;  and  all  the 
subsequent  phases  of  political  dissension  and  civil  war  in  that  unfortunate 
comitry,  down  to  William  Walker,  who  was  called  in  by  the  remnants  of 
the  same  party  which,  in  1822,  decreed  the  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  take  their  origin  from  that  desperate  position  of  parties  in  the  first 
year  of  independence.  From  that  date  it  was  decided  that  thenceforth 
Central  America  should  be  a  prey  to  foreign  influences — that  the  royalists 
or  aristocrats,  called  '^  serviles,"  had  to  look  to  England ;  the  republicans 
or  democrats,  called  '<  liberales,"  to  the  United  States,  for  sympathy  and 
rapport  in  their  struggle  for  power,  and  the  realisation  of  their  political 
system.  From  that  time  also,  throughout  Central  America,  the  former 
might  be  called  the  English,  the  latter  the  American  party ;  and  as  the 
latter  were  those  who  established,  supported,  defended,  and,  after  its 
having  been  overturned,  strove  to  restore  the  federal  constitution  and 
government,  British  influence  in  Central  America,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
&ected  itself  against  all  federal  tendencies  and  to  preserve  the  status  guo. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  at  the  epoch  of  the  first  conquest  of 
Central  America  by  the  Spaniards,  the  country  was  found  to  be,  as  it  is 
in  the  present  day,  divided  among  populations  who,  it  is  well  known,  had 
attained  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  civilisation — their  monuments  still 
studding  the  land — but  separated  from  one  another  by  idioms,  and  dia- 
lects, and  by  political  tendencies.     The  attempt  at  a  federation  of  the 
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States  of  Central  America  met  with  a  similar  result,  and  a  French  tra- 
veller, well  acquainted  with  the  country,   Monsieur  Henri  de  Suckau, 
although  strongly  opposed  to  English  influence,  admits  that  the  ten- 
dencies, absolutely  opposed,  of  the  populations  of  the  States  of  Central 
America  render  a  federal  union  difficult,  and  almost  chimerical ;  he  be- 
lieves that  they  have  found  the  form  of  goreromenl  whicli  suits  them, 
best;  and  that  which  proves  it,  he  says,  is  that,  foF  nigh  twenty  years, 
the  most  perfect  peace  has  been  maintained,  and  favours  the  development 
of  commerce  and  industry.*     We  have  thus  presented  to  us  pretty  nearly 
the  same  state  of  things  as  existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.     One  o*^ 
the  finest  countries  in  the  world— ^among  the  richest  in  mineral  resourced 
and  the  most  productive  in  precious  woods  and  in  useful  and  medicin^k 
plants — divided  into  petty  states,  independent  of,  and  often  inimical  tc:3 
one  another.     According  to  Henri  de  Suokau,  the  idioms  even  diffi^ 
already  in  the  different  towns. 

Various  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  reconstruct  the  union  diea 
solved  in  1837,  more  especially  by  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  •  and  Hoqdun^ 
in  1844,  1846,  and  1847,  without  leading  to  any  result ;  until,  in  184^ 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  queai 
tion.  Encouraged  by  the  government  of  Washington,  the  State  a 
Nicaragua  took  the  lead  in  a  new  attempt.  Guatamala  a,nd  Costa  Bio< 
held  aloof,  but  the  representatives  of  the  other  three  States  assembled  ■■ 
Leon,  drew  up  a  federal  constitution,  and  elected  a  president  of  the  ne^ 
confederation. 

To  frustrate  the  success  of  these  labours  has  been  one  of  the  prindpsi 
motives  by  which  foreign  influences  were  actuated  in  promoting  the  rev^ 
lutionary  outbreak  of  1851  in  Nicaragua.  To  frustrate  the  endeavours  oi 
the  Accessory  Transit  Company,  an  offset,  or  rather  a  metamorphosis  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company  of  New  York,  was  an- 
other motive  of  almost  equal  weight  with  the  same  foreign  influence. 
Both  motives,  by  the  peculiar  turn  which  things  had  taken  in  Nicaragui^ 
came  into  conflict  with  each  other ;  the  federalists  of  Leon  being  pre- 
cisely that  of  the  two  Nicaraguan  parties  which  was  opposed  to  the  nev 
contract  demanded  by  the  Accessory  Transit  Company.     The  govern- 
ment of  President  Taylor  had  also,  in  the  mean  time,  o^ven  place  to  tkt 
of  President  Fillmore,  and  with  the  change  of  administration  came  abo 
a  change  of  policy  in  reference  to  Central  American  affairs.     Hence  it 
came  to  pass  that,  on  this  occasion,  England  and  the  United  States  took 
the  same  view  of  the  question,  both  concurring  in  not  taking  any  notice 
of  the  existence  of  the  new  Central  American  Confederation,  though  it 
had  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  latter  of  the  two  powers. 

In  this  hopeless  state  of  affairs  the  interference  of  the  Canal  Company 
marked  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  Central  American  troubles  and 
dissensions.  Munoz  and  the  federal  party  at  Leon  were  opposed  to  ex- 
tending the  immense  monopolies  and  privileges,  including  those  of  the 
sole  navigation  of  the  lakes,  to  a  company  which  merely  proposed  to 
open  a  carriage-road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Kivas,  whilst  tie  anti-fedval 
and  aristocratic  party,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Granada,  were  in- 
clined to  grant  the  concession.     A  revolution  breaking  out  in  1S51  at 
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Leon,  the  Americans  indnced  the  Granada  part  j  to  elect  a  government 
of  its  own,  which,  in  return  for  the  sfapport  ^ven  to  it,  granted  the  con- 
tract demanded  bj  the  Accessory  Transit  Company.  The  government 
of  L^on  protested,  hov^ever,  against  the  cession,  taking  the  unobjection- 
able ground  that,  if  during  a  civil  war  a  foreigner  enters  into  an  agree* 
taent  with  one  of  the  parties,  he  makes  his  rights  and  claims  dependent 
tapon  the  fate  of  the  party  on  which  he  thinks  proper  to  rely.  Hence  it 
Was  that,  n6twithstanding  the  tempo<*ary  successes  of  Chamorro,  and  the 
failure  of  the  second  retoit  of  the  Leonese  in  1854  under  Munoz  and 
Castellon,  when  the  aid  of  Walker  and  his  followers  was  cast  into  the 
scale,  the  anti-federals  triumphed  over  their  antagonists,  but  without  the 
objects  proposed  to  themselves  by  the  Accessoty  Transit  Company  ever 
having  been  permanently  carried  out. 

The  majority  of  the  Nicaraguans  have  ever  entertained  a  correct  con- 

i^iclion  that  their  country,  and  Central  America  in  general,  can  only  be 

:7edeemed  by  the  aid  of  foreign  elements  of  population  from  Europe 

jmd  North  America.     Fro^bel  attributes  the  circumstance  of  the  de- 

^ovtetic  party  having  sought  foreign  assistance  at  any  cost  to  the  fact 

tliat,  seeing  and  understanding  the  degree  of  prosperity,  progress,  wealthy 

^nd  power  derived  by  the  United  States  from  foreign  emigration^  they 

slso  fully  understood  that,  with  all  its  natural  wealth  and  advantages  et 

^tttation,  Centtal  America  has  no  other  hope  of  escape  from  ruin  than 

"^he  acquisition  of  skill,  intelligence,  activity,  enterprise,  and  capital  from 

"the   same  source.*     It  is  to  this  feeling  that  is  to  be  attributed  the 

Xberal  concessiond  made  to  the  Nicaragua  Railway  Company,  more  espe^ 

«ially  often  acres  of  freehold  land  to  the  first  fifi;y  thousand  shares  often 

2>ound8  each<^a  boon  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  lost  to  the 

^xnintry  by  any  new  pronunciamentos  or  revolutions  which  may  arise  to 

antral  the  existing;  contract. 

M.  Felix  Belly,  a  French  gentleman,  who  improved  upon  the  project 
<)f  a  Nicaraguan  canal,  entertained  as  far  back  as  1846  by  the  present 
IFrench  emperor,  also  obtained  a  convention  from  the  presidents  of  the 
:vgpublics  of  Nicaragua  and  of  Costa  Rica,  in  accordance  with  which  he, 
3fi>n8ieur  Belly,  Was  to  cut  a  canal  or  water-route  for  ships  through  the 
'^rritories  of  tho&e  potentates,  obtaining  thereby  certain  vast  privileges^ 
including  the  possession  of  no  small  portion  of  these  territories,  and  the 
bright  of  levying  all  manner  of  tolls  on  ihe  world's  commerce  which  was 
"fe  pass  through  his  canal.  And  the  potentates  above  named  were  in 
^etnfn  to  receive  from  M.  Belly  very  considerable  subsidies  out  of  these 

**  What  striked  me,"  remarks  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  "  with  the  greatest 
"^vender  on  reading — not  the  pamphlet,  for  that  is  perhaps  more  wonder- 
ful in  oth^  respects,  but  the  Articles  of  the  convention^— is  that  these 
tSiree  persi^iis,  the  potentates  aforesaid  and  the  chevalier,  should  have 
^tnong  them  thd  power  of  doing  all  this,  or  that  they  should  even  have 
\aA  the  ()owei^  of  agreeing  to  do  all  this  ;  for  really  up  to  this  period  one 
"iteeiiis  hiurdly  t6  have  heard  in  England  much  about  any  one  of  them. 

^  That  thefe  Should  be  presidents  of  these  two  republics  is  supposed, 
Ctt  there  are  also  doubtless  of  San  Salvador  and  Venezuela,  and  all  the 
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other  western  republics ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  as  president  _  ^ 
republics  they  can  have  themselves  no  more  power  to  g^ve  away  a  nin^^"] 
nine  years'  possession  of  their  lands  and  waters  than  can  any  o^^;^ 
citizen.     The  President  of  the  United  States  could  hardly  sell  to    ^. 
Englishman,  however  enterprising,  the  right  of  making  a  railway  ft^^ 
New  York  to  San  Francisco.     The  convention  does  certainly  b^  two 
other  signatures,  which  purport  to  be  those  of  the  ministers  of  iorelga 
affairs  attached  to  those  two  republics ;  but  even  this  hardly  seems  to 
:give  us  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  power.     What  if  we  should  put  oar 
money  into  the  canal,  and  future  presidents  should  refuse  to  be  bound  bjr 
>the  agreement  ?*'* 

The  same  pertinent,  or  impertinent  question,  according  to  the  light 
in  which  it  may  be  viewed,  might  perchance  be  put  in  the  case  of  the 
•concession  granted  to  Captain  Bedford  Pim  or  to  the  Nicaragua  Railway 
Company,  but  this,  as  we  shall  afterwards  [explain  at  length,  is  not  tb 
case,  and  the  concessions  granted  have  been  ratified  and  confirmed  by 
congress. 

Whilst  quoting  Mr.  Trollope,  we  observe  that  he  further  remarks,  in 
connexion  with  the  various  lines  of  transport  across  Central  America, 
advocated  by  different  parties,  that,  as  regards  railway  passage,  one  line 
being  now  open  and  at  work,  has  those  nine  points  in  its  £Givour  wluch 
possession  gives.  It  does  convey  men  and  goods  i^sross  with  great 
rapidity,  and  is  a  reality,  doing  that  which  it  pretends  to  do*  Its  chfu^ges, 
he  admits,  however,  are  very  high ;  and  it  would  doubtless  be  well  if 
competition,  or  fear  of  competition,  could  be  made  to  lower  them.  Five 
pounds  are  charged  for  conveying  a  passenger  less  than  fifty  miles;  no 
class  of  passengers  can  cross  at  a  cheaper  fare;  and  the  rates  charged  for 
goods  are  as  high  in  comparison.  On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  project  was  one  of  great  risk,  that  the  line  was  from  its  circumstances 
very  costly,  having  been  made  at  an  expense  of  about  thirty- two  thou- 
sand pounds  a  mile,  and  that  trains  by  which  money  can  be  made  cannot 
run  often — perhaps  only  six  or  seven  times  a  month  each  way. 

Admitting,  as  Mr.  Trollope  himself  does,  that  British  diplomacy  can 
have  no  further  interest  in  Central  America  than  that  of  making  the 
public  world-roads  which  that  country  so  peculiarly  presents,  available  to 
all  nations,  and  that  such  is  the  sole  and  only  meaning  of  all  those 
treaties  made  on  our  behalf  with  Central  America,  or  in  respect  to  Central 
America — Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  new  Ouseley  treaty,  and  others— it 
may  be  replied  to  the  above,  that  not  only  does  competition  render  other 
lines  of  transit  desirable,  but  some  such  would  present  great  advantages 
to  the  regions  through  which  they  would  pass,  as  well  to  travellers  bound 
to  distant  countries. 

This  is  the  case  especially  with  the  Nicaragua  Railway,  and  it  would 
also  be  the  case  with  the  Honduras  Railway.  It  appears  from  the  ac- 
counts given  by  Mr.  Squiersf  that  we  have  on  the  latter  line  a  kind  of 
breach  in  the  Cordilleras,  which  constitutes  an  opening  as  if  especially 
designed  for  a  railroad.  Two  rivers  take  their  departure  horn  this  breaoi 
.  in  opposite  directions,  one  for  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  the  other  for  the  Bg 
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)f  Fonseca.  These  two  streams  flow  each  along  a  wide  valley,  and  these 
iwo  valleys  meeting  at  their  heads  constitute  in  reality  only  one.  The 
nost  populous  and  prosperous  towns  of  Honduras  and  Salvador  are  scat- 
iered  along  or  near  to  this  pass.  Comaygua,  the  capital  of  Honduras, 
tands  at  about  a  central  point.  Tegucigalpa,  the  most  populous  city, 
!]lholuteca  and  San  Miguel,  provincial  capitals,  are  close  by,  and  nume- 
ous  large  and  small  towns  also  lie  around,  indebted  for  their  existence 
ihiefily  to  the  well-known  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  Honduras 
orpasses  in  this  respect,  as  also  in  the  abundance  of  its  precious  woods, 
11  other  of  the  States  of  Central  America.  This  mineral  wealth,  it  is 
o  be  observed,  is  chiefly  confined  to  that  system,  or  cluster  of  mountains, 
rhicfa  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  plateau  of  Honduras.  Neuva 
^g^ovia  and  Chontales,  the  mineral  district  of  Nicaragua,  also  belong  to 
his  mountain  system,  and  the  same  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  mineral 
listrict  of  San  Miguel  in  Salvador,  and  which  embraces  the  only  mines 
Q  that  State.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  Honduras  Railway  would 
(resent,  like  that  of  Nicaragua,  advantages  of  a  local  character,  and  that 
t  would  do  much  towards  opening  Honduras  and  Salvador  to  commerce 
knd  civilisation.     Objections  have  been  started  against  the  road  having 

0  ascend  nearly  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  over  such 

01  extent  of  country  the  grades  would  not  be  found  more  severe  than 
nany  that  are  now  to  be  found  on  railways  in  full  work  in  other 
ountries.  If  the  Americans  had  the  same  interests  in  the  Pacific  that 
re  have,  this  line  would  have  long  ago  been  constructed,  for  its  position 
8  more  favourable  to  traffic  with  the  United  States  than  any  other.  In 
he  mean  time,  we  are  not  a  little  amused  by  M.  Henri  de  Suckau,  an- 
^er  Belly  and  Lesseps  in  regard  to  magnificence  of  conception  and 
na^iloquence  of  expression,  asserting  that  '*  it  would  be  g^rand,  it  is 
ndeed  necessary,  that  France,  which  is  found  at  the  head  of  all  ideas  of 
iro^ess,  should  here  take  the  initiative  and  give  the  example." 

The  fact  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  anticipations  of  some, 
rho  cannot  conceive  how  rival  lines,  if  costing  much,  and  being  com- 
pelled at  the  same  time  by  that  very  rivalry  to  run  at  low  rates,  can  pay, 
Zlentral  America  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  traversed  by  many  lines, 
nost  of  which  will  be  found  self-supporting.  The  Panama  line  is  a  mere 
ine  of  transit.  It  would  not  be  so  with  a  line,  if  feasible,  across  the 
Idexican  provinces  of  Vera  Cruz,  Tabasco,  and  Oaxaca,  nor  with  a  line 
usross  Honduras,  nor  with  a  line  across  Nicaragua.  All  these  would  open 
lew  countries  well  populated,  and  of  vast  resources  to  commerce  and 
dTilisation,  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  present  favourable  com- 
letitive  lines  of  transit  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

A  considerable  passenger  traffic  has  now  existed  for  some  years  past 
hrough  Central  America  by  the  route  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  This, 
>f  course,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  the  passengers  are 
iiiefly  those  going  and  coming  between  the  Eastern  States  and  California. 
rhey  came  down  to  Grey  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  Eiver,  in 
iteamers  from  New  York,  and  other  American  ports,  went  up  the  San 
Fuan  River  in  other  steamers,  with  flat  bottoms  prepared  for  those  waters, 
leross  the  lake  in  the  same  way,  and  then  by  a  good  road  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Rivas,  the  intervening  neck  of  land  between  the  lake  and  the 
Pacific^ 
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The  oonstnictioQ  of  the  Panama  Railway,  the  company,  posaeMog  fh» 
line  of  3teamers  which  rmi  from  New  York  to  Aspinwall,  having  baeii 
able  to  buy  off  the  line  which  ran  to  Greytown,  matenally  afiected,  bat 
was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  stoppage  of  this  Nicaragoan.  root*.  The 
filibusters  came  into  the  land  and  destroyed  everything.  They  dropped 
down  from  California  on  Realejo,  Leon,  Managua,  Granada,  and  all  the 
western  coast  of  Nicaragua.  Then  others  came  from  the  Soath-Eastera 
States,  from  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and  swarmed  up  the  San  Joan- 
River,  devouring  everything  before  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Walker's  idea,  in  his  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  country,  was  that 
he  could  thus  become  master  of  the  passage  across  the  isthmus.  Traden 
were  beginning  to  establish  themselves  along  the  route,  men  prepared  to 
provide  travellers  with  food  and  drink,  and  the  boats  with  ^1  for  their 
steam.  The  filibusters  put  an  end  to  all  this.  All  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  tales  are  told  of  their  injustice  and  sufferings :  how  recklessly 
they  robbed  on  their  journey  up  the  country,  and  how  they  returned  bade 
to  Greytown — those  who  did  return,  whose  bones  are  not  whitening  the 
lake  shores — wounded,  maimed,  and  miserable. 

Greytown  is  an  old  Spanish  settlement,  known  formerly  as  San  Juan 
del  Norte,  or  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  and  it  was  before  the  independence 
of  Central  America  one  of  the  official  ports  of  entry  for  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  more  recent  history  of  the  place, 
since  it  has  acquired  some  importance  in  American  politics,  is  not  withont^ 
interest,  intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  the  question  of  the  Mosquito  pro---' 
tectorate,  with  the  contended  stipulations  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty^ 
with  the  disputed  territorial  rights  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  with  tbo^ 
claims  of  the  different  transit  companies,  and  with  the  adventurous  ex— ^ 
peditions  of  the  modem  filibusters.  For  some  time  the  town  was  g^vemaS. 
by  a  British  consul  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Mosquitia,  but  in  ISST* 
the  inhabitants,  with  the  consent  of  England,  declared  th^  community 
to  form  a  free  city  under  a  constitution  of  their  own.    In  1854,  this  thea. 
free  town,  after  having  considerably  increased,  was,  on  account  of  somie 
quarrel  that  arose  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Accessory  Transit 
Company,  totally  destroyed,  so  that  a  few  houses  only  remained. 

Greytown,  which  has  risen  on  the  ashes  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  river,  by  wluch  the 
basin  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  is  connected  with  the  ocean.  The  sitoip 
tion  is  incomparably  better  and  healthier  than  that  of  Chagres.  The  soil 
is  sandy,  and,  with  the  sea  on  one  side,  the  river  on  the  other,  and  • 
lagoon  on  the  third,  is  dry  on  the  surface,  but  impregnated  with  wattr 
below.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  coloured  people 
from  the  interior  as  well  as  from  the  West  Indies,  but  the  better  class  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  foreigners — Americans,  English,  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Italians,  representing  a  type  SE  what  the  popa- 
lation  of  Central  America  will  no  doubt  in  due  course  become— -«  miztuie 
of  all  the  elements  able  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  civilisatkni 
and  prosperity  in  this  beautiful  and  interesting  region. 

Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  does  not,  however,  give  a  flattering  account  of 
the  place.  <'  Of  all  the  places  in  which  I  have  ever  put  my  £oot,"  be 
says,  "  I  think  that  is  the  most  wretched.  It  is  a  small  town,  perhaps  of 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  though  this,  on  my  part,  is  a  mere  guesfl^  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  San  JuaD,  and  surroanded  on  every  side  either  by  water 

or  impassable  forests.     A  walk  of  a  mile  in  any  direction  would  be  im* 

poBsible,  unless  along  the  beach  of  the  sea ;  but  this  is  of  less  importance, 

as  the  continual  heat  would  prevent  any  one  from  thinking  of  such 

eierctse.     Sundry  Americans  live  here,  worshipping  the  almighty  dollar 

as  Americans  do,  keeping  liquor-shops  and  warehouses;  and  with  the 

Americans  sundry  Englishmen  and  sundry  Germans.     Of  the  female 

jK>pnlatioQ  I  saw  nothing  except  some  negro  women,  and  one  white,  or 

jxather  red-faced  owner  of  a  rum-shop.     The  native  population  are  the 

3lbsquito  Indians ;  but  it  seems  that  they  are  hardly  allowed  to  live  in 

Ohreytown.     They  are  to  be  seen  paddling  about  in  their  canoes,  selling 

^k  few  eggs  and  chickens,  catching  turtle,  and  not  rarely  getting  drunk. 

TTbey  would  seem,  from  their  colour  and  physiognomy,  to  be  a  cross  be» 

-^Tween  the  negro  and  the  Indian, *and  such  I  imagine  to  be  the  case.  They 

lave  a  language  of  their  own,  but  those  on  the  coast  almost  always  speak 

lEnglish  too." 

A  trip  up  the  River  San  Juan  is,  in  reference  to  the  beauties  of  nature, 

^Doe  of  the  most  interesting  that  can  be  made.     Near  the  mouth,  as  far 

^«jp  as  the  higher  end  of  its  delta,  the  banks  are  almost  on  the  water's 

level,  overgrown  with  reeds,  mangroves,  and  a  low  species  of  palm-tree, 

'^^  latter  forming  extensive  thickets  in  the  swamps.     After  a  distance  of 

fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  the  land  gradually  becomes  a  little  higher,  and 

^steep  embankments  of  a  brown  or  reddish  clay  rise  to  some  ten  or  twenty 

feet  above  the  water.     The  low  palm  thickets  of  the  swampy  region  dis* 

^ypear,  and  a  vegetation  of  splendid  trees,  overhung  with  creepers,  takes 

"ueir  place.     Flowery  garlands  swing  from  branch  to  branch,  hanging 

over  the  stream,  while  now  and  then  the  slender  shafts  of  one  of  the 

'tellast  species  of  the  palm  tribe  wafts  its  little  crown  of  feathery  leaves 

Ugh  over  the  gorgeous  masses  of  the  heavier  foliage. 

Eight  or  ten  miles  higher  up,  the  region  of  the  *'  randales,"  or  rapids, 
iMgios.  Here  the  river,  locked  in  between  wooded  hills,  presents  a  ndw 
oharaeter  of  scenery.  The  trees,  covering  the  hillsides  with  an  almost 
impenetrable  forest,  exhibit  an  extraordinary  variety  of  forms.  At  a  point 
^^here  the  river  foams  over  a  bed  of  rocks  stands  the  old  castle  of  San 
Juaii)  better  known  as  Castillo  Viejo.  Since  1780  it  has  remained  a 
iTtdn,  though  Nicaragua  always  keeps  a  few  soldiers  here,  occupying  a 
ahed  at  &e  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  remains  of  the  fort  are  to  be  seen. 
Xn  the  civil  wars  of  a  few  years  past  this  place  was  repeatedly  occupied 
WMod  evacuated  by  the  contending  powers.  In  1854  the  Leonese  party 
beld  it  with  a  small  force,  when  the  Granadinos  under  Chamorro  took  it, 
^nd  spared  the  lives  of  none  of  the  adversaries  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  rapids  on  this  portion  of  the  river,  known  as  the  Machuco,  Cas- 
tillo, and  Tore  rapids,  constitute  the  only  real  impediments  to  navigation. 
Soats  oaa  pass  down  them,  but  not  upwards.  In  the  time  of  steam- 
lioats  one  set  proceeded  upwards  to  this  point,  while  another  set  carried 
on  eommunication  with  the  lake. 

The  main  features  of  the  orography  of  Nicaragua,  it  is  to  be  observed, 

^ere  little  known  until  the  publication  of  Squiers's  and  Froebel's  works. 

It  appears  from  the  explorations  of  these  competent  observers  that  three 

lines  of  mountains^  or  hills,  pass  through  the  country  parallel  to  each 

other,  and  that  they  are  not  connected  by  transverse  ridges.     The  main 
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ridge  of  the  country,  which  constitutes  the  rapids  of  the  San  Joan  RL  ^^^ 
takes  a  general  north-westerly  course  as  far  as  the  department  of  Ch^^jj,,' 
teca,  in  Honduras.     All  thb  way  it  leaves  the  low  region  of  the  N^i^i. 
raguan  lakes  to  the  west,  and  the  table-land  of  Mosquitia,  Matog^^ 
and  New  Segovia  to  the  north-east.     This  ridge,  strictly  speaking,  ^ 
more  the  edge  of  a  table-land  than  a  central  chain  of  mountaiDS.    ^ 
second  range  of  hills  runs  along  the  Pacific  coast.     It  has  occasiona/  de- 
pressions, and  at  several  places  is  entirely  interrupted.     The  first  depreg. 
sion  is  between  the  Rio  Sapoa  and  the  Bay  of  Salinas,  the  second 
between  Virgin's  Bay  on  Lake  Nicaragua  and  San  Juan  del  Sur  on  the 
Pacific — the  line  of  American  transit.     The  third  is  between  the  L&ke  of 
Managua,  near  Nagorote,  and  the  little  bay  of  Tamarinda.     South  of 
Leon,  it  is  interrupted  by  the  little  river  which  passes  from  the  pLun 
around  the  capital  to  the  sea-coast ;  and  sixthly  and  lastly,  around  the 
port  of  Realejo — the  line  of  the  Nicaraguan  Railway — the  broad  plain  of 
the  interior  is  entirely  open  towards  the  Pacific.     North-west  of  Realejo, 
however,  the  hills  of  the  coast  begin  again,  the  range  becoming  higher 
and  higher,  till  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  the  terminus  of 
the  projected  Honduras  Railway,  it   ends   abruptly  with  the  famoiu 
Tolcano  of  Coseguina. 

Between  these  two  lines  of  elevations  there  is,  further,  a  third  one, 
which  consists  not  of  a  continuous  range,  but  of  a  series  of  isolated  vol- 
canic cones  and  hills,  placed  as  it  were  upon  a  central  line  of  igneooi 
energy.     Beginning  in  the  south-east,  the  first  of  these  detached  eleva- 
tions is  the  island  Solentenami,  in  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.     Then  come 
the  two  cones  of  the  island  of  Omotepe,  the  island  of  Zapotera,  the 
Mombacho   over   Granada,   the  volcano  of  Masaya,  the   hills  of  the 
peninsula  between  Managua  and  Mateares,  which  drive  the  railway  to 
the  westward,  the  island  Momotombito  in  the  lake  of  Managua,  >the 
Momotombo,  the  highest  peak  in  the  lot,  reaching  an  altitude  of  seven 
thousand  feet,  the  Axosco,  the  Pilas,  the  Orota,  the  Felica,  the  Santa 
Clara,  and  the  Viego,  all  of  which,  with  some  smaller  cones  on  the  same 
line,  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Maribios ;  and  lastly,  the 
islands  of  Tigre  and  Sacate  Grande,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  north-westerly  continuation  of  the  series.     Between 
these  three  lines  of  elevations  the  traveller  can  pass  on  a  level  road  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  and  in  the  direction  of  the  latter  this  may 
be  done  by  two  principal  routes — one  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
Maribios,  from  Leon  to  Realejo,  that  selected  for  the  proposed  line  of 
railway,  and  the  other  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Maribios,  from 
the  northern  corner  of  the  Lake  of  Managua  through  the  plain  of  the  Rio 
de  Palma  and  the  Estero  Real  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 

To  return  to  the  region  of  the  rapids,  above  these  the  river  is  almost 
stagnant,  and  the  designation  of  *^  aguas  muertas,"  or  dead  waters,  is  not 
inappropriately  applied  to  it.  It  is  a  deep  and  still  water,  with  low  and 
swampy  banks,  on  which  the  palm  thickets  of  the  delta  reappear.  The 
waters  are  full  of  fish,  on  which  ferocious  crocodiles — not  alligators,  but 
the  true  Crocodili  Americani — feed. 

Beyond  this  latter  portion  of  the  river  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  opens  to 
the  view.     On  the  little  promontory  formed  by  the  lake  and  the  inlet  of 
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the  river  the  costom-house,  designated  as  Fort  San  Carlos,  has  been 
established.  There  are  a  few  houses  at  the  place,  and  a  small  military 
force  is  kept  up  to  protect  the  establishment,  and,  in  case  of  necessity, 
enforce  the  payment  of  the  duties.  The  ruins  of  an  old  Spanish  castle 
also  still  exist  here,  but  they  are  hidden  among  the  trees  and  shrubs  with 
which  they  are  OYcrgrown. 

The  view  at  this  point  has  a  peculiar  character  of  grandeur.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  a  broad  sheet  of  water  is  spread,  studded  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  with  small  green  islands,  and  extending,  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  To  the  left,  a  low  wooded 
shore  begins  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  continues  in  that  direction  till 
it  is  lost  in  the  distance  of  the  western  horizon.  A  chain  of  high  moun- 
tains, cast  in  a  shroud  of  dark  forests,  rises  in  its  rear,  covering  an  un- 
known region  of  Costa  Rica.  .  It  comprises  several  active  volcanoes, 
which  on  late  occasions,  as  in  1854,  have  illumined  the  surface  of  the 
lake  by  their  flames  and  red-hot  streams  of  lava.  To  the  right,  the  view 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  nearest  hills  ;  but,  at  a  short  distance  on  the 
lake,  it  ranges  over  a  long  line  of  broken  eminences,  with  the  mountain- 
chain  of  Chontales  in  their  rear,  bordering  like  a  wall  the  table-land  of 
Upper  Mosquitia.  Hill  and  dale,  forests  and  savanas,  appear  in  endless 
variety  in  this  direction.  On  the  distant  horizon  in  the  centre  of  the 
view  the  two  cones  of  the  island  of  Ometepe  are  seen  faintly  traced,  and 
as  their  forms  are  lifted  up  by  refraction  they  seem  to  swim  over  the 
water. 

Close  by  the  very  spot  where  the  San  Juan  River  leaves  the  lake,  the 
Rio  Frio  enters  it.  This  is  a  river  coming  down  from  the  mountains  of 
Costa  Rica,  and  which  traverses  dense  forests  inhabited  by  a  warlike  tribe 
of  Indians,  who  refuse  to  have  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
officer  in  command  at  San  Carlos  once  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  some  of  the  gold  for  which  the  river  b  famous.  This 
little  corps  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  shower  of  arrows,  and  every  man 
'was  killed  with  the  exception  of  the  officer,  who  succeeded  in  hiding  him- 
self among  the  reeds.  Fro^bel  relates  a  story  of  a  young  German  who, 
when  at  San  Carlos,  on  his  way  to  California,  had  a  quarrel  with  his 
travelling  companions,  and  being  afraid  of  a  pistol-ball  or  a  bowie-knife, 
took  the  desperate  resolution  of  swimming  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  where  he  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  these  Indians.  He 
-was  tied  to  a  tree,  and  they  held  a  council  as  to  the  manner — so  at  least 
he  believed — of  putting  him  to  death.  Suddenly,  however,  as  it  has 
happened  before  in  similar  cases,  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  chief, 
hurried  forth,  clasped  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  blue-eyed  Teuton, 
and  gave  a  favourable  turn  to  his  fate.  Of  course  he  married  the  girl^ 
and,  as  the  consort  of  this  Indian  princess,  he  spent  some  months  in  the 
forest,  till  he  was  ungrateful  enough  to  forsake  his  generous  bride  and 
avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  swim  back  to  San  Carlos.  According 
to  his  statements,  he  would  have  remained  with  the  Indians  had  he  been 
able  to  endure  the  privations  of  life  in  the  wilderness.  During  the  rainy 
Beason  the  tribe  lived  almost  exclusively  on  the  trees ;  and  he  spoke  in 
rery  high  terms  of  the  dexterity  with  which  they  would  leap  from  branch 
to  branch,-  a  mode  of  travelling  in  which  he  often  found  it  too  difficult  to 
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follow  his  nimble  spouse.  We  have  here  a  curious  instance  of  adaptadoQ 
in  the  habits  of  a  tribe  of  savages,  as  also  a  **  rapprochement  to  die 
habits  of  our  supposed  progenitors,  according  to  some  theorbts. 

The  line  of  the  River  San  Juan  is  not,  however,  that  by  whiA  it  is 
proposed  to  reach  the  lake  by  the  Nicaragua  Railway  Company.  Grey* 
town  harbour  was  in  its  best  days  a  mere  reclamation  from  the  Caribbeiui 
Sea — an  alluvial  growth  into  the  ocean — and  as  this  growth  could  not 
but  under  the  laws  of  nature  continue,  the  harbdur  was  doomed  to  become 
a  lagoon,  and  the  water  of  the  river  to  find  some  other  outlet.  To  racli 
an  extent  has  this  been  carried,  that  grass  is  now  growing  where  Hollini'g 
fleet  anchored  when  Greytown  was  bombarded ;  and  the  Central  American 
Transit  Company,  which  succeeded  to  the  Accessory  Transit  Company, 
has  been  obliged  to  give  up  that  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  altogether,  and 
take  to  that  called  the  Rio  Colorado,  which  lies  at  a  distance  of  eighteen 
miles  to  the  south.  The  system  adopted  by  the  last-mentioned  American 
company,  until  it  was  silted  out,  was  that  of  stem*- wheel  light-draught 
steamers  from  Greytown  up  the  River  San  Juan  to  the  Lake  of  Nicaragaa, 
side-wheelers  to  cross  the  lake,  and  waggons  on  the  intervening  twehe 
or  fifteen  miles  of  land  between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific.  As  late  ai 
March,  1865,  fifteen  hundred  passengers  crossed  by  this  route,  but 
mostly  in  canoes,  bongoes,  or  any  sort  of  craft  that  came  to  hand.  The 
personal  hardships  to  be  endured  in  such  a  rude  transit  were  willingly 
put  up  with,  from  confidence  in  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.  No  one  of 
this  large  number  is  said  to  have  sufi^ered  from  fever. 

When  the  harbour  of  Greytown  became  closed  by  silt,  Captain  Bedford 
Pim,  who  in  1859-60  was  senior  naval  officer  there,  and  whose  work— 
"  The  Gate  of  the  Pacific" — is  deservedly  well  known,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  a  neglected  and  imperfectly  known  bay,  since  named 
after  its  discoverer  "Pim's  Bay,"  enclosed  within  Monkey  Point,  onie 
Mosquito  coast,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Greytown.  The  bay  presents 
a  depth  varying  from  four  to  three  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  is  dean 
throughout,  gradually  shelving  towards  the  shore.     The  whole  coast  is 
thickly  wooded,  as  are  also  the  numerous  '^  cays"  or  islands  off  it.   There 
are  several  small  streams  of  good  water,  but  no  inhabitants  nearer  than 
the  Rama  River.     The  Indians  of  the  Rama  tribe  are  described  by  Bard, 
in  his  curious  little  book*  as  very  docile,  and  as  speaking  Spanish.  The)r 
visit  Bluefields,  where  they  sell  dories  and  pitpans-boats,  hewn  out  of  ak 
single  block  of  wood.     The  bay,  which  has  an  inside  area  of  over  fiT^ 
thousand  acres,  opens  to  the  south,  and,  even  at  present,  ofiers  perfecASi 
immunity  from  the  north  winds,  so  much  dreaded  on  this  coast.     It  ha^ 
been  said  that  in  all  such  matters  where  a  man  becomes  warm  on  ^b 
scheme  he  feels  himself  compelled  to  prove  that  the  gods  themselves  hav^B 
pointed  out  the  plan  as  the  only  one  fit  for  adoption — as  the  only  onefrpg* 
from  all  evil,  and  blessed  with  every  advantage.     We  are  always  o?er— 
proving  our  points.     With  this  caution  in  view,  it  is  still  impossible  no^ 
to  fegree  with  Mr.  John  CoUinson,  the  engineer  to  the  company,  whetJ 
he  says  "  the  bay  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  nature  for  the  requireci 
terminus."     To  make  assurance,  however,  doubly  sure,  it  is  propped  t^^ 

♦  Waikna;  or.  Adventures  on  the  Mosquito  Shore,  p.  76.    fey  Samuel  i^-« 
Bard. 
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cairy  out  a  breakwater  from  Monkey  Point,  not  far  from  the  proposed 
fletUement,  to  Palmetto  and  Little  Cay  (on  the  latter  of  which  is  to  be  a 
J|§^bthouse),  when  we  are  told  ^'  the  surface  of  the  entire  bay  will  be  un« 
Toffled  at  all  times."  Good  stone  abounds  in  the  immediate  vidnity,  and 
4)onldy  after  quarrying,  be  tipped  in  oyer  the  proposed  site  for  the  break- 
^water,  allowing  it  to  assume  its  own  slope  for  a  distance  of  eleven  hundred 
jrards. 

Captain  Bedford  Pim  made  his  first  journey  into  the  interior  in  ISSQ^ 

Ittt  it  was  not  at  that  time  considered  expedient,  politically,  to  encourage 

^ia  scheme.     Notliing  daunted,  he  returned  in  March,  1863,  accompanied 

Iby  a  staff  of  ciril  engineers*  to  make  a  scientific  examination  of  the 

^soimtry.     A  road  was  cut  through  the  dense  primeval  forests,  fully  oon- 

jfirming  the  entire  practicability  of  the  projected  route ;  but  Nicaragua 

Ibeing  at  war  with  San  Salvador,  the  necessary  concession  could  not  be 

<3btained  from  the  government.     This  was  not,  indeed,  secured  until' 

UFeheuBxyf  1864,  when  a  bill  was  passed  through  both  cluunbers,  and  ap- 

^proved  by  the  government ;  but  finding,  on  his  return  to  England,  that 

-C^iie  concession  must  be  improved  before  a  company  could  be  formed,  he 

m:andertook  a  further  journey  in  1864-5,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  an 

^^npneer  of  ability  and  a  well-known  artist.     A  new  road  was  cut  into 

-ftjbe  forest  on  this  occasion,  and  a  new  bill  was  passed  through  congress, 

^ggreatly  improving  the  original  concession. 

The  term  of  the  modified  concession  is  ninety-nine  years.  One-and-a- 
fcXiizd  millions  of  acres  of  land  are  ceded  gratuitously,  all  of  which  land  is 
E9  mtnated  in  the  three  rich  mineral  districts  of  Chontales,  Matagalpa,  and 
8^^«gOTia — nearly  half  a  million  acres  in  each.  Besides  this,  there  are  ez- 
-K^nsive  land  grants  on  each  side  of  the  line  in  alternate  squares,  one  for 
~  16  government,  the  next  for  the  railroad  company,  and  so  on  all  through 
le  greater  part  of  the  line.  Both  terminal  ports  are  to  be  free  ports, 
at  it  is  especially  stipulated  that  the  government  shall  have  no  sort  of 
cs^ntrol  over  the  workmg  and  management  of  the  transit. 

An  examination  of  the  gold  and  silver  district  of  Chontales  proved  its 
i-Oxmense  value  beyond  dispute,  and  it  is  even  said  that  a  broad  strong 
^^in  of  gold  runs  right  across  the  proposed  line  of  route.     Large  groves 
o^  india-rubber  trees,  and  an  abundance  of  cedar  and  mahogany,  besides 
ofelier  raluable  products,  were  found  to  abound  over  the  entire  line.     The 
8<5enery  of  Nicaragua  is,  indeed,  admittedly  most  beautiful,  and,  taking 
^t:   all  in  all,  perhaps  unrivalled  in  the  world.     The  Atlantic  coast-line  is, 
fox  the  most  part,  low,  and  fringed  with  primeval  forests ;  magnificent 
ri.vers,  rising  in  the  far  interior,  empty  themselves  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  their  mouths  intersected  by  extensive  lagoons,  forming  an  interior 
i^Civigation  unrivalled  in  any  part  of  the  world.     Inland,  towering  moun- 
tains and  volcanoes,  extensive  savanas,  level  plains  and  beauti^l  lakes, 
dotted  with  the  most  romantic  islands,  meet  the  view  on  every  side. 

The  natural  productions  of  this  beautiful  country  are,  perhaps,  more 
varied  and  useful  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  of  Uke  extent. 
Tbey  comprise  precious  metals  and  stones,  cochineal,  indigo,  sarsaparilla, 
vanilla,  india-rubber,  balsams,  copal,  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  tobacco,  hides, 
mahogany,  cedar,  oak,  dye-woods,  pitch  pine,  lignum  vitae,  a  great  variety 
of  hard  woods,  silk  grass,  tortoiseshell,  and  others.     Some  of  these  pro- 
ductions cannot  be  surpassed  in  quality.     Indigo,  for  example,  has  long 
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been  accounted  the  best  of  any;  cocoa  was  and  still  is  unequalled — at  tile 
time  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  reserved  for  the  king's  use ;  the  coffee  is 
excellent,  the  same  as  Costa  Rica ;  and  cotton,  when  formerly  exported, 
was  superior  even  to  the  New  Orleans  varieties. 

It  is  proposed  to  carry  the  first  thirteen  miles  of  railway  from  Monkey 
Point  along  the  hard  level  beach,  making  a  long  sweep  in  its  course 
round  the  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rama  River.  The  next  twelve  miles 
keep  along  the  north  bank  of  the  latter  river,  which  is  navigable  that 
distance,  to  the  point  selected  for  crossing  the  stream  by  an  iron-girder 
bridge  of  a  hundred  feet  span.  The  line  of  railway  would  then  be  con- 
tinued to  a  point  a  little  south  of  San  Miguelito  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  a 
farther  distance  of  fifty-five  miles.  On  arriving  here,  if  deemed  desirable, 
a  perfect  communication  between  the  two  oceans  could  be  opened  by 
means  of  the  Central  American  Transit  Company's  route  from  Virgin's 
Bay  on  the  lake  to  San  Juan  del  Sur  on  the  Pacific. 

The  American  company  }ias  already  an  excellent  wharf  twelve  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  long,  and  constructed  of  durable  material,  at  Virgin's 
Bay,  and  is  about  to  construct  an  iron  pile  wharf  at  San  Juan  del  Sur. 
We  further  observe,  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Francis  Morris,  president  of  the 
Central  American  Transit  Company,  to  the  stockholders,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed, should  the  Nicaraguan  line,  as  above  described,  be  carried  out,  to 
construct  a  branch  railroad  from  the  rapids  of  Toro  to  that  line.  These 
are  the  last  on  the  ascent  of  the  river,  and  a  distance  of  only  twenty-five 
miles  from  Lake  Nicaragua,  while  San  Miguelito  is  about  eighteen  miles 
north  of  Fort  San  Carlos,  where  the  river  leaves  the  lake.  A  junction 
between  the  rapids  and  the  Nicaraguan  Railway  would  then  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  from  Pim's  Bay  to  that  portion  of  the  river 
beyond  which  the  navigation  is  unobstructed,  but  we  cannot  see  if  the 
importance  of  Pim's  Bay  is  thus  admitted,  as  also  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  proposed  line  of  railway,  what  advantage  would  be  gained  by  retro- 
ceding  to  the  navigable  portion  of  the  river  rather  than  going  on  direct 
to  San  Miguelito  on  the  lake.  It  would  open  a  greater  extent  of 
country,  and  that  is  always  an  advantage,  especially  where  every  ad(£- 
tional  clearance  tends  to  improve  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  but  few 
passengers  once  on  the  route  to  the  lake  would  stop  on  their  way 
merely  to  join  the  American  transit  line  on  the  navigable  part  of  the 
river.  For  the  American  company  to  negotiate,  as  is  also  proposed,  with 
the  government  of  Nicaragua  for  the  right  of  constructing  a  direct  road 
from  Monkey  Point  to  the  rapids  of  Toro,  would  scarcely  improve  thdr 
position,  as  it  would  institute  a  competition  which  might  prove  ruinous  to 
both  parties— certainly  to  the  American  line,  which  is  the  longest,  and 
would  thus  be  also  injurious  to  the  Nicaraguan  government.  It  would 
be  best  to  devote  their  funds  and  energies  to  the  completion  of  a  rail- 
road from  Virgin's  Bay  to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  of  which  they  have  the 
concession,  and  which  presents  all  the  advantages  of  being  the  most  direct 
transit  route  beyond  the  lake. 

But  the  Nicaragua  Railway  Company  do  not  limit  themselves  to  a 
mere  transit  route,  and  this  is  one  of  the  points  upon  which  it  appears  to 
us  to  found  its  strongest  claims  to  support;  it  opens  a  local  traffic,  passes 
on  to  the  great  centres  of  population,  produce,  and  industry  in  the 
countiy,  and  thus  presents  the  twofold  advantages  of  being  a  transit  line, 
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and  of  opening  new  realms  to  commerce  and  civilisation — in  fact,  of 
being  one  day  a  self-supporting  line.  The  well-knowh  hydrographer 
Maury,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Bedford  Fim,*  intimates  that  the  Ame- 
rican, Atlantic,  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company  abandoned  their  project 
because  there  was  not  water  enough  in  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  to  float 
such  ships  as  the  canal  was  intended  to  pass;  but  this  says  nothing 
against  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  by  such  steam-boats  as  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  traffic  between  the  two  or  three  termini  of  the  railway.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  is  ample  depth  of  water  in  Lake  Nicaragua  for 
ordinary  transport,  and  that  the  navigation  is  easy  and  safe.  Steam- boats 
have,  in  fact,  plied  upon  its  waters.  Fro^bel  navigated  this  splendid 
sheet  of  water  in  a  bongo,  or  native  boat.  By  the  time  he  had  left  the 
two  remarkable  peaks  of  the  island  of  Ometepe  on  one  side,  the  summit 
of  the  Mombacho,  desigpiating  the  site  of  Granada,  gradually  rose  from 
the  water.  Beyond  was  the  island  of  Zapotera,  covered  with  forest,  here 
afad  there  interrupted  by  a  patch  of  savana,  and  where  Mr.  Squiers  dis- 
covered many  curious  idols.  Like  other  of  the  holy  islands  on  the  lake, 
it  also  contains  numerous  wild  animals,  such  as  deer,  pecaris,  monkeys, 
and  panthers.  The  name  is  generally  written  Zapatero,  "  the  Shoe- 
maker," but  Froebel  says  it  should  be  Zapotera,  from  a  well-known  fruit 
in  Nicaragua.  In  its  original  Aztec  the  name  is  Zapotl.  Doubling  the 
outermost  rock  of  the  Corrales  or  Isletas,  a  cluster  of  more  than  a 
hundred  diminutive  islands  at  the  foot  of  the  Mombacho,  the  ''  playa"  or 
beach  of  Granada  is  reached  in  a  few  hours  hence. 

The  island  of  Ometepe  is  inhabited  by  Indians  of  the  Aztec  race,  who 
in  theb  seclusion  are  said  to  still  practise  idolatry.  All  the  large  islands 
on  the  lake  appear,  indeed,  from  the  monuments  to  have  been  sacred  or 
holy  islands  with  the  aborigines.  With  the  purity  of  the  race,  and  the 
greater  isolation  of  the  inhabitants,  a  more  obstinate  antipathy  against 
Europeans  and  cross  races  is  also  to  be  found  on  the  island  than  with  the 
other  Indians  of  Nicaragua.  A  German  named  Woenigir  settled  there, 
and  established  a  cotton  plantation,  but  returning  one  day,  after  a  short 
absence,  he  found  his  family  murdered  and  his  house  burnt  down. 
Froebel  was,  however,  hospitably  treated  by  the  Indians,  whom  he 
describes  as  dwelling  in  two  villages,  and  in  scattered  habitations.  The 
two  volcanoes  are,  according  to  Baron  Biilow,  one  5100  feet  high,  the 
other  4190  feet.  The  lower  region  is  covered  with  forests,  the  higher 
with  savanas.  A  thick  cloud  mostly  envelops  the  top  of  the  highest 
pc^k. 

The  road  from  San  Jorge  on  the  western  shores  of  the  lake,  and  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Rivas,  is  described  as  leading  through  the  very  garden  of 
Nicaragua.  Plantations  of  cacao,  fields  of  maize,  orchards  loaded  with 
every  description  of  fruit,  attest  that  the  whole  region  is  of  unsurpassed 
fertility.  Rivas  suffered  severely  from  the  civil  wars,  but  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  it  has  recovered  its  former  prosperity  ere  this.  The  country 
of  the  isthmus  is  indeed  described  as  being  hilly,  healthy,  and  well 
adapted  for  settlement  by  Europeans  or  Americans. 

The  projected  canal  was  to  have  passed  along  the  line  of  deepest 
depression  in  the  isthmus,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  las  Lajas  to 

*  Letter  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Nicaraguan  Railway  Route,  p.  9. 
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Brito.  It  would  have  required,  had  such  a  project  ever  been  carried  out, 
to  have  regulated  the  quantity  of  water  leaving  the  lake,  or  the  surbiee 
of  the  lake  would  have  been  so  lowered  as  to  leave  the  river  of  San  Juan 
without  water.* 

The  road  from  Rivas  to  the  little  bay  of  Concordia,  or  San  Jaan*dri 
Sur — the  terminus  of  the  American  line  of  transit  on  the  Pacific — passes 
through  a  country  in  most  part  as  yet  unreclaimed,  but  having  a  few 
cattle  farms  situated  in  the  woods.  Tracts  of  land  are  also  met  widi 
covered  with  the  calabash- tree,  called  jicara,  or  drinking-cup-trees,  and 
hence  such  tracts  are  called  jicarals.  They  are  on  clayey  soil,  whkh  is 
overflowed  in  the  rainy  season.  Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  countnr 
of  the  isthmus  consists  in  small  localities  with  permanent  moisture,  covered 
with  thickets  of  evergreen  trees.  Farther  west  the  forest  follows  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific.  Frotibel  was  not  pleased  with  San  Juan  del  Sur; 
he  was  eaten  up  by  ticks,  and  the  beach  is  described  as  being  covered 
with  dead  bodies  of  large,  spotted,  and  poisonous  eels.  The  town  con- 
sisted at  that  time  of  some  twenty  wooden  houses,  pleasantly  situated, 
and  the  bay,  which  is  of  a  circular  form,  is  said  to  have  a  narrow  entrance 
between  perpendicular  rocks.  Close  by  is  also  another  smaller  bay.  Pins- 
sengers  sometimes  walked  from  San  Juan  del  Sur  to  Virgin's  Bay,  on  Lakt 
Nicaragua,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  exercise  between  the  two  sea 
voyages.  This  walk  is  a  real  pleasure-trip,  the  scenery  beautiful,  and 
the  air  very  pure  and  delightful.  The  distance  is,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  about  twelve  miles.  Half  way  is  the  Hacienda  de  la  Sebadilla. 
The  only  annoyances  are  large  wasps'-nests,  the  tenants  of  which  will 
attack  any  one  making  a  noise  in  their  vicinity.  The  name  of  Bahia  dt 
la  Virga,  or  Virgin's  Bay,  is  applied  to  a  little  indenture  in  a  beach  of 
black  lava  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  here  a  number  of  wooden 
houses  have  been  erected  for  hotels,  as  also  houses  and  offices  for  the 
Transit  Company.  Speculating  girls  with  brown  faces  and  black  eyas 
have  also  established  their  stalls  at  the  landing-places  for  the  sale  of 
chocolate,  cofi^e,  lemonade,  liquors,  oranges,  pine-apples,  and  other  fruits 
of  the  country,  showing  how  in  all  parts  of  the  world  supplies  arise  to 
meet  demands.  The  shallowness  of  the  water  of  the  lake  and  the  heavy 
surf  rendered  the  disembarkation  of  passengers  at  Virgin's  Bay  a  diffici^ 
operation  before  the  construction  of  the  jetty.  By  the  projected  railway 
route  the  distance  from  San  Miguelito  to  Vir^n's  Bay  would  be  rizty 
miles,  and  from  the  same  place  to  Granada  1^  steam-boat  eighty-five 
miles. 

Granada  is  a  town  with  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants* 
built  in  the  usual  style  of  Spanish-American  cities  under  the  tropica.    X*^ 
stands  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  lake,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  e^— 
tinct  volcano  called  Mombacho,  and  on  a  soil  of  volcanic  tuff  of  a  vwl  J^ 

»  — 

*  The  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  las  Lagas,  on  the  lake,  is  particularly  described ^^ 
being  one  of  the  most  favoured  localities  on  the  shores  of  the  laJce.  Soil  aoa^ 
climate  are  excellent,  and  most  tropical  productions  might  be  cultivated  he^"^ 
with  advantage.  The  situation  is  as  desirable  as  can  be  imagined,  and  as  to  thv-^ 
natural  charms  of  the  site  for  a  family  residence,  they  cannot  be  surpassed  in  vc^^ 
part  of  the  world.  The  only  drawback  to  the  glowing  description  is,  that  it  ^^ 
not  at  all  likely  that  the  projected  canal  will  ever  be  carried  out,  but  that  it  wftX' 
be  superseded  by  the  proposed  railway. 
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I  nature.  The  fine  sand  proves  very  troublesome  during  the  dry 
I,  and  is  still  more  so  from  glass  windows  not  being  in  use.  In 
respects  the  climate  is  most  delightful,  and  mosquitoes,  which  give 
name  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  are  scarcely  known.  During  the 
season  heavy  showers  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  some- 

indeed,  exceedingly  violent.  The  neighbourhood  is  intersected  by 
ravines,  and  the  city  itself  is  entirely  separated  by  one  of  these  from 
f  its  suburbs,  which  is  hence  called  Otrabanda — *'  the  other  side." 
y  and  variety  are  imparted  to  this  ravine  by  numerous  trees,  shrubs, 
owering  plants,  as  also  by  the  presence  of  birds  and  animals.  The 
»f  the  outskirts  and  environs  of  Granada  are  also  scattered  between 
its  of  shrubs  and  fruit-trees,  or  hidden  in  the  woods,  which  in  most 
ions  close  immediately  upon  the  city.  These  huts  are  often  dis- 
shed  by  their  charming  sites,  in  which  the  peculiar  taste  of  their 
a  or  half-Indian  inmates  is  recognisable. 

the  population  of  the  suburbs  and  of  the  scattered  habitations  of 
Qvirons  of  Granada  the  Indian  element  is  predominant — ^in  part, 
exclusive.  Amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  town  a  considerable 
rtion  of  African  blood  is  mixed  with  it.  But  to  what  extent  the 
1  element,  even  as  a  pure,  unmixed  race  predominates,  may  be  seen 

morning  in  the  market-place.  Without  the  Indians  it  would  be 
\  Early  in  the  morning  they  are  seen  arriving  in  long  files,  one 
bhe  other,  men,  women,  and  children,  bringing  fruits  and  vegetables, 
ms  and  eggs,  venison  and  fish,  wild  honey,  starch  prepared  from  the 

or  mandioca  root,  maize  and  rice,  hammocks,  water-jars,  drinking* 
and  with  other  productions  of  their  small  plantations  and  of  their 
;i^.  The  Central  American  Indian  is  naturally  industridus,  and 
el  declares  him  to  be,  without  any  doubt,  the  most  useful  and  the 
respectable  component  in  the  Central  American  population, 
e  same  traveller  asserts  that  he  has  never  seen  a  brighter  scene  than 
playa,"  or  beach  of  the  lake.  The  way  down  from  the  city  passes 
gh  thickets  of  shrubbery  covered  with  the  most  splendid  flowers, 
always  crowded.  For  more  than  half  a  mile  the  beach  is  occupied 
ood-numoured   washerwomen,  hundreds  of  persons  of  both  sexes 

morning  and  evening,  and  groups  of  mischievous  girls  move  to 
TO  in  files,  balancing  their  red  water- jars  on  their  heads.     The 

islands  called  the  Corrales  are  mostly  inhabited  and  overgrown 
the  most  magnificent  trees,  the  branches  of  which  meet  over  the 
w  channels  between  them,  the  Indians  navigating  their  canoes 
.th,  whilst  monkeys  pass  from  one  island  to  another  above.  The 
itants  are  mostly  fishermen,  and  the  lake  is  so  full  of  fish,  that  a 
an  in  a  single  ilirow  of  his  net  catch  enough  for  the  dinner  of  the 

family.  These  fish  belong  chiefly  to  two  species  called  mojarra 
uapote,  and  are  always  to  be  bought  in  the  market  of  Granada, 
nz  determined  that  six  species  of  fish  sent  to  him  from  the  lake 
all  hitherto  undescribed,  and  that  they  thus  represented  six  new 
IS  and  two  new  genera.  The  lake  is  also  frequented  by  nume- 
vater-fowl,  flamingoes,  beautiful  brown  geese,  a  gigantic  species  of 
us,  the  copper-coloured  jacana,  with  armed  wings  and  yellow  front- 
splendid  kingfishers,  large  brown  bitterns,  white  herons,  ducks, 
ipoonbills,  snipe,  plovers,  water-hens,  and  many  others.  The  frigate- 
\rch — VOL.  cxzxix.  no.  dlv.  t 
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bird  constitiites,  howerer,  the  essential  feature  of  Nicaragium  lake 
scenery,  and  is  to  be  seen  soaring,  without  any  perceptible  motion  of  its 
wings,  high  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  There  are  two  kinds  here, 
corresponding  to  two  different  species  of  tachypetes,  or  fregata.  The 
Spanish  name,  tijereta,  is  derived  from  tijera — a  pair  of  scissors— deslg* 
Dating  the  two  long  feathers  in  the  tail  of  the  bird. 

From  Granada  it  is  proposed  to  carry  a  railway  to  Managna,  on  the 
lake  of  same  name ;  thence  deviating  slightly  to  the  west,  to  avoid  the 
only  range  of  hills  on  the  whole  section,  skirting  Leon,  and  ending  at 
Port  Recdejo,  on  the  Pacific.  A  few  miles  north  of  Granada  a  swampy 
lagoon,  which  is  a  mere  morass  in  the  dry  weather,  begins  and  follows 
the  shores  of  the  lake  for  some  distance.  This  is  Lake  Songozana  of 
Oveido,  the  historian  of  Nicaragua,  having  misled  Squiers  by  saying  it 
was  '^  al  sur"  of  the  great  lake,  which  he  calls  Cocibolca,  and  which 
Squiers  translated  to  the  south  instead  of  towards  the  Sonth  Sea,  or 
Pacific.  In  Oveido's  time  this  lagoon  was  full  of  crocodiles,  and  the 
country  around  was  infested  by  black  panthers  and  other  savage 
animals,  which  greatly  annoyed  the  first  Spanish  settlers.  At  present 
the  panthers  have  disappeared,  and  crocodiles  have  become  more  scarce. 
Large  snakes  are,  however,  still  to  be  met  with,  as  also  innumerable 
water-fowl.  Few  of  the  snakes,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  poisonous  in 
Nicaragua.  A  beautiful  kind  of  the  coral-snake  is  an  exception.  A 
species  of  rattlesnake  is  also  met  with,  but  rarely.  Two  kinds  of  snakes 
are,  however,  said  to  be  particularly  dangerous  in  the  coast  region  near 
Greytown,  and  in  the  woods  of  the  San  Juan  River,  one  of  them  called 
the  Culebra  tobova,  the  other  the  Vihora  de  Sangre.  But  this  cannot 
be  com'pared  with  the  danger  from  venomous  reptiles  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  other  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  Union.  In  some 
tracts  along  the  Rio  Grande  a  rattlesnake  may  be  seen  every  few  hundred 
paces,  and  at  San  Antonio,  in  Texas,  no  summer  passes  without  some 
persons  dying  from  the  bite  of  the  moccasin. 

Managua,  the  seat,  at  one  time,  of  the  Nicaraguan  legislature,  is  a 
town  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants,  in'a  splendid  situation  on 
an  elevated  portion  of  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The 
road  hence  to  Tipitapa  to  the  eastward,  and  in  the  line  by  which  the 
projected  complete  line  of  railway  will  approach  Managua,  leads  throng^ 
the  woods  close  to  the  lake,  but  without  an  opening  to  allow  a  view  of  it. 
Tipitapa  is  situated  on  the  channel  connecting  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua 
with  that  of  Managua,  but  which  was  dried  up  by  an  earthquake  in  1844. 
Between  this  place  and  the  lagoon  of  Songozana  is  a  plain  ovex^wn 
with  shrubs,  tenanted  by  monkeys,  parrots,  macaws,  curassows,  pigeons, 
and  other  birds.  The  Rio  and  Salto,  or  <^  Fall"  of  Tipitapa,  had  not^ 
when  Froebel  visited  it,  a  drop  of  water,  but  he  does  not  deny  that  water 
may  flow  over  it  in  the  rainy  season.  As  to  the  Estero  Panaloya,  the 
same  competent  authority  considers  it  as  merely  a  narrow  branch  of  Lab 
Nicaragua.  The  Lake  of  Managua  is  very  shallow,  and  is  said  to  rest  on 
a  horizontal  sheet  of  lava.  There  are  several  hot  springs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tipitapa,  some  of  which  are  sulphureous,  as  also  cdd 
springs  and  pools  of  water.  Froebel  was  about  to  bathe  in  one  of  tbes^ 
when  he  saw  some  small  crocodiles  rise  from  the  bottom.  On  a  rock  is 
the  midst  of  the  same  pool  sat  a  repulsive-looking  iguana  lizaxd,  of  the 
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nze  of  a  boy  ten  years  old.  "  Our  Lord  of  Esquipalas"  has  a  sanctuary 
at  Tipitapa,  and  on  the  days  of  pilgrimage  the  place  has  the  aspect  of  a 
gay  and  crowded  fair. 

Between  Managua  and  Mateares  a  peninsula  projects  into  the  lake. 
It  ia  formed  of  steep  and  wooded  hills.  The  road  takes  the  straight 
line,  by  passing  over  the  neck  by  which  the  peninsula  is  joined  to  the 
maiiilana.  It  then  descends  gradually  towards  Mateares,  passing  through 
an  open  forest  of  scattered  trees,  with  an  undergrowth  of  shrubs,  clad 
with  yellow,  pink,  or  violet  flowers.  The  railway  would,  we  have  seen, 
take  a  direction  west  of  these  steep  wooded  hills.  Strata  of  lignite,  or 
tertiary  coal,  are  found  in  the  region  between  Mateares  and  the  Pacific. 
This  is  more  particularly  a  feature  in  the  geology  of  the  Pacific  side  of 
Central  America,  and  in  the  State  of  Salvador  this  tertiary  coal  formation 
18  said  to  have  a  sufficient  development  to  promise  a  certain  degree  of 
foture  importance.  Samples  of  lignite  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Leon 
were  of  a  greyish-black  colour,  rather  hard,  with  the  texture  of  wood 
clearly  vbible.  On  being  burnt,  a  considerable  quantity  of  ashes  were 
left,  in  some  cases  of  a  white,  in  others  of  a  red  colour. 

The  road  hom.  Mateares  to  Nagarote,  another  station  on  the  projected 
nulway,  is  said  to  be  most  interesting.  For  a  time  it  leads  along  under 
the  shade  of  gigantic  trees,  while  the  eye  passes  over  the  lake  and  rests 
cm  the  mountains  of  Matagalpa  and  the  peaks  of  the  Maribios,  beginning 
with  the  island  of  Monotombito,  celebrated  for  its  Aztec  idols.  Next 
conies  the  noble  cone  of  the  Monotombo,  above  seven  thousand  feet  high, 
firom  whose  summit  a  thin  cloud  of  steam  rises  scarcely  traceable  in  the 
pure  atmosphere.  Other  mountains  follow  behind.  At  certain  places  the 
road,  still  following  the  shore  of  the  lake,  passes  over  small  tracts  of  loose 
sand,  overgrown  with  shrubs  of  the  mimosa,  which  yields  a  gum  like  gum- 
arahic,  and  which,  from  the  exquisite  odour  of  its  yellow  catkins,  bears 
the  name  of  aroma, 

r^agarote  is  a  mere  village,  formerly  of  bad  reputation,  and  the  road 
passes  thence  through  a  forest  to  Pueblo  Nuevo,  another  station  on  the 
railway,  and  a  place  of  some  consideration.  The  streets  are  lined  with 
rows  of  the  columnar  cactus,  or  organos,  the  houses  standing  back  in  the 
court-yards  formed  by  these  natural  walls.  The  first  part  of  the  road 
firom  Pueblo  Nuevo  to  Leon  leads  again  through  the  woods,  amid  which 
may  be  heard  the  call  of  the  chachalagua,  a  kiud  of  wild- fowl  or  pheasant, 
common  throughout  the  hot  regions  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
which  crosses  with  the  domestic  fowl,  and  produces  hybrids,  of  which  the 
males  are  highly  valued  as  fighting-cocks. 

As  the  road  approaches  Leon,  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  the  country 
opens,  and  a  beautiful  plain,  well  cultivated  with  maize,  expands  before 
the  sight.  To  the  left  a  ridge  of  wooded  hills  borders  the  sea-coast ;  to 
the  right  is  the  chain  of  volcanic  peaks  before  alluded  to.  Leon  is  one 
of  the  largest  cities  of  Central  America,  and  is  said  to  have  a  population 
of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  real  amount  of  population,  as  even  from  the  roof  of  the 
cathedral  the  suburbs  cannot  be  seen  in  their  whole  extent,  and,  as  at 
Granada,  the  scattered  houses  of  the  outer  parts  are  hidden  in  a  forest  of 
trees,  and  between  thickets  of  shrubbery.  Within  the  city  itself  a  great 
maoy  of  the  houses  are  in  ruins,  from  the  effects  of  the  long  and  desperate 
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struggles  of  which  Leon  has  been  the  theatre  during  the  civil  wars  of 
the  country.  The  cathedral — ^a  large  and  well-constructed  stone  build- 
ing, with  a  massive  cupola  and  roof — is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
works  of  architecture  in  Spanish  America.  The  view  from  the  roof  is 
magnificent,  and  ranges  over  the  most  beautiful  scenes.  Round  a  large 
area  the  red  roofs  of  the  houses  are  seen  here  and  there  peeping  out  be- 
tween trees  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth,  whilst  the  plain  beyond  is  oc- 
cupied by  an  immense  forest,  occasionally  broken  by  fields  of  maize  ex- 
tensively and  carefully  cultivated.  In  a  westerly  and  north-westerly 
direction — that  of  the  railway — the  plain  slopes  gradually  down  to  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  without  any  intervening  hills.  This  is  not  the  case 
towards  the  south,  where  the  north-western  termination  of  a  range  of 
hills  running  close  to  the  sea-coast  is  seen.  Towards  the  north  and  the 
east  the  whole  line  of  volcanic  cones,  from  the  Viejo  to  the  Momotombo, 
rise  in  strange  regularity  of  form,  so  as  to  appear  more  like  gigantic 
works  of  art  than  natural  mountains. 

The  population  of  the  suburbs  of  Leon  is,  as  at  Granada,  mostly 
Indian;  that  of  Subtiaba,  which  is  considered  a  suburb,  but  is  more  a 
town  by  itself,  is  entirely  so,  and  has  even  preserved  its  Indian  language. 
In  some  respects  Granada  is  more  civilised  than  Leon,  the  latter  city 
having  preserved  more  of  the  original  Central  American  life  than 
Granada,  where  the  influence  of  foreigners  and  foreign  mercantile  con- 
nexions has  been  much  greater.  Granada,  moreover,  is  chiefly  a  com- 
mercial town,  and  in  its  population  the  "bourgeois"  character  predonii* 
nates,  whilst  Leon  represents  the  allied  interests  of  a  landed  aristocracy, 
and  of  a  very  active  and  determined  democracy. 

The  regular  road  from  Granada  to  Leon  passes  through  Masaya,  a 
considerable  town,  with  a  very  active  Indian  population  in  its  suburbs; 
the  Indians  of  Masaya  enjoy,  indeed,  a  very  high  reputation  throughout 
Nicaragua  for  their  skill,  taste,  and  application.  More  luxuriant  plantain 
gardens  and  finer  fruit-trees  cannot  be  seen  than  at  this  place.  All  the 
fences  are  living  hedges  of  wild  pine-apple.  Beyond  is  Nindiri,  a  large 
Indian  village,  its  little  thatched  huts  built  with  great  regularity  in 
rectangular  streets,  with  plantain  gardens  behind.  Most  of  these  are 
situated  in  the  shade  of  orange,  mango,  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  half 
concealed  by  groups  of  the  most  exquisite  ornamental  flowers,  whilst  the 
tallest  cocoa-palms  gently  waft  their  crowns  above  them.  Brown  girls 
with  smiling  faces  stand  in  the  doorways,  greeting  the  passing  traveller 
in  a  friendly  way. 

From  Leon  to  Eealejo,  on  the  Pacific,  the  broad  plain  of  the  interior 
is,  as  we  have  before  observed,  entirely  open.  This  port  has  been  sur- 
veyed by  order  of  the  British  Admiralty,  by  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
in  1838,  and  by  Captain  C.  A.  Cleveland  in  1860,  and  it  presents  every- 
thing that  can  be  desired  in  the  shape  of  a  harbour.  The  terminus  is 
proposed  to  be  at  Castanon  Point,  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff  known  as  Mount 
Dona  Paula.  Between  Castanon  Bluff  on  the  one  side  and  Cardon 
Island  is  a  passage  or  channel  known  as  that  of  Barra  Falsa,  which  is 
narrow,  with  a  depth  of  from  four  to  five  fathoms,  and  leading  to  shallows 
beyond;  but  to  the  north  is  Cardon  Channel,  wider,  with  deep  water, 
and  which  appears  to  be  always  available. 

It  is  proposed,  we  have  observed,  to  carry  the  ultimate  complete  line  of 
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railway  round  the  north-east  side  of  the  lake  to  Managua,  and  thus  avoid 
the  breaking  of 'bulk  in  the  navigation  of  the  lake.  This  portion  of  the 
line  would  lie  in  the  district  of  Chontales,  a  name  given  to  the  country 
that  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  lake  to  the  table-land  of  Upper 
Mosquitia.  The  chief  town  is  Acopaya,  which,  including  the  farms  of 
the  surrounding  country,  has  a  population  of  two  thousand  six  hundred 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  little  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  a 
river  flows  under  the  shade  of  large  trees.  Juigalpa  is  another  town  of 
minor  importance,  situated  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
the  district — about  five  thousand  feet  high,  steep  and  rocky,  and  the 
greater  part  covered  with  forest.  The  country  around  has,  however,  the 
reputation  of  being  rich  in  gold ;  but  the  produce  of  a  mine  newly  opened 
and  examined  by  Froebel  proved  to  be  iron  pyrites,  more  or  less 
auriferous.  This  was  also  the  case  with  a  reputed  gold  mine  visited  by 
the  same  naturalist  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  lake.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  many  gold  mines  exist  in  this  region,  more  especially  east  of 
Juigalpa  and  north  of  Acopaya.  The  Indians  bring  gold  in  quills  for 
sale  at  these  towns.  Opals  are  also  found,  as  in  Honduras,  the  Cerro  de 
Martinez  east  of  Acopaya  being  a  principal  locality. 

The  chief  wealth  of  the  province  lies,  however,  in  its  pastures,  and  in 
the  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  raised  on  them.  Mules,  hides,  and  cheese 
are  the  articles  of  export.  The  valleys  of  this  region  are  hotter  and  less 
healthy  than  the  shores  of  the  lake,  while  the  table-land  beyond  is 
healthier  than  both  regions.  The  country  is  rich  in  game  of  all  sorts. 
Manatis  and  fish  abound  in  the  rivers,  tapirs  in  tA  thickets  on  the 
banks;  deer,  cavias,  rabbits,  pheasants,  curassows,  partridges,  quails, 
pigeons,  and  wild-fowl  are  met  with  everywhere  in  the  bush,  on  the 
savanas,  or  in  the  marshes.  The  curassows,  of  which  there  are  three 
species,  of  the  size  of  a  small  turkey,  are  said  to  be  the  most  delicate 
wild-fowl  that  exists.  The  lower  and  marshy  country  near  the  lake  is 
covered  with  tracts  of  forest  and  extensive  jicarales  or  woods  of  calabash- 
trees.  The  mahogany-tree,  **  the  king  of  the  forest,"  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  marshes  of  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  the  cedar  also  favours  valleys,  as 
does  also  the  gigantic  silk  cotton -tree,  from  the  trunks  of  which  boats 
are  hollowed  out.  The  long-leaved  or  pitch-pine  covers  all  the  more  ele- 
vated portion  of  the  upland.  Regular  slopes  and  terraces  are  likewise 
met  with  on  some  of  the  hills,  indicating  the  sites  of  the  villages  and 
strongholds  of  the  Indians  of  old.  A  shrub  or  little  tree,  like  a  dwarf 
oak,  bearing  red  berries,  which  eat  like  cranberries,  and  the  bark  of 
which  is  used  for  tanning,  prevails  to  such  an  extent  as  to  determine  the 
aspect  of  the  vegetation  on  the  whole  western  side  of  Chontales.  It  is 
called  Nancite.  Thickets  of  bamboo  and  of  a  diminutive  palm-tree 
called  supa  abound  in  the  beds  of  torrents.  The  lAter  bears  clusters  of 
nuts,  which,  when  roasted,  have  a  taste  very  like  chesnuts.  The  edge 
of  the  table-land  is  a  beautiful  park-like  country,  with  green  prairies, 
clusters  of  trees,  and  little  groves.  The  air  of  the  table-land  is  cool  and 
refreshing ;  here  or  there  in  the  distance  a  house  or  hut  is  discernible, 
while  herds  of  cows  and  horses  are  seen  grazing  in  the  plain  in  all  direc- 
tions. There  are  numerous  springs  in  this  region,  mostly  marked  by  the 
presence  of  bamboo  and  supa  palms,  and  in  a  circuit  of  not  many  miles 
in  diameter  a  river  is  formed,  on  which  the  canoes  of  the  Mosquito 
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Indians  can  pass  down  to  Bluefields.     The  so-called  Caribs  of  the  Mo9» 
quito  territory  and  of  British  Honduras  are,  as  is  well  "known,  of  West 
Indian  origin,  haying  been  transplanted,  in  1796,  from  the  island  o^ 
St.  Vincent  to  Ruatan,  and  afterwards  to  Honduras,  whence  they  har^ 
spread  over  the  whole  extent  of  coast  from  Cape  Gracias  to  Belize.     Ba^ 
the  Chontales  appear  to  be  of  a  different  race— the  name  itself  is  (^| 
Aztec  origin,  although  their  features  partake  more  of  the  broad  Mongol%.^ 
than  of  the  sharper  type  of  the  Aztec  and  Chorotegan  races,     ^^xp 
language  is  that  of  the  Woolwas  tribes — the  old  Ghondal  language  o/ 
Oveido— and  the  Woolwas  are  of  the  Leuca  race — a  race  which  is  spre^cf 
all  over  Mosquitia  and  a  part  of  Honduras. 

The  savanas  of  this  table-land  are  green  throughout  the  year,  there 
being  no  such  distinction  as  that  of  a  dry  and  a  wet  season,  or  of  summer 
and  winter.  The  temperature  is  always  mild,  and  a  due  proportion  of  san- 
shine  and  rain  prevails  at  all  periods.  Gigantic  trees  are  scattered  here 
and  there  over  these  prairies,  affording  shades  to  which  the  herds  repair 
during  the  noontide  heat.  There  is  a  small  place  called  San  Ubaldo  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  lake,  whence  boats  are  taken  in  g^ing  from 
Acoyapa  to  Granada.  This  would  be  a  station  on  the  complete  line  of 
railway.  Altogether,  a  fair  and  reasonable  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  especially  of  the  character  of  the  country,  lead 
us  to  the  conviction  that  not  only  does  the  projected  Nicaraguan  lUilway 
present  great  advantages,  especially  in  a  salubrious  point  of  view,  as  a 
line  of  transit,  but  it  also  presents  pre-eminent  advantages  to  the  Enr> 
pean  settler,  whilst  it  opens  an  already  populous  and  productive  country 
to  commerce  and  civilisation. 


EVENING  IN  THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

EoRT,  prison,  palace !  'mid  thy  towers  we  wander. 
Where,  in  grey  mantle  clad,  stem  Eld  appears ; 

Oh,  what  a  crowd  of  memories,  while  we  ponder. 
Bursts,  ghost-like,  from  the  graves  of  long  gone  years ! 

Since  the  proud  Conqueror  laid  these  strong  foundations, 
What  blood  has  here  been  spilt !  what  bitter  showers 

Of  tears  poor  eyes  have  rained !  what  sad  creations 
Fancy  hath  bodied  in  yon  prison-towers ! 

The  Traitor's  Gate — ^through  these  now  silent  portals 
How  many  victims,  pale  and  shivering,  passed ! 

Guilty  and  innocent — ^worst,  best  of  mortals, 
Here  on  the  outer  world  have  looked  their  last. 
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Now  warders  up  and  down  are  calmly  walking, 
Scenting  the  ancient  stones,  sweet  wallflowers  blow. 

Cannons  are  rusting,  men  are  idly  talking, 
Nor  care  for  anguish  felt  long  years  ago. 

But  had  yon  Beauchamp  Tower  the  gift  of  speaking,* 
Each  room,  each  stone,  a  tale  of  grief  would  tell. 

Of  hopes  for  ever  blasted,  fond  hearts  breaking; 
Oh,  man  oft  makes  for  man  an  earthly  hell ! 

Still  on  the  darkened  stones  we  read  inscriptions. 

Traced  by  the  agonised  in  hopeless  hours — 
Love — ^prayers  for  strength— but  nowhere  maledictions ; 

Brave  men,  fair  women — ^long,  long  faded  flowers ! 

I  stand  before  the  Chapel ;  let  me  travel 
Back  through  the  ages ;  what  a  scene  is  there ! 

The  young,  the  beautifulf — ^those  curls  unravel. 
Pause,  headsman,  while  they  shear  her  golden  hair ! 

Now  round  her  eyes  the  bandage  they  are  tying. 
Her  last  sweet  prayer,  forgiveness  for  her  foes ; 

Now  on  the  block  her  beauteous  head  is  lymg — 
A  flashing  stroke  ends  all  her  pangs,  her  woes. 

And  many  other  spirits,  famed  and  glorious. 
Have  here  sprung  upwards  from  their  blood-stained  biers. 

And,  great  as  warriors  falling  when  victorious. 

They  claim  our  reverence,  while  they  ask  our  tears. 

But  all  is  quiet  now;  the  past's  deep  ocean 
Bolls  o'er  those  buried  days;  the  wind's  faint  breath 

Whispers  to  yonder  flag  in  tremulous  motion — 
No  cruel  law  gives  now  the  just  to  death. 

The  broad  sun  from  the  west  is  calmly  throwing. 

O'er  all  the  fortress,  crimson,  slanting  beams. 
And  in  the  light  each  rugged  tower  is  glowing. 

Like  age  which  smiles  when  sleep  brings  youthful  dreams. 

An  ancient  clock  the  fleeting  hour  is  telling. 

The  sentinel  is  pacing  idly  slow. 
The  hum  of  London  drowsily  is  swelling. 

The  spot  is  peace — no  more  a  scene  of  woe. 

'  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  confined  in  the  White  Tower,  but  the  greatest 
nber  of  illustrious  sufferers  were  imprisoned  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  some 
the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  inscriptions.  From  this  tower  many 
loiu  men  and  women  were  taken  to  execution,  some  being  beheaded  in  front  of 
Peter's  Chapel,  and  others  on  Tower  Hill,  without  the  fortress.  For  a  graphic 
ount  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Tower,  see 
.  Ainsworth's  historical  romance,  "  The  Tower  of  London.** 
•  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
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THE  DEEPDALE  MYSTERY. 

1.  KOVEL. 

By  M.  Sullivan, 
fart  the  second. 

I. 

Robert's  last  change. 

The  story  must  retrograde  for  a  moment  to  take  up  the  thread  of 
Robert  Ashton's  life.  He  had  been  sent  to  a  good  working  school,  ac- 
cording to  the  resolution  expressed  by  his  father,  and  had  there  been 
drilled  in  various  branches  of  useful  and  useless  knowledge.  His  masters 
always  spoke  of  him  as  a  dull,  unpromising  pupil,  uncouth  even  among 
an  assemblage  of  schoolboys,  slow  to  learn,  indifferent  to  pnuse,  or  to 
promises  of  reward,  indifferent  also  to  rebukes,  and  more  likely  to  be 
made  savage  and  surly  by  punishment  than  to  be  improved  or  stimulated 
to  exertion.  His  schoolfellows  found  him  unsociable  and  selfish,  and  few 
of  them  had  any  dealings  with  him  that  they  did  not  afterwards  repent 
It  was  remarked  of  him  that  he  had  the  miser's  ingenuity  for  acquiring 
money,  and  also  the  spendthrift's  instinct  for  scattering  and  wasting  it 
He  could  plan  and  scheme  very  cleverly  when  anything  was  to  be  gained 
by  planning,  and  this  is  really  all  that  can  be  saidjn  favour  of  his  mental 
endowments.  Cunning  represented  the  intellectual  faculties  with  him, 
and  the  love  of  money  was  the  one  ennobling  attribute  that  raised  him 
above  the  lev^l  of  the  brutes.  As  he  grew  older,  it  seemed  to  his  father 
that  he  learnt  less  and  less ;  it  was  his  g^rand mother's  wish  that  he  should 
be  sent  to  one  or  other  of  the  universities,  to  have  his  chances,  she  would 
say  ;  but  Mr.  Ashton  considered  that  very  little  use  had  been  made  of 
the  chances  already  enjoyed  by  him,  and  he  decided  to  take  him  into  his 
own  office  when  he  was  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  old,  there 
to  initiate  him  into  the  regular  routine  of  business,  and  thus  to  utilise 
the  one  talent  that  the  boy  appeared  to  possess. 

Por  the  first  few  months  Robert  Ashton  showed  a  certain  amount  of 
industry  and  perseverance  in  learning  to  place  his  foot  upon  the  first  spoke 
in  the  great  wheel  of  commerce,  that  brings  such  golden  prizes  to  those 
who  have  skill  and  courage  to  turn  it  round  success&lly.  But  the  process 
was  too  slow,  the  profits  that  he  saw  a  glimpse  of  in  the  future  were  too 
far  off  to  stimulate  his  ambition,  and  after  a  time  he  became  less  and  less 
regular  in  his  attendance  during  business  hours.  He  was  clever  in  finding 
excuses  for  his  absence,  but  before  long  they  failed  to  satisfy  his  father, 
who  resolved  to  keep  a  more  vigilant  watch  upon  him  for  the  future. 

But  Mr.  Ashton's  plans  for  the  future  guidance  and  general  welfiue 
of  his  son  were  rudely  broken  by  the  news  that  Robert  had  not  been 
seen,  either  at  home  or  at  the  office,  for  a  longer  time  than  his  periods  of 
absence  without  leave  had  as  yet  extended  to.  There  was  a  pause  of 
anxious  expectation,  but  still  he  did  not  make  his  appearance ;  and  then, 
while  Mr.  Ashton  was  considering  what  step  it  would  be  better  to  take^ 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  a  considerable  sum  by  means 
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of  a  forged  cheque,  which  had  been  presented  at  his  banker's  by  his  son, 
and  duly  honoured. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  calamity  of  this  kind,  sorrow  and  disgrace  both 
in  one,  falls  upon  a  person  like  a  thunderbolt;  but  as  very  few  people 
have  any  expenence  of  the  effect  of  thunderbolts,  the  idea,  to  the  general 
public,  roust  be  rather  a  vague  one.  It  did  fall  yery  heavily  indeed  upon 
Mr.  Ashton,  and  it  helped,  with  other  troubles  that  beset  him  at  about 
the  same  time,  to  shorten  his  life  and  to  embitter  the  remaining  portion 
of  it. 

He  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  do  nothing  at  all  in  the  matter, 
to  accept  the  money-loss  that  he  had  sustained,  and  to  institute  no  in- 
quiry or  pursuit  after  the  fugitive,  who,  he  was  persuaded,  would  be  heard 
of  when  the  money  he  had  embezzled  was  spent.  The  two  girls  were 
advised  to  ask  no  questions  about  his  absence,  and  the  crime  that  he  had 
committed  was  never  alluded  to  before  them.  It  is  probable  that  Grace, 
with  her  fine  instincts  and  quick  perceptions,  had  some  knowledge,  or  at 
least  some  suspicion,  of  the  real  state  of  things;  but  Grace  Meadows 
knew  and  guessed  nothing,  except  that  Robert  was  away  a  long  time,  on 
some  mysterious  business,  she  supposed,  it  was  so  seldom  alluded  to  in 
her  presence. 

When  the  criminal  did  return,  he  resembled  the  prodigal  of  Scripture 
in  the  condition  of  utter  destitution  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  was  as 
unlike  him  as  possible  in  his  frame  of  mind,  and  in  his  desires  for  the 
future.  He  did  not  in  the  least  repent  of  the  crime  that  he  had  committed, 
but  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  abstracting  a 
much  larger  sum ;  he  did  not  suppose  that  his  father  would  prosecute 
him,  because  by  doing  so  he  would  put  himself  to  fresh  expense  and 
annoyance,  without  regaining  any  of  the  money  of  which  he  had  been 
robbed.  He  had  as  little  idea  of  any  principle  of  abstract  justice  as  he 
had  of  natural  tenderness  and  affection. 

His  calculations  were  partly  right,  for  his  father  supplied  him  with 
immediate  necessaries,  and  did  not  prosecute  him,  or  threaten  to  do  so, 
for  the  fraud  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  declined  to  receive  him  again 
into  his  office,  or  to  maintain  him  in  idleness,  and  offered  him  his  choice 
between  a  colonial  appointment,  and  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Brooks,  a  bullion  merchant.  The  colonial  appointment  would  have 
removed  him  to  the  extreme  edge  of  civilisation,  and  would  have  placed 
him  at  a  distance  horn  many  common  forms  of  temptation  on  that  very 
account ;  the  clerkship  would  be  in  London,  but  Mr.  Brooks,  who  had 
consented  to  give  him  this  opportunity  of  regaining  character  and  posi- 
tion, was  aware  of  the  crime  that  he  had  committed,  and  would  inevitably 
regard  him  with  suspicion,  and  observe  his  conduct  with  additional 
Bcrutiny. 

After  a  vain  protest  against  this  hard  alternative,  Robert  Ashton 
decided  upon  installing  himself  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Brooks,  an  old  friend 
of  his  father's,  who  had  been  consulted  by  Mr.  Ashton  when  the  blow 
first  fell  upon  him.  There  the  hopeful  youth  remained  up  to  the  time 
when  our  story  reopens ;  obliged  to  keep  pretty  regularly  to  business 
hours,  and  without  any  opportunity  for  fraud  that  his  ingenuity  could 
turn  to  good  (or  bad)  account.  His  father's  death  had  happened  imme- 
diately after  he  had  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  but  the  property  to 
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which  he  was  entitled,  and  it  was  by  no  means  large,  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished in  a  very  short  time. 

Kobert  was  associated  in  business  with  William  Brooks,  the  son  of  his 
employer,  a  young  man  somewhat  older  than  himself,  and  so  totally  un- 
like him  in  tastes  and  temperament,  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  see  them 
together  when  the  work  that  they  shared  between  them  was  over  for  the 
day.  Yet  so  it  was  that  William  Brooks  rather  affected  the  company  oP 
Bobert  Ashton,  and  disliked  him  very  thoroughly  all  the  time. 

The  office  of  Mr.  Brooks  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Clifton- 
street  West,  and  for  many  reasons  Robert  found  it  convenient  to  have 
lodgings  in  the  City,  so  that  during  many  months  of  the  year  the  two 
girls  saw  little  of  him.     When  he  did  favour  them  with  his  company^ 
it   was   observed  that  Grace   was  as  completely  under  his    influence, 
and  as  ready  to   sacrifice  her  own  wishes  and  principles  to  further 
any  views  of  his,  as  she  liad  been  when  a  child.    This  strange  subjection 
was  especially  puzzling  to  Grace  Meadows;  she  could  not  in  the  least 
understand  it,  and  while  she  pitied  Grace  for  the  species  of  bondage  in 
which  she  was  apparently  held,  she  disliked  Robert  all  the  more  for  it 
And  he,  for  his  part,  took  very  little  trouble  to  make  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  her ;  he  knew  that  her  fortune  would  be  very  large,  and  that 
the  interest  of  it  would  be  under  the  control  of  her  husband;  he  had  been 
assured  by  his  grandmother  that  she,  like  all  other  girls,  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  the  attentions  of  a  lover,  and  that  the  prize  was  quite  within 
his  reach  if  he  would  only  gtretch  out  his  hand  to  grasp  it ;  but  up  to 
this  time  he  had  not  attempted  anything  in  the  way  of  love-making,  for 
Grace  Meadows'  manner  to  him  had  been  cold  and  repeirmc^,  and  he 
himself  belonged  to  that  class  and  section  of  young  men  who  are  in- 
variably awkward  and  embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  virtuous  and  edu- 
cated women.     He  found  very  little  to  say  to  Grace  Meadows,  and  as 
that  little  was  coldly  listened  to,  he  found  less  and  less ;  believing  all  the 
time  that  through  her  great  attachment  to  his  sister  he  wielded  a  power 
over  her  to  which  she  would  submit,  sooner  or  later;  and  comforted  by 
the  assurances  of  Mrs.  Ashton  that  the  absence  of  any  signs  or  tokens  oi 
cousinly  regard  on  the  part  of  Grace  Meadows  tended  to  prove  the 
existence  of  another  kind  of  feeling.     He  only  hoped  that  she  would  not 
require  much  love-making,  but  would  fall  readily  into  his  views,  and  ac- 
cept with  as  little  <*  bother"  as  possible  the  sacrifice  that  he  was  prepared 
to  make. 

Those  weeks  of  absence  from  home  which  had  followed  the  fraud  that 
he  had  committed  on  his  father  had  been  spent,  as  may  be  supposed,  in 
company  the  reverse  of  respectable.  He  had  become  acquainted  with 
professional  sharpers  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  with  the  lowest  grade  of 
gentlemen  on  the  turf.  Under  the  guidance  of  these  worthies  he  had 
entered  into  several  betting  transactions,  some  of  which  had  unfortunately 
proved  successful ;  unfortunately,  for  although  the  money  thus  acquired 
was  quickly  staked  again,  and  generally  lost,  the  taste  for  this  species  of 
speculation  strengthened  into  a  passion  under  the  encouragement  of  the 
former  success.  His  engagement  with  Mr.  Brooks  did  not  prevent  him 
from  consorting  with  his  former  associates,  but  there  was  one  great  draw- 
back which  prevented  him  from  joining  in  their  plans  and  projects,  and 
that  was  the  want  of  money.  Business  temptations  of  all  kinds  were  now 
kept  carefully  out  of  his  way,  and  though  nis  salary,  added  to  an  allow- 
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ance  that  he  received  from  his  father  until  he  came  of  age,  was  enough 
to  provide  him  with  every  comfort,  it  was  certainly  not  enough  to  enable 
him  to  indulge  in  betting  transactions.  And  so  it  was  that  both  salary 
and  allowance  were  often  staked  before  they  were  due. 

Under  these  circumstances  Robert  Ashton  was  continually  in  debt  and 
difficulties,  and  it  happened  that  these  embarrassments  came  to  a  climax 
during  the  early  part  of  that  very  summer  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
when  Grace  and  he  attained  respectively  their  twenty-first  year,  Grace 
Meadows  being  two  years  younger.  It  was  the  old  story,  a  horse  that 
was  sure  to  win,  only  it  didn't ;  a  speculation  that  must  succeed,  accord- 
ing to  every  calculation  of  the  knowing  ones.  Robert  Ashton,  already 
heavily  in  debt,  risked  a  sum  that  he  could  not  possibly  pay  if  he  lost  it ; 
but  then  be  was  assured  that  he  could  not  lose,  and  this  one  ^'  haul"  was 
to  ];nake  up  for  all  previous  ill  luck.  Finally,  as  the  sagacious  reader 
knowa  beforehand,  an  outsider  won,  and  the  "  safe"  horse  was  nowhere. 
And  debts  of  other  kinds  had  multiplied  even  during  the  short  time  that 
had  elapsed  since  his  twenty-first  birthday  ;  debts  of  extravagance  that 
must  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  employer,  or  he  would  lose  his 
situation  to  begin  with.  He  was  considering  what  it  would  be  better  to  do 
to  ward  off  the  ruin  that  seemed  to  be  close  upon  him,  when  he  received 
the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Ashton : 

'^  My  deab  Robert, — I  think  that  the  holiday  which  you  were  pro- 
mised in  summer  will  soon  commence,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  I  must  urge 
yon  not  to  lose  any  more  time  in  coming  home,  and  making  a  favourable 
impression  on  Grace  Meadows.  I  trust  that  you  have  not  formed  any 
other  plans  for  your  holiday,  and  if  you  have,  I  would  advise  you  to  give 
them  up,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  Grace  Meadows  will  be  asked  out  a 
g^ood  deal  now.  She  is  nitieteen  years  old,  and  it  was  only  your  father's 
illness  that  prevented  her  from  going  into  society  last  year ;  she  received 
two  invitations  within  the  last  ten  days,  but  did  not  accept  them  bebause 
I  told  her  that  the  mourning  is  still  too  recent  to  allow  of  her  doing  so 
with  propriety.  This  is  really  only  an  excuse,  and  one  that  cannot  last 
much  longer ;  she  is  naturally  inclined  to  be  gay  and  to  like  society,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  she  will  not  be  out  many  months  without  getting 
engaged.  She  is  good-looking,  accomplished,  and  taking  in  manner,  and 
as  her  fortune  is  known  to  be  so  very  large,  she  is  sure  to  be  besieged  by 
disinterested  adorers.  It  is  certain  that  if  you  do  not  wish  the  priae  to 
slip  through  your  fingers,  you  must  now  take  a  little  pains  to  secvre  it. 
The  attentions  of  a  lover  will  be  something  new  to  her  now,  and  will 
please  her  accordingly;  and  if  you  can  obtain  her  consent,  I  should 
strongly  advise  a  marriage  with  the  least  possible  delay,  so  that  she  may 
have  no  opportunity  of  changing  her  mind.  Her  being  under  age  would 
be  no  obstacle;  indeed,  the  will  of  old  Mr.  Meadows  especially  provides 
for  a  contingency  of  that  kind.  The  consent  of  the  trustees  would  have 
to  be  obtained,  but  they  could  have  no  possible  objection  to  such  a  de- 
sirable arrangement.  You  and  your  sister  must  manage  it  between  you ; 
indeed,  you  must  stir  her  up,  and  get  her  to  work  a  little  harder  for  you. 
Grace  Meadows  thinks  such  a  great  deal  of  her,  and  of  everything  she 
eays,  that  I  am  sure  she  can  induce  her  to  accept  you,  if  she  will  only 
take  the  trouble.  Depend  upon  it,  some  one  else  will  be  getting  engaged 
to  her  if  you  do  not  make  haste,  and  it  would  be  too  bad  for  such  a 
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fortune  to  be  lost  to  the  family  through  inertness  and  delay.     Come  to 
us  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  come  prepared  to  conquer,  is  the  advice  of 

*<  Your  affectionate  grandmamma, 

«  G.  ASHTON." 

Here  was  an  easy  way  out  of  all  his  difficulties !     A  last  chancy  ) 
Marry  Grace  Meadows  this  very  summer,  and  obtain  immediate  po^.' 
session  of  the  interest  of  her  fortune.     There  would  be  no  impedimei^tv 
in  the  way  when  he  had  once  gained  her  consent,  for  the  trustees  wott/</ 
have  no  reasonable  grounds  for  refusing  their  sanction,  as  they  kneir 
nothing  of  that  unpleasant  episode  in  his  past  life ;  and  then  he  kneir 
that  they  were  both  in  England  at  that  time,  so  that  the  delay  of  waitings 
for  an  answer  from  Australia  would  be  avoided.     It  would  be  the  veiy 
thing.     Yes,  he  would  spread  the  news  of  the  grand  marriage  which  he 
was  about  to  make  among  his  creditors,  who  could  easily  find  out  for 
themselves  the  existence  of  his  cousin,  an  orphan  and  richly  dowered ; 
and  then  he  would  keep  his  word,  marry  Grace  Meadows,  pay  such  of 
his  debts  as  he  should  be  absolutely  obliged  to  pay,  and  commence  the 
life  of  luxury  and  pleasure  for  which  Nature  had  evidently  intended  him. 

He  was  brooding  over  these  matters,  with  Mrs.  Ashton's  letter  crumpled 
up  in  his  hand,  when  a  knock  at  the  street  door  recalled  him  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  moment,  and  he  applied  his  eye  with  great 
caution  to  a  crevice  of  window-pane  between  the  blind  and  the  shutter, 
to  decide  whether  he  would  be  at  home  to  his  visitor,  if,  perchance,  it 
should  be  any  one  who  desired  to  see  him.  He  speedily  recognised 
William  Brooks,  one  of  his  creditors,  indeed,  but  by  no  means  a  pressing 
one,  and  as  quickly  decided  that  he  would  be  at  home.  He  wondered 
why  it  was  that  young  Brooks  was  so  surprisingly  good  natured  to  him, 
and  at  one  time  was  inclined  to  set  him  down  as  a  fool ;  but  then  again 
it  occurred  to  him  that  Brooks  probably  suspected  the  impending  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress,  and  wished  to  stand  well  with  him  on  that 
account. 

William  Brooks  was  three  years  older  than  Robert  Ashton,  and  was  at 
this  time  twenty-four  years  old ;  he  was  rather  good-looking,  and  was 
the  possessor  of  the  moustache  erewhile  alluded  to  by  Grace  Meadows  in 
one  of  her  mischievous  moods ;  he  was  clear-headed,  and  a  g^ood  man  of 
business,  and  his  character  will  show  itself  (or  we  hope  that  it  will)  in  the 
course  of  this  story. 

'<  I  just  dropped  in,"  he  said  to  Robert,  '*  to  ask  if  you  have  had  any 
news  from  Clifton-street  lately." 

"  Yes,"  Robert  answered,  "  a  letter  to-day  from  the  old  one ;  no  good 
in  it,  though." 

" Indeed!     No  bad  news,  I  hope.** 

<<  Oh  dear  no.  They're  all  right  and  tight,  and  fit  for  Sunday.  I 
only  meant  to  say  that  the  communication  from  my  respected  ancestress 
does  not  contain  a  cheque." 

"  Oh !"  William  Brooks  discreetly  refrained  from  saying  more  on 
this  subject,  as  any  approach  to  a  discussion  on  Robert's  money  matters 
would  have  been  sure  to  result  in  an  appeal  for  another  loan.  '^  Are  yon 
going  to  stay  there  this  summer  ?" 

''  Well,  I  did  intend  to  run  down  to  the  North ;  there  are  some  races, 
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that  it  will  be  a  great  pity  to  miss.     But  the  old  lady  seems  to  think 
that  I  ought  to  go  home ;  the  girls  are  dull,  and  all  that,  you  know." 

William  Brooks  wondered  in  his  heart  in  what  way  the  boor  with 
whom  he  was  talking  could  help  to  enliven  them,  but  it  would  have 
been  scarcely  polite  to  put  the  question  in  a  direct  form,  so  he  said, 
instead : 

"  Are  you  to  take  them  somewhere  or  other  ?  To  be  their  escort  on 
some  travelling  expedition  ?'' 

*<  No  ;  hang  it,  no.  I  couldn't  stand  that  sort  of  thing  at  all.  When 
I  take  to  seeing  life  in  the  provinces,  I  don't  go  spooning  about  with  a 
lot  of  women,  I  can  tell  you.  But  granny  wants  me  to  brighten  them 
up  a  bit,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  in  confidence,  that  it's  very 
likely  I  may  get  hooked  in  for  life  before  they've  done  with  me." 

William  Brooks  did  not  perceive  his  meaning. 

''  Before  who  have  done  with  you  P"  he  asked. 

''Granny  and  the  girls.  You  see  they  want  me  to  marry  Grace 
Meadows,  and  it  would  be  a  very  good  spec,  as  far  as  that  goes ;  but 
then  it  comes  hard  to  give  up  one's  liberty— confoundedly  hard." 

And  he  sighed  deeply  as  he  contemplated  the  sacrifice. 

''  To  marry  Grace  Meadows  !"  William  Brooks  set  this  down  at  once 
as  a  lyinc^  and  impudent  boast,  but  he  kept  his  opinion  to  himself.  ''  Is 
the  lady  herself  very  anxious  for  the  honour  that  awaits  her  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Well,  rather  that  way,  I  believe ;  girls  always  want  to  get  married. 
And  taking  all  things  into  account,  I  don't  see  that  I  can  do  better." 

"I  would  give  it  mature  consideration  before  I  decided,"  William 
Brooks  observed. 

But  Robert  was  perfectly  inaccessible  to  irony,  being  strongly  fortified 
with  stupidity  and  conceit,  and  he  replied : 

''  I  shall,  of  course ;  it  ties  a  fellow  by  the  leg,  you  see." 

William  Brooks  condoled  with  him  on  this  dismal  change  in  his 
prospects,  and  hoped  that  the  day  of  execution  was  not  fixed. 

"No,  not  yet;  women  take  such  a  blessed  lot  of  time  to  get  their 
ioggci^y  together.  But  I  don't  think  you'll  see  me  any  more  at  the 
office  after  this  month." 

And  for  the  first  time  a  kind  of  astonished  doubt  crept  into  the  mind 
of  William  Brooks — a  doubt  as  to  whether  there  might  be  a  grain  of 
truth  in  Robert  Ashton's  words. 

*'  I  shall  not  be  out  of  town  this  summer,"  he  said,  presently.  "  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  I  drop  in  at  Clifton-street,  to  see  how  you  do  your 
love-making." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  leave  all  that  to  the  lady,"  Robert  answered. 

'^  Ah,  I  see,  you  belong  to  the  number  of  those  who  would  be  wooed, 
and  not  unsought  be  won." 

"  Yes,  that's  it.  They  can't  expect  me  to  be  making  speeches  like 
the  people  in  novels,  you  know." 

It  occurred  to  William  Brooks  to  wonder  whence  his  experience  of 
novels  was  derived,  as  his  tastes  were  the  reverse  of  literary,  and  even 
the  daily  papers  seldom  attracted  him  for  more  than  a  minute  at  a  time  ; 
but  he  did  not  make  any  inquiries  on  this  subject. 

He  had  found  out  all  that  he  wanted  to  know — that  the  Clifton-street 
people  were  well,  and  were  likely  to  remain  in  town  during  the  summer 
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and  as  he  walked  home  he  wondered  over  the  news  that  Robert  had 
gratuitously   supplied  him  with,  and  turned  it  over  and  over  in  his 
mind.     No,  there  could  be  no  possible  foundation  for  it,  the  idea  was 
preposterous;  Grace  Meadows,  with  her  intelligence  and  refinement, 
could  scarcely  be  associated  even  in  thought  with  the  stupid  lout  iiiat  he 
had  just  quitted.     Mrs.  Ashton  might  desire  such  a  thing,  and  probably 
would  maJce  some  attempt  to  bring  it  to  pass ;  but  she  bad  no  possible 
control  over  Grace  Meadows,  who,  moreover,  possessed  a  true  firiend 
older  than  herself,  one  who  would  counsel  her  for  the  best,  and  would 
not  allow  her  youth  and  inexperience  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  sup- 
posing that,  under  any  circumstances,  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
entrap  her  into  such  a  marriage.     But  in  imagining  that  the  twin  would 
oppose  the  wish  of  her  brother,  William  Brooks  reckoned  without  Ins 
host,  as  we  are  all  apt  to  do  at  times.     And  when  once  his  thoughts  bad 
taken  this  turn,  the  image  of  Grace  Meadows  slipped  out  of  his  mind,  and 
there  reigned  in  its  stead  the  remembrance  of  another  Grace,  fairer,  paler, 
more  slender,  with  a  thoughtful  depth  in  those  luminous  grey  eyes, 
through  which  it  seemed  as  if  her  soul  could  sometimes  show  itself.    It 
was  very  strange  that  she  should  be  Robert  Ashton's  sister,  but  not  so 
unaccountable  when  one  remembered  that  they  were  twins;  she  had  evi- 
dently absorbed  all  the  finer  and  more  delicate  shades  of  character  that 
would  have  been  divided  between  two  ordinary  mortals,  and  so  had  left 
him  a  double  allowance  of  mental  dross.    This  was  William   Brooks' 
way  of  solving  the  problem,  and  perhaps  it  was  as  good  a  way  as  any 
other. 


II. 

THE  INVITATION. 

Tea  was  on  the  table  at  No.  1,  Clifton-street  West ;  the  large  window 
was  opened  down  to  the  ground,  to  let  in  as  much  summer  fragrance  as 
the  narrow  London  garden  could  supply,  and  Grace  Meadows  had  eata* 
blished  herself  close  beside  it,  with  her  cup  and  saucer  on  a  small  table 
near  her.  William  Brooks,  who  had  '*  dropped  in"  a  short  time  pre- 
viously, was  also  sitting  at  a  distance  from  the  tea-table,  and  was  chatting 
with  the  heiress,  but  his  eyes  often  wandered  in  the  direction  of  the  other 
Grrace;  he  looked  more  at  her,  though  he  talked  more  to  her  cousin. 

Grace  Meadows  had  just  propounded  a  riddle,  of  which  she  declared 
herself  to  be  the  sole  inventor  and  patentee :  "  Why  should  arithme* 
ticians  have  good  appetites  ?^  And  William  Brooks,  listening  with  half- 
divided  attention,  had  failed  to  catch  the  slightest  clue  that  might  lead 
to  a  solution  of  the  enigma,  whereupon  Robert  Ashton^  who  was  seated 
at  the  tea-table,  was  called  upon  for  his  opinion. 

"  Oh,  bother,  because  they  should,  I  suppose,"  the  ingenuous  youth  re- 
plied; adding,  with  his  accustomed  refinement,  <<  There's  never  any  fun 
in  ladies'  riddles." 

William  ventured  to  suggest:  '^Because  their  studies  are  dry;"  but 
meditatively  added,  that  it  wouldn't  do.  Which  it  certainly  would  not. 
The  twin,  who  knew  the  answer,  presently  enlightened  him : 

^'  Became  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer.** 

William  laughed  heartily  at  the  novel  application  of  the  two  words ; 
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and  Mrs.  Ashton,  who  had  jnst  come  into  the  room  with  a  letter  in  her 
hand,  tittered  feebly  at  the  proverb  which  the  wit  of  Grace  Meadows  had 
in  some  way  or  other  turned  into  a  joke.  But  Robert,  whose  civilisation 
was  less  advanced,  did  not  even  assume  the  virtue  which  he  certainly  had 
not,  or  pretend  to  understand  what  was  quite  unintelligible  to  his  obtuse 
perceptions,  but  openly  wondered  what  was  meant  by  such  a  somethinged 
answer.     While  he  was  still  speaking,  Mrs.  Ashton  hastily  interposed. 

"  It  is  so  very  nice  and  clever,  and  so  like  you,  dear,  but  you  know 
that  Robert's  brain  isr  exercised  in  quite  a  different  way ;  all  business, 
business,  business,  from  morning  till  night,  and  so  he  has  not  time  to 
enhivate  those  flowers  of  imagery  that  you  excel  in.  Thank  you,  love,  a 
cup  of  tea  with  very  little  cream.  Tnis  evening's  post  has  brought  me 
8uch  a  kind  letter  from  Mrs.  Renshaw,  inviting  both  my  dear  girls,  and 
Robert  also,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  them  at  their  country-seat  in 
Deepdale ;  they  have  no  daughters  of  their  own,  you  know,  and  it  will 
be  such  a  nice  change  for  them  to  have  you  all  three,  only  I  don't  know 
at  all  how  I  shall  get  on  without  you."  And  the  old  lady  looked  mourn- 
fully round  the  room,  as  if  it  were  already  empty  and  denuded. 

"  I  am  sure,  grandmamma,"  the  twin  observed,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to 
stay  with  you,  if  you  think  you  shall  feel  lonely,  for  I  suppose  Grace 
Meadows  really  ought  to  go,  as  Mr.  Renshaw  is  her  senior  trustee." 

"  Thank  you,  dear,  but  it  will  be  a  nice  change  for  Robert  too,  and, 
as  things  are,  he  and  Grace  Meadows  could  not  well  travel  by  themselves." 

Robert  here  put  in  something  about  the  confounded  slowness  of 
country-houses,  but  his  remark  was  judiciously  covered  by  Mrs.  Ashton, 
who  engaged  Grace  Meadows  in  conversation  at  the  same  moment. 

Yes,  the  heiress  declared  that  she  should  like  to  visit  the  Renshaws, 
whom  she  dimly  remembered  in  Australia ;  they  were  old  friends  of  her 
father's,  and  had  been  very  kind  to  her,  and  Mr.  Renshaw  had  taken  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  on  her  account,  and  it  would  be  nice  to  get  away 
m)m  London  in  the  pleasant  summer-time.  But  she  and  Grace  could 
travel  very  well  together ;  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  occasion  for 
troubling  Robert  to  escort  them. 

Mrs.  Ashton  sweetly  assured  her  that  nothing  but  her  charming  igno- 
rance of  the  world  and  of  its  wicked  ways  could  have  allowed  her  to 
imagine  that  two  pretty  girls  could  undertake  such  a  journey  alone  and 
unprotected ;  and  she  answered  for  Robert's  willingness  to  be  their  escort, 
and  even  managed  to  prevent  him  from  saying  anything  glaringly  rude 
and  ill  bred,  till  tea  was  over,  and  the  two  girls  strolled  out  into  the 
garden,  whither  William  Brooks  accompanied  them;  then  did  she  open 
upon  him  a  regular  assault  and  battery,  beginning  as  follows  : 

"  My  dear  Robert,  if  you  do  not  take  a  little  pains  to  make  yourself 
agreeable  to  Grace  Meadows,  you  may  as  well  give  up  all  hope  of  her 
fortune  at  once.  Cannot  you  behave  a  little  more  like  other  young  men, 
and  try  to  please  and  conciliate  her  ?  She's  worth  the  trouble,  or,  at 
least,  her  belongings  are." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  Robert  answered,  sullenly.  **  You 
told  me  that  when  I  made  love  to  her  she  would  be  glad  to  have  me,  be- 
cause all  girls  wanted  husbands." 

"  But  you  are  not  making  love  to  her;  you  are  scarcely  civil  to  her ; 
and  while  you  are  making  up  your  mind  some  one  else  will  be  walking 
off  with  her.     Fortunately,  John  Renshaw  is  engaged  already." 
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'<  Well,  I  did  mean  to  begin  this  evening,"  he  replied,  '*  but  Brook 
came  in  and  began  chattering,  and  I  thought  I  would  put  it  off  till  to 
morrow.     There  can't  be  any  need  for  me  to  go  danghng  after  tbem  t^^ 
Deepdale,  can  there  ?" 

**  Certainly  you  must  go,  and  while  there  you  must  get  engaged  ^^^ 
her — a  country-house  is  capital  for  that  sort  of  thing — and  you  must  g^^ 
your  sister  to  help  you  without  any  more  shilly-shallying.     She  mu^^ 
persuade  Grace  Meadows  to  accept  you  ;  don't  tell  her  what  to  say,  leinye 
that  to  her,  but  just  tell  hep  she  must  do  it     And,  Robert,  it  is  abso. 
lutely  necessary  that  you  should  begin  to  be  more  polished  and  like  a 
gentleman  in  your  manner ;  I  believe  it  is  the  fashion  now  for  yoiug 
men  to  be  rather  bearish,  but,  you  see,  that  sort  of  thing  does  not  take 
with  Grace  Meadows.     The  courtly  manners  that  were  in  vogue  when  I 
was  a  girl  would  go  down  better  with  her.     Do  begin  at  once  to  study 
little  matters  of  etiquette ;  you  will  have  a  hundred  opportunities  for 
being  polite  and  attentive  to  her  on  the  journey." 

"  Well,  I'll  do  my  best,"  Robert  promised,  "  and  111  speak  to  Grace 
this  very  night.     She  must  see  what  she  can  do  for  me." 

Grace,  meanwhile,  was  walking  up  and  down  the  short  garden  path 
with  William  Brooks,  for  Grace  Meadows  bad  opportunely  remembered 
certain  preparations  that  it  would  be  indispensably  necessary  for  her  to 
make  before  packing  up  for  the  journey  to  Deepdale,  and  she  left  tbe 
two  to  themselves. 

^'  How  very  lively  and  full  of  spirits  your  cousin  seems  to  be,"  Wil- 
liam Brooks  observed,  after  she  was  gone. 

*<  Yes,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  dull  while  she  is  in  the  house.  She 
is  very  young,  you  know;  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  my  two  years  of 
seniority  amount  to  half  a  century  at  least.  No  doubt  the  trials  of  life 
will  sober  her  down  quite  soon  enough  when  they  come." 

"  She  will  marry,  I  suppose,  before  very  long?" 

"That  is  more  than  any  one  can  tell,"  the  twin  replied;  "but  I 
should  think  that  she  is  likely  to  marry  young." 

"  Grace,"  he  ventured  to  ask  here,  "  do  you  think  that  she  b  likely  to 
become  your  sister,  by  marrying  Robert?" 

'^  I  think  that  Robert  wishes  it  very  much,  and  I  should  be  very 
pleased  if  it  were  to  happen ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  it  likely,  be- 
cause Grace  Meadows  herself  shows  a  decided  objection  to  it." 

"  That  is  what  I  supposed,  and  you  cannot  wonder  that  she  objects ; 
such  a  marriage  would  be  so  very,  very  unsuitable." 

"  Robert  wishes  it,"  the  twin  replied ;  and  William  Brooks  could  only 
wonder  how  it  was  that,  with  her  delicate  feminine  instincts,  she  could 
get  no  further  than  "  Robert  wishes  it." 

"  Robert  may  wish  it  because  such  an  arrangement  would  be  a  good 
one  for  himself,"  he  said,  <'  and  yet  it  might  not  conduce  to  his  happi- 
ness, much  less  to  hers." 

"  These  are  questions  that  I  cannot  discuss,"  the  twin  replied.  "  What 
Robert  wishes  I  wish,  and,  as  I  cannot  tell  why  it  is  so,  it  is  useless  for 
me  to  reason  about  it."  In  saying  this  she  only  answered  the  first  part 
of  his  remark ;  presently  she  added,  "  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  most  earnest  wishes  would  not  make  us  happy." 

William  did  not  pursue  the  subject,  but  asked  her  if  she  had  made  up 
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her  mind  to  go  to  Deepdale.  He  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  ques- 
tion which  involved  her  mental  subservience  to  her  brother — a  subject 
that  always  pained  and  puzzled  him. 

**  Yes,  she  replied,  "  grandmamma  does  not  seem  to  wish  me  to  stay 
inth  her,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  old  country-houses,  and  I  fancy  that  the 
Renshaws  must  be  kind-hearted  people,  from  what  Grace  Meadows  re- 
members of  them." 

**  And  do  you  go  soon  ?" 

•*I  did  not  see  the  invitation.  Yes,  I  suppose  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  give  a  long  and  formal  notice." 

**  Then  perhaps  I  may  not  seq  you  again  for  some  weeks,  and  I  had 
boked  forward  to  staying  in  London  this  summer,  and  to  seeing  you 
constantly." 

"  What  delightful  day-dreams  you  must  have  had,"  Grace  answered, 
speaking  quickly,  though  her  heart  beat  fast  with  a  presentiment  of  what 
was  coming  ;  **  I  can  just  fancy  you  closing  your  eyes,  and  leaning  back 
in  your  chair,  and  picturing  to  yourself  the  charms  of  a  city  life,  the  glare 
of  wall  and  pavement,  the  smoke,  the  clatter,  and  the  crowd,  from  which 
DO  cruel  fate  seemed  likely  to  separate  you." 

But  her  voice  was  not  quite  steady  enough  for  joking,  and  he  went  on 
all  the  same. 

**  Grace,  you  know  why  I  wished  to  stay  in  town ;  all  places  are 
pretty  much  alike  to  me  as  long  as  I  can  get  a  chance  of  having  you 
oflteu  with  me,  and  now  we  are  to  be  separated  for  weeks ;  but  you  must 
tell  me  before  you  go  whether  I  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking  that  you 
know  how  very  much  I  care  for  you,  and  that  you  do  not  discourage  me 
or  forbid  me  to  hope.  Tell  me  that,  Gracie ;  just  yes,  or  no,  before  you  go." 

Grace  took  refuge  in  telling  him  that  his  last  sentence  came  in  rhyme, 
and  she  might  have  added  that  his  speech  was  clumsy  and  ill-constructed, 
after  the  manner  of  lovers'  addresses.  Only  she  did  not.  And  when  the 
two  returned  to  the  house  some  twenty  minutes  later,  Grace  was  an 
engaged  young  lady,  and  William  Brooks  had  mentally  registered  a  vow, 
in  addition  to  his  outspoken  vows  of  love  and  fidelity,  that  when  once  he 
and  Grace  were  married,  she  should  be  effectually  separated  from  the 
influence  wielded  over  her  by  her  brother — an  influence  that  he  hated 
with  that  peculiar  intensity  of  hate  that  is  only  engendered  by  fear. 

Grace  would  have  been  glad  to  retire  early  that  evening ;  the  aspect  of 
life  was  changing  to  her,  and  she  had  much  to  think  over  and  to  arrange 
in  her  own  mind.  But  Robert  waylaid  her  on  the  stairs,  and  insisted  on 
"  having  it  out  with  her"  before  she  went  to  bed. 

"  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this,"  he  began ;  "  I  owe  a  heap  of  money 
that  I  can't  pay,  and  it's  a  choice  between  utter  ruin  and  a  marriage 
with  Ghrace  Meadows  this  summer." 

Grace  was  horror-struck. 

*^  And  have  you  asked  her  to  marry  you  ?  I'm  afraid  it's  no  use ;  but 
have  you  tried  to  persuade  her  ?" 

^'  No.  I'm  not  very  well  up  to  that  sort  of  thing.  You  must  persuade 
her ;  you  can  make  her  do  any  thing  you  like,  and  you  know  it ;  of  course 
111  do  all  I  can,  be  very  civil  to  her,  and  pop  the  question,  and  all  that ; 
but  mind,  you  must  find  out  how  to  get  her  to  accept  me,  and  quickly 
too.'* 
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''  Indeed,  Bobert,  I  am  afraid  that  you  overrate  my  influence  mih 
her ;  nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to  see  her  your  wife ;  it  would 
be  for  your  good,  certainly,  and  I  hope — ^yes,  I  hope — for  hen  dso. 
But  as  long  as  she  decidedly  opposes  such  a  step,  how  can  I  possibly  force 
it  upon  her  ?" 

**  You  can  if  you  will,"  Robert  persisted ;  "  and  at  all  events  you  most, 
or  I  shall  go  smash." 

"  How  much  do  you  owe?"  she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

'*  Heaven  knows  !  Don't  talk  to  me  about  my  debts,  but  put  meia 
the  way  of  paying  them." 

"  What  were  they  contracted  for  ?" 

"  Everything.     Clothes,  jewellery,  horses,  bets,  and  the  rest  of  it." 

"  What  can  your  creditors  do?     Can  they  proceed  against  you?" 

"  Yes,  any  day.'* 

^'  But  you  were  not  of  age  when  you  contracted  these  debts — or  some 
of  them." 

''  No ;  that  is  in  my  favour,  so  far.  But  as  soon  as  ever  the  debts  get 
to  the  knowledge  of  old  Brooks,  I  shall  lose  my  situation,  my  last 
chance,  you  see,  and  the  old  lady  will  turn  against  me  too,  when  she 
comes  to  know  everything." 

Grace  considered,  anxious  to  find  out  the  silver  lining  of  this  cloud. 

"  Have  you  not  full  control  over  the  property  that  has  lately  come  to 
you?"  she  asked. 

Eobert  laughed. 

'^  What  a  simpleton  you  must  be  to  suppose  that  I  did  not  draw  upon 
that  directly,"  he  observed.  "  I  went  to  a  broker,  and  told  him  to  sell 
out,  the  day  that  I  got  it;  that  was  the  very  first  thing  that  I  did,  afitei 
signing  the  deed  of  release  for  the  trustees." 

''  Oh,  Eobert,  it  was  not  right ;  the  wrong  was  to  yourself,  but  still  it 
was  a  wrong.     Oh !  what  are  you  to  do  ?" 

"  Marry  Grace  Meadows,  and  be  as  right  as  ninepence." 

''  I  would  help  you  if  I  could,  you  know  that,  Eobert" 

*^  That's  all  devilish  fine,  if  you  would  only  do  the  thing,  and  not  talk 
so  much  about  it.  If  you  were  anything  like  Susan  Marsh  now,  she 
doesn't  lose  time  in  chattering  when  there's  anything  to  be  done  for  a 
friend,  but  she  goes  right  at  it,  and  does  it." 

"  Who  is  this  Susan  Marsh?     I  have  heard  you  speak  of  her  before." 

'^  A  very  jolly  girl,  and  a  good  judge  of  a  horse ;  she  told  me  that 
cursed  brute  wouldn't  win.  I  shouldn't  be  in  the  hole  I  am  now  if  I  had 
taken  Mrs.  Marsh's  advice." 

*'  Is  she  a  widow,  then?" 

"  Well,  yes  ;  something  of  that  kind.  Tou  would  turn  up  your  nose 
at  her,  I  suppose ;  but  yet  she  is  a  gentleman's  daughter,  and  worth  a 
dozen  fine  ladies,  any  day." 

^<  But,  Eobert,  if  she  is  the  one  that  you  really  prefer,  you  should  not 
allow  yourself  for  a  moment  to  think  of  Grace  Meadows,  only  because  she 
has  money,  and  Susan  Marsh,  I  suppose,  has  none." 

''  That's  nonsense;  who  said  anything  about  really  prefer?  I  really 
prefer  Grace  Meadows;  I  love  her — there^  will  that  do  for  you?  Gk>  ^> 
her  this  very  night,  and  make  a  serious  beginning  for  me." 

« What  am  I  to  say?" 
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"  Oh,  come  now,  Grace,  that  won't  do.  If  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  get  me  mined,  say  so  at  once ;  if  not,  just  help  me,  without  any 
bother.  Tell  her  that  I'm  desperately  fond  of  her,  and  all  that,  and 
don't  go  to  bed  till  you've  got  her  to  say  she'll  consider  about  it.  It 
really  must  be  done  this  summer." 

*'  I  wish  I  OQuld  make  you  understand,  Eobert,  that  in  such  a  very 
serious  matter  as  this,  Grace  Meadows  has  a  will  of  her  own,  as  is  only 
Tight  and  natural.  Nothing  that  I  can  say  has  the  least  effect,  when  her 
will  is  distinctly  opposed  to  my  suggestions." 

"  Now  look  here,  Grace,  it  has  to  be  done,  if  not  by  fair  means,  then 
by  foul.  Oh,  you  need  not  look  so  frightened,  some  safe  plan  might  be 
thought  of :  nobody  wants  to  hurt  her,  you  know.  If  you  were  Uke  any 
other  girl,  you  wouldn't  want  pressing  so  hard ;  you'd  just  do  it  out  of 
good  nature,  without  all  this  —  bother." 

"  Do  what  ?  Try  to  persuade  her  to  marry  you?  Because  I've  done 
that  already." 

*'  And  fikiled,  of  course  ?" 

'^  Yes,  she  begged  me  to  avoid  the  subject  altogether  for  the  future." 

"  Very  well.  Now,  instead  of  avoiding  it,  you  must  begin  again,  and 
try  as  you  never  tried  before ;  and  if  you  fail,  you  must  be  ready  to  help 
me  to  bring  it  about  in  Bome  other  way." 

He  nodded  significantly  as  he  spoke. 

"  Oh,  Robert!  what  do  you  mean?     What  way  ?" 

<<  Never  mind  what  I  mean.  I  mean  that  the  income  from  Grace 
Meadows'  fortune  has  got  to  pay  my  debts,  and  to  keep  me  from  rotting 
in  a  jail,  or  some  worse  place ;  there  are  worse  places,!  can  tell  you.  Of 
course  it  will  only  take  a  very  small  slice  of  the  cake  to  do  this,  and  she 
and  I  will  live  nappy  ever  after  on  the  rest.  But  I  must  marry  her 
quickly,  and  you  must  help  me  to  do  it.     Must^  remember." 

And  he  strode  down-stairs  again  and  told  Mrs.  Ashton  that  he  had 
had  it  out  with  Grace,  and  that  he  was  going  in  seriously  for  overcoming 
the  fancies  of  his  cousin,  and  for  a  speedy  marriage.  She  applauded  his 
resolution,  and  the  pair  took  counsel  together  as  to  the  best  means  to  be 
pursued  in  case  the  influence  of  Grace  should  fail,  as  it  possibly  might, 
after  all. 

In  the  mean  time,  Grace  had  slowly  mounted  the  remaining  stairs  that 
led  to  the  door  of  her  room,  thinking  all  the  while  how  hard  it  was  that 
this  task  should  be  imposed  upon  her,  and  feeling  beforehand  the  certainty 
that  defeat  awaited  her.  And  then,  what  plan  of  Robert's  would  she  be 
csalled  upon  to  further  p  She  tried  not  to  dwell  upon  the  hint  that  he 
had  suggested,  but  it  forced  itself  upon  her  memory  in  spite  of  her  e£Gorts 
to  shut  it  out,  and  there  rose  before  her  the  shadowy  outline  of  some  im- 
possible plan  for  obtaining  possession  of  Grace  Meadows  and  her  fortune, 
in  the  execution  of  which  she  would  be  called  upon  to  assist.  She  said 
to  fa«*self  that,  if  it  should  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  wrong  to  Grace 
Jfeadows,  ^e  would  not  be  induced  to  aid  it  in  any  way;  and  just  as  she 
said  this  a  strange  feeling  came  over  her  that  she  had  already  experienced 
more  than  onoe.  It  was  like  a  numbing  or  paralysing  of  her  mental 
&;ultie8,  a  torpor  taken  adjutage  of  by  some  will  that  was  not  her  will, 
'  but  that  put  itself  in  the  plaoe  of  hers,  and  was  not  repulsed.  She  stood 
still  for  a  little  while,  conscious  that  this  feeling  would  soon  pass  away, 
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and  a  thought  came  into  her  mind  that  there  was  a  knot  in  ihe  weh  of 
life  aromid  her,  that  she  would  be  obliged  either  to  untie  or  to  cut  through. 
Oh,  how  she  wished  that  it  could  be  untied !  Might  it  not  be  posable 
for  Grace  Meadows  to  learn  in  time  to  love  her  cousin?  He  certainly 
was  fond  of  her,  he  said  that  he  was,  and  her  influence  would  g^radually 
soften  and  improve  his  character,  while  her  wealth  would  place  him  above 
the  reach  of  temptation,  and  the  responsibilities  that  it  would  bring  with 
it,  would  change  him  at  once  from  a  mere  pleasure-seeker  into  a  man  of 
business.  She  had  known  or  heard  of  many  instances  in  which  prosperity 
had  exercised  a  steadying  influence  on  character;  she  thought  of  a  certain 
scene  in  Shakspeare's  '*  Henry  the  Fifth,"  and  of  its  modem  parallels,  as 
she  softly  turned  the  handle  of  her  cousin's  door. 

Grace  Meadows  was  combing  her  hair  as  industriously  as  a  mermaid, 
and  sitting  near  the  half-open  window  that  looked  out  upon  the  little 
garden,  on  which  the  newly  risen  moon  was  shining. 

**  See,  Gracie,"  she  said,  as  the  twin  came  in,  '*  the  moon  is  near  the 
full,  and  we  are  to  travel  to  Deepdale  in  a  week,  so  we  shall  have  a  nice 
light  evening  if  we  should  be  out  late.  Do  you  know  what  time  the  tnun 
gets  to  Derby?" 

<^  William  Brooks  thinks  we  had  better  travel  by  the  mid-day  train 
that  gets  to  Derby  at  six  in  the  afternoon,"  Grace  replied.  "  There  is 
an  earlier  train,  but  it  is  very  slow,  and  it  stops  at  almost  every  station." 

"  I  say,  Gracie,  was  that  long  conversation  in  the  garden  all  about 
trains?  Because,  if  so,  you  must  be  a  walking  ^Bradshaw'  by  this 
time." 

'^  Leave  off  teasing,"  Grace  answered,  ^<  and  then  perhaps  I  will  tell 
you  something  about  it.     No,  it  was  not  all  about  trains." 

'^  I  thought  not.  And  is  it  all  settled?  And  am  I  to  see  in  Mr. 
Brooks  a  new  cousin,  really  and  truly  P" 

<<  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  instead  of  only  something.  First  be  said 
he  was  sorry  we  were  going  into  Deepdale,  because  he  was  going  to 
stay  in  town  this  summer,  and  he  had  hoped  to  have  seen  us  constantly. 
I  tried  to  quiz  him  a  little  bit  just  to  waid  off  what  was  coming,  but  be 
would  persist  in  saying  that  I  must  have  seen  how  fond  he  was  of  me| 
and  so  on." 

"  Details  to  be  supplied  by  the  imagination.  But  you  should  consider, 
Gracie,  that  I  have  never  had  an  offer,  so  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  fill 
in  the  outline  correctly." 

**  You  may  not  have  had  a  direct  offer,  dear,  but  you  know  that 
Robert  has  only  been  prevented  from  speaking  out  by  his  unfortunate 
shyness,  and  by  something  in  your  manner  that  has  repelled  him." 

Grace  Meadows  turned  upon  her  a  keen  and  penetrating  glance ;  her 
lips  moved,  as  if  to  speak,  but  she  checked  herself  in  time. 

'<  I  won't  say  that,  Gracie,  for  you  are  his  sister,"  she  said,  presently. 

^*  Yes,"  the  twin  answered,  "  and  something  more  than  a  sister. 
Once,  you  know,  we  lived  one  life  between  us,  and  even  now  I  feel  that 
strange  oneness^  sometimes  almost  as  a  kind  of  bondage." 

'*  Then  why  not  try  to  shake  it  off  p  I  have  often  noticed  and 
wondered  at  it,  and  now  you  have  spoken  of  it  openly,  and  I  may  speak 
too.  Why  not  make  a  strong  mental  effort,  and  nse  superior  to  this 
wretched  subjugation  of  your  will  to  another's  ?" 
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<<  Ah,  you  can't  understand/'  the  twin  interposed  here.  ''  I  feel  it  as 
one  sometimes  feels  the  bondage  of  the  body.  Have  you  never  felt  that 
it  would  be  awfully  jolly  to  shake  off  the  encumbering  mass  of  clay  and 
float  about,  free  and  disembodied?  But  that,  you  know,  would  be 
eeasing  to  exist,  and  so  with  the  parallel." 

Grace  Meadows  made  no  reply ;  she  was  wondering  whether  the  twin 
could  have  inherited  any  tioge  of  her  mother's  malady.  But  the  grey 
eyes  that  looked  into  hers  shone  clear  and  steadfast,  and  she  felt  instinc- 
tively that  the  evil  was  no  form  of  monomania,  but  an  influence  exercised 
from  without,  and  to  her  as  incomprehensible  as  it  was  painful. 


III. 

1.  F  B  ▲  I  D. 

The  moon  rose  higher,  and  the  shadows  deepened;  the  night  wore  on, 
and  still  the  cousins  talked. 

''And  have  you  told  grandmamma  yet  P"  Grace  Meadows  asked,  pre- 
sently. 

''  No.  I  roust  tell  her  before  long ;  it  will  be  right  to  do  so,  of 
course,  but  I  can't  feel  that  she  stands  at  all  in  the  place  of  a  parent  to 
me.  If  papa  were  still  with  us,  I  should  have  sent  William  at  once  to 
him,  but  now  that  I  have  lost  him  I  must  think  and  judge  for  myself." 

"  Yes,  and  I  think  that  you  have  judged  wisely.  You  may  be  sure 
that  I  like  William  Brooks  very,  very  much,  for  I  feel  contented  with  the 
engagement.     He  is  almost  good  enough  for  Gracie." 

*'  Gracie"  smiled. 

"  I  have  known  him  such  a  very  long  time,  you  know :  I  can't  re- 
member the  time  when  I  was  not  fond  of  him.  How  strange  those  mar- 
riages seem  that  are  made  up  suddenly,  after  a  short  acquaintance." 

"  I  don't  altogether  agree  with  you  there,"  Grace  Meadows  answered. 
**  I  think  that  kindred  natures  may  quickly  find  out  their  affinity ;  but  I 
know  that  you  are  very  dependent  upon  old  associations." 

"Yes,  more  than  most ,  people,"  the  twin  assented;  "and  in  matters 
relating  to  love  and  marriage  the  feeling  is  so  strong  with  me,  that  ray 
pleasure  in  reading  Shakspeare  is  diminished  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  his  characters  conceive  their  unalterable  attachments,  Rosalind  and 
Orlando,  for  example.  Eancy  being  introduced  to  a  nice  young  man, 
and  feeling  instantly  that  your  destiny  required  you  to  marry  him,  or  to 
be  miserable  all  your  life  !" 

Both  the  girls  laughed  heartily. 

"  But  this  does  not  spoil  Shakspeare  for  me,"  Grace  Meadows  replied, 
**  because  I  feel  an  under-current  of  fatality  running  through  the  tale. 
The  nice  young  man  is  brought  forward  at  the  right  moment  by  circum- 
stances over  which  he  has  no  control ;  he  has  to  fall  in  love  and  to  be 
fallen  in  love  with,  and  in  doing  the  one  and  submitting  to  the  other,  he 
does  but  bow  to  the  decrees  of  Fate.  It  had  all  been  preordained,  and 
probably  for  the  best." 

But  a  cloud  had  come  over  the  twin's  face ;  on  this  point  she  was  more 
than  usually  sensitive. 

"  Don't  talk  about  Fate,  dear,  and  especially  not  to-night,"  she  said 
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"to  my  fancy,  Fate  is  a  vague  and  threatening  spectre,  whose  business  it 
is  to  come  between  uS  and  our  chances  of  earthly  happiness." 

G-race  Meadows  hastened  to  make  war  against  such  gloomy  sentiments 
uttered  on  this  night,  of  all  nights  in  the  year.  She  knew  that  reasoning 
would  be  quite  thrown  away,  so  she  tried  the  effect  of  a  few  playM 
words,  and  soon  brought  back  a  smile  to  the  face  before  her. 

But  Fate  was  very  near  them  then— even  at  the  door. 

The  twin  would  not  yet  abandon  her  brother's  cause  as  hopeless,  and 
she  made  a  final  effort  for  his  sake  before  she  left  her  cousin's  room. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  just  once,"  she  began,  "  to  think  as  favourably  as 
you  can  of  what  Robert  wishes  so  much.  Let  me  tell  you  all  the  truth. 
Ue  owes  some  money  that  he  cannot  pay ;  he  has  his  faults,  like  other 
people,  and  they  are  very  much  on  the  surface,  but  I  don't  think  they  are 
worse  faults  on  that  account.  Any  one  can  see  that  he  is  rough  and  un- 
polished, for  he  has  not  been  thrown  much  in  the  society  of  refined  and 
educated  women;  he  has  not  been  very  steady,  having  had  no  great 
motive  to  steadiness  ever  set  before  him;  but  he  is  attached  to  you  in  his 
undemonstrative  way " 

"  Undemonstrative !"  Grace  Meadows  exclaimed.  And  then  she 
coughed  and  checked  herself;  she  had  been  going  to  say  that  he  was 
demonstratively  rude  and  disagreeable. 

**  In  his  undemonstrative  way,"  the  twin  continued.  "  And  if  yoo 
could  return  the  attachment,  I  do  not  think  that  you  would  ever  have  to 
repent  marrying  him.  He  would  then  be  freed  from  the  many  tempta- 
tions  that  now  appeal  to  him,  sometimes  too  successfully ;  constant  asso- 
ciation with  you  would  correct  all  surface  faults  of  speech  and  manner, 
a  very  little  of  your  large  inheritance  would  set  him  free  from  all  past 
embarrassments,  and  his  position  as  your  husband  would  supply  the 
Strongest  motives  for  future  steadiness.  Could  you,  dear,  do  you  think 
you  could  ?"  And  her  eyes  dilated  with  a  hope  that  was  urged  on  by  a 
secret  and  unconfessed  fear. 

"  No,"  Grace  Meadows  replied  at  once.  '*  You  have  been  very  frank 
and  honest  with  me,  Gracie ;  now  let  me  be  so  with  you.  I  not  only  do 
not  love  him,  but  I  positively  dislike  him.  I  cannot  help  it,  although  he 
is  my  cousin  and  your  twin-brother.  I  should  look  forward  to  this  journey 
into  Deepdale  with  far  greater  pleasure  if  he  were  not  to  be  with  us. 
Now  I  have  told  you  the  truth,  and  is  it  possible  that  you  can  still  wish 
me  to  take  him  for  a  husband  ?" 

The  twin  answered  quietly,  "  No."  There  was  silence  for  some 
moments,  and  then  she  rose,  and  with  trembling  fingers  lighted  a  match 
and  her  candle,  for  until  now  the  girls  had  been  talking  by  the  light  of 
the  moon.  Her  voice  was  strangely  low  and  unsteady  as  she  wished 
Grace  Meadows  a  faint  good  night ;  she  knew  that  the  unknown  some- 
thing which  she  feared  could  not  now  be  averted,  and  she  did  not  know 
whether  it  could  be  resisted. 

A  fair  future  seemed  to  be  mapped  out  before  her ;  the  dream  of  her 
girlhood  had  taken  form  and  substance,  and  her  heart  should  have  been 
filled  with  the  fulness  of  content.  But  a  great  dread  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  her  mind,  a  shapeless  terror,  that  scarcely  let  her  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  new  hopes  and  prospects  that  should  have  absorbed  aH 
her  thoughts.  The  moon  had  set,  and  the  early  daylight  of  a  summer 
morning  had  looked  in  at  her  window  before  she  went  to  sleep ;  troubled 
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deep,  for  in  the  land  of  dreams  that  formless  dread  arrayed  itself  in 
strange,  distorted  shapes,  and  she  saw  herself  now  forging  a  document 
which  was  to  express  the  consent  of  Grace  Meadows  to  the  marriage  with 
Robert ;  and  now  fabricating  evidence  to  prove  that  the  marriage  had 
already  taken  place.  In  all  these  feverish  dreams  she  saw  one  thing  dis- 
tinctly, she  saw  herself  acting  and  moving  under  the  control  of  another 
will,  unable  to  escape  from  its  influence,  and,  worst  of  all,  unwilling  to 
do  so.  And  this  idea  ran  through  the  whole,  and  made  a  kind  of  keynote 
to  which  every  one  of  the  dreary  variations  would  return.  When  she 
came  out  of  her  room  in  the  morning,  Robert  was  waiting  for  her  on  the 
stairs. 

"  Well  ?"  he  observed,  interrogatively. 

"  It  is  not  well,  Robert,  as  far  as  your  wish  is  concerned.  I  urged 
Grace  Meadows  to  the  very  utmost,  and  she  told  me  in  reply  that  she 
'  did  not  and  could  not  love  you,  and  more  than  this,  that  her  feeling 
towards  you  did  not  even  amount  to  ordinary  liking;  she  asked  me 
whether,  under  those  circumstances,  I  could  still  urge  her  to  consent  to 
the  marriage,  and  I  was  obliged  to  answer  that  I  could  not  do  so." 

She  spoke  rapidly,  feeling  anxious  to  give  utterance  to  the  whole  un- 
palatable truth,  and  to  get  it  over. 

Robert  looked  at  her  fixedly,  with  a  face  that  darkened  every  moment; 
then  he  muttered  an  oath,  and  hastily  descended  the  remaining  stairs. 
All  that  day  he  neither  looked  at  nor  spoke  to  either  of  the  girls,  but 
lounged  restlessly  from  room  to  room,  frequently  whistling,  and  some- 
times casting  a  scowl  towards  his  sister.  Mrs.  Ashton  was  evidently 
uneasy,  not  knowing  what  had  happened;  she  made  sprightly  little 
attempts  to  draw  Robert  into  conversation,  and  finding  him  impracticable, 
she  addressed  herself  to  Grace  Meadows. 

"  What  a  sweet  collar  you  are  working,  love,  and  what  an  ingenious 
plan  that  is  ;  at  a  little  distance  it  looks  exactly  like  Brussels  lace.  You 
put  the  muslin  over  the  net,  do  you  not  P" 

'^  Yes,  grandmamma,  and  sew  all  round  the  pattern,  and  then  cut  out 
the  muslin  between.  But  I  have  been  three  weeks  doing  this  half  of  it, 
I  am  so  lazy,  and  it  is  so  hot." 

"  You  are  never  lazy,  my  love  ;  but  the  weather  is  trying,  as  you  say ; 
see  what  an  effect  it  has  on  poor  dear  Robert.  The  great  heat  always 
tried  him,  even  when  he  was  quite  a  little  boy,  it  made  him  sleep  badly, 
and  then  he  would  be  restless  and  out  of  spirits  the  next  day.  I  think, 
too,  that  there  is  something  on  his  mind  just  now,  although  he  does  not 
complain  of  it." 

"  Perhaps  so.  I  think  1*11  go  up  to  my  room  for  a  little  while,  now 
that  the  sun  is  off  that  side  of  the  house.     Will  you  come,  Gracie  ?" 

"  Presently,"  the  twin  answered ;  "  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  grand- 
mamma first." 

And  as  Grace  Meadows  left  the  room,  the  old  lady  rustled  up  to  the 
twin,  anxious  to  hear  some  news  of  the  progress  of  Robert's  suit — if  suit 
it  could  be  called.  Once  more  Grace  told  her  tale  quickly,  and  "got  it 
over." 

"  Last  night  I  walked  a  little  while  in  the  garden  with  William 
Brooks,  and  he  said  that  before  I  went  to  Deepdale  he  wanted  to 
know  whether  I  would  consent,  after  a  time,  to  be  his  wife.  I  have 
liked  him  very  much  ever  since  we  were  both  quite  children,  and  I  told 
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him  80.  It  was  getting  late,  and  he  seemed  not  to  wish  to  come  up. 
stairs  again,  so  I  said  I  would  tell  you  myself.  You  do  not  see  any  ob- 
jection to  the  engagement,  do  you,  grandmamma  p" 

''  No,  no,  except  that  I  think  you  might  have  consulted  me  a  little 
sooner.  However,  the  Brooks  are  rich.  I  did  not  think  yea  would 
have  done  so  well.  You  must  have  a  hetter  black  silk — two,  I  should 
say — and  a  more  stylish  crape  honnet ;  the  one  that  you  are  wearing 
will  do  for  country  walks  in  Deepdale."  She  looked  with  new  eyes  at 
the  twin,  hetrothed  now  to  the  son  of  a  rich  man  like  Mr.  Brooks.  "  And 
now,  if  I  could  only  know  that  Rohert's  little  affair  was  going  on  well  1" 
she  added,  piously  joining  her  hands,  as  if  she  made  upon  the  spot  a 
liberal  offer  to  Heaven  of  the  remnant  of  her  days. 

But  Providence  did  not  appear  to  take  kindly  to  the  bargain,  for 
Bobert  just  then  coming  in,  and  glancing  at  the  chair  in  which  Grace 
Meadows  had  been  sitting,  exclaimed : 

"  So  she's  gone "  (here  followed  something  that  was  not  a  hlesang 

on  the  heiress),  '^  and  I  suppose  she's  been  telling  you  that  she's  made 
up  her  mind  to  throw  me  over." 

''  No,"  Mrs.  Ashton  answered  in  alarm,  '*  she  has  said  notlung  of  the 
kind.     Why,  how  is  this  ?     Cannot  Grace  manage  it  for  you  ?" 

"  Grace  be  — — "  But  Mrs.  Ashton  stopped  him,  for  the  twin  was 
now  a  person  of  some  consequence.  '*  We  can  make  allowance  for  your 
feelings,"  she  said,  '^  but  do  not  be  violent ;  let  us  hear  the  state  of 
affairs." 

*'  I'm  not  good  enough  for  her,  I  suppose,  or  else  she's  got  somebody 
else  in  her  eye.  Ask  Aer,"  indicating  his  sister  by  a  backward  bend  of 
his  thumb. 

'*  Explain  what  he  alludes  to,  my  love." 

Grace  was  distrait  for  a  moment ;  she  was  trying  to  recollect  whether 
Mrs.  Ashton  had  ever  called  her  **  my  love"  before.  Then  she  briefly 
related  the  substance  of  her  conversation  with  Grace  Meadows.  Mis. 
Ashton  reflected. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  presently,  '^  that  we  have  been  a  little  too  hasty 
in  proposing  the  marriage,  when  Eobert  really  has  not  begun  to  pay  her 
the  slightest  attention.  Let  Robert  begin  from  this  very  hour  to  behave 
to  her  like  a  suitor  who  is  in  real  earnest,  and  after  a  time  Grace  must 
try  again." 

But  Grace  positively  declined  to  try  again,  after  the  very  explicit 
declaration  of  her  cousin's  sentiments,  to  which  she  had  listened  the 
night  before,  and  she  hastened  to  escape  from  the  room,  saying  that  she 
had  done  all  she  could,  and  that  the  subject  distressed  her.  She  did  not 
feel  safe  till  she  had  locked  her  door,  and  so  placed  a  harrier,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  between  herself  and  the  unknown  something  that  she 
dreaded.  Her  thoughts  flew,  naturally,  to  William  Brooks ;  she  knew 
that  he  would  help  her  in  any  emergency,  and  she  half  determined  to 
refuse  to  go  to  Deepdale,  and  thus  place  herself  at  a  distance  from 
him.  But  again  she  recollected  that  it  would  appear  selfish  to  decline  to 
accompany  Grace  Meadows,  that  she  might  remain  near  her  lover. 

While  she  pondered  over  these  things  the  schemers  down-stairs  dis- 
cussed many  plans — none  of  them  very  practicable  ones — ^for  bringing 
about  the  marriage  that  they  desired.  Mrs.  Ashton  was  still  of  opinion 
ihat  much  might  be  done  by  Bobert  himself,  if  he  would  only  practise 
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the  gentle  art  of  love-making ;  but  Robert  declared  tbat  be  should  only 
be  making  an  ass  of  himself  for  nothing,  and  that  some  other  way  must 
be  thought  of.  He  asked  some  questions  that  suggested  an  unscru- 
pulousness  from  which  even  Mrs.  Ashton  shrank  ;  amongst  other  things, 
AC  vranted  to  know  whether  Grace  Meadows  could  make  a  will,  and  was 
told  that  she  could  not  do  so  for  two  years ;  he  then  asked  to  whom  her 
property  would  revert,  supposing  that  she  died  unmarried,  before  the  age 
of  twenty-one ;  but  Mrs.  Ashton  explained  that  such  an  event  would  in 
no  degree  benefit  him,  and  he  sealed  her  information  with  a  curse. 

When  the  two  girls  came  down-stairs,  dressed  for  dinner,  the  pair  were 
talking  together  in  low  and  unusually  earnest  tones ;  the  twin  noticed 
them  with  something  like  an  involuntary  shudder,  that  agitated  both 
mind  and  body,  and  when  William  Brooks  made  his  appearance,  later  in 
the  evening,  he  found  her  no  longer  intent  on  listening  to  the  soft 
whispers  of  love  and  hope,  but  weighed  down  with  a  presentiment  of 
coming  evil,  the  nature  of  which  she  either  could  not  or  would  not  guess 
at.  He  was  puzzled,  and  at  first  a  good  deal  disappointed ;  but  pre- 
sently he  remembered  that  her  nature  was  sensitive  and  easily  depressed, 
and  he  supposed  that  their  newly-born  happiness  had  awakened  in  her 
mind  some  degree  of  that  mysterious  fear  that  underlies  the  richest  giha 
of  Fate.  He  thought,  too,  that  she  was  looking  ill,  and  would  probably 
be  the  better  for  change  of  air,  and  he  earnestly  opposed  her  wistful 
suggestion  that  she  might  remain  in  London,  and  so  be  near  him, 
instead  of  going  to  Deepdale. 

IV. 

GRACE  MEADOWS*  DREAM. 

A  VERY  trifling  circumstance  which  happened  at  this  time  contributed 
to  place  the  ball  at  Robert's  feet.  Mrs.  Ashton  had  decided  that  it 
would  "look  well"  for  the  housemaid  to  accompany  the  two  girls  as 
their  waiting-woman  and  special  attendant,  and  arrangements  had  been 
made  accoi^ingly;  but  it  happened  that  Robert,  returning  from  a 
journey  to  the  city  in  a  very  ill  humour,  protested  in  vigorous  terms 
against  this  addition  to  the  travelling  party,  and  announced  his  intention 
of/'  cutting  the  whole  concern"  if  another  woman  and  her  boxes  had  to 
be  looked  after.  Mrs.  Ashton,  anxious  to  smoothe  away  his  ill  temper 
before  Grace  Meadows  had  an"  opportunity  of  observing  it,  hastily  pro- 
mised to  give  up  the  idea  of  sending  a  servant  with  them.  After  all  it 
was  not  really  necessary,  and  it  was  possible  that  the  Renshaws  might 
not  be  able  conveniently  to  receive  her ;  the  dear  girls  were  both  so  un- 
assuming, and  so  very  helpful,  that  really — and  so  on. 

The  twin,  coming  into  the  room  at  this  moment,  overheard  the  subject 
of  discussion,  and  was  instantly  conscious  of  a  strong  and  unaccountable 
desire  to  take  the  servant  as  one  of  their  party.  It  seemed  to  herself 
that  the  instinct  of  fear  prompted  her  to  secure  the  girl's  company — a 
strange  instinct,  surely,  for  the  servant  herself  was  giddy  and  thoughtless, 
like  the  average  of  girls  of  her  age  and  station,  and  would  have  been  a 
broken  reed  to  depend  upon  in  any  emergency.  Not  the  less  earnestly, 
however,  did  Grace  plead  that  she  might  still  be  permitted  to  go  with 
them. 

**  We  can  make  her  useful  in  so  many  ways,"  she  urged,  *'  and  on  the 
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joarney  she  will  look  after  our  boxes  and  her  own,  so  that  Robert  will 
haye  less  to  do,  instead  of  more." 

^*  I  won't  have  her,"  Robert  doggedly  repeated.  "  It's  a  banged 
nuisance  to  have  to  go  at  all." 

Shopping  and  packing  filled  up  the  next  few  days.  The  elder  Graoe 
was  perpetually  consulting  a  certain  pocket-book  of  Russian  leather,  the 
gift  of  William  Brooks,  in  which  she  kept  lists  of  things  to  be  bought, 
things  to  be  packed,  and  general  memoranda.  Long  afterwards  William 
remembered  having  seen  her,  almost  at  the  last,  with  this  pocket-book  m 
her  hand ;  he  remembered  that  the  elastic  band  which  secured  it  had 
been  broken  off,  and  that  Grace  had  substituted  a  band  of  canvas,  with 
her  initials  worked  upon  it  Grace  heard  no  more  of  Robert's  plans,  aad 
his  silence  oppressed  her  more  than  a  knowledge  of  them  would  have 
done,  for  they  were  at  this  time  unformed  and  impracticable.  But  Fate 
played  into  Robert's  hands. 

Grace  was  still  pleading,  with  an  earnestness  that  surprised  herself 
against  the  proposed  change  in  their  plans,  when  Grace  Meadows  came 
into  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Ashton  hastened  to  close  the  argument,  and  to 
prevent  any  further  display  of  ill  humour  from  Robert. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  love,  that  perhaps  you  would  not  mind  doing 
without  Mary,  as  the  Renshaws  have  plenty  of  servants.  I  know  I  shall 
feel  a  little  lonely  and  nervous  when  you  are  gone,  and  I  shrink  from 
the  idea  of  being  left  quite  alone  in  the  house,  as  I  should  be  when  Saiah 
went  out,  if  you  took  Mary  with  you." 

Grace  Meadows  looked  surprised. 

"  Why,  grandmamma,  it  was  you  who  proposed  that  Mary  should  go 
with  us.  We  are  not  used  to  anything  in  the  way  of  a  lady's-maid,  and 
we  do  not  want  her  at  all ;  only  I  am  sorry  that  you  proposed  it,  for  she 
will  be  so  disappointed." 

Mrs.  Ashton  promised  to  make  amends  to  Mary  for  the  disappoint- 
ment, and  went  down  to  the  kitchen  to  acquaint  her  with  the  change  in 
their  plans,  before  Grace  could  urge  her  point  any  further. 

The  last  evening  came,  and  William  Brooks  was  invited  to  spend  it 
with  them  ;  but  the  hours  passed  slowly,  and  the  little  party  appeared  to 
be  ill  at  ease,  from  some  unexplained  reason.  No  one  listened  to  Mn. 
Ashton's  platitudes  about  parting  to  meet  again ;  Robert  preserved  a 
sullen  silence,  or  answered,  when  spoken  to,  with  a  half-articulate  gro^ ; 
the  twin  was  weighed  down  by  forebodings  that  she  could  not  excMrcnse 
or  explain,  and  William  Brooks  watched  her  closely,  feeling  sure  that 
she  must  be  out  of  health,  unless  she  had  some  cause  for  anxiety  tiiat 
she  was  concealing  from  him.  Even  Grace  Meadows  was  grave  and 
almost  sad,  in  sympathy  with  the  depressing  influences  that  surroundsd 
her,  and  it  was  almost  a  relief  when  the  clock  struck  ten,  and  Mrs.  Ashton 
advised  the  girls  to  retire  early,  to  prepare,  by  a  good  night's  rest,  for  the 
fatigues  of  the  next  day. 

At  that  hint  William  Brooks  rose  to  take  leave,  but  he  was  quite  de- 
termined to  speak  to  Grace  alone,  though  but  for  a  moment ;  and  at  a 
whispered  word^  from  him  she  went  down-stairs  to  open  the  door  for 
him  herself. 

V  "What  is  the  matter  with  you  all?"  he  asked;  «or  rather,  what  is 
the  matter  with  my  little  Grade?  She  is  either  ill  or  sorrowful — which 
is  it?" 
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"  I  am  not'ill,"  Grace  answered,  trying  to  smile,  "  but  I  do  feel  de- 
pressed and  out  of  spirits;  I  am  sorry  to  go  away  from  you,  you  know." 

^  Yes  ;  but  that  is  not  all,"  he  insisted. 

"  No,  it  is  not.  The  truth  is,  that  I  haye  been  fretting  partly  about 
Bobert's  money  matters  :  he  has  been  imprudent  and  extravagant ;  very 
extravagant,  I  fear."  ^ 

'^  Perhaps  I  can  help  him.  I  must  have  a  long  talk  with  him  when 
you  return,  and  see  what  I  can  do.     Is  that  really  all,  Gracie  ?" 

"No— not  all.  He  is  anxious  to  marry  Grace  Meadows,  as  you 
know,  and  she  positively  refuses  even  to  think  over  what  he  wishes." 

"  It  is  better  that  she  should  positively  refuse  than  that  she  should  leave 
room  for  false  hopes.  They  are  very,  very  unsuited  to  each  other,  and 
marriage  without  love  is  a  dreadful  thing.  You  would  not  wish  such  a 
fate  for  either  of  them,  dear  ?" 

^'No.     But  I  wish  that  Robert  would  take  his  refusal,  instead  of 

xoaking  some  plan  to  get  her  to  change  her  mind,  oi>— or 1  don't 

know  exactly  what  it  is  I  fear,  but  it  makes  me  miserable." 

"  You  are  nervous,  Gracie,  and  not  quite  well,  I  think.  If  Eobert  had 
any  plan  of  that  kind  on  hand  he  would  not  be  so  dull  and  dejected  as  he  is 
now;  any  one  can  see  that  matters  have  gone  wrong  with  him,  and  that 
he  is  brooding  over  his  defeat,  instead  of  forming  new  plans  and  new 
hopes.  And  what  plan  could  he  possibly  think  of?  Grace  Meadows 
has  a  will  of  her  own,  has  she  not  ?" 

**  Yes ;  but  I  fear  so  many  things,  some  that  I  cannot  put  in  words, 
even  to  myself." 

<<  You  are  nervous  and  low-spirited,  that  is  about  the  truth.  Is  all  your 
packing  done  ?" 

"Yes,  all." 

"  That  is  well ;  now  promise  me  not  to  sit  up  late,  but  to  give  yourself 
at  least  the  chance  of  a  good  night's  rest.  You  have  not  had  good 
nights  lately?" 

Grace  shook  her  head. 

"  I  thought  not,  and  now  I  know  that  you  have  been  tormenting  yourself 
with  imaginary  fears,  and  that  your  nervous  system  is  unduly  susceptible. 
Probably  this  visit  to  the  Renshaws  is  about  the  best  thing  for  you,  espe- 
inally  if  you  go  out  every  day,  and  interest  yourself  in  your  surroundings. 
Then  when  you  return  to  London  with  a  little  stock  of  health  and  spirits, 
I  will  make  certain  business  arrangements  that  I  have  been  contemplating, 
which  will  do  away  with  any  necessity  for  delaying  our  marriage.  It  will 
1m  better  for  us  to  marry  soon,  even  with  a  smaller  income  than  we  might 
otherwise  have  started  with.  The  atmosphere  of  your  present  home  is  not 
good  for  you,  Gracie." 

She  mutely  assented.  It  seemed  to  her  excited  fancy  that  a  dream  of 
love  and  hope  lay  stretched  before  her,  like  some  fair  and  glittering  scene 
in  a  panorama,  that  will  prove  to  be  mere  delusion  on  a  nearer  approach ; 
es  like  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  that  mocks  the  weary  traveller  with 
a  semblance  of  wavy  boughs  and  rippling  water.  She  tried  to  speak 
cheerfully,  but  the  words  died  upon  her  lips ;  Mrs.  Ashton's  voice  was 
lieard,  calling  for  her  up-stairs,  and  William  Brooks  hastily  took  leave, 
whispering  last  words  of  hope  and  courage. 

"  There  is  very  little  use  in  telling  her  not  to  fret,"  he  soliloquised,  as 
ha  walked  towards  a  cab-stand;  "she  is  not  able  at  present  to  bear  up 
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against  these  unreal  fears  and  vague  impressions  of  evil.  There  is  gene- 
ridly  some  physical  cause  for  so  much  mental  depression,  but  in  her  case 
I  really  think  that  the  inexplicable  influence  that  cub  of  a  brother  has 
over  her  is  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  Well,  once  let  her  come  back 
from  Deepdale,  and  she  shall  be  taken  altogether  away  from  him;  we 
could  marry  and  be  comfortable  on — ^let  me  sec  "  His  reflections 
were  broken  by  the  opportune  appearance  of  an  empty  cab. 

That  night  the  twin,  following  the  good  advice  that  she  had  received, 
retired  early,  and  tried  to  forget  her  forebodings  in  sleep.  But  for  a 
long  time  her  eyes  refused  to  close ;  a  suffocating  dread  seemed  to  oppress 
her,  at  last  even  with  a  sense  of  bodily  discomfort,  and  it  was  long  before 
the  mists  of  coming  sleep  would  spread  their  soft  veil  between  her  weary 
eyes  and  the  outer  world.  She  was  on  the  border-land,  where  memory 
fades  into  a  dream,  when  she  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  cry  of  distress,  so 
sudden  and  piercing  that  in  a  moment  she  was  wide  awake,  and  hastily 
quitting  her  bed,  she  wrapped  herself  in  a  dressing-gown,  uncertam 
whether  the  sound  had  been  but  the  creation  of  her  own  fancy.  But  a 
door  opened,  and  then  another,  showing  that  other  inmates  of  the  house 
bad  been  roused,  and  soon  she  heard  Mrs.  Ashton  demand,  in  a  voice 
that  quavered  with  fright,  whether  any  one  knew  what  was  the  mattor. 

The  twin's  first  thought  was  for  Grace  Meadows,  and  she  hastily 
glided  down  the  passage  that  separated  her  room  from  her  cousin's.  She 
found  Grace  Meadows  sitting  up  in  bed  with  a  scared  and  terrified  ex- 
pression, her  eyes  wide  open,  and  her  features  at  first  almost  unre- 
cognisable from  the  new  and  strange  expression  stamped  upon  them— 
the  expression,  Grace  afterwards  said,  of  one  who  has  just  been  face  to 
face  with  some  great  horror. 

^^  Was  it  you  that  cried  out,  dear  ?"  she  asked,  trying  to  speak  in  a 
steady  and  reassuring  tone. 

**  Did  I  cry  out  P  I  don't  know  that  I  did,  but  I  have  had  a  terrible 
fright.  I  was  asleep,  and  not  dreaming  of  anything,  I  believe,  when  all 
at  once  I  was  awakened  by  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  a  struggle  for 
breath " 

«  Yes— and  then?" 

'*  Then  I  opened  my  eyes ;  the  day  was  breaking,  as  you  see,  and  I 
saw  great  billows  of  smoke  rolling  across  the  room,  black,  suffocatmg 
smoke,  that  swelled  out  towards  me,  and  would  not  let  me  breathe ;  it 
wrapped  round  me,  so  that  I  could  not  even  see  the  windows.  There  was 
a  noise  in  my  ears  as  of  the  hissing  and  crackling  of  burning  wood,  and 
all  at  once  a  tongue  of  fire  leaped  out  of  the  smoke  and  blazed  against  my 
face.  I  could  not  even  try  to  escape ;  my  senses  were  failing  me,  bi^ 
still  some  deadly  fascination  prompted  me  to  {^lW  forward  into  the  smoke 
and  flame,  and  that  is  all  that  I  can  remember." 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  tap  at  the  door :  the  twin  opened  it,  and 
found  Mrs.  Ashton,  white  and  shivering,  on  the  other  side. 

"  Oh  dear,  what  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?  Was  it  either  of  you  that  cried 
out?" 

*'  Yes,"  the  twin  answered,  *<  it  was  Grace  Meadows ;  she  had  a  dream, 
or  an  attack  of  nightmare,  that  is  all,  grandmamma."  And  with  some 
difficulty  she  quieted  the  old  lady,  and  persuaded  her  to  return  to  her 
room. 

Then  she  went  back  to  Grace  Meadows,  who  was  becoming  more 
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tranquil,  though  still  under  the  influence  of  the  dream  or  nightmare ;  she 
Yery  carefully  examined  the  room,  but  found  no  smell  or  vestige  of  smoke 
or  fire.     '^  It  was  a  dream,"  she  concluded. 

"  It  was  not  a  dream,"  Grace  Meadows  persisted.  "  People  don't 
dream  with  their  eyes  open,  do  they  ?  Oh,  Gracie,  don't  go  away  from 
me — stay  with  me  till  it  is  time  to  get  up." 

The  twin  readily  consented,  and  she  tried  to  compose  and  quiet  the 
terrified  girl  by  repeating  instances  that  she  had  read*of  or  heard  related, 
of  the  impressions  produced  by  vivid  dreaming  being  sustained  for  a 
moment  af^er  the  dreamer  had  awakened.  But  when  her  steady  voice 
and  reassuring  words  had  set  Grace  Meadows'  fluttering  heart  at  rest, 
then  she  began  to  ask  whether  her  own  reasoning  had  convinced  herself, 
and  she  found  that  it  had  not.  She  did  not  believe  that  it  had  been  a 
dream,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  could  not  in  the  least  account  for  it, 
or  connect  it  in  any  way  with  the  subject  of  her  fears  and  foreboding^. 
No  real  smoke  or  fire  could  have  been  in  the  room  without  leaving  some 
evidence  behind  it ;  she  did  not  believe  it  possible  for  a  trick  to  have  been 
played  to  frighten  Grace  Meadows ;  and  even  supposing  that  such  a  thing 
were  feasible,  she  did  not  see  that  any  object  could  be  gained  by  simply 
frightening  her.  She  came  to  no  conclusion  at  all,  except  that  in  her 
heart  she  did  not  believe  in  the  dream  theory.  Her  eyes  were  heavy  and 
sleep-laden  when  she  was  summoned  to  rise,  and  to  see  about  the  many 
last  things  that  have  to  be  attended  to  just  before  a  journey.  Grace 
Meadows  was  at  first  depressed  and  silent,  but  soon  the  bustle  of  prepa- 
ration, and  the  prospect  of  the  change,  now  so  near  at  hand,  restored  her 
spirits  to  their  natural  level,  and  she  laughed  and  talked  as  if  no  unreal 
terror  had  looked  in  upon  her  through  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning. 

"  Now,  Gracie,  what  are  you  packing  up  there  ?  Sandwiches  ?  What 
a  provident  old  dear  it  is !  As  if  there  were  not  plenty  of  refreshment 
stations  on  the  way.  To  be  sure  they  give  you  the  soup  so  hot  that  you 
cannot  eat  it,  and  hurry  you  back  to  your  place  before  it  begins  to  cool ; 
if  they  do  that  to-day,  I  shall  certainly  take  the  soup  with  me,  and  eat  it 
in  the  train." 

"  Out  of  your  boot,  perhaps,"  the  twin  suggested. 

'<  No,  out  of  their  plate  or  basin ;  I  shall  leave  it  in  the  carriage,  and 
they  can  look  out  for  it  when  the  train  returns." 

In  this  way  Grace  Meadows  rattled  on  while  the  twin  made  her  quiet 
preparations  with  a  strange  sinking  at  her  heart. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  the  luggage-laden  cab  stood  at  the  door, 
Robert  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  a  hasty  search  through  the  house 
resulted  in  his  being  discovered  in  the  dining-room,  viciously  gnawing  at 
his  nails.  On  being  summoned  to  take  his  place  in  the  cab,  he  first 
scowled  at  the  servant,  and  then  abruptly  rose  and  strode  towards  the 
cab,  in  the  front  of  which  he  seated  himself  without  a  word  of  farewell  to 
Mrs.  Ashton,  who  was  lavishing  tearful  adieux  on  the  two  girls. 

**  He  won't  trust  himself  to  say  good-bye,  poor  dear,"  she  whispered 
to  Grace  Meadows ;  *'  he  prefers  to  get  it  over  in  silence." 

Grace  Meadows  thought  that  she  would  have  preferred  to  do  so  too ; 
bat  at  last  she  got  away  from  Mrs.  Ashton's  wordy  farewells,  and  pro« 
ceeded  to  take  her  place  in  the  cab— not  an  easy  matter,  for  Robert  had 
managed  to  take  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  front  seat,  and  was  using  the 
back  one  as  a  footstool. 
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"  Can    you    contrive  tof  make  room  for  me  ?"    she  asked,  good 
humouredly. 

Robert  slowly  turned  his  head  and  surveyed  her  with  a  scowl,  but  did 
not  move.     The  situation  was  becoming  embarrassing,  when  the  twira., 
who  had  been  busy  up  to  the  last  moment,  came  to  the  cab,  and  %&^ 
matters  right  by  quietly  displacing  Robert's  feet,  and  seating  herself  oxa 
the  cushion  that  they  had  lately  occupied.     Then  with  a  wluspered  wor<3 
she  induced  him  to  make  room  on  the  front  seat  for  Grace  Meadows,  wko 
took  her  place  beside  him,  well  content  to  endure  his  bearishness,  whieli 
seemed  to  assure  her  that  he  would  not  attempt  any  demonstrations  of  a 
lover-like  nature.     A  long  drive  through  monotonously  hot  and  noisjr 
streets  brought  them  at  last  to  the  Euston- square  station,  where  Robert 
swore  at  the  porters,  and  thus  fulfilled  his  mission  of  ''  seeing  after  the 
boxes."     There  was  not  an  empty  compartment  in  the  train,  and  boib 
the  girls  felt  that  the  presence  of  fellow-travellers  would  be  a  relief;  for 
Robert  did  not  at  any  time  possess  the  qualities  which  make  a  person 
companionable,  and  just  now  his  depression  showed  itself  in  an  amount 
of  ill  humour  that  was  excessive,  even  for  him.     Their  travelling  com- 
panions consisted  of  a  lady,  a  nurse,  and  a  little  girl,  all  bound  for  Rugby, 
and  the  child  soon  contrived  to  loosen  the  silent  tongues  of  the  grown-up 
people,  Robert,  of  course,  excepted.    And  as  the  rattling  train  bore  them 
swiftly  on,  past  yellow  corn-fields  and  breezy  downs,  and  parks  and  pas- 
tures, with  their  groups  of  plumy  trees,  Grace  Meadows,  herself  a  town- 
reared  lassie,  constantly  called  the  attention  of  the  twin  to  some  new 
feature  in  the  changing  landscape ;  the  "  tame"  English  scenery,  steeped 
in  the  light  and  glow  of  the  English  summer,  seemed  to  her  almost  too 
beautifiil  to  be  real,  as  its  varied  features  rushed  swiftly  past  her,  and 
melted  into  the  green  and  golden  distance.     The  day  wore  on,  the  little 
station  of  Burrowash  was  not  far  off,  and  Grace  Meadows,  looking  at  her 
watch,  was  confidently  predicting  a  punctual  arrival  at  Derby,  when  all 
at  once  the  carriages  began  to  sway  from  side  to  side,  and  the  engine  to 
utter  hoarse  and  broken  pufis.     Just  as  the  passengers  were  beginning 
to  feel  some  degree  of  alarm,  the  movement  of  the  train  became  per- 
ceptibly slower,  and  at  last,  by  slow  degrees,  it  stopped  altogether. 

The  two  girls,  both  at  one  window,  anxiously  inquired  the  cause  of 
this  interruption. 

"  Engine  broke  down,  mum,"  laconically  answered  the  guard. 

In  reply  to  the  eager  questionings  of  some  nervous  old  ladies,  the  man 
further  informed  them  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  a  messenger 
had  been  despatched  to  the  station-master  at  Burrowash,  who  would  send 
w8rd  to  Derby  that  another  engine  was  immediately  wanted. 

But  it  happened  from  some  cause  or  another  that  the  engine  did  not 
arrive  until  between  three  and  four  hours  had  wearily  passed  away;  t^e 
traffic  on  that  portion  of  the  line  was  stopped,  and  everything  was  done 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  prisoners,  so  that,  as  Grace  Meadows  plain- 
tively observed,  they  had  not  even  the  excitement  of  danger  to  keep  their 
spirits  up.  At  last  the  engine  arrived,  and  they  were  taken  into  the 
Derby  station  at  half-past  nine  instead  of  six  o'clock. 

And  on  that  trifling  accident  the  after-fate  of  more  than  one  life 
depended. 
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BEADINGS  OF  CHARACTER. 

Br  Francis  Jacox. 

Iazlitt  numbers  among  his  select  samples  of  disagreeable  people,  a 
of  beings  distinguished  by  what  he  calls  a  dry,  husky,  grating  manner 
pettiness  of  detail — a  tenaciousness  of  particulars,  however  trifling 
mpleasant — a  disposition  to  cavil — an  aversion  to  enlarged  and  liberal 
rs  of  things — in  short,  a  hard,  painful,  unbending  matter-of-factness^ 
(1  which  the  spirit  and  effect  are  banished,  and  the  letter  only  is  ai- 
led to.* 

^Who  pore 

On  the  dead  letter,  miss  the  spirit  of  things ; 

Whose  truth  is  not  a  motion  or  a  shape 

Instinct  with  vital  functions,  but  a  block 

Or  woodenf  image  which  themselves  have  made.f 

»re  are  people,  says  Mr.  Emerson,  who  can  never  understand  a  trope, 
iny  second  or  expanded  sense  given  to  your  words,  or  any  humour ; 
remain  literalists,  after  hearing  the  music,  and  poetry,  and  rhetoric, 
.  wit,  of  seventy  or  eighty  years.  He  pronounces  them  past  the  help 
turgeon  or  clergy. §  Leigh  Hunt  supposes  some  such  incurable  to 
tirupt  him  when  propounding  a  pleasant  fancy  of  his,  with  the  objec- 
i:  "  But  the  ftxct  is  otherwise ;"  and  disposes  of  the  objector  by  in- 
bg  on  the^c^  of  his  positive  satisfaction  of  the  fancy,  which  it  would 
e  more  facts  than  are  in  the  possession  of  any  mere  "  matter-of-&ct 
a"  to  disprove.  '^  Matter  of  fact  and  spirit  of  fact,"  urges  the  Seer, 
lUSt  both  be  appreciated,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  riches  of  nature. 
•  •  Matter  of  fact  is  only  the  more  palpable  world,  around  which  a 
usand  spirits  of  fact  are  playing,  like  angels  in  a  picture."||  Wise  and 
ty  Monsieur  Joubert,  dear  to  lovers  of  Fensees^  declares  \t  to  be 
sellement  insupportable  de  converser  avec  les  hommes  qui  xi'ont,  dans 
ierveau,  que  des  cases  ou  tout  est  pris,  et  ou  rien  d'ext^rieur  ne  peut 
rer.  Ayons  le  coeur  et  I'esprit  hospitallers, "^  he  genially  exhorts.  A 
genial  transatlantic  essayist  exhorts  us  not  to  make  too  much  of  flaws 
i  occasional  overstatements  in  conversation— «ome  persons  seeming  to 
ik  that  absolute  truth,  in  the  form  of  rigidly  stated  propositions,  is 
that  conversation  admits ;  which  is  precisely,  says  Dr.  Holmes,  as  if 
lusician  should  insist  on  having  nothing  but  perfect  chords  and  simple 
odies, — no  diminished  flfths,  no  flat-sevenths,  no  flourishes,  on  any  ac- 
Qt.  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-table  holds  it  fair  to  say,  that, 
as  music  must  have  all  these,  so  conversation  must  have  its  partial 

*  Hazlitt's  Essays:  On  Disagreeable  People. 

t  Waxen,  in  orig.    Sit  venia  verbo. 

}  Wordsworth,  The  Prelude,  book  viii. 

§  Conduct  of  Life,  eh.  iv. 

II  The  Seer,  No.  vii,  Essay  on  Windows. 

%  Pens^es>  Esiais,  Maximes,  &&,  de  M.  Joubert. 
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truths,  its  embellished  truths,  its  exaggerated  truths.  '^  It  is  ia  its  higher 
forms  an  artistic  product,  and  admits  the  ideal  element  as  much  as  pic- 
tures or  statues.  One  man  who  is  a  little  too  literal  can  spoil  the  talk  of 
a  whole  tableful  of  men  of  esprit^*  Hartley  Coleridge  rather  prided 
himself  than  otherwise  on  being .  most  paradoxical  when  convernng  with 
literal-minded,  unimaginative,  and  therefore  misapprehensive  persons, 
with  whom  old-fashioned  maxims  have  acquired  the  force  of  moral 
laws.f 

Douglas  Jerrold's  Solomon  Jericho  is  a  matter-of-fkct  man  with  a 
moral  and  with  a  vengeance.  ^'  Talk  to  him  of  Jacob's  ladder,  and  he 
would  ask  the  number  of  the  steps. '*;{  Another  type  we  have  in  Mrs. 
Gore's  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Votefilch,  "essentially  a  practical  man; 
one  who  regarded  poetry  as  a  mild  species  of  insanity ;  quarrelled  with 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  because  they  would  not  mend  the  roads  with  the 
ruins  of  Fotheringay  Castle ;  and  could  perceive  no  irony  in  Hamlet's 
assijB^nment  of  purpose  to  the  ashes  of  Imperious  Ceesar."§  For,  against 
irony,  as  Professor  Spalding  observes,!  that  sharpest  of  all  the  weapons 
of  wit,  dulness  of  heart  or  fancy  cases  very  many  minds  in  armour  of 
proof. 

Charles  Lamb  professed  to  have  been  all  his  life  trying  to  like  Scotch- 
men, but  obliged  to  desist  from  the  experiment  in  despair,  all  on  the 
ground  of  their  matter-of-fact  constitution,  and  the  consequent  "  imper- 
fect sympathy"  betwixt  him  and  them.  You  must  speak  upon  the  square 
with  the  Caledonian,  was  Elia's  complaint :  he  stops  a  metaphor  like  a 
suspected  person  in  an  enemy's  country.  *^  A  healthy  book!"  said  a  Scot 
to  Elia,  who  had  ventured  to  give  that  appellation  to  John  Bunde,— 
'^  Did  I  catch  rightly  what  you  said  ?  I  have  heard  of  a  man  in  health, 
and  of  a  healthy  state  of  body,  but  I  do  not  see  how  that  epithet  can  bo 
properly  applied  to  a  book."  Above  all,  we  are  warned,  **you  must  be- 
ware of  indirect  expressions  before  a  Caledonian.  Clap  an  extinguisher 
upon  your  irony,  if  you  are  unhappily  blest  with  a  vein  of  it  Remember 
you  are  upon  your  oath."  And  Elia  relates  with  humorous  resignation 
his  going  to  a  party  of  North  Britons,  where  a  son  of  Bums  was  ex- 
pected,^nd  how  he  chanced  to  "  drop  a  silly  expression,"  in  his  South 
British  way,  that  he  wished  it  were  the  father  instead  of  the  son — whea 

♦  «*  Yea,"  you  say,  "  but  who  wants  to  hear  fanciful  people's  nonsense?  Put 
the  facts  to  it,  and  then  see  where  it  is  I" 

Currer  Bell  introduces  such  an  objector  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Pryor,  who  bresks 
in  upon  Shirley's  rhapsody  about  mermaids  with  the  mild  query,  **  My  dears, 
does  it  not  strike  you  that  the  conversation  for  the  last  ten  minutes  has  been 
rather  fanciful?" 

**  But  there  is  no  harm  in  our  fancies,  is  there,  ma'am?** 

'*  We  are  aware  that  mermaids  do  not  exist:  why  speak  of  them  as  if  they  did? 
How  can  you  find  interest  in  speaking  of  a  nonentity?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Shirley. — Shirley,  ch.  xiii. 

Certainly,  if  a  man  is  too  fond  of  paradox,— the  author  of  *•  Elsie  Venner* 
advises,— if  he  is  flighty  and  empty, — **  stick  a  fkct  into  him  like  a  stiletto.  But 
remember  that  talking  is  one  of  the  fine  arts, — the  noblest,  the  most  important, 
and  the  most  difficult, — and  that  its  fluent  harmonies  may  be  spoiled  by  the  in- 
trusion of  a  single  harsh  note."— Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-table,  p.  57. 

-j-  See  Hartley  Coleridge's  essay  on  Pride. 

I  A  Man  made  of  Money,  ch.  i. 

§  Cecil,  ch.  iv.  11  Treatise  on  Bhetoric,  ch.  i. 
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•  of  them  started  up  at  once  to  inform  him,  that  '<  that  was  impossible, 
%uae  he  was  dead."*  Scotchmen  themselves  are  fond  of  showing  up 
extravagances  of  taking  things  literally  manifested  by  some  of  their 
atrymen.  Dean  Ramsay's  volumes  of  Reminiscences  abound  with 
□aples.  Such  as  the  Highland  servant's  literal  compliance  with  his 
cress's  instructions,  to  show  visitors  into  the  drawing-room,  <'  Carry 
Scotticism]  any  ladies  that  call  up-stairs."'|'  Or  that  other  servant 
m  old  maiden  lady,  who  was  under  orders  to  go  to  Dr.  Poole,  of 
□burgh,  every  morning,  to  report  the  state  of  the  lady's  health,  how 
liad  slept,  &c.,  with  strict  injunctions  always  to  add,  **  with  her  corn- 
tents."     At  length,   one  morning  the  girl  brought  this  message: 

iss  S-^ 's  compliments,  and  she  dee'd  last  nicht  at  aicht  o'clock.";^ 

»  most  literal,  however,  of  North  British  servitors  has  his  match  in 

Southron  whose  gaticheries  had  so  annoyed  Lady  A.  and  her 
ghter--especially  his  persistent  annunciation  of  them  as  the  Right 
sourable  Lady  A.  and  the  Honourable  Miss  A. — that,  taking  him 
Dusly  to  task,  they  desired  him  to  mention  them  in  future  as  simple 
J  A.  and  plain  Miss  A.  His  obedience  to  the  letter  soon  electrified 
'onshire  House  by  the  intelligence  that  Simple  Lady  A,  and  Plain 
f^  A.  were  **  coming  up."§  But  in  some  of  these  traditions,  one  is 
'  inclined  to  suspect  a  twinkle  of  malice  aforethought  in  the  eye,  pre- 
ably  so  fishy  and  stolid,  of  the  offender,  and  enough  sense  of  the  fun 
be  thing  to  make  them  carry  it  out  usque  ad  absurdum, 
k.  stock  story  of  matter-of-fact  criticism  is  that  of  the  Leicestershire 
gyman  in  the  instance  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses  :"  **  I  do  not  see 
^  they  should  have  been  rejected,"  was  the  reverend  gentleman's  re- 
'k  ;  **  I  think  some  of  them  very  good."|| 

^t  the  time  that  '^  Gulliver"  was  in  everybody's  hands.  Lord  Scar- 
Dugh,  who  was  no  inventor  of  stories,  told  Dr.  Arbuthnot  of  his  fall- 
in  company  with  a  master  of  a  ship,  who  told  him  he  was  very  well 
uainted  with  Gulliver,  but  that  the  printer  had  mistaken,  for  he  lived 
tapping,  and  not  in  Rotherhithe.  And  Arbuthnot  lent  the  book 
ui  old  gentleman,  who  went  immediately  to  his  map  to  search  for 
iputlf  Swift  was  just  the  man  to  relish  a  jest  of  this  kind.  Prac- 
1  jokes  on  matter-of-fact  intellects  were  quite  in  his  way.  Wearied 
:i  the  monotonous  task  of  reading  out  Boyle's  ^^  Meditations"  to  Lady 
Iceley,  he  composed  his  well-known  burlesque,  entitled  *^  Meditations 
n  a  Broomstick,"  which  her  ladyship  is  said  to  have  listened  to  with 

utmost  gravity,  as  the  veritable  compositiod  of  the  pious  author 
^«said.  The  dean's  publications  at  the  expense  of  Partridge  the 
umack-fnaker,  proving   him  dead  despite  the  living  man's  earnest 

Essays  of  Ella:  Imperfect  Sympathies. 

"On  the  arrival  of  the  first  visitors,  Donald  was  eager  to  show  his  strict  at- 
don  to  the  mistress'  orders.    Two  ladies  came  together,  and  Donald,  seizing 

in  his  arms,  said  to  the  other,  *  Bide  ye  there  till  I  come  for  ye,'  and,  in  spite 
er  struggles  and  remonstrances,  ushered  the  terrified  visitor  into  Mrs.  Camp- 
's presence  in  this  unwonted  fashion." — Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and 
meter,  by  Dean  Ramsay,  Second  Series,  p.  51. 

Ibid. 

Quarterly  Review^  Oct.,  1837.    Art.  on  Manners  and  Etiquette. 

Preface  to  Kejected  Addresses. 

Arbuthnot's  Letters  to  Swift,  Nov.  8, 1726. 
tfarcA— VOL.  cxxxix.  no.  dlt.  x 
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asseverations  to  the  contrary,  are  conceived  in  the  like  humonr.  Again, 
when  Dr.  King  once  told  Swift  that  he  thought  his  Rhapsody*  the  best 
satire  he  had  ever  composed,  Swift  assured  the  doctor  that  immediateijr 
afiter  this  poem  was  published  he  received  a  message  of  thanks  from  the 
whole  *  *  '*,  Dr.  King*s  cautious  asterisks  pretty  plainly  indicate  the 
Royal  Family.  For  he  adds :  "  This  I  can  easily  conceive,  as  irony  is 
not  a  figure  in  the  German  rhetoric.  If  Mr.  Pope,  when  he  calls  Lord 
Cobham  a  coward,  had  complimented  a  German  colonel  with  the  same 
appellation,  my  little  friend  I  fear  would  have  fared  but  ill."f 

When  Byron,  in  the  first  canto  of  his  master-satire,  professed  to  hafe 
bribed  "  My  Grandmother's  Review, — the  British,"  to  eulogise  his  neir 
poem,  the  learned  editor  allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed  into  what  Mooie 
calls  the  ineffable  absurdity  of  taking  the  charge  as  serious ;  and  in  the 
succeeding  number  there  accordingly  appeared  an  indignant  contradictios 
of  it4  Byron  exulted  in  the  protest.  '^  To  be  sure  I  took  in  the  BriliA 
Roberts  finely,"  he  writes  to  John  Murray.  "  He  fell  precisely  into  Ae 
glaring  trap  laid  for  him.  It  was  inconceivable  how  he  could  be  se 
absurd  as  to  think  us  serious  with  him."§  So  had  Shadwell  bitterly  re- 
sented as  the  worst  afiront  of  all,  Dryden's  representing  him  as  an  Iri^- 
man,  in  "Mac  Flecknoe" — and  took  care,  as  Mr.  Robert  Bell  sajs^to 
acquaint  the  public  that  he  had  never  seen  Ireland  till  he  was  three-and- 
twenty  years  old,  and  was  there  only  four  months ;  as  if  any  one  took  Ae 
palpable  ridicule  of  the  satirist  as  matter  of  fact.  || 

Sydney  Smith  tells  of  Francis  Horner — all  to  his  praise,  barring  a  bit 
of  a  smile  at  his  precision — that  he  loved  truth  so  much,  that  he  nefsr 
could  bear  any  jesting  upon  important  subjects.  One  evening  Sjdnejr 
and  Lord  Dudley  "pretended  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  government  in 
stealing  the  Danish  fleet ;  we  carried  on  the  argument,"  says  the  former, 
"  with  some  wickedness  against  our  graver  friend  ;  he  could  not  stand  it^ 
but  bolted  indignantly  out  of  the  room  ;  we  flung  up  the  sash,  and,  with 
loud  peals  of  laughter,  professed  ourselves  decided  Scandinavians;  we 
offered  him  not  only  the  ships,  but  all  the  shot,  powder,  cordage,  and 
even  the  biscuit,  if  he  would  come  back :  but  nothing  could  turn  him ;  be 
went  home ;  and  it  took  us  a  fortnight  of  serious  behaviour  before  we 
were  forgiven."lf  Even  Mr.  de  Quincey — with  all  his  rest  for  4e 
humorous  and  his  ready  appreciation  of  a  joke — almost  as  seriously  re- 
sented once  upon  a  time  Charles  Lamb's  mischievously  afiected  rimcole 
of  Coleridge's  ancient  mariner. 

Mr.  Boyd**  rememlbers,  by  the  way,  reading  the  "  Ancient  Mariner'* 
once  to  a  hard-headed  lawyer,  of  no  super-refined  literary  culture,  wbo 
listened  in  a  business-like  way  to  the  poem,  and  merely  remarked  that  its 
author  was  a  horrible  fool. 

But  to  Sydney  Smith  again.  One  day  at  a  dinner-party,  "  in  the  fall 
career  of  his  spirits,"  he  happened  to  say,  that  although  he  was  not 
generally  considered  an  illiberal  man,  yet  he  must  confess  he  had  oae 
little  weakness,  one  secret  longing, — he  should  deariy  love  to  roast  a 

*  "On  Poetry:  a  Rhapsody."    1733.  f  ^-  King's  Anecdotes. 

t  Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  oh.  xxxiv.  §  Byron  to  Murray,  Oct  8, 1820. 

\  Bell's  edition  of  Dryden,  ii.  25. 

^  Sydney  Smith's  Letter  to  Mr.  Leonard  Homer,  Aug.  26,  1842. 

**  Leisure  Hours  in  Town,  by  A.  E.  H.  B.,  ch.  ii. 
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Quaker.  '<  Good  Heavens,  Mr.  Smith !"  exclaimed  a  horrified  fellow- 
guest,  "  roast  a  Quaker  ?"  "  Yes,  sir"  (with  the  utmost  gravity),  "  roast 
a  Quaker."  "But  do  you  consider,  Mr.  Smith,  the  torture?"  "Yes, 
or,  I  have  considered  everything ;  it  may  be  wrong,  as  you  imply  :  the 
Quaker  would  undoubtedly  suffer  acutely  ;  but  every  one  has  his  tastes, 
mine  would  be  to  roast  a  Quaker :  one  would  satisfy  me,  only  one ;  but 
k  is  one  of  those  peculiarities  I  have  striven  against  in  vain,  and  I  hope 

you  will  pardon  my  weakness."     Mr.  's  honest  simplicity,  we  are 

told,  could  stand  this  no  longer,  and  he  seemed  hardly  able  to  sit  at  the 
aame  board  with  the  monster;  and  although  the  table  was  in  a  roar, 
neither  that  explosion,  nor  the  mirth  and  mischief  sparkling  in  the  re- 
verend jester's  eye,  enlightened  Mr. in  the  least ;  so  that  at  last, 

seeing  that  he  was  giving  real  pain,  Sydney  said,  "  Come,  come,  Mr. , 

aince  you  think  this  so  very  illiberal,  I  must  be  wrong,  and  will  give  up 
my  roasted  Quaker  rather  than  your  esteem ;  let  us  drink  wine  together." 
Peace  was  made,  but  it  is  Lady  Holland's^  conviction  that  neither  time 

nor  explanation  would  have  ever  made  Mr. comprehend  that  all 

this  was  &  joke. 

Nothing  amused  the  perpetrator  of  it  more,  by  his  own  account,  than 
to  observe  the  utter  want  of  perception  of  a  joke  in  some  minds.  A 
Mrs.  Jackson  was  telling  him  of  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  week  before, 
when  he  petrified  her  by  exclaiming,  ''  Heat,  ma'am !  it  was  so  dreadful 
here,  that  I  found  there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  take  off  my  flesh 
and  sit  in  my  bones."  "  Take  off  your  flesh  and  sit  in  your  bones,  sir ! 
Oh,  Mr.  Smith!  how  could  you  do  that  ?"  '*  Nothing  more  easy,  ma'am  ; 
oome  and  see  next  time."  But  the  lady  ordered  her  carriage,  and  evi- 
dently thought  it  a  very  unorthodox  proceeding. — "  Miss ,  too,  the 

other  day,  walking  round  the  grounds  at  Combe  Florey,  exclaimed, 
*  Why  do  you  chain  up  that  fine  Newfoundland  dog,  Mr.  Smith  ?'  *  Be- 
eoxise  he  has  a  passion  for  breakfasting  on  parish  boys.'  '  Parish  boys!' 
she  exclaimed,  *  does  he  really  eat  boys,  Mr.  Smith  ?'  *  Yes,  he 
devours  them,  buttons  and  all.'  Her  face  of  horror  made  me  die  of 
kmghing."t 

Amusement  of  the  same  kind,  if  not  degree,  he  found  in  such  another 
type  of  tl}e  matter-of-fact  intellect  as  that  of  the  York  tradesman  to 
whom  he  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  driving  along  such  straitened 
thoroughfares.  "  Why,  Mr.  Brown,  your  streets  are  the  narrowest  in 
Enrope;  there  is  not  actually  room  for  two  carriages  to  pass."  "Not 
room !"  said  the  indignant  Yorkist,  '*  there's  plenty  of  room,  sir,  and  above 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  spare !"  J  But  Sydney  himself  could  play  the 
matter-of-fact  man  on  occasion ;  and  he  once  found,  or  took,  occasion  to 
do  so  in  the  very  figure  of  Mr.  Brown  of  York,  when  a  connoisseur  in 
painting  turned  to  him  at  Bowood,  as  he  stood  before  a  picture,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Immense  breadth  of  light  and  shade  I"  "  Yes,"  replied  Sydney, 
who  was  impatient  of  coxcombry  in  the  fine  arts,  "  yes; — about  an  inch 
and  a  half."§ 

Fiction,  not  unfrequently  founded  upon  fact,  delights  in  exposing  the 
stolidity  of  your  matter-of-fact  minds.    Fielding  shows  up  Squire  Western 

*  Memoir  of  (her  father)  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  267  «j.  X  Il^id.,  p.  111.  §  Ibid.,  p.  269. 
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taking  things  literally  from  the  figurative  mouth  of  his  sister  *  Sterne 
diverts  himself  with  the  French  innkeeper's  amended  reading  of  tavt 
mieux  for  the  Sentimental  Journalist's  tarU  pis.f  Sir  Walter  Scott 
makes  Richie  Moniplies,  "  with  his  solemn  g^vity,  totally  unapprehen- 
sive of  a  joke,"  an  admirahle  suhject  for  Jenkin  Vincent's  skill  in  the 
city,  or  cittish,  accomplishments  of  bamboozling,  cramming,  hoaxing, 
humbugging,  and  quizzing.^;  Mr.  Lister  presents  us  with  a  pompons 
pattern  of  the  matter-of-fact  man  in  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn ;  as  for  instance 
on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Duncan's  discoursing  on  the  duty  of  a  statesman's 
wife  to  save  her  husband  all  possible  trouble,  when  that  gentleman  adds: 
*'  Nay,  I  do  not  know,  if  he  were  in  Parliament,  whether  she  should  not 
even  frank  his  letters."  Sir  Thomas  looks  extremely  shocked.  "  Are 
you  aware,"  he  says,  "  that  such  an  act  would  be  felony  ?  Felony  by 
two  acts  of  the  last  reign,  and  punishable  by  transportation  for  se?en 
years ?"§     Says  the  poet  in  one  of  Theodore  Hook's  novels,  "I  haye 

had  a  respect  for  sheep-stealers  ever  since  the  days  of  Jason  ;  the ^ 

"Well,"  said  Bucklersbury,  "I  cannot  agree  with  you  there,  sir."  "I 
speak  of  the  Argonauts,"  continued  the  poet. — "  Ah,  sir,"  said  Back- 
lersbury,  "  I  don't  mean  to  say  a  word  against  the  family  of  the  Arbuth- 
nots.  But  I  lived  in  the  country  as  a  boy,  and  I  cannot  justify  to  myself 
sheep-stealing  in  any  shape  whatsoever."  ||  Of  a  like  complexion  is  Mr. 
Shirley  Brooks's  Henry  Wilmslow,  who,  when  Lord  Rookbury  objurgated 
him  for  a  rash  signature  to  certain  settlements,  and  hoped  he  was  not 
**  such  a  preposterous  jackass  as  to  go  and  sign  in  the  dark,"  takes  the 
matter  literally,  and  replies,  "  No,  it  was  not  in  the  dark, — though,  by 
the  way,  the  light  was  not  a  very  good  one,  being  only  a  lamp  with  t 
shade  to  it."^  There  is  no  end  to  illustrations  of  this  kind;  so,  of  them, 
and  in  a  summary  sense,  let  there  be  an  end  at  once. 

Dean  Ramsay's  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  existence  of  what  he  calls  **  that  dry  matter-of- 
fact  view  of  things  peculiar  to  some  of  our  countrymen."**  Scotchmen, 
indeed,  with  any  perceptive  and  observant  faculty  about  them,  are  no  less 
prompt  than  South  Britons  to  recognise  what  is,  in  effect,  a  recognised 
characteristic.  It  was  on  returning  together  from  an  interview  with 
Coleridge  at  Highgate,  in  1827,  that  Dr.  Chalmers  avowed  to  Edward 
Irving  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  mystical  obscurity  of  the  philosopher's 

*  For  example,  when  the  lady  reproaches  him,  with  regard  to  his  treatment  of 
Sophia,  with  seeming  to  know  nothing  of  the  relation  between  a  £Either  and 
daughter.  "  'Tis  a  lie,"  answered  Western.  "  The  girl  is  no  such  fool  as  to  live 
eleven  years  old  without  knowing  that  she  was  her  father's  relation,"  &c.  Ac- 
History  of  Tom  Jones,  eh.  Ixviii. 

t  *' It  was  but  last  night,  said  the  landlord,  ^'un  mylord  Anglais  preseniaU  m 
ecu  a  la  file  de  chambre — Tant  pis  pour  Mademoiselle  Janatone,  said  1. 

*^  Now  Janatone  being  the  landlord's  daughter,  and  the  landlord  supposing  I 
was  young  in  French,  took  the  liberty  to  inform  me  I  should  not  have  said  tad 
pis,  but  tant  mieux.  Tant  mieux  toujoursj  Monsieur,  said  he,  when  there  is  anything 
to  be  got — tant  pis,  when  there  is  nothing.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  said  I.^ 
Pardonnez-moif  said  the  landlord." —  Sterne,  A  Sentimental  Journey  through 
France  and  Italy. 

X  Fortunes  of  Kigel.  §  Granby,  ch.  xlix. 

II  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  ii.  ch.  i.  \  Aspen  Court,  ch.  xxviii. 

*♦  Reminiscences,  First  Series,  p.  1 74. 
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iversatioD,  and  said  that,  for  his  part,  he  liked  to  see  all  sides  of  an 
ia  before  taking  up  with  it.  "  Ah !"  was  Mr,  Irving's  reply,  "  you 
otchmen  would  handle  an  idea  as  a  butcher  handles  an  ox.  For  my 
rt,  I  love  to  see  an  idea  looming  through  the  mist"*  Imperfect 
mpathies  is  the  title  of  one  of  Elia's  most  characteristic  essays,  in 
lien  he  ranks  his  own  among  those  *'  imperfect  intellects"  whose  con- 
bution  is  essentially  anti-Caledonian, — being  rather  suggestive  than 
nprehensive.  Little,  however,  he  envies  the  opposite  type,  to  which 
mises,  guesses,  misgivings,  half-intuitions,  semi-consciousnesses,  par- 
I  illuminations,  dim  instincts,  embryo  conceptions,  are  utterly  un- 
own. 

Of  the  two  main  disqualifications  as  a  philosopher  attributed  by  Mr. 
S.  Mill  to  Jeremy  Bentham,  one  is  the  incompleteness  of  his  mind  as 
representative  of  universal  human  nature — in  many  of  the  strongest 
1  most  natural  feelings  of  which  he  had  no  sympathy :  '<  the  faculty  by 
ich  one  mind  understands  a  mind  different  from  itself,  and  throws  itself 
o  the  feelings  of  that  other  mind,  was  denied  him  by  his  deficiency  of 
iag^nation,'*f  Lord  Brougham  tells  us  of  Mr.  Tierney,  that  every- 
ng  refined  he  habitually  rejected;  partly  as  above  his  comprehension, 
rtly  as  beneath  his  regard  ;  and  that  he  was  wont  to  value  the  efforts 
fancy  still  lower  than  the  feats  of  subtilty;  so  that  there  was  some- 
ng  extremely  comical  in  witnessing  the  contrast  of  his  homely  and 
newhat  literal  understanding,  with  the  imaginative  nature  of  Erskine, 
len  they  chanced  to  meet  in  conversation.;];  There  must  have  been 
»pe,  occasionally,  for  some  such  interjection  of  remonstrance  as  the 
trick  Shepherd  flings  out  at  Mr.  Tickler :  "  But  what  for  spoil  a  feegu- 
ive  expression?  Never  be  critical  in  conversation,  but  accepp  what's 
d — be't  the  sma'est  triffle — frae  a  man  o'  genius  ;  and  be  thankfu'.''§ 
en  with  associates  who  may  have  understanding,  senses,  wits,  all  on 
>  alert,  there  may  be  perceptible,  as  a  recent  essayist  remarks,  a  defi- 
ncy,  a  defective  sympathy,  which  can  only  be  defined  as  a  want  of 
nmon  sense.  The  missing  sympathy  he  desiderates,  is  of  mind,  not  of 
urt,  with  which  common  sense  need  have  nothing  to  do ;  yet,  quite  as 
ich  as  sympathy  of  feeling,  this  intellectual  sympathy  he  holds  to  be 
[pessary  to  our  full  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society,  as  keeping  us 
are  of  our  common  nature  and  origin.  In  some  higher  world  than  our 
n,  some  planet  nearer  to  the  sun,  he  can  imagine  a  race  of  beings 
bter  and  wiser  than  ourselves,  and  fuller  of  benevolence ;  but  *'  if  they 
not  see  things  as  we  see  them — if  with  them,  for  instance,  two  and 
o  always  make  five — we  could  have  no  enjoyment  of  their  company.'* 
certain  round  games,  the  same  writer  goes  on  to  say,  the  players  are 
istantly  pulled  up  by  some  arbitrary  check  to  the  sequence,  called  a 
>p.  Now  in  conversation  we  are  often  led  up  to  such  a  stop.  ''  Our 
and  has  betrayed  a  want ;  he  has  not  seen  the  obvious,  he  has  not 
ight  what  appeared  to  us  the  conspicuous  and  inevitable,  points  of  the 
le;  and  so  we  have  to  begin  again."     And  this  is  shown  to  be  quite 


t  See  Dr.  Hanna's  Notes  to  Chalmers's  Diary,  May  10»  1827. 
4  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  by  J.  S.  Mill,  vol  i.  p.  353. 
J  Statesmen  of  Time  of  George  III.,  vol.  iii.,  **  Mr.  Tierney." 
§  Noctes  Ambrosianse,  iv.  218. 
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difTerent  from  simply  not  understanding;^  for  people  may  not  compre. 
hend,  and  yet  may  betray  no  want  of  common  sense ;  but  tbere  is  what 
the  essayist  calls  an  "  active  intelligent  deviation  from  the  natural  view  ol 
things,  a  dislocation  of  received  views,  a  topsy-turvy  estimate  of  relative 
importances,  which  shows  us  at  once  that  there  exists  no  common  gamni 
for  discussion,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  go  on."  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Swift,  remarking  upon  the  incompatilulity  in  compaDy  oC 
certain  noble  friends  (*<  Digbys  and  Harleys  are  absolute  strangen  to 
each  other"),  says  that  there  is  a  sort  of  kindred  in  souls,  who  are  divided 
into  more  families  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine :  "  Touch  a  unison,  aai 
all  the  unisons  will  give  the  same  sound ;  but  you  may  thrum  a  lute  tifl 
your  fingers  are  sore,  and  you  will  draw  no  sound  out  of  a  Jew's-harp.'^f 
Mr.  Emerson  is  free  to  assert  that  as,  when  there  is  sympathy,  wm 
needs  but  one  wise  man  in  a  company,  and  all  are  wise, — so  a  Uockhead 
makes  a  blockhead  of  his  companion.  "  Wonderful  power  to  beannb 
possesses  this  brother.":!:  A  cruel  form  it  sometimes  takes  in  the  widh 
holding  of  a  laugh  at  the  "  brother's"  jokes ;  and  then  this  bennmUog 
power  is  very  potent  indeed.  "  A  man  is  mortified,"  says  Adam  SaiiA, 
in  his  chapter  on  the  pleasure  of  mutual  sympathy,  ^^  when,  after  haviog 
endeavoured  to  divert  the  company,  he  looks  round  and  sees  that  nobo^ 
laughs  at  his  jests  but  him6elf.''§  The  Elarl  of  Chesterfield  made  a  point 
of  snubbing  those  he  accounted  pert  witlings,  in  this  way.  '^  I  alwayi^" 
lie  tells  his  son,  ^'  put  these  pert  jackanapeses  out  of  coontenanoe  by 
looking  extremely  grave  when  they  expect  that  I  should  laugh  at  thdr 
pleasantries  ;  and  by  saying  Well  and  so ;  as  if  they  had  not  done,  and 
that  the  sting  were  still  to  come."||  In  another  letter  his  lordship  ok- 
serves,  to  the  same  purpose,  that  nothing  makes  a  man  look  sillier  tim 
a  pleasantry  not  relished  or  not  understooid ;  that  if  he  meets  with  a  pio- 
found  silence  where  he  expected  a  general  applause,  or,  what  is  worse,  af 
he  is  desired  to  explain  the  bon  mot,  his  awkward  and  embarraoBd 
situation  is  extreme.^ 

Especially  unintelligible  to  the  purely  masculine  order  of  matter-of-4et 
minds  is  the  purely  feminine  type  of  an  opposite  temperament.  Wbca 
women  are  sensible,  says  Currer  Bell's  sharp-voioed  Hector, — and,  abofe 
all,  intelligible, — he  can  get  on  with  them :  it  is  only  the  vague,  super- 
fine sensations,  and  extremely  wire-drawn  notions,  that  put  him  about 
"  Let  a  woman  ask  me  to  g^ve  her  an  edible  or  a  weavable— be  the  sane 
a  roc's  Q^g  or  the  breastplate  of  Aaron,  a  share  of  St.  John'«  locusts  and 
honey  or  the  leathern  girdle  about  hb  loins — ^I  oan,  at  least,  understand 
the  demand :  but  when  they  pine  for  diey  know  not  what-— «ympathy*- 
sentiment — some  of  these  indefinite  abstractions-^I  can't  do  it :  I  doa't 
know  it ;  I  haven't  got  it."** — Among  the  many  Taluid)le  things  known 
to  the  old  Rockland  physician.  Dr.  Kittredge,  this  is  not  accounted  the 
least  by  Dr.  Holmes,  his  author :  that  he  knew  what  a  nerTOus  woman  is, 

*  See  essay  on  Common  Sense,  in  Saturday  Bmew,  voL  xvi. 

t  Bolingbroke  to  Swift,  Jan.  1,  1722. 

%  Ckmdact  of  Life,  essay  yii. 

I  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  part  i.  ch.  ii. 

n  Ghesterfidd  to  his  Son,  May  10,  1748. 

^  Idem,  Oct.  29,  1748. 

♦♦  Shirley,  ch.  xxiv. 
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and  how  to  manage  her :  that  he  could  tell  at  a  glance  when  she  is  in 
that  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  in  which  a  rough  word  is  like  a 
blow  to  her,  and  the  touch  of  unmagnetised  fingers  reverses  all  her 
currents.  For  there  are  *'  vital  symphonies  in  B  flat,  and  other  low,  sad 
kejs,"  which  an  ordinary  doctor  may  know  as  little  of  as  a  hurdy- 
giudy  player  of  the  essence  of  divine  musical  mysteries  of  Beethoven's  or 
Mozart's.*  Mr.  Hawthorne  makes  a  matter-of-fact  picture-dealer  inter- 
pret off-hand,  by  his  own  lights,  the  meaning  of  a  transcendental  artist's 
allegorical  masterpiece ;  and  adds  this  comment  on  the  interpretation : 
*^  Thus  coarsely  does  the  world  translate  all  finer  griefs  that  meet  its  eye. 
It  is  more  a  coarse  world  than  an  unkind  one."t  "^^^  same  writer  is  apt 
at  delineating  all  such  imperfect  sympathies.  Frequent  in  his  pages  are 
sach  examples  as  that  of  Owen  Warland,  the  idealising  artist,  in  contrast 
with  his  employer,  the  old  watchmaker,  Peter  Hovenden.  "  There  was 
notldng  80  antipodal  to  his  [Owen's]  nature  as  this  man's  cold,  un- 
imaginative sagacity,  by  contact  with  which  everything  was  converted 
into  a  dream,  except  the  densest  matter  of  the  physical  world."];  There 
is  Mr.  Lindsey,  again,  the  father  of  Violet  and  Peony,  in  the  story  of  the 
Snow-Image,  '<  an  excellent  but  exceedingly  matter-of-fact  sort  of  man, 
•  .  •  sturdily  accustomed  to  take  what  is  called  the  common-sense  view 
of  all  matters  that  came  under  his  consideration."  So  we  read  on  the 
first  page  of  that  allegory.  And  we  read  on  the  last,  when  the  allegory 
lias  been  worked  out,  and  the  drift  of  the  snow  (image)  made  plain,  ths^ 
after  all  there  is  no  teaching  anything  to  wise  men  of  good  Mr.  Lindsej's 
stamp.  They  know  everything — ''  everything  that  has  been,  and  every- 
thing that  is,  and  everything  that,  by  any  future  possibility,  can  be.  And 
should  some  phenomenon  of  nature  or  providence  transcend  their  system, 
they  will  not  recognise  it,  even  if  it  come  to  pass  under  their  very 
noses." §  Take  again  the  acidulous-looking  gentleman  in  blue  glasses, 
whose  strictures  on  the  mystical  panorama  of  a  certain  puppet-show 
OToke  from  the  showman  the  remonstrance  :  *'  I  am  obliged  to  you,  air, 
for  the  candour  of  your  remarks.  Perhaps  they  are  just.  Human  art 
has  its  limits,  and  we  must  now  and  then  ask  a  little  aid  from  the  specta- 
tor's imagination."  '<  You  will  get  no  such  aid  from  mine,"  responds 
ihe  critic :  '*  I  make  it  a  point  to  see  things  exactly  as  they  are."||  Once 
more,  there  is  the  relation  between  a  coarse-natured  Westervelt  and  a 
too-sensitive  Zenobia  (in  the  Blithedale  Romance), — involving  the  re- 
flection, how  many  a  woman's  evil  fate  has  yoked  her  with  a  man  like 
this  !  ''  Nature  thrusts  some  of  us  into  the  world  miserably  incomplete 
on  the  emotional  side,  with  hardly  any  sensibilities  except  what  pertain 
to  us  as  animals."^    Like  Shelley's  (not  Wordsworth's)  Peter  Bell,  who 

had  as  much  imagination 

As  a  pint-pot ; — he  never  could 
Fancy  another  situation, 
From  which  to  dart  his  contemplation, 

Than  that  wherein  he  stood.** 

*  See  "  Elsie  Venner,"  ch.  vii.  f  Transformation,  ch.  xxxvi. 

j-  Mosfes  from  the  Old  Manse :  The  Artist  of  the  Beautiful 

§  The  Snow-Image.  1|  Main-Street 

^  The  Blithedale  Bomanoe,  ch.  ziL 

♦♦  Peter  Bell  the  Third,  Part  the  Fourth. 
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It  was  now  announced  that  the  family  at  Ainslie  Place  were  to  set  oS 
for  England  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  that  Christine's  lessons  weie 
to  terminate  at  the  end  of  May,  when  she  should  return  to  Seafield.  The 
weather — as  is  often  the  case  in  Edinburgh  at  that  season — although 
extremely  bright,  was  dangerous  from  the  prevalence  of  the  easteily 
winds,  and  consequently  a  good  deal  of  sickness  pervaded  the  town. 
Among  others  who  began  to  suffer  was  Lucy,  who,  alter  returning  one 
day  from  a  crowded  exhibition  of  pictures,  complained  slightly  of  cold 
and  sore-throat.     As  the  chamber  she  occupied  was  on  the  same  floor 
with  the  schoolroom  and  those  of  Caroline  and  Miss  Wood,  Mrs.  Douglas 
desired  her  to  keep  up-stairs  for  a  day  or  two,  until  she  got  free  from  her 
cold;  so  that  she  and  Christine  came  more  in  contact  than  they  had 
hitherto  done  since  the  latter  had  returned  to  the  house.     The  insolence 
of  Lucy's  manner  was  inconceivable  when  left  to  her  own  devices.    She 
never  ceased  her  mocking  and  impertinence  towards  her  uncomplaining 
companion,  turning  everything  she  said  or  did  into  a  bitter  kind  of  ridi- 
cule— that  species  of  wit  so  generally  resorted  to  by  les  gens  mediocrei. 
Miss  Wood  scarcely  attempted  to  check  her,  or,  if  she  did  so,  it  was  with 
a  sly  smile,  which  showed  that  she  rather  enjoyed  than  otherwise  the 
malicious  mode  of  annoyance.     This  petty  display  of  tyranny,  however, 
failed  in  disturbing  Christine's  equanimity  of  temper  ;  she  fastened  he^ 
self  down  on  the  recollection  of  Mrs.  M'Naughton's  injunctions,  and  bore 
that  patiently  which  she  knew  was  so  soon  to  end.     It  shook  her  nerves 
notwithstanding,  and  destroyed  at  the  moment  the  pleasure  she  took  in 
her  pursuits,  and  although  grieved  to  bid  them  farewell,  yet  she  was 
almost  glad  when  her  singing-  and  guitar-masters  took  their  leave,  as 
they  did,  with  many  compliments  on  the  great  progress  she  had  made 
under  their  care.    The  last  lessons  in  French,  Italian,  and  drawing  alone 
remained  to  be  given,  then  was  to  come  her  time  of  release  and  of  her  re- 
turn to  Seafield ;  and  she  sat  down  to  write  her  weekly  letter  to  Mrs. 
M'Naughton  to  announce  the  end  of  her  studies,  name  the  day  of  her 
departure,  and  likewise  to  report  the  flattering  opinions  of  her  music- 
masters.     It  was  in  the  evening  that  she  prepared  for  this  pleasant  duty, 
being  glad  to  employ  herself  in  some  silent  occupation  to  escape  from  the 
sarcasms  and  mimicry  of  Lucy,  who,  with  a  burning  cheek  and  flashing 
eye,  had  attacked  her  so  violently  during  tea  as  to  agitate  her  in  an  un- 
usual manner.     Christine  had  mentally  sought  to  excuse  her  more  than 
usual  bitterness  by  the  charitable  supposition  that  her  increasing  cold  had 
aggravated  her  ill  temper,  being  likewise  in  some  sort  disposed  to  sym- 
pathy by  feeling  her  own  throat  becoming  stiff  and  uncomfortable ;  yet 
the  virulence  of  the  girl  had  been  so  excessive  that  her  nerves  were  con- 
siderably shaken,  and  when  she  beg^n  to  write,  the  letters  she  formed 
seemed  to  dance  before  her  eyes.     In  vain  she  attempted  to  go  on  with 
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her  letter ;  she  was  seized  with  a  degree  of  giddiness  that  quite  over- 
powered her,  and  when  from  time  to  time  she  sought  to  relieve  the  sensa- 
tion hy  raising  her  head,  the  inflamed  countenance  of  Lucy  sitting  op- 
posite, glaring  at  her  with  an  expression  of  hatred,  had  a  frightfid  and 
unnatural  appearance. 

"  Miss  Wood,"  she  at  length  ventured  to  say,  "  I  feel  very  unwell,  and 
should  like  to  go  to  bed.*' 

"  Go,  go,"  hissed  out  Lucy,  with  a  fiendish  expression,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  table — "  go,  Mistress  Accomplishment,  and  I  am  sure  I  hope 
you  may  never  come  back." 

Christine  shuddered  and  tried  to  rise,  but  the  moment  she  got  upon  her 
feet  everything  seemed  to  reel  round  with  her,  and  she  sank,  half  fainting, 
on  the  floor.  Lucy  sprang  up  likewise,  and,  running  round  the  table, 
advanced  towards  her  with  a  wild  look  of  malignant  triumph,  and  spurned 
the  nearly  insensible  girl  with  her  foot. 

"  For  shame !  for  shame !"  called  out  Miss  Wood,  hastening  towards 
them,  at  the  same  time  seizing  her  by  the  hand  to  drag  her  away. 
*'  Heavens !"  she  exclaimed,  at  the  moment  she  did  so,  "  Miss  Lucy,  you 
are  in  a  burning  fever  !"  And  in  a  pauic  she  rushed  towards  the  bell, 
and  rang  loudly  for  assistance. 

Christine  was  immediately  undressed  and  put  to  bed,  and  Lucy,  almost 
delirious,  was  consigned  to  hers.  The  doctor  was  immediately  sent  for, 
and  on  his  arrival  pronounced  both  girls  to  be  seized  with  the  scarlet 
fever,  then  raging  in  the  town.  Mrs.  Douglas  was  not  only  much  dis- 
mayed, besides  being  disgusted  that  so  plebeian  a  malady  as  an  infectious 
fever  should  have  dared  to  invade  her  aristocratic  family,  but  was  also 
extremely  frightened  lest  the  contagion  should  attack  the  other  members 
of  the  household.  She  immediately  sent  for  regular  sick  nurses  to  attend 
the  invalids,  made  Caroline  go  down-stairs  to  sleep  in  Rachel's  apart- 
ment, and  by  break  of  day  despatched  her  husband  to  Portobello  in  order 
to  secure  a  house  into  which  to  remove  Miss  Wood  and  the  elder  young 
ladies  without  loss  of  time.  As  it  was  her  great  aim  to  appear  a  pattern 
woman  in  everything,  she  decided  to  remain  in  Ainslie  Place,  taking, 
however,  all  possible  precautions  to  preserve  herself  from  infection,  keep- 
ing with  her  only  her  own  maid  and  the  cook,  whilst  she  sent  the  other 
servants  to  Portobello.  It  was  likewise  settled  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  to 
divide  his  time  between  both  houses,  without  exposing  himself  by  going 
near  the  invalids. 

Christine  became  worse  through  the  night ;  the  fever  increased,  accom- 
panied by  an  excruciating  sore-throat,  and  towards  morning  she  could 
not  swallow  at  all.  Lucy,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  suffer  so  much  at 
6rst  from  the  quinsy,  although  her  fever  was  very  high ;  and  owing  to 
her  physical  forces  being  great,  she  did  not  become  so  much  exhausted 
as  her  feebler  companion.  The  succeeding  week  both  girls  became 
■  alarmingly  ill ;  the  fever  gaining  ground  upon  Lucy,  while  Christine's 
throat  grew  so  much  worse  that  she  could  not  swallow  the  cooling 
draughts  which  were  necessary  to  reduce  the  malady.  During  this  time 
she  was  carefully  attended  by  a  kind  and  respectable  nurse,  who  generally 
stayed  in  her  chamber,  except  at  stated  times  when  she  descended  to  the 
schoolroom  to  take  her  hurried  meals,  or  to  relieve  for  a  few  minutes  a 
similar  attendant  who  watched  constantly  beside  Lucy.     The  doctor  paid 
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Christine  a  visit  every  day,  and  with  him  regularly  came  Mrs.  Douglas- 
en  pattern  woman — to  hear  how  he  thought  the  patient  was  progressing. 
But  the  little  girl  had  another  visitor  in  her  suffering^,  of  whom  nobo^ 
but  the  nurse  was  aware,  and  whose  constant  attendance  was  a  source  of 
as  much  pleasure  as  the  poor  child  was  capable  of  receiving.  TIub 
pleasant  visitor  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  young,  pretty,  brown 
cat,  who  having  effected  an  entrance  by  means  of  a  skylight  left  open  to 
afford  circulation  of  air,  had  taken  refuge  in  Christine's  chamber,  ofUn 
coming  into  her  bed,  and  purring  as  if  she  thought  to  soothe  the  helpless 
invalid.  The  nurse,  who  liked  animals,  always  brought  her  up  a  little 
food  and  milk,  and  let  her  go  out  of  the  skylight  to  amuse  herself  in 
the  daytime,  but  in  the  evening  the  creature  never  failed  to  return,  and 
used  to  play  a  thousand  gambols  about  the  room  before  betaking  herself 
to  the  foot  of  the  sick  child's  bed,  who  used  occasionally  to  put  out  her 
wasted  hand  to  give  her  a  little  stroke  when  she  came  purring  towards 
her.  One  thing,  however,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  invalid,  whose 
mind  possessed  a  singular  deg^ree  of  activity  even  in  extreme  bodily  pain* 
She  observed  that  whenever  Mrs.  Douglas's  step  was  heard  i^proaching, 
pussy  invariably  leaped  upon  the  floor  and  concealed  herself  below  the 
bed,  as  if  she  had  an  instinctive  perception  that  an  enemy  was  at  hand, 
and  during  the  few  minutes  that  she  and  the  doctor  remiuned  in  the 
room  she  never  by  any  chance  showed  herself. 

At  last  the  abscess  in  Christine's  throat  burst,  and  relieved  her  in 
some  degree  from  the  acute  agony  she  had  so  long  endured,  but  leaving 
her  in  so  great  a  state  of  weakness  that  the  nurse  became  alarmed  at  her 
utter  prostration  of  strength.  The  day  that  this  crisis  occurred  the 
doctor  had  been  early  to  see  her  and  Lucy,  with  whom  the  malady  had 
not  yet  reached  its  height,  and  was  to  return  at  night  in  consequence  of 
the  uneasiness  he  felt  about  both. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  exhausted  Christine  lay  more  dead 
ihan  alive,  following  with  a  heavy  glance  the  movements  of  the  cat  as 
she  glided  about  the  room  or  brushed  past  the  knees  of  the  nurse,  who 
sat  rubbing  her  face  with  laudanum  to  relieve  a  pain  in  her  cheek. 
About  ten  at  night  the  doctor's  step  was  heard  approaching,  accom- 
panied, as  usual,  by  Mrs.  Douglas,  to  whom  he  was  in  the  act  of  speak- 
ing in  a  low  voice ;  and  the  girl,  as  she  lay  on  her  left  side,  languidly 
looking  out  of  her  bed,  saw  their  faces  as  they  entered  reflected  in  a 
large  dressing-glass  which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Her  attendon 
was  sufficiently  awake  to  enable  her  instantly  to  perceive  that  the  medical 
attendant  was  more  than  usually  grave,  and  that  Mrs.  Douglas  looked 
proportionably  disturbed,  and  when  the  nurse  advanced  to  meet  them  at 
the  doorway,  and  whispered  that  "  the  young  leddy  was  sae  spent  she 
could  hardly  turn  in  her  bed,"  she  quite  clearly  discerned  that  the  worthy 
old  man  became  more  anxious  and  perturbed  in  aspect.  She  then  keard 
Mrs.  Douglas  tell  the  woman  that  she  was  required  in  Lucy's  apartment 
to  assist  die  other  nurse  in  fomenting  her  throat,  which  was  now  as- 
Buminff  a  very  alarming  appearance,  and  the  doctor,  afker  giving  her 
some  erections  about  the  said  fomentation,  advanced  to  take  his  usual 
seat  be»de  Christine's  bed,  regarding  the  patient  little  sufferer  with  in- 
finite attention  and  interest.  He  became  even  graver  than  before  when 
he  felt  her  pulse  fiuntly  fluttering  under  his  fingersi  and  then  proceeded 
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to  look  into  her  throat ;  he  grew  more  reassured,  however,  after  this  in- 
vestigation, hut  when  he  spoke  to  her  she  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
debility  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  articulate,  and  continued  to  keep  her 
eyes  fast  shut  that  she  might  not  see  the  face  of  Mrs.  Douglas,  who 
stood  at  a  little  distance  watching  the  expression  of  the  medical  man^s 
countenance  in  an  anxious  and  strange  manner.  After  a  minute's  pause 
he  rose  to  go  away,  and  as  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  bed  the  child  again 
unclosed  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  the  mirror.  At  the  moment  she 
did  this  she  heard  Mrs.  Douglas  say,  in  a  whisper : 

'^  She  is  evidently  sinking.     I  fear  you  think  her  dying." 

^*  Dying,  madam !  Oh !  not  at  all.  The  crisis  is  past ;  the  only 
thing  now  to  be  dreaded  is  her  extreme  weakness.  If  she  does  not  slee^ 
to-night — which  is  possible,  from  the  continued  agitation  of  her  nerves 
— she  may,  perhaps,  sink,  but  if,  as  I  expect,  she  rests  tranquilly,  she 
will  be  by  to-morrow  morning  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.*' 

Poor  Christine's  ear  was  not  more  struck,  and  her  spirits  reassured,  by 
those  words  than  her  eye  was  attracted  by  the  singular  expression  which 
gradually  settled  on  the  lady's  face,  as  reflected  in  the  mirror,  during  the 
time  the  old  gentleman  went  on  speaking,  in  a  louder  voice : 

"To  ensure  her  repose,  however,  you  must  give  her  ten  drops  of 
laudanum  to-night,  to  act  as  a  sedative  to  the  system ;  but  you  must  he 
careful  not  to  administer  a  larger  dose,  for  she  appears  so  completely  ex- 
hausted at  present  that  the  least  inaccuracy  in  giving  more  might  have 
fatal  consequences — she  might  never  awake."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he 
continued,  in  a  lower  and  desponding  tone :  "  I  am  much  more  uneasy 
about  Miss  Lucy,  whose  constitution,  although  stronger,  has  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  inflammation.  I  shall  step  into  her  room  again  as  I 
go  down,  to  see  how  she  is  after  the  fomentation." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment,  leaving  Mrs.  Douglas  standing  in 
such  a  position  as  still  to  enable  the  reviving  Christine  to  see  her  face 
distinctly  in  the  mirror.  The  expression  of  her  countenance  was  so  sin- 
gular and  sinister  as  to  rivet  irresistibly  the  child's  attention;  she  re- 
mained motionless  for  a  moment,  looking  down  on  the  ground,  with  her 
forefinger  on  her  lip,  and  her  brows  fearfully  contracted ;  then  she  ad- 
vanced hastily  towards  a  table  where  stood  some  barley-water,  and,  pour- 
ing a  little  into  a  glass,  she  seized  the  phial  of  laudanum  which  the  nurse 
had  been  using,  and  emptied,  with  no  sparing  hand,  a  great  part  of  its 
contents  into  the  drink.  She  then  approached  the  child  as  she  lay 
motionless  in  her  bed,  and  leamng  down  over  her,  passed  her  arm  under 
her  neck,  raising  her  head  in  a  position  to  enable  her  to  swallow  as  she 
held  the  fatal  draught  to  her  lips,  saying  in  a  hurried  whisper,  as  she 
did  so, 

"  Drink,  Christine  ;  the  doctor  has  ordered  you  to  take  this  before  you 
^  to  sleqp." 

The  child's  mind  was  filled  with  a  horrible  idea ;  she  shuddered,  faintly 
struggled,  and  tried  to  avert  her  head  in  declining  it. 

'^  Take  it,"  urged  the  unnatural  woman,  in  a  hoarse,  low  tone,  while 
her  cheek  became  livid,  and  her  eyes  seemed  starting  out  of  her  head— 
**  swallow  it  this  instant,  or  I  shall  force  it  down  your  throat." 

The  poor  little  girl  felt  that  there  was  no  resource* 

'^  God  have  mercy  upon  me  I"  she  faintly  whbpered.    ^  But  oh !  don't 
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force  me.     I  shall  take  it  of  myself."     And  she  stretched  forth  her 
emaciated  hand  to  grasp  the  glass. 

As  she  did  so,  she  raised  her  piteous  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  face 
that  hent  over  her,  and  encountered  a  gaze  so  fixed  and  deadly  as  never 
afterwards  to  he  forgotten.  Her  feeble  fingers  held  the  glass  unsteadily, 
and  she  was  just  in  the  act  of  approaching  it  to  her  pallid  and  quivering 
lips,  when  suddenly  the  cat,  from  some  incomprehensible  impulse,  sprang 
on  the  bed,  and  dashed  it  from  her  hand  on  the  floor,  then  stepping  for- 
ward with  a  loud  pur,  rubbed  her  whiskered  face  upon  Christine's  wasted 
cheek.  Had  an  angel  from  heaven  appeared  instead  of  a  brown  cat, 
Mrs.  Douglas  could  not  have  been  more  thunderstruck.  So  severe  was 
the  shock  on  her  guilty  nerves,  that  she  actually  let  the  rescued  child  M 
back  &om  her  arm  on  the  pillow ;  then,  as  she  became  aware  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  the  whole  blood  of  her  body  seemed  to  mount  to  her 
head,  rendering  her  face  of  a  muddy  red-purplish  colour,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  another  moment's  revulsion  might  have  produced  fatal  conse- 
quences, but  fortunately  both  for  pussy  and  Christine,  the  nurse's  cougfa 
was  heard  as  she  ascended  the  stairs,  and  the  dangerous  and  terror- 
struck  woman  escaped  &om  the  room  a  moment  before  she  entered  it. 

The  doctor  had  repeated  his  orders  to  the  nurse  about  administering 
the  ten  drops  of  laudanum  on  going  down-stairs  ;  so,  immediately  upon 
coming  in,  she  advanced  towards  the  table  to  prepare  the  draught  as  he 
had  directed,  but  upon  taking  up  the  phial,  Christine  heard  her  ejaculate 
to  herself,  "  Save  and  protect  us !  wha's  ta'en  a'  the  laudamer?"  Then 
she  approached  the  bed,  looking  about  everywhere  with  surprise,  and 
perceiving  the  liquid  and  broken  glass  on  the  carpet,  concluded  that 
some  accident  had  happened  in  which  it  had  been  spilt,  which  likewise 
accounted  for  the  unusually  strong  odour  which  filled  the  room.  Suffi- 
cient, however,  remained  in  the  phial  for  the  dose  prescribed,  and  carefully 
dropping  the  quantity  she  had  been  ordered  into  a  cooling  mixture,  she 
administered  the  draught  to  the  now  unshrinking  invalid,  and  had  soon 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  sink  into  the  re^shing  slumber  anticipated 
by  the  doctor. 

In  the  morning,  when  Christine  awakened,  the  recollection  of  the  scene 
of  the  preceding  night  recurred  to  her  mind  as  soon  as  she  opened  her 
eyes,  and  beheld  the  tell-tale  mirror  opposite ;  but  the  great  amendment 
she  experienced  in  health  made  it  appear  more  like  the  remembrance  of 
a  feverish  dream  than  anything  that  had  really  happened.  There,  how- 
ever, also  lay  pussy  on  her  bed  with  her  paws  folded  under  her,  and 
purring  away  as  she  regarded  Christine  with  an  urbane  look — which,  in 
a  human  being,  might  have  been  considered  indicative  of  the  tranquillity 
of  a  good  conscience  after  having  performed  some  remarkably  magnani- 
mous act.  All  that  day  passed  in  peace,  and  with  a  decided  improvement 
in  health  and  strength  ;  but  when  the  doctor  paid  his  usual  visit  no  Mrf. 
Douglas  accompanied  him — ''  she  was,"  he  told  the  nurse,  '*  engaged  with 
Miss  Lucy  down-stairs,  who  was  very  ill  indeed."  Several  days  rolled 
on,  and  Christine  was  able  to  get  up  a  little,  and  was  soon  so  much 
better  as  to  dispense  with  the  nurse's  attendance  for  hours  together,  her 
aid  being  now  required  for  Mrs.  Douglas's  maid,  who  had  caught  the  in- 
fection, and  was  alarmingly  ill. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  after  this  time,  the  couvalescent  girl  had  been  up 
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during  the  %vhole  day,  amusing  herself  with  her  hooks  aad  work,  and  the 
nurse,  after  having  brought  in  her  dinner,  went  down-stairs  as  usual  to 
her  duty  beside  the  new  invalid,  leaving  Christine  playing  with  the  cat, 
who,  now  that  she  was  out  of  bed  and  moving  about,  scarcely  ever  left 
her.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  strange  bustle  on  the  floor  below,  with  the 
voices  of  people  speaking  confusedly,  mixed  with  shriller  tones,  as  of  some 
one  weeping.  She  rose,  opened  the  door  to  listen,  and  not  being  able  to 
imagine  what  was  the  matter,  leaned  over  the  rails  to  try  and  ascertain ; 
then  perceiving  Mrs.  Malcolm — ^her  own  nurse — pass  hastily  along  the 
lobby  and  enter  Lucy's  room,  she  began  noiselessly  to  descend  the  stairs 
in  order  to  wait  for  her  coming  out  again,  to  ask  her  what  the  commotion 
meant.  On  reaching  the  landing-place,  she  saw  that  the  door  of  Lucy's 
chamber  was  wide  open,  and  diSerent  people  moving  about  inside ;  but 
as  she  did  not  perceive  Mrs.  Douglas  among  them,  and  felt  faint  from  an 
undefinable  sensation  of  alarm  which  occasioned  a  dread  of  remaining 
longer  by  herself,  she  crept  towards  it  and  entered.  What  a  sight  met 
her  eyes !  There,  on  the  bed  at  one  end  of  the  room,  lay  the  body  of 
Lucy,  stiff  and  dead !  The  insolent,  the  violent,  the  hard-hearted  girl 
was,  indeed,  no  more !  As  the  doctor  had  feared,  the  malady  ultimately 
ended  in  a  putrid  sore-throat,  which  had  at  the  last  cut  her  off  sharply 
and  suddenly.  Christine,  unnoticed  by  any  one  present  but  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm, who  was  engaged  about  the  corpse,  sank  into  a  chair,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  close  beside  the  door,  and  gazed  with  horror  on  the  spectacle 
before  her.  Near  the  bed,  in  an  arm-chair,  sat  Mrs.  Douglas,  with  ner  hus- 
band bending  over  her  on  one  side,  and  Lucy's  nurse  on  the  other,  with 
a  glass  of  wine  on  a  silver  salver,  which,  from  time  to  time,  she  offered  to 
the  bereaved  mother,  only  to  be  refused.  The  pattern  woman  was  trying 
hard  for  a  fit  of  hysterics,  kicking  with  her  feet,  and  waving  her  hands 
about,  but  with  no  genuine  demonstration  of  grief,  such  as  a  parent  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  feel  on  so  awful  an  occasion.  Her  husband's 
countenance  expressed  real  emotion,  but  his  sorrow  for  the  dead  child 
was  dominated  by  his  interest  in  the  living  wife,  who,  in  every  circum- 
stance, and  on  all  occasions,  still  reigned  the  paramount  object  of  his 
thoughts  and  affections.  Suddenly  a  new  actor  appeared  on  the  scene, 
in  the  person  of  the  butler  from  Portobello,  who,  entering  the  apartment 
and  holding  another  silver  salver  with  a  note  on  it,  advanced  towards  his 
master  and  presented  it  to  him.  Mr.  Douglas  could  not  forget  his 
dignity  even  in  moments  the  most  trying,  so  he  waved  his  head  haughtily 
and  majestically,  motioning  the  man  away,  saying,  as  he  did  so, 

*'  Not  now,  not  now ;  afterwards,  in  the  drawing-room." 

The  butler  seemed  breathless  and  agitated. 

^^  But,  sir,"  he  stammered  out,  ''  it  is  from  Miss  Douglas ;  it  is  very 
important.  I  was  ordered  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  delivering  it  into  your 
own  hands." 

His  master  grew  pale  as  death. 

"  From  Rachel !"  he  ejaculated  ;  "and  sent,  too,  at  a  moment  when 
she  knew  we  thought  her  sister  was  dying  !  Then  something  must  be 
wrong," 

He  snatched  the  note  from  the  salver,  hurried  with  it  to  the  window  of 
the  half-darkened  room,  and,  turning  his  face  towards  his  wife,  tore  it 
open  and  glanced  hastily  over  it.  In  an  instant  his  countenance  changed 
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to  a  frightful  expression  of  anger,'  he  crushed  up  the  paper  conTulsiyely 
between  his  hands,  and  stamping  wildly  on  the  ground,  whilst  every 
haggard  feature  quivered  with  rage,  he  muttered  hoarsely  between  hb 
clenched  teeth,  "Curse  her!  curse  her!*' 

Mrs.  Douglas,  meanwhile,  had  ceased  "  trying  at  hysterics"  on  the 
entrance  of  the  butler,  and  had  followed  her  husband's  motions  with  an 
anxious  and  fixed  attention.  On  seeing  the  change  in  the  expression  of 
his  hccy  and  on  hearing  the  appalling  imprecation  burst  from  his  lips,  she 
rose  from  her  seat  pale  as  a  spectre,  advanced  towards  him,  and  laying; 
her  hand  on  his  arm  : 

"  What  is  it,  John?"  she  asked,  gazing  at  him  fearfully. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  with  an  inexpressible  look  of  agony  and  in- 
^gnation. 

"  Our  daughter  Caroline,"  he  answered,  "  has  eloped — eloped  with  a 
married  man." 

Mrs.  Douglas  fell  on  the  floor  as  if  shot.  The  woman  so  remorseless, 
so  devoid  of  conscience  towards  any  one  who  in  the  least  interfered  with 
her  interest  or  vanity ;  the  mother  who  could  see  her  young  daughter 
expire  in  agony  before  her  eyes  without  experiencing  any  real  feeling  of 
sorrow,  was  at  last  struck  where  only  she  was  vulnerable — ^in  her  pride-— 
and  she  sank  beneath  the  blow.  Husband  and  attendants  all  hastened  to 
raise  her  from  the  ground. 

"  To  her  room — to  her  room!"  groaned  out  the  miserable  man.  And 
bearing  the  still  insensible  form  in  his  arms,  he  moved  towards  the  door, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  women  present,  proceeded  to  descend  the 
stairs  to  carry  her  to  her  own  apartment,  leaving  the  paralysed  Christine 
sitting  alone  in  the  chamber  of  death. 

With  one  hurried  glance  at  the  inanimate  form  before  her,  which  conld 
insult  and  tyrannise  over  her  no  more,  and  a  deep  gasp  to  renew  the  re- 
spiration which  seemed  for  some  moments  to  have  become  suspended,  the 
horror-struck  girl  raised  herself  from  the  seat  on  which  she  had  remained 
motionless  during  the  dreadful  scene  that  had  passed  before  her,  and  with 
some  difficulty  gained  the  stairs,  where,  by  the  help  of  the  banisters,  she 
contrived  to  drag  herself  up  to  th#  higher  story,  and  breathlessly  reached 
her  room ;  upon  entering  which,  she  tottered  towards  her  bed,  sank  upon 
her  knees,  and  prayed  long,  deeply,  and  fervently.  This  was  the  first 
moment  of  her  life  in  which  the  pure  light  of  religion  streamed  in  upon 
her  hitherto  harassed  and  benighted  spirit.  She  now  felt  how  insufficient 
we  are  to  ourselves,  without  receiving  aid  from  a  higher  source ;  how 
transient  and  fleeting  is  life  even  to  those  who  seem  to  possess  all  the  re- 
quisites to  embellish  and  secure  it;  and  how  vital  the  importance  of  rest- 
ing our  hopes  on  another  world,  in  order  to  be  able  to  steer  a  guiltless 
course  through  the  storms  and  temptations  of  this.  She  rose  from  her 
knees  fortified  and  strengthened  both  mentally  and  physically.  The  trials 
and  difficulties  that  surrounded  her  own  devious  course  seemed  now  com- 
paratively light. 

"  I  will  rest  all  my  hopes  in  God,"  she  kept  repeating  to  herself.  **  I 
shall  try  to  do  my  duty  towards  my  fellow-creatures,  and  if  I  die  young, 
like  Lucy,  I  shall  at  least  endeavour  to  do  so  in  peace  and  hope ;  and  if 
1  live,  I  shall  not,  like  Caroline,  occasion  horror  and  disgrace  to  any  one^ 
however  poor  and  joyless  my  situation  in  life  may  be." 
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Saon  after,  Mrs.  Malcolm  hurriedly  entered  the  room. 

"  My  pdr  lassie,"  she  said,  "  what  brocht  ye  doon  the  stair?  Yon  was 
nae  scene  for  a  young  thing  like  you  to  see.  '  Pride  goeth  before  a  fall,' 
saith  the  wise  man,  an'  its  fa'en  wi'  a  vengeance  here ;  but  gang  to  your 
bed,  my  bairn,  an'  try  to  sleep,  an'  I'll  bide  in  the  room  the  nicht,  as  the 
ither  nurse  is  to  sit  beside  Betty,  for  I'm  fairly  dune  out,  an'  canna 
thole  mair.'^ 

So  saying,  she  proceeded  to  undress  Christine,  and  having  given  her 
some  tea  and  fairly  laid  her  down,  she  prepared  her  own  bed  on  the  sofa, 
and  after  closing  the  window-shutters  and  door,  and  stroking  pussy,  com- 
posed herself  to  take  the  rest  she  so  much  required. 

XIII. 

A  DIFFERENT  scene,  meanwhile,  was  passing  in  Mrs.  Douglas's  room. 
Laid  in  her  magnificent  bed  in  her  elegant  night-dress  and  lace-firilled 
cap,  it  was  in  vain  she  sought  repose  ;  sleep  fled  far  from  her  pillow,  and 
she  turned  and  turned  with  a  feverish  restlessness,  while  the  wind,  as  if  in 
accompaniment  to  her  tempestuous  thoughts,  kept  roaring  round  the 
house  in  such  a  manner  as  is  only  to  be  heard  in  the  highly  situated  and 
exposed  capital  of  Scotland.  At  last,  twelve  o'clock  was  heard  striking 
in  the  town,  mixed  with  the  cannonading  of  the  storm,  and  the  noise  of 
a  carriage  stopping  at  the  door.  She  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened  eagerly;  a 
minute  after,  Mr.  Douglas  entered  the  room,  his  countenance  pallid  and 
worn,  whilst  the  traces  of  disorder  in  his  general  appearance  might  natu- 
rally have  led  any  one — ^unacquainted  with  the  preceding  events — to  have 
supposed  that  he  laboured  under  a  fit  of  mental  aberration.  He  fixed  his 
^ftggard  eyes  wildly  on  his  wife,  as  he  took  the  little  hand  that  lay  on 
the  coverlid  and  pressed  it  convulsively  between  his  own,  without  being 
able  to  articulate  a  word. 

"Dishonoured  for  ever?"  she  muttered,  interrogatively. 

"  For  ever !"  he  answered,  in  a  choking  tone — "  infamous  creature !" 

She  excitedly  pursued :  "  Where,  when,  how  has  she  contrived  to 
elude  our  observation  and  watchfulness,  so  '^fer  as  to  plunge  herself  and 
family  into  such  irremediable,  such  irretrievable  disgrace?" 

"  Since  she  has  been  from  under  the  shelter  of  our  roof,"  he  replied, 
endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  speak  calmly ;  "  all  has  come  about  in  the 
few  weeks  she  has  been  left  to  her  own  devices  at  that  hatefril  place.  The 
villain  who  has  ruined  her  is  the  major  of  the  dragoon  regiment  now  at 
Piershill  Barra(iks,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  had  made  advances  to  her 
in  meeting  her  on  the  road  or  on  the  sands,  for  she  was  always  walking 
out  alone,  or  with  that  artful  jade.  Miss  Wood,  who,  Rachel  supposes, 
must  have  connived  at  the  affair  from  the  beginning ;  for  her  maid  says 
that  she  often  heard  them  talking  confidentially  at  night,  and  laughing  im- 
moderately while  turning  us  all  into  ridicule,  particularly  our  eldest 
daughter — who  never  goes  out,  you  know,  but  in  a  carriage  ;  and  it  is 
the  more  probable,  as  the  confidante  had  got  Eachel  to  pay  her  salary  but 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  immediately  took  herself  off  to  a  friend's 
house,  upon  hearing  that  the  worthless  wretch  had  fled.  I  drove  there 
iM^re  I  returned  to  the  town,  and  walked  in  upon  her  to  upbraid  her  for 
ber  uDpriucipled  conduct,  but  she  was  as  bold  as  brass,  telling  me  that  we 
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could  expect  nothing  else  from  the  unnatural  manner  in  which  we  brought 
up  our  children,  and  that  we  might  be  glad  if  the  mischief  ended  here. 
I  was  almost  tempted  to  strike  her/'  he  added,  with  a  frightful  violence 
of  expression,  '<  but  with  a  great  effort  I  refrained,  and  told  her  that  I 
would  ruin  her  by  preventing  any  one  receiving  such  a  viper  into  their 
house  ;  and  the  impudent  hussy  laughed,  and  replied  that  she  was  sorry 
that  she  could  not  benefit  by  my  good  intentions,  as  she  had  been  en- 
gaged for  some  time  past  to  a  distinguished  Irish  family  just  going 
abroad,  being  quite  wearied  of  her  life  in  our  uncomfortable  and  artificial 
household.*' 

Mrs.  Douglas  sank  back  on  her  pillow,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

''John,"  she  said,  at  last,  in  a  whisper,  "send  away  that  girl." 

"  Who  ?"  asked  he,  gazing  at  her  with  surprise  and  terror,  as  if  he 
feared  that  her  mind  wandered. 

"  Your  sister,"  she  added,  still  more  faintly ;  "  she  is  a  bird  of  evil 
omen  !  All  kinds  of  mischief  and  misfortune  have  happened  to  us  since 
she  entered  our  house.  Frederick's  frenzied  extravagance,  Guy's  vio- 
lence and  defiance,  Lucy's  death,  and  this  dreadful  disgrace.  I  cannot 
endure  again  to  meet  her  under  my  roof;  the  very  sight  of  her  would 
curdle  my  blood." 

'*  As  you  please,  dearest  Bessy,"  answered  the  yielding  and  obsequious 
husband ;  "  but  where  can  we  send  her  at  present,  without  the  risk  you 
so  much  dread  ?  It  is  only  to-day  that  I  received  a  letter  from  my  aunt, 
telling  me  that,  whenever  she  could  be  moved,  she  would  expect  her 
back,  and  if  she  were  not  able  to  return  in  a  few  days,  that  she 
would  come  into  town  to  see  how  she  was,  for  that  she  had  no  fear  of 
infection ;  '  and  besides,'  she  added,  in  her  strange  satirical  way,  '  it  was 
well  known  that  old  women  never  died  when  their  deaths  were  wished 
for.' " 

'*  Let  her  go,  then,"  muttered  Mrs.  Douglas ;  '^  anywhere  but  here  for 
the  present." 

"Compose  yourself,  Bessy,"  gently  urged  her  husband,  seeing  she 
shivered  all  over.  "Let  me  give  you  some  laudanum  to  make  you 
sleep." 

"  Laudanum !"  she  repeated,  starting  up  and  glaring  at  him  wildly. 
"  Do  you  mock  me?"  Then  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  "  No,  thank 
you,"  she  added,  "  I  shall  try  to  rest  without  it." 

She  lay  back  again  on  her  pillow  and  closed  her  eyes,  breathing 
heavily,  and  sighing  from  time  to  time,  as  if  oppressed  with  some  great 
weight.  Mr.  Douglas  sat  beside  the  bed  watching  her  with  much  atten- 
tion and  tenderness,  until  he  was  convinced  that  at  last  she  slept,  and 
continued  for  some  time  listening  with  wonder  and  anxious  interest  to 
the  half-articulated  names  and  words  which  occasionally  broke  from  her 
pallid  and  feverish  lips. 

"Frederick,  Guy,  Caroline,  Lucy — all,"  she  murmured — "all  to 
punish  me  !"  After  a  pause,  she  added,  more  disturbedly,  "  No 
laudanum,  no  laudanum,  for  it  was  that — it  was  that — ^and  this  is  re- 
tribution." 

Then  she  started,  and  woke  to  see  her  husband  anxiously  watching 
— what  he  believed  to  be — the  signs  of  illness,  but  perfectly  unsuspicious 
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that  those  broken  sentences  indicated  anything  else  than  a  shaken  mind, 
in  consequence  of  grief  and  over-excitement. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  when  Mrs.  M'Naughton 
was  sitting,  plunged  in  thought,  beside  her  fire,  that  the  well-known 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  door.  Mr.  Douglas  alighted,  and  a  minute 
afterwards  appeared  before  her.  The  old  lady  rose  from  her  seat — a 
thing  she  generally  never  did  to  visitors — and  gazed  at  him  as  he  entered 
the  room  with  a  keen  and  disturbed  glance. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  John  ?"  she  exclaimed,  vehemently — "  what  is 
the  matter?     You  are  the  messenger  of  death  ;  is  it  so  indeed?" 

"  I  am,"  he  answered,  shuddering  as  he  spoke  ;  "  and,  still  worse  than 
that,  my  g^od  aunt,  I  am  likewise  the  messenger  of  disgrace." 

Mrs.  M*Naughton  slowly  reseated  herself,  looking  at  him  fixedly  as 
she  did  so,  and  with  an  expression  of  fearful  expectation,  but  without 
sajing  a  word,  only  motioning  him  into  a  chair  opposite  to  her. 

"  We  have  lost  Lucy."  The  old  lady  started,  but  a  close  observer 
might  have  discerned  an  instantaneous  relaxation  in  the  tension  of  her 
features.  "  The  fever  ended  in  putrid  sore-throat" — his  lips  quivered— 
"  and  she  died — died  yesterday  evening,  about  eight  o'clock." 

"  Poor  thing !"  sympathisingly  ejaculated  his  usually  stern  relative  ; 
"  but  be  comforted,  nephew,  her  troubles  are  over ;  she  is  well  removed 
from  a  world  of  sorrow  and  trial." 

Mr.  Douglas  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  She  is  well  removed,  indeed,  my  dear  aunt,"  he  observed,  whilst  tears 
involuntarily  filled  his  eyes.  '<  It  would  have  been  better  that  others  had 
died  equally  young  and  sinless." 

The  old  lady  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  and  with  much  interest,  but  re- 
frained irom  urging  him  for  an  explanation  until  he  had  nerve  to  go  on 
of  himself.     He  drew  his  chair  closer  to  hers. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  a  much  more  dreadful  piece 
of  intelligence  to  communicate,  the  disgrace  of  our  respectable  and  well 
brought-up  family."  This  was  his  wife's  favourite  expression,  in  her  own 
case  so  fearfully  misapplied.  "  Caroline,"  he  went  on — "our  beautiful 
and  carefully  educated  Caroline,  has  left  us,  has  eloped  from  her  family, 
and  has  gone  abroad — it  is  believed — under  the  protection  of  a  married 
man." 

Mrs.  M'Naughton  g^ew  grim  and  rigid-looking. 

"  Eloped  with  a  married  man  !"  she  exclaimed,  fixing  her  eyes  on  her 
nephew,  as  if  she  doubted  the  evidence  of  her  senses ;  "  how  could  such 
a  circumstance  have  possibly  occurred  in  a  family  so  well  brought  up  .^" 

There  was  a  slight  inflection  of  ridicule  in  the  tone  in  which  she  re- 
peated the  favourite  expression.  Mr.  Douglas,  apparently,  did  not 
observe  it,  but  went  on  relating  all  the  circumstances  he  knew,  as  he  had 
already  announced  them  to  his  wife.  The  stern  old  woman  sat  up  stiffly 
in  her  chair,  rapping  the  floor  with  her  foot  more  loudly  than  usual,  nor 
said  one  word  to  interrupt  him  until  he  had  finished,  but  by  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  it  might  easily  be  discovered  that  she  was 
both  shocked  and  chafed. 

"  This  is  indeed  dreadful !"  she  at  length  observed,  when  he  ceased 
speaking — "this  is  indeed  unspeakable  depravity;  to  have  fallen  in 
love  even — ^with  the  husband  of  another  woman— one  might  imagine,  for 
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in  youth  the  heart  is  unguarded,  and  the  passions  strong,  and  I  have  no 
douht  that  there  may  have  heen  much  to  extenuate  and  acoount  for  the 
madness ;  but  to  rush  headlong  into  levity  and  vice  at  the  noMment  when 
her  young  sister  was  lying  on  her  death-bed,  is  the  damning^  circam- 
stance,  and  it  will  be  the  one  to  condemn  her  both  here  and  hereafter." 

Mr.  Douglas  opened  his  eyes  with  amazement,  for  it  was  the  in&tua- 
tion  of  her  conduct  as  to  its  disgraceful  consequences — not  its  heartless- 
ness — which  had  struck  home  both  to  him  and  his  wife^  aod  he  wms 
astonished  when  he  found  the  subject  taken  up  in  another  point  of  view, 
by  one  whose  firm  code  of  morality  had  always  been  considered  as  strict 
as  her  family  pride  was  great. 

<*  Think  no  more  of  her,"  she  continued ;  "  dismiss  her  £rom  your 
minds,  and  leave  her  to  the  punishment  which  sooner  or  later  most  over- 
take one  who  has  no  natural  affection  to  supply  the  place  of  want  of 
principle  or  judgment." 

This  was  so  entirely  different  from  the  tone  in  which  his  wife  and  he 
had  treated  the  affair,  that  Mr.  Douglas — never  very  comprehensive-^-fielt 
completely  at  a  loss  how  to  follow  his  aunt's  ideas ;  he  therefore  rose  to 
go  away. 

*^  You  want  to  have  Christine  back?"  he  said ;  ''  and  aa  it  is  the 
doctor's  opinion  that  she  may  now  be  moved  without  danger,  if  to- 
morrow is  convenient  to  you,  we  shall  send  her  out  in  the  carriage  with 
the  nurse  who  attended  her  in  her  illness,  and  who  will  return  in  it,  after 
having  consigned  her  charge  to  your  care.  After  poor  Lucy's  funeral  is 
over,  we  shall  set  off  without  delay  to  England,  for  my  beloved  wife  is 
sadly  shaken  with  all  that  has  taken  place,  and  we  must  try,  by  change 
of  scene,  to  amuse  her  thoughts,  till  time  and  religion  have  schooled  her 
well-regulated  mind,  and  brought  her  back  to  her  usual  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God.  She  has  no  strength  or  courage  to  see  any  one  before 
her  departure,  so  she  desired  me  to  give  you  her  kindest  regards,  and  to 
say  that  it  is  only  the  complete  prostration  she  experiences,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  that  prevents  her  coming  out  to  seek  consolation  in  your 
sympathy,  but  that  her  heart  is  with  you,  as  she  hopes  your  good  wishes 
are  with  her." 

So  saying,  with  something  of  his  usual  ajssumption  of  dignity,  Mr. 
Douglas  extended  his  hand  to  his  old  relative,  and  bidding  her  a  pompous 
farewell,  he  left  the  house  to  return  to  Edinburgh. 

'*  Lucy  dead,  and  that  hussy  Caroline  gone  off  with  a  married  man !" 
recapitulated  Mrs.  M'Naughton,  when  left  alone.  "  Truly  the  proud 
woman  has  commenced  a  severe  apprenticeship  to  grief  and  numiliation; 
but  Christine  is  coming  back,  clever,  kind-hearted  little  Christine !  Poor 
young  thing !  if  she  had  died,  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself  ia 
having  been  so  far  worked  upon  by  the  misrepresentations  of  those  selfish 
people  as  to  have  reproached  her  with  being  the  daughter  of  her  silly 
mother.  I  am  glad  her  plants  have  thriven  so  well,  and  I  shall  go  and 
see  that  her  room  is  nicely  cleaned  out,  and  have  a  fire  put  into  it,  that  it 
may  be  well  aired  before  her  return." 

Next  day,  about  the  same  hour  that  Mr.  Douglas  had  paid  his  painful 
visit,  the  carriage  again  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  looking  oat  of  the 
window  appeared  the  pale  but  joyous  face  of  Christine,  weaning  &  night* 
cap  under  her  bonnet,  and  otherwise  much  wrapped  up.  In  another 
mmute  she  was  before  her  aunt,  and  came  in»  as  usual,  canyins  fione- 
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thiog;  but  this  time  it  proved  to  be  neither  flower-pots  nor  a  guitar,  but 
H  pretty  brown  cat,  which  she  held  fast  in  her  arms  by  means*  of  a  red 
morocco  collar,  which  she  had  stitched  round  its  neck.  Christine  covered 
it  with  her  shawl  on  entering,  and  advanced,  with  a  look  of  joy,  towards 
the  old  lady,  who  received  her  with  a  warm  embrace. 

'^  Are  you. glad  to  come  back,  child?"  she  asked,  with  a  gr^t  expres- 
sion of  complacency. 

**  Oh !  very  glad,  aunt,"  replied  the  poor  girl,  with  a  bright  smile  of 
pleasure ;  ^*  but  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  be  very  angry  with  me,  for  I 
have  brought  a  cat !'' 

"  A  cat !"  repeated  Mrs.  M'Naughton,  with  astonishment.  ''  What 
tempted  you  to  bring  a  nasty  creature  to  dirty  all  the  house  and  torment 
everybody?" 

Christine  looked  frightened,  and  turned  her  large  eyes  upon  Mrs. 
Malcolm,  who  had  followed  her  into  the  room. 

"You  see,  mem,'*  said  the  good-natured  woman,  coming  willingly  to 
the  rescue,  '*  the  puir  thing  cam'  in  at  the  skylight  whan  Miss  Christy 
was  ill,  an'  aye  keepit  in  her  room,  an'  was  a  great  diversion  whan  she 
oould  do  naithing  to  amuse  hirsel' ;  an'  whan  the  family  gang  awa, 
there  wad  be  naebody  to  tak'  care  o'  it,  an'  it  wad  be  starved  to  death; 
sae  the  young  leddy  thought  it  wad  but  be  Christian-like  to  bring  it  out 
here,  an'  let  it  rin  about  the  house  an'  kill  the  mice ;  an'  gif  you  did  nae 
like  to  keep  it,  she  thought  that  maybe  some  o'  the  cottar-folk  micht 
tak'  it  aff  your  hands  ;" — "  the  cottar  folk"  being  a  bright  thought  of  the 
worthy  Mrs.  Malcolm's,  got  up  for  the  use  of  the  moment  with  genuine 
Scotch  shrewdness. 

"  Very  well— very  well,  my  good  woman,"  said  Mrs.  M*Naughton, 
with  unusual  urbanity  ;  '*  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  have  a  cat,  as  the 
mice  are  very  troublesome  ;  so  go  up-stairs  to  your  room,  child,  and  take 
it  with  you.  You  will  find  a  nice  fire  burning,  and  it  will  be  better  for 
you  to  remain,  there  all  day  and  keep  yourself  warm,  for  fear  of  taking 
cold." 

Off  went  Christine  with  pussy,  to  whom  she  gave  liberty  as  soon  as  she 
found  herself  alone,  after  having  bid  Mrs.  Malcolm  farewell.  With  what 
pleasure  she  looked  round  her  when  left  to  the  quiet  possession  of  her  old 
quarters  !  Tears  of  relief  and  delight  streamed  down  her  cheeks.  **  Here 
she  was  anchored  at  last,'  for  the  old  lady  had  told  her  that  she  should 
not  again  leave  her,  and  everybody  said  that  Mrs.  M'Naughton  never 
broke  a  word  once  pledged." 

At  nighty  when  the  old  lady  retired  to  her  room,  she  paused  for  an 
instant  at  the  door,  contemplating  with  pleasure  the  little  bed  now  no 
longjer  vacant.  She  then  softly  approached  it,  and,  on  looking  in,  beheld 
Christine  lying  with  her  eyes  wide  open. 

"  What !  not  yat  asleep,  child  ?"  she  said.  "  What  keeps  you  awake 
so  late?" 

**  Oh !  I  am.  SQ  very,  very  happy,"  answered  the  guileless  girl,  draw- 
ing the  sheet  up  upon  her  face  till  her  long  thick  eyelashes  rested  on  the 
SDOwy  linen  like  the  wings  of  a  little  bird. 

"  Go  to  sleep,"  replied  Mrs.  M*Naughton,  turning  away  with  a  smile. 
«( Innocent  child!"  she  continued  to  herself,  while  preparing  for  repose  ; 
^*  how  y«)ry  little  she  requires  to  make  her  happy !" 

x2 
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It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  comfort  that  Christine's  retam  imparted 
to  her  old  friend  ;  everything  seemed  to  wear  a  new  face.  It  had  not 
been  her  fate  to  know  the  joys  of  maternity  ;  she  had  ne?er  had  young 
people  in  the  house  with  her  before,  so  that  the  society  of  the  gentle 
gifted  creature  thus  strangely  thrown  upon  her  hands  seemed  in  her 
sombre  existence  like  a  ray  of  light  illuminating  a  gloomy  cavern.  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  that  if  Christine  had  been  a  vulgar-minded  or 
even  a  common-place  girl,  the  effect  would  have  been  a  very  different  one 
with  the  singularly  tempered  old  woman ;  but  with  all  her  plainness^ 
peculiarity,  and  penuriousness,  still  there  was  much  mental  power,  great 
firmness  of  principle,  acuteness  of  observation,  blended  with  a  profound 
contempt  for  meanness  or  deceit,  respect  for  real  worth,  and  admiration 
of  talent.  She  studied  Christine  on  her  return  with  keen  attention,  b 
order  to  ascertain  if  any  latent  vanity  had  been  kindled  in  her  mind  by 
the  extraordinary  progress  she  had  made  in  those  branches  of  edacation 
which  she  had  been  cultivating,  but  she  could  discover  none.  With  the 
little  girl's  singular  capacity  was  combined  the  most  perfect  simplicity, 
and  the  shrewd  analyser  said  to  herself  that  there  lay  the  proof  of  her 
decided  genius.  She  questioned  her  on  the  conduct  of  her  relatiYes 
towards  her.  The  child  told  simply  how  she  had  been  situated,  bat 
made  no  observations.  When  the  old  lady  touched  upon  Caroline's 
elopement,  she  turned  pale  and  shuddered ;  when  she  mentioned  Lucy, 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbingly  told  her  about  having  gone  down- 
stairs and  seeing  her  lying  dead,  but  not  one  word  did  she  mention  of  her 
conduct  towards  her  either  before  or  on  the  evening  she  was  taken  ill;  all 
unkindness  was  cancelled  in  Christine's  generous  mind,  and  she  only 
thought  of  her  as  of  the  youthful  blooming  girl  laid  low  in  her  cold  dark 
grave.  Not  a  syllable  escaped  her  lips  of  the  dreadful  scene  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  chamber  of  death,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  dose  of 
laudanum  was  not  only  confined  to  her  own  bosom,  but  she  even  endea- 
voured to  persuade  herself  that  the  state  of  exhaustion  she  had  been  in 
at  the  time  had  created  some  strange  hallucination  of  ideas  that  had  de- 
ceived her.  She  therefore  tried  to  banish  the  subject  from  her  mind, 
but  still  it  would  occasionally  recur  in  her  dreams,  and  the  circumstance 
led  to  a  degree  of  fondness  for  the  cat  that  more  than  made  it  a  rival  ta 
the  memories  of  Oscar,  Donald,  and  Cripple  Liltie. 

Mrs.  M'Naughton  pondered  over  many  things  as  she  sat  in  her  dinii^ 
room  beside  the  green  boughs  that,  instead  of  the  fire,  now  filled  the 
grate  in  the  warm  weather.  She  knew  much  more  than  Christine 
suspected,  for  she  had  questioned  the  nurse  when  left  alone  with  her  on 
the  day  of  her  arrival,  and  Mrs.  Malcolm,  with  the  instinctive  percep- 
tion which  a  mind  of  a  certain  force  always  has  of  another  similarly 
jgifted,  however  different  the  sphere  of  life,  had  fully  and  confidentially 
told  her  all  that  had  passed  in  the  house  during  the  time  she  had  been 
there,  and  much  that  she  understood  had  gone  on  before  she  became  an 
inmate  of  it.  Servants  are  very  apt  to  consider  as  judgments  the  mis- 
fortunes that  befal  masters  and  mistresses  who  are  disliked,  so  the  paili" 
ful  circumstances  that  had  occurred  in  the  Douglas  family  had  freely 
opened  the  sluices  of  domestic  information,  and  the  tide  of  gossip  had 
flowed  forth  embellished  with  every  variety  of  commentary.  Mrs. 
M'Naughton  therefore  knew  that  Christine  had  witnessed  the  appalling 
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scene  whijch  had  taken  place  in  Lucy's  chamber  when  the  news  of 
Caroline's  elopement  arrived,  and  the  nurse  told  her  how  ^'  the  douce 
young  lassie  had  sat  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  an'  never  spoke,  though  she  was 
as  pale  as  death,  and  seemed  ready  to  faint  wi'  fricht,  an'  that  she  never 
said  a  word  about  it  after,  which  was  an  uncommon  thing  in  a  young 
cratur  like  her ;  but,  indeed.  Miss  Christy  was  a  bairn  by  the  common, 
for  a'  the  servants  said  that  though  she  was  quite  negleckit  in  the  hoos, 
yet  she  never  seemed  sulky  or  complained,  but  sat  up  the  stair  wi'  that 
licht-heeded  cutty  Miss  Wud,  either  busy  wi'  her  lessons  or  singing  like 
a  mavis,- an'  never  quarrelled  wi'  Miss  Lucy  wha  aye  flew  upon  her 
whane'er  she  could  ^et  out  her  spite." 

Of  the  higher  thoughts  and  convictions  by  which  Christine  was 
actuated  her  humble  friend  could  not  judge.  She  only  knew  the  general 
effect,  and  simply  and  fairly  stated  it  to  Mrs.  M'Naughton,  without 
touching  much  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  with  whom  she  had  come 
but  little  in  contact. 

A  very  short  time  renewed  the  invalid's  strength,  and  her  general 
health — as  is  often  the  case  after  a  fever — got  much  more  vigorous ;  she 

grew  rapidly,  however,  and  lost  for  a  while  her  redundant  fair  hair,  but 
er  cheeks  and  lips  acquired  a  brighter  tint,  and  her  eyes  beamed  more 
clearly  and  brilliantly  than  ever.  Mrs.  M'Naughton,  who  had  never 
possessed  any  personal  advantages,  was,  like  most  other  plain  people,  a 
great  admirer  of  beauty,  so  she  watched  Christine's  improving  looks  with 
immense  pleasure,  mingled  with  a  degree  of  wonder,  and  was  more  than 
ever  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  her  singing,  which  from  day  to  day  be- 
came more  delicious.  Her  guitar-playing — now  perfected  by  the  first- 
rate  instructions  she  had  received— was  a  subject  of  real  astonishment  to 
her  secret  auditor;  for,  by  a  singular  caprice,  she  never  asked  her  to 
perform  before  her,  but  preferred  sitting  with  the  dining-room  door 
open,  that  she  might  hear  her  in  the  distance,  when,  unfettered  by 
restraint,  she  sang  all  the  changes  of  her  musical  mood  as  prompted  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

.  About  this  time  the  old  lady  took  a  singular  fit  of  extravagance — she 
actually  bought  a  little  open  four-wheeled  carriage,  with  a  stout  galloway 
pony  to  draw  it ;  she  began  to  feel  her  strength  declining,  and  found  it 
necessary  to  have  some  conveyance  in  which  to  visit  her  fields  and  work- 
people at  a  distance.  At  first  it  was  one  of  her  farm-servants  who  drove 
her,  but  one  day  she  was  seized  with  the  idea  of  getting  Christine  to  act 
as  coachman,  and  sent  her  out  with  the  man  to  take  a  lesson  in  the  art. 
Like  most  other  things  of  the  kind,  this  was  an  active  accomplishment  of 
which  the  girl  already  had  acquired  some  knowledge  in  the  course  of  her 
desultory  pursuits  at  Broombank,  where  the  good-natured  Mr.  Mcintosh 
had  often  entrusted  the  reins  to  her  childish  hand  for  a  little  distance, 
and  imder  his  own  superintendence,  when  going  anywhere  in  his  gig. 
It  was,  therefore,  nothing  more  than  renewing  a  well-remembered  exer- 
cise; and  on  coming  back,  Christine  assured  her  aunt  that  she  could 
drive  her  quite  well,  and  that  besides,  Cobby  the  pony — for  whom  she 
had  already  conceived  a  great  friendship — was  so  good,  and  so  willing, 
that  a  mere  child  might  manage  him,  not  to  mention  a  girl  at  the 
respectable  age  of  thirteen.  Mrs.  M*Naughton  was  delighted  with  this 
intelligence,  as  she  not  only  preferred  having  Christine  as  her  companion 
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instead  of  Peter,  but  as  it  likewise  left 'the  man  at  liberty  to  pursue  lus 
usual  occupations  on  the  farm.  Ererj  day,  therefore,  when  the  weather 
permitted,  did  she  sally  forth  in  her  little  carriage  with  her 'youthful  and 
beautiful  charioteer;  and  after  having  driten  to  her  fields  to  inspect  the 
work  going  on,  stepping  out  and  in,  as  it  suited  the  rough  tracts  "and  her 
conTenienee,  they  ended  in  taking  an  airing  along  one  Of  the  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  regpilar  out-of-door  exercise  was  of  great  benefit 
to  the  old  lady's  health  :  it  soothed  her  nerves,  tranquillised  her  spirits, 
and  procured  her  sound  and  refreshing  sleep;  while  Christine's  cheek 
brightened  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  the  fresh  summer 
breeze,  and  her  voice  acquired  additional  power  and  richness. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  and  Rachel  were  in  England,  trying 
to  forget,  in  the  midst  of  wealthy  and  aristocratic  connexions,  the  disgrace 
that  had  fallen  on  the  family  in  consequence  of  Caroline's  unprincipled 
conduct,  for  any  grief  felt  for  Lucy's  death  was  very  quickly  forgotten. 
Mrs.  M'Naughton  was  regularly  favoured  with  episues,  either  from  her 
nephew  or  his  wife,  and  was  informed  by  them  that  Caroline  and  her 
seducer.  Major  Gascoigne,  had  gone  abroad-— as  at  first  supposed — where 
she  had  figured  as  his  wife  in  various  gay  scenes  and  circles,  but  had  as 
often  been  obliged  to  quit  when  accidentally  the  truth  came  to  be  known. 
Mrs.  M*Naughton  remarked,  however,  that  both  parents  dwelt  more  on 
the  admiration  that  their  daughter's  personal  appearance  was  said  to 
excite  than  on  the  moral  delinquency  she  had  committed.  ^^ Vanity! 
vanity !"  the  old  lady  repeated  to  herself  on  reading  those  passages-*- 
"  always  the  same  egotistical  and  wretched  vanity !"  And  she  smiled 
with  contempt  when — as  it  occasionally  occurred  in  the  course  of  their 
letters — ^it  was  prudently  observed  that  to  indemnify  poor  Rachel  for  the 
disadvantages  to  which  her  sister's  misconduct  had  subjected  her,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  her  a  certain  proportion  oif  wealth,  in  order 
to  secure  her  an  alliance  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  where,  from  un- 
fortunate circumstances  like  Caroline's  infatuation  more  frequently 
occurring,  they  were  less  thought  of  than  in  the  middle  classed  of 
society.  "Ay,"  pursued  Mrs.  M^Naughton  to  herself,  "^ve  her  a 
large  fortune  with  which  to  catch  a  sprig  of  nobility,  l^e  shall  see 
what  will  come  of  that.  But,  after  all,  it  may  be  as  well,  for  I  have  no 
idea  that  Rachel  would  ever  be  married  from  disinterested  motives  ;  she 
is  too  like  her  mother  to  be  loved  for  herself,  and  there  is  only  one  Johti 
Douglas  in  the  world  to  be  made  a  dupe  of.  My  nephew  has  six 
thousand  a  year  at  least,  independent  of  the  fifty  thousand  pounds 
which  go  to  his  family  at  my  death,  so  he  can  well  afford  to  give  this 
only  remaining  daughter  a  good  round  sum,  or  one  of  his  estates,  to 
secure  her  admission  into  some  noble  family,  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
play  the  great  lady  in  a  small  way." 

The  old  aunt  was  at  the  moment  completely  ignorant  that  Frederick's 
reckless  conduct  seemed  to  threaten  the  whole  femily  with  ruin  aslieur  as 
the  unentailed  property  went ;  and,  selfish  like  the  rest,  he  cared  but  little 
fbr  the  embarrassments  he  occasioned  to  others,  being  secure  of  -succeed- 
ing himself  to  a  clear  three  thousand  a  year  at  his  father's  death. 
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THE  KNIGHT  OP  SCHONEELDT. 

A    TALE    OF    THE    TIM£S    OF    LUTHEB. 
I. 

Ok  the  bftnks  of  the  river  Saal,  in  Merseburg,  formiDg  part  of  Saxony, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  speak  governed  by  the  aged  and  excellent 
Elector  Frederick,  stood  the  Castle  of  Schoufeldt.  It  was  one  of  those 
feudal  piles  of  the  middle  ages,  impregnable  to  the  engines  of  ancient 
'Warfare,  but  which  were  destined  to  crumble  before  the  iron  shots  with 
-which  cannon  assailed  them,  as  the  system  they  represented  was  compelled 
to  succumb  to  the  light  of  that  truth  which  the  Gospel  was  then  diffusing 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  Europe. 

Ulrich,  Knight  of  Schonfeldt,  sat  in  a  room  in  his  castle,  with  his  arm 
restmg  on  a  table  and  a  book  before  him,  at  which,  however,  his  eyes 
iseldom  glanced ;  his  looks  were  thoughtful  and  full  of  care.  He  had 
-engaged  in  much  hard  fighting  in  his  younger  days,  and  now  all  he 
"wished  for  was  rest  and  quiet,  though  the  state  of  the  times  gave  him 
but  little  hope  of  enjoying  them.  In  his  own  mind,  too,  he  was  troubled 
«bout  many  things.  Four  years  before  the  time  at  which  he  is  introduced 
io  the  reader,  he  had  visited  Worms,  during  the  time  the  Diet,  summoned 
'by  the  Emperor  Oharles  V.,  was  sitting,  and. was  among  those  who  found 
tneir  way  into  the  great  hall,  where  the  emperor,  and  the  chief  princes, 
(bishops,  and  nobles  of  the  land  were  sitting,  when  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
bad  replied  to  the  chancellor  of  Treves,  the  orator  of  the  Diet,  who  de- 
manded whether  he  would  retract  the  opinions  put  forth  in  numerous 
books  he  had  published  and  sermons  he  had  preached. 

"  Since  your  most  serene  majesty  and  your  high  mightinesses  require 
from  me  a  clear,  simple,  and  precise  answer,  I  will  give  you  one,  and  it 
is  this :  I  cannot  submit  my  fate  either  to  the  Pope  or  to  the  councils, 
l>ecause  it  is  clear  as  the  day  that  they  have  frequently  erred  and  con- 
tradicted each  other.  Unless,  therefore,  I  am  convinced  by  the  testimony 
tf(  Scripture  or  by  the  clearest  reasoning,  unless  I  am  persuaded  by 
means  of  the  passages  I  have  quoted,  and  unless  they  thus  render  my 
conscience  bound  by  the  Word  of  God,  I  cannot  and  will  not  retract^ 
for  it  is  unsafe  for  a  Christian  to  speak  against  his  conscience."  And 
then  looking  round  on  that  assembly  before  which  he  stood,  and  which 
held  his  life  in  its  hands,  he  said,  '*  Here  I  stand,  I  can  do  no 
OTHER.    May  God  help  me  !     Amen  !" 

The  assembly  were  thunderstruck.  Many  of  the  princes  found  it 
difficult  to  concfeal  their  admiration ;  even  the  emperor  exclaimed,  "  This 
monk  speaks  with  an  intrepid  heart  and  unshaken  courage."  Truly  he 
did.  This  is  the  weakness  of  God,  which  is  stronger  than  man.  God 
had  brought  together  these  kings  and  these  prelates  publicly  to  confound 
their  wisdom.  These  bold  words  had  had  also  a  deep  effect  on  the 
Knight  of  Schonfeldt,  and  he  kept  meditating  on  them  as  he  rode  home- 
ward towards  the  north.  Could  it,  then,  be  possible  that  the  lowly  monk 
—the  peasant's  son — should  be  right,  and  all  those  great  persons,  who 
wished  to  condemn  him,  wrong  ?     Was  that  faith,  in  which  he  himself 
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had  been  brought  up,  not  the  true  one  ?  Was  there  a  purer  and  a  better  ? 
He  must  consult  Father  Nicholas  Keller,  his  confessor,  and  hear  what  be 
had  to  say  on  the  subject.  The  knight  carried  out  his  intention.  Father 
Nicholas  was  puzzled ;  scarcely  knew  what  answer  to  make.  It  was  a 
dreadful  thing  to  differ  with  the  Church — to  rebel  against  the  Pope.  Dr. 
Martin  was  a  learned  man,  but  he  opined  that  he  was  following  too 
closely  in  the  steps  of  John  Huss,  and  the  knight,  his  patron,  knew  that 
they  led  to  the  stake.  He  had  no  wish  that  any  one  under  his  spiritual 
charge  should  go  there.  As  to  the  Scriptures,  he  had  read  but  yery 
;small  portions  of  them,  and  he  could  not  tell  how  far  Dr.  Martin's 
opinions  were  formed  from  them.  The  knight  was  not  satisfied.  He 
iisked  Father  Nicholas  to  explain  what  was  the  Church,  and  if  it  was  not 
founded  on  the  Scriptures  on  what  was  it  founded  ?  Father  Nicholas 
replied  that  it  was  founded  on  Peter,  and  that  the  Popes  were  Peter's 
successors,  and  that  therefore  thcf  Church  was  founded  on  the  Pope.  The 
knight  remarked  that  from  what  he  had  heard  of  Peter  he  must  have 
been  a  very  different  sort  of  person  to  Leo  X.,  and  he  asked  what  we 
knew  about  Peter,  and  indeed  the  other  apostles,  except  through  the 
Scriptures?  Father  Nicholas,  shaking  his  head  at  so  preposterous  a 
question,  replied,  "  Through  tradition."  The  knight  asked,  **  What  is 
tradition  p"  Father  Nicholas  hesitated — coughed — hummed — and  then 
said,  *'  My  son,  tradition — is  tradition  I  And  now  let  us  change  the 
subject,  it  is  becoming  dangerous."  The  knight  was  not  yet  satisfied, 
and  he  determined  to  look  more  particularly  into  the  matter.  When, 
therefore,  his  son  Brick  came  home,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
migrate  to  Wittemburg,  that  he  might  pursue  his  studies  under  the 
learned  professors  of  that  university,  Drs.  Martin  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Jerome  Schurff,  Jonas  Armsdorff,  Augustin  SchurfF,  and  others,  he  made 
no  objection.  His  wife,  however,  and  Father  Nicholas  loudly  protested 
against  Erick's  going  among  such  a  nest  of  heretics. 

''  He  will  be  perverted,"  they  exclaimed ;  *<  he  will  share  the  &te  of 
Huss.'' 

^'  I  have  promised  him  that  he  shall  have  his  will,  and  perhaps  he  will 
be  able  to  come  back  and  tell  us  the  meaning  of  tradition,"  answered  the 
knight,  with  a  peculiar  look  at  Father  Nicholas.  <<  There  are,  besides, 
two  or  three  other  things  about  which  I  want  him  to  gain  information 
for  me." 

So  Erick  went  to  Wittemburg.  Some  time  before  this,  Qr.  Luther  had 
escaped  from  the  Castle  of  Wartburg,  where  he  had  been  concealed  by 
orders  of  the  Elector  Frederick,  for  nearly  a  year  after  leaving  Worms, 
to  preserve  him  from  the  rage  of  his  defeated  enemies,  and  had  returned 
to  Wittemburg,  where  his  presence  had  been  much  required.  Erick  had 
been  there  for  several  months,  when  one  day  a  man  with  a  large  pack  on 
his  back  presented  himself  at  the  castle  gate,  and  demanded  to  see  the 
knight.     He  was  admitted. 

"  Well,  friend,  what  would  you  with  me  ?"  asked  the  knight. 

'^  I  have  books  to  sell,  and  will  show  them  to  you  forthwith,"  answered 
the  colporteur,  unslinging  his  pack.  <<  Here  is  one  lately  printed — worth 
its  weight  in  gold,  and  more." 

The  knight  took  it.  It  bore  the  simple  title — "  Thb  Nbw  Testakbnt. 

Q-EBMAN.      WiTTEMBUBG." 
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*'  That  is  the  very  book  I  do  want,"  exclaimed  the  knight,  eagerly. 
*^  Yes,  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  By  whom  has  it 
been  done  into  German  ?" 

"  By  Dr.  Martin  Luther,"  answered  the  colporteur.  "  He  began  the 
work  when  shut  up  in  the  Wartburg,  and  has  only  lately  finished  it  with 
the  help  of  Dr.  Melancthon.  Here  are  some  other  works  by  him.  Will 
you  take  them  ?'' 

"  Yes,  three — ^four — one  copy  of  each.  There  is  payment,"  said  the 
knight,  laying  down  some  gold  pieces. 

'*  I  take  but  the  proper  price,"  answered  the  colporteur,  returning  most 
of  them  to  him. 

^'  You  are  an  honest  man,"  said  the  knight.  ''  If  the  books  you  sell 
have  made  you  so,  they  must  be  good." 

'*  The  books  certainly  are  good,  and  I  am  more  honest  than  I  was. 
Once  I  ate  the  bread  of  idleness,  indulged  in  sloth,  and  was  of  no  use  to 
any  one.  Now  I  labour  for  my  food,  and  try  to  obey  my  Lord  and 
Master,"  answered  the  colporteur. 

*'  Why,  what  were  you  ?"  asked  the  knight. 

" A  monk,"  answered  the  colporteur ;  "a  lazy,  idle  monk.  Dr. 
Luther's  books  came  among  us,  and  we  read  them,  and  some  of  my  more 
learned  brethren  translated  the  Testament  to  us  who  were  ignorant  of 
Greek,  and  we  agreed  that  as  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  set  us 
an  example  as  well  as  to  die  for  our  sins,  and  that  as  He  ever  went  about 
doing  good,  our  system  of  life  could  not  be  the  right  one.  The  more  we 
looked  into  the  matter,  the  more  satisfied  we  became  that  it  was  altogether 
opposed  to  the  Gospel,  and  so  we  resolved  forthwith  to  leave  it.  Some 
who  had  the  gift  of  preaching  went  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  others 
have  begun  to  learn  trades  that  they  may  support  themselves;  and,  as  I 
have  a  good  broad  pair  of  shoulders,  I  ofi^ered  to  carry  throughout  our 
fatherland  the  Gospel  book  and  other  works  of  Dr.  Luther,  which  had 
proved  so  great  a  blessing  to  our  souls ;  and  though  I  cannot  preach,  I 
can  go  about  and  tell  people  that  through  God's  love  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  that  there  is  but  one  mediator  between  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ; 
and  that  men  will  be  saved,  not  by  dead  works,  but  by  a  living  faith  in 
Him,  which  will  produce  fruits  unto  righteousness,  an  earnest  desire  to 
imitate  Him,  to  serve  Him,  to  spread  these  glad  tidings  among  all 
mankind." 

'^  It  seems  to  me,  in  my  humble  wisdom,  that  you  did  right,"  observed 
the  knight.  <<  However,  do  not  tell  Father  Nicholas  this,  if  you  meet 
him.  Whenever  you  return  this  way,  call  here  and  bring  me  more 
books."  ^ 

'*  Gladly;  and  I  shall  have  some  portions  in  German  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, on  translating  which  Dr.  Luther  is  hard  at  work,"  said  the  col- 
porteur. 

"  By  what  name  shall  I  remember  you,  friend  ?"  asked  the  knight. 

'^  John  Muntz  is  my  proper  name,  bookseller  and  labourer  in  Christ's^ 
service,"  answered  the  colporteur,  as  he  bade  the  knight  farewell. 

Sturdy,  honest  John  Muntz  went  his  way  throughout  the  land,  selling 
Luther's  and  Melancthon's  books,  with  the  New  Testament  and  such  parts 
of  the  Old  as  they  issued  from  the  press,  sometimes  reading  their  contents, 
sometimes  telling  to  single  persons  or  small  assemblies,  in  simple  Ian- 
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guage,  of  the  glorious  old  truths  thus  brought  once  more  to  light  It 
may  be,  in  the  great  day,  that  many  far-famed  preachers  will  be  fin- 
prised  to  find  that  humble  John  Muntz,  and  other  labourers  such  as  he  ia 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  have  turned  more  souls  into  the  tray  of  righteoos- 
ness  than  'they. 

The  Knight  of  Schonfeldt  took  his  books  into  his  own  room  soid 
locked  them  up,  that  he  might  read  them  at  leisure.  He  ifras  not  pre- 
pared just  then  to  <  enter  into  a  controversy  with  Father  Nicholas,  ana  he 
wished  for  quiet.  He  knew  that  his  g^od  wife  and  his  daughter  Laneta 
would  take  the  part  of  the  priest,  and  he  had  an  idea  that  when  Erick 
came  back  from  Wittemburg  he  would  prove  a  valuable  ally  on  his  nde. 
Now  and  then,  however,  as  he  read  on  he  felt  very  much  inclined  to  rash 
down  and  proclaim,  not  only  to  his  wife  and  the  priest,  but  to  the  whofe 
household  and  neighbourhood,  the  wonderful  truths  here  sa  clearly  proved 
and  explained.  But  though  he  rose  from  his  «eat  with  the  book  in  his 
hand  and  opened  the  door,  he  went  back  and  sat  down  again.  Though 
brave  as  a  lion  in  war,  and  often  impetuous  at  home,  he  was  still  timid 
in  his  own  household.  His  womenkind  and  Father  Nicholas  had  found 
out  his  weak  point,  and  knew  where  to  assail  him. 

The  knight  had  always  wished  to  act  rightly  according  to  his  connc* 
tions,  consequently  when  some  few  years  before  this  time — that  is,  Iodp 
before  he  paid  the  visit  to  Worms,  where  he  first  heard  Dr.  Luther  speak 
—he  had  been  urged  by  Father  Nicholas  and  his  wife  to  allow  his 
youngest  daughter,  Ava,  to  become,  as  they  called  it,  the  spouse  of 
Christ,  or,  in  other  words,  to  enter  a  nunnery ;  she  raising  no  objectioii, 
he  consented,  believing,  as  he  had  been  assured,  that  her  eternal  hapfn- 
ness  would  thus  be  secured,  and  that  she  would  be  better  provided  for 
than  becoming  the  wife  of  one  of  the  rough,  fierce,  warlike,  beer'-drinking 
knights  who  alone  were  likely  to  seek  her  hand.  The  knight,  however, 
often  sighed  as  he  thought  of  his  fob  blooming  little  Ava  shut  up  in  the 
monastery  of  Nimptsch,  and  wished  to  have  her  back  again  to  sing  and 
talk  to  him  and  to  cheer  his  heart  with  her  bright  presence,  but  he  dared 
not  express  his  feelings  to  any  of  his  family,  as  he  knew  that  they  wouM 
be  considered  rank  heresy.  Often  he  would  have  liked  to  write  to  hs 
dear  child,  but,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  but  a  poor  scribe,  and  in  the 
second,  he  guessed  that  any  epistle  he  might  send  would  be  opened  bj 
the  lady  superior,  and  its  contents  scanned  before  delivered,  and  adverse 
comments  made,  if  it  was  not  withheld  altc^ether.  So  little  Ava  stayed  on 
at  the  convent,  embroidering  priests'  dresses  and  other  ornaments  for 
churches,  and  attended  mass.  Whether,  or  not  she  ever  felt  like  a  wild 
bird  shut  up  in  a  cage  wishing  to  be  free,  he  could  not  say  ;  he  thought 
it  possible.  She  was  wont  once  to  go  about  the  cfistle  singing  like  a 
bright  happy  bird,  not  shut  up  in  a  cage  then.  He  wondered  whether 
she  sang  now.  He  was  sure  that  the  nun's  dress  could  not  become  her 
as  the  bright-coloured  bodice  and  skirt  she  wore.  He  wondered,  too, 
^whether  she  ever  went  out  now,  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do  when  at 
home  among  the  cottagers  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a  basket  of  food 
and  simples,  and  distributed  them  to  the  sick  and  needy  with  gentle 
words  which  won  their  hearts,  or  whether  when  mendicants  eame  to  Ae 
gate  she  stopped  and  listened  to  their  tales  of  suffering,  relieved  them 
when  the  could,  and  seldom  failed  to  drop  a  tear  of  sympathy  for  their 
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\eh,  which  went  like  hakn  'to  th^  ^0iai*t8  df  timtiy.     He  ^ined  that  the 


iigh*bom  ladies  of  the  Ynonastery  of  Kimj^tsch  would  scarcely  condescend 
tticKB  to  employ  theit  time.  They  undoubtedly  were  bfides  of  Christ, 
hut,  as  the  lacty  abbess  'had  otice  remarked,  it  wns  the  business  of  His 
more  humble  spouses  to  imitate  His  example  in  that  manner.  After  the 
ktttj^ht  had  been  thinking  in  this  Style,  when  he  descended  into  the  hail 
he  was  invariably  accused  of  being  sullen  and  out  of  temper.  Not  that 
he  'had  any  fault  to  find  -with  his  good  frau  Margaret,  or  >with  his 
dsaghter  lAneta.  They  were  excellent,  mous  women  in  their  way.  They 
had  embroidered  five  altair^cloths,  sevA  robes  of  silk  for  the  Virgin 
Maty,  and  three  for  St.  Perpetua,  ISt.  Agatha,  and  St.  Anne  ;  they  had 
performed  several  severe  penances  for  somewhat  trifling  faults ;  not  a 
piece  of  meat  had  passed  their  lips  during  Lent;  and  they  had  fasted  on 
Mdh  Friday  and  other  canonical  days  throughout  the  year.  Alms  they 
gave  whenever  they  could  get  money  from  the  knight  for  the  purpose, 
and  doles  of  bread  to  the  poor  with  stated  regularity ;  indeed,  they  felt 
sure  that  they  would  richly  have  merited  Heaven  even  with  a  less 
amount  of  good  deeds.  Still  they  were  desirous  of  making  security 
fionbly  secure. 

^When,  therefore,  in  the  year  1517,  that  is,  before  Ava  went  to  the 
convent.  Dr.  John  Tetzel,  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  apostolic  commissary 
and  inquisitor,  set  up  his  pulpit  and  booth  in  the  neighbouring  village 
for  the  sale  of  indulgences,  they  had  been  among  the  crowds  who  had 
flocked  to  his  market.  Near  him  was  erected  a  tall  red  cross,  with  the 
atms  of  the  Pope  suspended  fi'om  it. 

"  Indulgences,  dear  friends,"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  a  large  mob 
collected  round  him,  "  are  the  most  precious  and  noble  of  God's  gifts. 
See  this  cross  ;  it  has  as  much  efficacy  as  the  cross  of  Christ.  Come,  and 
I  will  give  you  letters,  all  properly  sealed,  by  which  even  the  sins  which 
you  intend  to  commit  may  be  pardoned.  I  would  not  change  my  privi- 
leges for  those  of  St.  Peter  in  heaven,  for  I  have  saved  more  souls  by 
my  indulgences  than  the  apostle  by  his  sermons.  There  is  no  sin  so 
gteat  that  an  indulgence  cannot  remit;  only  pay,  pay  well,  and  all  will 
be  forgiven.  Only  think,  for  a  flftrin  you  may  introduce  into  Paradise 
not  a  vile  coin,  but  an  immortal  soul,  without  its  running  any  risk.  But 
tDOre  than  this,  indulgences  avail  not  only  for  the  living,  but  for  the 
dead.  For  that  repentance  is  not  even  necessary.  Priest !  noble !  mer- 
chant !  wife !  youth !  maiden !  do  you  not  hear  your  parents  and  your 
Other  JFriends  who  are  dead,  and  who  cry  from  the  bottom  of  the  abyss, 
**We  are  suffering  horrible  torments !  A  trifling  alms  would  deliver  us; 
Vbn  can  give  it,  and  you  will  not.* "  Then  Tetzel  had  told  them  how 
St.  Peter  and  'St.  Paul's  bodies  were  rotting  at  Rome  because  the  Pope, 
pious 'as  he  was,  could  not  afford  to  build  a  proper  edifice  to  shelter  them 
fi*om  the  weather  without  their  help.  "  Bring — bring— bring !"  he 
abotited,  in  conclusion. 

Dame  Margaret  and  her  daughters  were  greatly  moved  by  these 
appeals,  though  little  Ava  thought  the  monk  need  not  have  shouted  so 
loudly.  The  dame,  who  had  just  before  persuaded  her  lord  to  give  her  a 
gt>od  sum  of  money,  bought  a  large  supply  of  indulgences  not  only  for 
nexself  and  daughters  but  for  the  knight,  who,  she  secretly  believed,  re- 
qtil]red  them  far  more  than  they  did,  because  he  never  performed  penances, 
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made  quick  work  at  confession,  and  regularly  grumbled  on  fast  days;  be- 
sides, she  could  not  tell  of  what  sins  he  might  have  been  guilty  in  hii 
youth.  She  did  not  tell  him  what  she  had  done,  but  she  felt  much  more 
happy  than  before  to  think  that  they  would  now  all  go  to  heaven  toge- 
ther. She  would  even,  in  her  zeal,  have  made  further  purchases  bad  not 
Father  Nicholas  expostulated  wit^  her,  observing  that  it  would  be  much 
better  if  she  paid  the  money  to  enable  him  to  say  masses,  which  would 
prove  quite  as  efficacious,  and,  besides,  be  spent  in  Germany  instead  of 
going  to  Rome.  She  was  greatly  horriBed  some  time  after  this  to  hear 
the  knight  inveigh  furiously  agnnst  Tetasel  and  his  indulgences,  and  call 
him  an  arch  rogue  and  impostor.  Of  course  on  this  she  did  not  tell  him 
how  she  had  spent  his  money,  lest  he  might  make  some  unpleasant  re- 
flections on  the  subject ;  besides,  she  suspected  that  he  would  not  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  she  had  secured  for  him.  But  this  was  after  Avs 
had  been  sent  away  to  Nimptsch. 

11. 

Erick  with  a  friend,  whom  he  introduced  as  Albert  von  Otten,  arrived 
unexpectedly  one  day,  to  the  knight's  very  great  satisfaction.  The  knight 
embraced  his  son  affectionately. 

*'  I  have  a  great  many  questions  to  ask  and  difficulties  for  you  to  solve, 
my  son,"  he  said,  as  he  beckoned  him  to  come  to  his  room. 

<<  And  I,  father,  have  very  many  things  to  say  to  you,  so  that  we  shall 
have  plenty  to  talk  about.  Albert  will,  in  the  mean  time,  entertain  my 
mother  and  Laneta." 

"And  now,  Erick,  what  do  you  think  of  this  Dr.  Luther?'*  asked  the 
knight,  after  he  had  looked  along  the  passage  which  led  to  his  room  and 
locked  the  door. 

"  Think,  father !  That  he  has  brought  light  out  of  darkness — ^that  he 
has  made  the  boldest  stand  that  ever  man  has  done  against  the  power, 
the  tyranny,  the  impositions  of  the  Pope,  and  the  superstitions  which  he 
and  his  predecessors  have  ever  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  filling  their 
pockets,  utterly  regardless  of  the  souls  they  led  away  from  Christ  and 
salvation,"  exclaimed  Erick,  warming  as  he  proceeded.  "  He  has  done 
and  he  is  doing  a  glorious  work,  and  though  his  foes  were  to  bum  him 
to-morrow  they  could  not  extinguish  the  light  he  has  kindled.  He 
teaches  that  man  is  by  nature  sinful  and  alienated  from  God,  but  that 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  sent  His  son  to  become  a  sacrifice  for 
man's  sins,  to  suffer  instead  of  man,  and  thus  to  enable  him  through  re- 
pentance and  faith  in  that  sacrifice  to  be  reconciled  to  Himself;  that 
Christ  is  the  only  mediator  between  God  and  man;  that  neither  Bk 
mother  Mary  nor  the  saints  have  anything  to  do  in  the  matter;  that 
they  required  His  sacrifice  as  much  as  others,  and  that  therefore  &st8| 
penances,  invocation  of  saints,  masses  for  the  dead,  purgatory,  indul- 
gences, are  all  the  inventions  of  the  popes  to  put  money  into  tbdr 
pockets,  or  into  the  pockets  of  the  priests,  their  supporters,  or  of  the  devil, 
to  lead  souls  astray." 

"  I  heartily  agree  with  him,  Erick.  See,  I  have  read  something  aboat 
the  matter  already,"  said  the  knight,  going  to  the  oak  chest  in  wmch  he 
kept  his  treasures,  and  bringing  out  the  Testament  and  some  of  Dr. 
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Luther's  works.  "  I  never  found  myself  a  bit  the  better  for  fasts  or 
penances,  whenever  I  thought  that  I  ought  for  my  sins  to  endure  them ; 
and,  as  for  indulgences,  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  kick  that  scoundrel, 
Tetzel,  out  of  the  place  when  I  heard  that  he  had  come  to  sell  them  in 
thb  neighbourhood.  Now,  tell  me,  does  your  friend  Albert  von  Otten 
preach  ?     He  looks  as  if  he  had  the  gift  of  speech." 

<<  Indeed  he  does,''  said  Erick.  <^  He  has  the  power  of  moving  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers." 

'^  Then  he  shall  preach  in  our  church  next  Sunday,  and  to  all  in  this 
castle  as  well,  in  spite  of  what  Father  Nicholas  may  say  to  the  contrary !" 
exclaimed  the  knight.  '^  I  have  long  wanted  you,  Erick,  to  take  Father 
Nicholas  in  hand;  you  may  be  able  to  convince  him  and  your  mother 
too — she  is  a  good  woman,  but  bigoted  and  obstinate,  begging  her 
pardon,  and  I  should  have  had  no  peace  if  I  had  ever  begun,  unless  I  had 
come  off  the  conqueror  at  once.     Albert  von  Otten  will  help  you." 

Erick  gladly  undertook  the  task.  It  was  the  chief  object  he  had  had 
in  view  since  he  had  himself  been  converted  to  the  truth.  He  imme- 
diately broke  ground.  His  mother  and  Laneta  were  very  much  astonished 
at  his  doctrine,  but  they  would  not  acknowledge  that  he  was  right. 
Father  Nicholas  had  scarcely  a  word  to  say  in  return,  so  he  put  on  the 
stolid  look  of  a  schoolboy  brought  up  unwillingly  to  receive  a  lecture. 

^*  Young  men's  dreams,"  he  muttered,  ''  or  devices  of  Satan  to  draw 
men  from  the  true  Church.  Ah,  the  Bible  is,  as  I  always  said,  a  dan- 
gerous book.  Little  did  those  who  wrote  it  dream  what  mischief  it  would 
cause  in  the  world." 

The  minds  of  the  whole  household  were  much  agitated  by  the  subjects 
of  which  Erick  and  his  friend  spoke  to  them.  Still  more  so  was  the 
knight  himself,  when,  the  following  day,  the  colporteur,  John  Muntz, 
presented  himself  at  the  gate,  and,  demanding  to  see  him,  put  into  his 
hamd  a  letter  from  his  own  little  daughter  Ava.  He  read  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  his  countenance  beamed  with  satisfaction.  He  immediately 
called  Erick  to  him,  ordering  refreshment  to  be  brought  in  the  mean 
time  for  John  Muntz  in  the  hall,  and  desiring  him  to  talk  to  his  people 
and  t#  sell  any  of  his  books  that  he  could.  Ava,  after  sending  greeting  to 
him  and  her  mother,  and  love  and  duty,  continued : 

"  And  now,  dear  father,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  cannot  longer  endure 
this  life.  It  was  only  while  I  believed  that  I  was  doing  God  service  that 
I  loved  it.  Now  I  am  certain  that  it  is  directly  contrary  to  His  law.  I 
have  read  the  New  Testament  carefully  with  prayer,  and  I  can  find 
nothiug  there  to  sanction  it.  We  are  told  not  to  bow  down  to  images — 
not  to  use  vain  repetitions  in  prayer ;  we  are  employed  the  greater  part 
of  each  day  in  doing  those  two  things.  We  invoke  dead  saints,  we 
worship  the  Virgin  Mary,  we  fast,  we  perform  penances  to  merit 
heaven,  and  all  the  time  the  Bible  tells  us  that  there  is  but  one  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  by  repentance  and  through 
faith  in  Him  can  we  alone  become  righteous  and  meet  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  I  cannot  tell  you  one-half  of  the  objections  I  have 
to  remaining  here.  There  are  also  eight  other  nuns  who  desire  to  leave, 
and  they  have  written  to  their  parents  to  the  same  effect,  though  some 
of  them  tremble  as  to  what  will  be  the  answers;  others  say  that  there 

I  80  much  grief  when  they  went  away,  that  they  are  certain  that  there 
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will  be  rejoicing  to  get  them  back.  I  know  how  sorry  you^  and  modiec* 
and  Laneta  were  when  I  left  home,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will 
be  glad  to  have  me  return.  But  how  are  we  to  get  away  ?— -theie  is  the. 
difficulty.  We  know  that  we  are  watched,  and  that  every  effort  mil  be 
made  to  detain  us.*' 

^'  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will !"  exclaimed  Erick.  "  Sifter  Ursula,, 
as  they  call  their  lady  abbess,  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  detain 
them  if  she  knew  that  they  wished  to  escape.  Do  not  write,  lest  tiis 
letter  should  fall  into  the  old  dame's  hands ;  but  let  me  go  widi  Alberfc, 
and  depend  on  it  we  shall  find  means  before  long  of  letting  oat  the  cagedL 
birds." 

The  knight,  without  saying  what  Albert  proposed  doing,  showed  Ava's 
letter  to  Dame  Margaret.     She  was  horrified. 

"  What,  a  professed  nun  break  her  vows !"  she  exclaimed*  '*  A  brid» 
of  Christ  forsake  her  bridegroom !  Horrible  profanity  !  No*  I  lov» 
Ava  as  my  daughter,  but  I  can  never  reeeive  one  who  is  so  utterly 
neglectful  of  all  her  religious  obligations.  You  must  write  and  tell  hoc 
that  it  is  impossible  to  comply  with  her  request.  I  am  sure  Father 
Nicholas  will  agree  with  me." 

<<Dear  wife,"  said  the  knight^  calmly,  '^when  I  allowed  our  littio 
Ava  to  become  a  nun,  it  was  to  secure,  as  I  thought,  her  happinesa  in 
this  life  and  the  next.  She  tells  us  that,  in  one  respect,  our  ol^ect  has 
signally  failed,  and  there  b  a  book  I  have  been  reading  which  oonvinoei 
me  that  it  will  not  advance  in  one  single  respect  our  object  with  regaid 
to  the  other.  Therefore,  let  our  dear  Ava  come  home^  and  do  you  and 
Laneta  receive  her  as  should-  her  mother  and  sister.  I  mean  what  I  say, 
Margaret,  and  advise  Father  Nicholas  to  hold  his  tongue  about  th» 
matter." 

The  Lady  Margaret,  watching  her  Jord's  eye,  and  being  a  disoreet 
woman,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wise  to  keep  silent,  bat 
she  secretly  resolved  to  use  every  exertion  to  prevent  so  terrible  a  scandal 
taking  place  in  her  family.  The  knight,  however,  was  an  old  soldies^ 
and,  suspecting  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  his  better  half,  deter* 
mined  to  be  beforehand  with  her. 

<^  She  will  be  writing  to  that  Sister  Ursula  to  keep  the  poor  littla  doffe< 
under  double  lock  and  key,"  he  said  to  himself.  '^  Erick  will  have  a 
difficulty  even  to  get  sight  of  her.  I  must  tell  him  what  I  suspect,  and 
leave  it  to  him  to  foU  the  plans  of  his  lady  mother;  she  is  a.  geod 
woman  though — an  excellent  woman  in  her  way — but  she  would  haf» 
been  much  the  better  if  she  had  never  been  saddled  with  Father 
Nicholas.  I  will  make  him  go  to  the  right-about  one  of  these  days, 
when  he  least  expects  it,  if  he  does  not  re^rm  his  system.  And  here, 
Erick,  you  will  want  money.  Don't  stint  in  the  use  of  it.  It  will  no^ 
complish  many  things.  Silver  keys  open  locks  more  rapidly  than  mm. 
ones,  and  I  would  give  every  coin  I  possess  to  get  our  dear  littla  Ava 
back  again." 

Erick  and  his  friend,  meantime,  were  making  preparaijiona  for  their 
journey,  and  as  soon  as  their  horses  could  be  got  ready  they  rode  o£ 
They  were,  however,  seen  by  Dame  Margaret,  who  immediately  suspected 
where  they  were  going.  Unfortunately,  Father  Nichdas  had  jusft  then 
entered  the  castle.     She  forthwith  told  him  all  she  knew  and  tboogh^ 
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and  urged  him  to  find  a  quick  messenger,  who  would  outstrip  the  3toung 
men  and  warn  the  lady  abbess.  Father  IN'icholas  hurried  off  with  a 
purte  which  the  lady  put  into  his  hand  to  find  a  person  to  cany  his 
iQessage^  resolving  to  take  the  credit  to  himself  of  the  information  he  was 
sending. 

Ava  Schonfeldt  and  her  companions  in  the  monastery  of  Nimptsch 
were  eagerly  awaiting  the  reply  to  the  letters  they  had  written  to  their 
homes  requesting  permission  to  return.  They  were  all  young,  and  several 
of  them  pretty ;  but  aa  they  had  been  among  the  most  sincere  of  the 
sisterhood,  so  they  had  the  most  rigidly  performed  all  the  fasts,  penances, 
▼igils,  imposed  on  them,  and  already  the  bloom  of  youth  had  departed, 
apd  the  pallor  of  the  aseetic  had  taken  its  place. 

Poor  girls !  they  had  sought  peace,  but  found  none ;  they  desired  to 
be  holy,  but  they  had  discov-ered  that  fasts,  penances,  and  vigils— the 
daily  routine  of  formal  services— long  prayers  oft  repeated,  had  produced 
no  efftet ;  that  their  spirits  might  be  broken  by  this  system,  but  that  it 
could  not  change  their  hearts. 

«  We  are  shut  out  horn  the  great  world,  certainly,"  wrote  one  of  them, 
*^  but  we  have  one  within  these  walls,  and  a  poor,  miserable,  trivial,  life- 
frittering,  childish,  querulous,  useless,  hopeless  set  of  inhabitants  it  con* 
tains.  This  is  not  the  house  of  Martha,  and  Mary,  and  Lazarus— this  is 
not  such  an  abode  as  Jesus  would  desire  to  lodge  in.  If  He  were  to 
visit  us,  it  would  be  to  tell  us  to  go  forth  into  the  world  to  fulfil  our 
duties  as  women,  not,  like  cowards,  to  shrink  from  them,  to  fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith,  to  serve  Him  in  the  stirring  world  into  which  He  came,  in 
which  He  walked,  in  which  He  lived,  that  He  might  be  an  example  to 
ns.  Though  He  has  not  come  to  our  convent,  He  has  sent  us  a  message 
full  of  love  and  compassion — 'His  Testament,  the  Gospel-^and  it  has 
given  us  fresh  life,  fresh  hopes,  fresh  aspirations ;  and  other  books  have  been 
sent  us  to  assist  in  opening  our  eyes,  and  through  the  teaching  we  are 
sure  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  He  promised.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
mode  of  life  is  not  the  one  for  which  we  were  born ;  that  it  ia  a  life,  not 
of  hdiness,  but  of  sin,  for  it  is  useless,  for  it  is  aimless,  for  it  is  against 
all  the  teaching  of  the  blessed  Gospel." 

The  answers  came  at  length.  Tears  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  some, 
sobs  burst  from  the  bosoms  of  others,  while  several  turned  paler  even 
than  before,  and  their  hands  hung  hopelessly  by  their  sides.  Many  of 
tlie  letters  were  full  of  kind  expressions,  while  other  parents  ohided  their 
daughters  harshly  for  contemplating  the  posribility  of  breaking  their 
vows,  and  abandoning  the  life  of  holiness  to  which  they  were  devoted ; 
but  one  and  all  wound  up  by  declaring  that  they  would  not  allow  such  a 
stigma  to  rest  on  their  noble  families  as  would  arise  were  they  to  en- 
courage a  daughter  to  abandon  her  holy  calling.  Little  Ava  received  no 
answer  to  her  epistle  sent  by  the  colporteur,  and  she  was  eagerly  looking 
out  for  his  return.  He  had  told  her  how  eagerly  her  father  had  bought 
his  books,  and  she  had  still  some  hopes  that  the  reply  would  be  &vour- 
able.  She  could  not,  however,  fail  to  observe  the  severe  look  with  which 
the  lady  abbess  regarded  her,  and  she  was  still  more  alarmed  when  she 
found  that  her  Testament,  and  several  books  by  Drs.  Melancthon  and 
Luther,  had  been  taken  out  of  her  cell.  In  truth,  the  lady  abbess  had 
received  the  communication  sent  by  Father  Nicholas,  and  was  on  the 
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watch,  expecting  to  see  the  gay  young  student  Erick  Schonfeldt  and  Ins 
companion  arrive,  intending  afterwards  to  commence  a  system  of  severe 
punishment  on  the  offending  Ava.  The  lady  abhess  was  not  aware  that 
Ava  was  only  one  of  many  whose  eyes  had  been  opened,  and  who  desired 
their  freedom. 

III. 

One  bright  afternoon,  in  the  month  of  May,  1524,  a  light  waggon, 
driven  by  a  venerable-looking  person  with  a  long  white  beard,  stopped 
before  the  gate  of  the  convent  of  Nimptsch,  and  from  out  of  it  stepped  a 
merchant  of  equally  venerable  and  still  more  dignified  appearance.  He 
begged  the  portress  to  present  his  humble  respects  to  the  lady  abbess, 
with  a  request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  offer  for  sale  to  the  noble 
ladies  numerous  articles  which  they  might  find  acceptable.  The  lady 
abbess,  having  carefully  surveyed  the  venerable  merchant  and  his  driver 
through  a  lattice  above  the  gate,  was  satisfied  that  they  might,  without 
danger,  be  admitted  into  the  court-yard.  The  horses  were,  however, 
somewhat,  restive,  and  it  required,  evidently,  all  the  streng^  the  old 
driver  possessed  to  keep  them  quiet  while  his  master  took  out  his  bales 
and  boxes,  and  conveyed  them,  with  somewhat  feeble  steps,  into  the  room 
where  strangers,  such  as  he,  were  received.  An  iron  gprating  ran  across 
it,  within  which  the  nuns  were  collected ;  but  there  existed  a  small  window, 
through  which  articles  could  be  handed  for  inspection. 

The  merchant  evidently  understood  the  tastes  and  requirements  of 
nuns.  There  were  silks  for  embroidery,  and  gold  thread,  and  beads,  and 
pencils  and  brushes  and  colours  for  illuminating  missals,  and  paper  and 
writing  materials,  and  various  manufactures  for  making  artificiid  flowers; 
he  had  even  spices  and  mixtures  for  making  confectionary.  There  was 
linen  also,  coarse  and  fine,  and  all  the  materials  of  the  exact  hue  required 
by  the  sisters  for  their  dresses ;  indeed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
say  what  there  was  not  in  Herr  Schmidt*s  waggon  which  the  nuns  could 
possibly  require.  The  price,  too,  at  which  he  sold  his  goods  was  re- 
markably low,  and  the  nuns  of  Nimptsch  were  not  at  all  averse  to  making 
good  bargains.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  discovered  that  he  had  only 
brought  specimens  of  many  of  the  articles.  His  large  waggon  he  had 
left  at  Torgau.  He  would,  therefore,  take  the  orders  with  which  the 
holy  ladies  might  honour  him,  and  return  next  day  with  the  goods. 

The  merchant,  Herr  Schmidt,  was  better  than  his  word,  for  he  retumied 
the  next  day  not  only  with  the  articles  ordered,  but  with  many  other 
curious  things,  which  he  had  brought,  he  said,  for  the  inspection  and 
amusement  of  the  ladies,  and  the  servants  and  attendants  in  the  house; 
the  good  portress  especially  was  remembered.  There  were  carriages  and 
animals  which  ran  along  the  gpround  by  themselves,  and  a  house  in  whidi 
a  door  opened,  when  out  of  it  came  a  cock  which  crowed,  and  then  a 
small  bird  came  out  of  an  upper  window  and  sang,  and  then  a  woman 
looked  out  to  ascertain  what  the  noise  was  about.  Numerous  toys  of  a 
similar  character  the  merchant  had  brought,  he  said,  from  Narembuig. 

Meantime,  the  horses  in  the  waggon  became  very  frisky,  the  meidiant, 
therefore,  went  down,  with  most  of  his  boxes,  to  help  quiet  them,  he  said, 
leaving  the  abbess  and  her  nuns  busily  engaged  with  the  toys;  the 
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portress,  too,  was  still  watching  the  cock  coming  out  oF  the  house  and 
crowing,  and  the  bird  singing,  and  the  woman  looking  out  to  see  what  it 
was  all  about. 

"  These  horses  will  be  doing  some  mischief,  Karl,  if  they  stay  shut  up 
in  this  court-yard,"  exclaimed  the  merchant.  '^  I  will  open  the  gate,  and 
then  if  they  choose  to  gallop  off  they  will  soon  get  tired,  and  you  can 
come  back  for  me  and  my  goods." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  undid  the  bars  of  the  gate,  and  ELarl 
drove  through,  pulling  up,  however,  directly  he  was  outside.  The 
portress  ran  out,  for  such  a  thing  as  allowing  a  stranger  to  open  the 
gate  was  against  all  rule. 

**  Stay,  I  have  some  more  curious  things,"  said  the  merchant.  And 
he  stepped  into  the  waggon. 

Just  at  that  moment  something  must  have  startled  the  horses,  for  they  set 
off  at  full  speed,  the  driver  in  no  way  attempting  to  stop  them.  The  lady 
abbess  and  the  nuns  looked  out  through  the  bars  of  the  windows,  expect- 
ing to  see  Herr  Schmidt,  after  his  horses  had  had  a  good  gallop,  return  with 
the  other  curiosities  he  had  said  he  possessed.  They  looked  and  looked, 
but  they  looked  in  vain.  At  last  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
accident  had  happened.  For  this  they  were  very  sorry,  as  they  all  agreed 
that  a  more  pleasant-spoken  liberal  merchant  they  had  never  seen.  The 
opinions,  however,  of  the  lady  abbess  and  some  of  the  elder  sisters  were 
somewhat  modified  when  at  vespers,  as  all  the  nuns  were  assembled. 
Sister  Ava  and  another  young  and  pretty  nun,  her  great  friend.  Sister 
Beatrice,  were  missing.  They  were  not  in  their  cells.  The  whole  convent 
was  searched;  they  were  not  to  be  found.  Never  had  there  been  such 
a  commotion  among  the  authorities  and  elder  sisters,  though  most  of  the 
young  ones  took  the  matter  very  quietly,  and  did  not  search  for  what 
they  well  knew  was  not  to  be  found.  Remembering  the  warning  she  had 
received,  the  lady  abbess  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  Erick  Schonfeldt 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  her 
troubles.  Somehow  or  other,  fresh  heretical  books  were  introduced  into 
the  convent,  and  the  young  nuns  had  so  completely  mastered  the  contents 
of  those  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  that  they  were  able  to  discuss 
them  and  explain  them  to  the  elder  sisters.  Even  the  abbess  herself  could 
not  answer  many  of  their  arguments  which  they  boldly  put  forth,  nor 
indeed  could  the  father  confessor,  nor  the  other  visiting  priests.  Of  the 
last,  one  heartily  agreed  with  them,  and  the  others  boldly  acknowledged 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  they  said.  Gaining  confi- 
dence, nine  young  ladies  at  last  united  to  support  each  other,  and  posi- 
tively refused  to  attend  mass  or  any  services  when  adoration  was  paid  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  or  to  the  saints,  and  demanded  that  as  their  vows  were 
taken  in  ignorance,  and  that  as  they  were  directly  contrary  to  the  Gospel, 
they  should  be  released  from  them,  and  allowed  to  return  into  the  world 
to  fulfil  their  duties  as  virtuous  women  and  citizens. 

Those  in  authority  were  astonished  and  utterly  confounded,  and 
hesitated  to  take  any  harsh  measures.  Public  opinion  they  well  knew 
outside  the  convent  walls  ran  pretty  strongly  in  favour  of  the  nuns' 
opinions.  As  their  friends  would  not  receive  them  at  home,  the  young 
ladies  resolved  to  repair  in  a  body  to  some  respectable  place  with  order 
and  decency.  Through  some  means  their  resolution  was  made  known  to 
ifarcA— VOL.  cxxziz.  no.  dly.  z 
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two  pious  citizens  of  Torgau,  Leonard  Koppe  and  Wolff  Tomitwwh,  who 
offered  their  assbtance.  *'  It  was  accepted  as  coming  from  God  himself" 
says  an  historian  of  that  time.  Without  opposition  they  left  the  conTent» 
and  Koppe  and  Tomitzsch  received  them  in  their  waggon,  and  conyeyed 
them  to  the  old  Augustine  convent  in  Wittemburg,  of  which  Luther  at 
that  time  was  the  sole  occupant. 

<*This  is  not  my  doing,"  said  Luther,  as  he  received  them;  "hot 
TTould  to  God  that  I  could  thus  rescue  all  captive  consciences,  and  empty 
all  the  cloisters.     The  breach  is  made.*' 

Catharine  Bora,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife,  found  a  welcome  in 
the  family  of  the  burgomaster  of  Wittem1;>urg,  and  the  other  nuns,  as 
soon  as  their  arrival  was  known,  were  gladly  received  in  other  families  of 
similar  position.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  facts  of  the  case  com- 
pletely refute  the  vulgar  notion  put  forth  by  the  enemies  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, that  Luther  commenced  the  work  of  the  Reformation  ibr  the  sake  of 
enabling  himself  and  other  monks  and  priests  to  marry.  His  mind  was 
long  in  doubt  whether  monks  ought  to  marry.  Many  months  after  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  excellent  Catharine,  when  his  friends  pressed 
him  to  marry,  he  replied : 

<'God  may  change  my  heart  if  it  is  His  pleasure,  but  I  have  no 
thought  of  taking  a  wife.  Not  that  I  feel  no  attractions  in  that  state, 
but  every  day  I  expect  the  death  and  the  punishment  of  a  heretic." 

Not  till  more  than  a  year  after  Catharine  Bora  had  escaped  from  the 
convent  did  he  marry. 

IV. 

The  Knight  of  Schonfeldt  had  been  anxiously  waiting  news  from 
Erick,  but  none  had  arrived.  The  Lady  Margaret  had  been  assured  by 
Father  Nicholas  that  his  message  had  been  safely  delivered  to  the  Abbess 
of  Niraptsch,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  Master  Erick  and  his  plausible  firiend 
might  do,  she  would  take  very  good  care  her  little  prisoner  should  not 
escape  her. 

The  knight  was  growing  anxious ;  he  was  afraid  that  something  had 
gone  wrong,  when,  one  afternoon,  a  light  waggon,  the  horses  whidi  drew 
it  covered  with  foam,  drove  up  to  the  gate  of  the  castle.  Over  the  draw- 
bridge it  dashed,  for  the  porter  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  it,  and  a 
yenerable-looking  old  gentleman,  habited  as  a  merchant,  descending, 
banded  out  two  young  girls  in  peasants'  dresses.  The  knight  caught 
sight  of  the  waggon,  and  hurrying  down,  one  of  the  girb  was  soon  in 
his  arms. 

*'  My  own  Ava !  My  pet  little  bird,  and  you  have  escaped  from  yoor 
cage  !  Welcome — ^welcome  home,  and  praised  be  God  who  has  given  me 
this  great  blessing !"  he  exclaimed,  again  and  again  kissing  her  cheek. 

His  child  wept  as  she  hung  on  the  old  man's  neck.  While  this  wai 
taking  place,  the  other  young  lady  looked  about  very  much  astonished 
and  frightened,  though  there  was  nothing  particular  to  frighten  her,  and 
the  grave  merchant  was  doing  his  best  to  reassure  her. 

**  Well  done,  Erick,  my  boy — well  done,  Albert  roa  Otten  1"  ex- 
claimed the  knight,  when  he  could  bring  himself  to  turn  his  attention  for 
a  moment  from  his  recovered  daughter. 
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"  Oh !  thank  Albert,  father ;  it  was  he  thought  of  the  pkn ;  he  de- 
signed the  whole  of  it.  I  merely  acted  the  part  he  selected  for  me," 
answered  Erick. 

"  I  thank  him  heartily,  then  ;  for  very  well  done  it  has  been,  and  you 
have  both  my  eternal  gratitude,"  said  the  knight.  **  And  this  young 
lady,  I  conclude  that  she  helped  you  in  the  undertaking  ?" 

^'  No ;  it  was  they  helped  me  to  run  away,  as  Ava  did  not  like  to  go 
alone,  and  she  promised  me  an  asylum  under  your  roof." 

*^  And  you  snail  have  it,  if  the  Pope  and  all  the  cardinals  were  to  come 
and  demand  you.  They  shall  pull  the  walls  down  before  I  will  give  you 
up.     And  now  tell  me  who  are  you,  my  dear  frauline  ?" 

'^  I  am  Beatrice  von  Eeichenau,  of  Swabia.  My  father,  Count  von 
Reichenau,  and  my  mother  decline  to  receive  me,  and  yet  they  love  me, 
I  am  sure ;  but,  sJas !  they  little  know  the  horrors  of  the  life  to  which 
they  had  devoted  me." 

^'  Better  times  will  come,  my  sweet  frauline !"  said  the  knight,  who 
just  then  saw  everything  in  a  bright  light. 

Meantime,  Dame  Margaret,  Father  Nicholas  not  being  in  the  castle, 
)iaving  seen  the  waggon  and  the  young  ladies  get  out  of  it,  and  guessing 
what  had  happened,  and  that  her  fine  scheme  had  failed,  went  to  the 
great  hall,  accompanied  by  Laneta,  that  she  might  receive  Ava  with  be- 
coming dignity,  and  reprimand  her  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  offence. 
She  had  just  taken  her  post,  when  the  knight  entered  with  timid  little 
Ava  clinging  to  his  arm,  looking  more  sweet  and  lovable  than  ever  in 
her  becoming  peasant's  dress,  and  not  a  bit  like  a  wicked  runaway  nun. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  her  mother,  she  ran  forward  and  threw  herself  into 
her  arms,  half  weeping  and  half  smiling. 

"  Oh,  mother — mother,  I  aoi  so  thankful  to  see  you  again !"  she 
cried. 

Dame  Margaret  began  her  speech,  but  it  would  not  come  out.  Nature 
asserted  her  rights  over  bigotry  and  superstition;  she  burst  into  tears, 
and,  folding  her  daughter  to  her  bosom,  exclaimed,  <*  And  I,  Ava,  am 
glad  to  have  you,  darling  !*' 

^*  I  always  said  that  she  was  a  good  woman,  and  now  I  am  convinced 
of  it,"  said  the  knight.  ^'  Father  Nicholas  has  done  his  best  to  spoil  her, 
but,  thank  Heaven  T  he  has  not  succeeded,  and  his  reign  is  pretty  well 
over,  I  suspect." 

Laneta,  who  really  in  her  way  loved  her  sister,  followed  her  mother's 
lead,  and  embraced  Ava  affectionately.  The  dame  Margaret  was  also 
not  a  little  gratified  when  she  found  that  her  daughter's  companion  in 
her  flight  was  so  high-born  a  girl  as  Beatrice  von  Reichenau. 

**  If  a  young  lady  of  her  rank  could  do  such  a  thing,  it  surely  could 
not  be  so  very  wrong,"  she  said  to  herself. 

Her  reasoning  was  not  very  good,  but  it  served  just  then  to  smoothe 
matters. 

Ava  and  her  friend  were  not  idle  in  the  castle,  nor  did  they  confine 
iheir  labours  to  it.  Their  mild,  gentle,  subdued  manners  and  earnest 
and  zealous  spirits  attracted  all  hearts  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 
The  glorious  truths  they  had  received  into  their  own  souls  they  were 
anxious  to  impart  to  others,  nor  did  they  feel  that  any  trouble,  any  exer- 
tion^ was  too  great  for  them  to  take  to  forward  that  object.     Still  it  was 
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very  evident  that  to  effect  any  speedy  change  on  a  large  scale  among  the 
peasantry  a  preacher  was  required.  Albert  von  Otten  had  been  made  a 
priest  in  the  days  of  his  ignorance  before  he  went  to  Wittemburg,  and  he 
remembered  the  knight's  offer  to  let  him  preach  in  the  neighboaring 
church.  Father  Nicholas  somewhat  demurred,  but  the  knight  assured 
him  that  Albert  von  Otten,  he  was  sure,  would  only  preach  sound  doc- 
trine, and  advised  him  to  hold  his  tongue.  Such  a  sermon  as  Albert 
preached  had  never  been  heard  in  that  church.  He  said  not  a  word 
about  himself.  He  held  up  but  one  object — Christ  Jesus  walking  on 
earth,  Christ  Jesus  crucified,  Christ  rising  again,  Christ  ascending  into 
heaven,  Christ  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God  pleading  for  sinnen. 
Then  he  added : 

"  Dear  friends,  once  a  man  came  among  you  to  sell  you  what  he  called 
indulgences ;  were  they  indulgences  to  commit  sin,  or  indulgences  to 
obtain  pardon?  What  impious  imposition!  Oh,  dear  friends—- dear 
friends  !  God's  gifts  of  grace  are  free — are  priceless.  The  blood  of  His 
only  Son  purchased  them  for  us  once  for  all.  Gifts,  gifts^&ee,  free 
gifts — are  what  God  offers ;  no  selling  now,  no  purchasing  now — that 
has  all  been  done.  Christ  has  paid  the  price  for  every  sin  that  man  has 
committed  or  ever  will  commit,  and  man  can  by  his  works  not  add  one 
jot,  one  tittle,  to  that  all-sufiicient  price.  God's  offer  is  all  of  free  grace. 
Man  has  but  to  look  to  Christ,  to  repent,  to  desire  to  be  healed,  and  he 
will  be  forgiven,  he  will  be  accepted  and  received  into  heaven.  Dear 
friends,  when  Moses  was  leading  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  the  land  of 
persecution,  of  slavery,  of  idolatry,  through  the  wilderness,  they  were 
visited  by  a  plague  of  venomous  serpents  whose  bite  sent  fiery  pains 
through  their  bodies,  which  speedily  terminated  by  their  death.  God 
then  ordered  Moses  to  make  a  brazen  serpent "  (the  serpent  being 
among  the  Egyptians  the  emblem  of  the  healing  power,  which  was  well 
understood  by  them*).  "  This  serpent  he  was  to  raise  up  on  a  pole  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  encampment,  and  all  who  simply  looked  at  it  de- 
siring to  be  healed  were  instantly  to  be  healed.  Moses  asked  no  pricey 
no  reward ;  the  bitten  sufferers  were  only  to  exert  themselves  to  look  to 
ensure  being  healed.  Christ  himself  told  His  disciples,  ^  As  Moses  lifted 
up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  shall  the  Son  of^man  be  lifted  up' — 
that  was  Himself,  on  the  cross — *  that  all'— of  every  tongue,  and  kindred, 
and  nation — '  who  believe  in  Him' — that  is  to  say,  look  on  Him  as  the 
Israelites  at  the  brazen  serpent — '  shall  not  perish' — shall  not  die  of  the 
fiery  bite  of  sin — *  but  have  eternal  life.'  This  is  Gospel — Gospel  troth. 
Then  what  becomes  of  indulgences,  penances,  fasts,  invocations  to  saints, 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  gifts,  alms,  if  bestowed  with  the  idea  of  purchaang 
aught?  All  useless,  vain,  insulting  to  God's  generosity,  mercy,  kindnesB. 
It  is  as  if  a  great  noble,  to  pardon  a  poor  man  who  had  grossly  offended 
him,  and  were,  moreover,  to  bestow  a  favour  on  him,  and  the  po(Hr  man 
were  to  offer  him  a  groat  as  payment,  saying,  *No,  I  cannot  reoeifS 
your  pardon  and  your  favour  as  a  free  gift ;  I  must  return  you  something; 
indeed,  a  groat  is  not  much,  neither  do  I  very  greatly  value  your  pardoDy 
because  I  do  not  think  my  offence  was  very  great,  nor  your  £ivoar, 
which,  after  all,  is  but  small.' 

*  An  interpolation  of  the  author*s,  this  fact  probably  not  being  known  io 
Lather's  days. 
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<<  <  Foolish  man,'  the  lord  would  say,  '  I  hestowed  that  pardon  and  that 
favour  on  you  in  my  beneficence.  I  require  nothing  in  return  but  your 
gratitude  and  your  obedience,  and  that  you  should  speak  of  ray  name 
and  fame  among  my  other  vassals,  and  live  in  amity  with  them,  doing 
them  all  the  service  in  your  power.  Say,  foolish  man,  what  else  can  a 
poor,  helpless,  decrepit,  broken-down  creature  like  yourself  do  for  me  P 
What  should  you  say,  dear  friends,  if  this  poor  wretched  man  were  to 
answer,  '  l^o,  but  there  are  a  set  of  people  in  your  dominions,  who  assume 
to  be  your  ministers,  though  to  be  sure  they  make  a  mockery  of  your 
name  and  love  to  send  people  over  to  serve  your  enemies,  I  can  buy  of 
them  what  they  call  indulgences,  which  they  say  are  much  better  than 
your  free  pardon ;  besides,  I  may  o£Fend  as  often  as  I  please,  and  you 
will  be  compelled  to  forgive  me  because  I  have  paid  them;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  these  indulgences,  I  could  fast,  I  could  beat  myself,  and  perform 
numberless  other  penances  ;  I  could  mumble  petitions  to  you,  not  thinking 
of  what  I  was  saying;  indeed,  I  have  no  fear  but  what  I  can  make 
ample  amends  to  you  for  this  gift  which  you  have  bestowed,  for  this 
paidon  which  you  have  offered.'  Dear  friends,  you  will  say  what  a  weak, 
conceited,  foolish,  impudent  wretch  is  that  man  of  whom  you  speak ;  and 
et  what  are  you  doing  when  you  perform  penances,  and  fasts,  and  such- 
ike  works  ?  What  did  you  do  when  you  purchased  that  mountebank 
impostor  TetzePs  indulgences  ?  Confess— confess  that  he  swindled  you 
out  of  your  money,  but  oh  do  not,  by  trusting  to  them,  which  you  might 
as  well  do  as  a  sinking  man  to  a  feather  or  a  straw  in  the  raging  ocean, 
allow  the  arch-deceiver  Satan  to  swindle  you  out  of  your  souls." 

This  address,  of  which  many  similar  were  delivered  at  that  time 
throughout  Germany  and  Switzerland,  produced  a  great  effect  in  the 
village.  No  one  heard  it  more  eagerly,  or  with  greater  delight,  than 
Ava  and  her  companion.  It  brought  out  clearly  so  much  of  what  they 
had  read  in  the  convent. 

"  God's  free  grace  !  God's  free  grace !"  they  repeated  to  each  other. 
**  Oh,  what  a  loving,  merciful  God  he  must  be !" 

It  made  Father  Nicholas  very  uncomfortable.  Had  he,  then,  all  his 
life  been  encouraging  a  system  of  imposture?  It  was  a  question  he 
would  have  to  answer  somehow.  Dame  Margaret  also  went  back  to  the 
castle  sorely  troubled  in  mind.  She  thought  that  she  had,  by  purchasing 
Tetzel's  inaulgences,  secured  the  salvation  of  herself  and  all  her  family. 
She  was  fond  of  a  bargain,  and  she  thought  that  really  she  had  made  a 
good  one  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  gold  ducats,  considering  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained.  And  now  she  was  afraid  that  she  and  her  husband 
and  children  were  no  nearer  heaven  than  they  were  before  she  had  bought 
the  indulgences ;  and  from  the  description  Tetzel  gave  of  it,  purgatory 
must  be  a  very  disagreeable  place,  but  she  comforted  herself  by  thinking 
that  Tetzel  might  have  imposed  on  his  hearers  in  that  matter  also. 

As,  however,  there  was  no  lack  of  Testaments  in  simple,  clear  German, 
and  parts  of  the  Bible  also,  and  Albert  and  Brick,  and  Ava  and  Beatrice, 
too,  were  able  and  anxious  to  explain  it  gradually,  both  Dame  Margaret's 
and  Laneta's  eyes  were  opened,  and  their  faith  in  the  system  to  which  they 
had  before  clung  was  greatly  shaken.  Father  Nicholas,  however,  could 
not  be  so  easily  turned  from  his  old  notions,  and  now  came  that  terrible 
convulsion  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  the  peasantry  and  the  sad  blood-* 
shedding  which  followed. 
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*'  Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  triumphantly,  "  see  the  work  which  Lather  and 
his  followers  have  produced  !** 

"  No  such  thing,"  answered  the  knight,  indignantly  ;  **  you  ought  to 
know  that  these  attempts  were  commenced  long  hefore  Dr.  Luther  was 
heard  of.  Discontent  has  heen  fermenting  among  them  for  many  years. 
They  have  some  reason  and  a  great  deal  of  folly  on  their  side.  They 
have  done  their  work  like  foolish  savages  as  they  are,  and  they  will 
suffer  the  fate  of  fools,  though,  in  the  mean  time,  they  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  mischief." 

V. 

It  was  at  the  eventful  period  described  in  the  last  chapter  that  the 
Knight  of  Schonfeldt  was  first  introduced  to  the  reader  leaning  on  his 
elbow  with  a  book  before  him  in  his  turret-chamber.  He  had  great  cause 
for  thoughtfulness.  Erick  and  Albert  had  gone  back  to  Wittemburg, 
Ava  and  Beatrice  had  continued  earnestly  labouring  among  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry,  and  the  minds  of  the  poor  people  had  been 
awakened  by  Albert's  sermons  with  g^at  success.  Dame  Margaret  and 
Laneta  continued  wavering,  and  Father  Nicholas,  though  he  did  not 
openly  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  persevered  in  all  his  old 
practices,  and  remained  ready  to  take  the  winning  side.  Public  events 
were  one  cause  of  the  knight's  anxiety,  and  besides,  it  was  rumoured,  that 
insurgents  were  appearing  in  his  neighbourhood  threatening  to  attack 
his  among  other  surrounding  castles.  It  would  be  wrong  to  deny  that 
the  Reformation  was  not  in  a  certain  degree  connected  with  the  rebellion 
of  the  peasants,  but  in  this  manner:  The  liberty  which  the  Gospel 
demands  for  all  men  when  the  spirit  of  that  Gospel  is  received  into  their 
hearts,  makes  them  submit  to  rulers  and  endure  persecutions  patiently; 
but  when,  though  men  know  its  truths,  their  hearts  have  not  been  re- 
generated, they,  being  aware  of  their  rights,  as  men  appeal  to  the  sword 
to  obtain  them. 

Certain  fanatics,  also,  had  appeared,  who,  though  professing  to  found 
their  doctrines  on  the  Bible,  were  greatly  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel.  The  most  notorious  of  these  was  Thomas  Munzer,  pastor 
of  Alstadt,  in  Thuringia ;  another  was  John  Muller,  of  Bulgenbach,  in 
the  Black  Forest,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  rallied  round  him,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  Here  the  insurrection  began  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1524,  some  Thurgovian  peasants  rose  against  the  Abbot 
of  Beichenau,  who  would  not  accord  them  an  evangelical  preacher.  Ere 
long,  thousands  were  collected  round  the  small  town  of  Tengen,  to  libe- 
rate an  ecclesiastic  who  was  there  imprisoned.  The  revolt  spread  rapidly 
from  Swabia  as  far  as  the  Rhenish  provinces,  Franconia,  Thuringiay  and 
Saxony.  At  Weinsberg,  Count  Louis,  of  Holfenstein,  and  seventy  men 
under  his  orders,  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  rebels.  A  body  of 
peasants  drew  up  with  their  pikes  lowered,  whilst  others  drove  the  oount 
and  his  soldiers  against  this  wall  of  steel.  At  the  approach  of  the 
peasants,  the  cities  that  were  unable  to  resist  them  opened  their  gates 
and  joined  them.  "Wherever  they  appeared  they  pulled  down  the  images 
and  broke  the  crucifixes.  Many  nobles,  some  through  fear  and  others 
from  ambition,  joined  them. 
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In  vain  Luther  wrote  to  them,  ^'  Rehellion  never  prodaces  the  amelio- 
ration we  desire,  and  God  condemns  it.  What  is  it  to  rebel  if  it  be  not 
to  ayenge  oneself?  The  devil  is  striving  to  excite  to  revolt  those  who 
embrace  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  cover  it  with  opprobrium ;  but  those  who 
have  rightly  understood  my  doctrine  do  not  revolt." 

At  leng^  the  princes  threw  off  their  lethargy;  the  imperial  forces 
marched  to  encounter  the  peasants,  and  defeated  them  in  every  direction* 
The  nobles  were  soon  victorious,  and  retaliated  with  most  terrible  severity 
on  the  misguided  men.  The  peasants  were  hung  up  by  hundreds  at  the 
roadside,  the  eyes  of  numbers  were  put  out,  and  some  were  burnt  alive, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  Rombh  style  of  worship  was  re- 
established. Still  the  rebellion  was  far  from  being  stamped  out,  and 
large  bodies  of  insurgents  were  in  arms  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
besides  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle  of  Schonfeldt.  The 
knight  had  done  his  best  to  put  his  castle  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  his 
own  tenantry  promised  to  come  in  and  fight  to  the  last  gasp  should  it  be 
attacked.  Ava  and  Beatrice,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  things,  went 
about  the  country  as  before,  fearless  of  danger.  '^  We  are  doing  our 
duty,'*  they  answered,  when  Dame  Margaret  expostulated  with  them; 
^'  we  are  carrying  out  the  work  to  which  we  devoted  our  lives,  in  helping 
our  suffering  fellow-creatures,  in  making  known  the  love  of  G[od  through 
His  dear  Son,  and  He  will  protect  us." 

The  knight,  as  I  have  said,  having  done  all  that  a  man  could  do,  sat 
down  in  his  study  to  quiet  his  mind  by  reading.  He  found  it,  however, 
a  difficult  task.  Even  when  he  managed  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  page, 
bis  mind  let  them  labour  alone,  and  refused  to  take  in  the  matter  they 
attempted  to  convey.  It  was  a  positive  relief  when  he  heard  a  horse's 
hoofs  clattering  into  the  court-yard.  He  hurried  down  to  hear  the  news 
brought  by  the  horseman.  It  was  truly  alarming.  The  scout,  who  had 
been  sent  out  by  the  knight  to  gain  information,  stated  that  a  body  of 
some  thousand  men  were  advancing,  threatening  to  destroy  all  the  castles 
in  the  district,  and  that  Schonfeldt  was  the  first  on  their  line  of  march. 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  He  instantly  sent  out  messengers,  some 
to  summon  his  retainers,  and  others  to  bring  in  provisions.  The  draw- 
bridge was  raised,  the  gates  secured.  Dame  Margaret  and  Laneta  were 
greatly  alarmed.  Father  Nicholas,  who  had  arrived  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  the  church,  and  as  much  as  his  mule  could  carry,  urged  the 
ladies,  and  all  he  could  get  to  listen  to  him,  to  invoke  the  protection  of 
the  saints.  *'  These  new-fangled  doctrines  brought  about  all  these  dis- 
orders ;  ergo,  you  must  go  back  to  the  old  system  to  avert  them,  if  it  is 
not  already  too  late." 

The  knight  advised  him  to  talk  sense  or  keep  silence,  but  the  time 
was  oppcMTtune,  he  thought. 

**  Religion  must  be  supported,'*  he  answered,  meaning  the  Romish 
system,  '*or  we  shall  be  undone." 

From  the  top  of  the  watch-tower  a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  rising.  It 
was  caused  by  the  insurgent  peasants,  horse  and  foot,  approaching. 

"  Poor  people,  they  have  many  real  causes  of  complaint.  I  wish  that 
they  had  remained  quiet,  for  their  own  sake,  and  allowed  the  law  to  right 
them,"  observed  the  knight. 

**  Let  us  pray  for  them  that  their  hearts  may  be  changed,  and  that  they 
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may  see  their  folly  and  wickedness,"  said  Ava,  and  Beatrice  repeated  the 
sentiment. 

Just  then  three  horsemen  were  seen  approaching  the  castle  at  M 
speed.  The  knight  soon  recognised  his  son  and  Albert  von  Otten ;  the 
other  was  a  stranger. 

'^  Ah,  they  come  to  bring  us  the  aid  of  their  swords,"  exclaimed  tbe 
knight.  '<  Three  gentlemen  will  be  a  host  in  themselves  when  opposed  to 
those  unhappy  serfs." 

The  drawbridge  was  lowered  to  admit  them.  Erick  directed  that  it 
should  be  left  down,  as  they  were  going  again  to  sally  forth  immediately. 
He  embraced  his  father  and  mother  and  sisters,  and  be  might  have  said 
a  few  words  to  Beatrice,  as  certainly  Albert  did  to  Ava,  and  Erick  intro- 
«duced  the  stranger  as  Frederick  Mycouius,  professor  of  divinity. 

"Welcome,  gentlemen;  but  I  thought,  I  confess,  that  you  were  fight- 
ing men  come  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  castle.  I  was  counting  on 
your  good  swords." 

*'  Our  good  swords  you  shall  have,  father,"  answered  Erick,  taking  off 
the  belt  to  which  hung  the  scabbard  of  his  weapon.  "  But  we  ourselves 
cannot  wield  them.  We  go  forth  with  other  weapons  than  those  of  sted, 
and  trusting  to  other  strength  than  an  arm  of  flesh  to  quell  these  mis- 
guided men.  Dr.  Myconius  will  address  them,  as  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
has  already  addressed  thousands,  and  turned  them  aside  from  their  pur- 
pose of  vengeance.     We  have,  though,  no  time  to  lose." 

"  Go  forth,  my  son — ^go  forth,  my  friends ;  I  feel  sure  that  God,  who 
sees  all  our  actions,  will  protect  you  with  His  almighty  arm  in  so  noU^ 
so  pious  an  object,"  exclaimed  the  knight,  holding  the  sword  which  had 
been  given  to  him. 

The  three  brave  young  men  rode  forth  from  the  castle  unarmed,  and 
hastened  towards  the  rebel  host.  They  were  well  aware  of  the  danger, 
humanly  speaking,  to  which  they  were  exposing  themselves,  but  not  for 
a  moment  did  they  hesitate  doing  what  they  knew  to  be  right.  They 
were  soon  face  to  face  with  the  insurgent  band,  led  on  by  a  man  in  a  red 
cloak  and  hat  and  white  plume.  They  were  a  wild,  savage  set  of  beings 
in  appearance.  Many  a  bold  man  might  have  hesitated  to  encounter 
them.  Those  who  now  advanced  to  meet  them  trusted  not  in  their  own 
strength  to  deliver  them.  Dr.  Myconius  rode  first.  As  he  drew 
close  to  the  insurgents,  he  lifted  up  his  arm  and  said : 

"  Bear  with  me,  dear  friends,  while  I  address  a  few  words  to  you,  and 
ask  you  what  you  seek  ?  what  are  you  about  to  do  ?  what  object  do  you 
desire  to  gain  ?  Is  it  one  well  pleasing  to  God,  or  is  it  not  rather  one 
He  abhors  ?  Is  it  revenge  ?  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  will  not  permit 
its  indulgence.  Is  it  to  overthrow  principalities  and  powers  ?  The  Gospel 
orders  us  to  obey  them.  Is  it  to  oppose  the  power  of  the  Papacy  ?  The 
light  of  truth  can  alone  do  that.  Is  it  lust,  rapine,  murder,  you  desire  to 
commit  ?  Those  who  do  such  things  can  never  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Listen,  dear  friends,  to  those  who  love  you,  who  feel  for  you, 
who  know  that  you  have  souls  to  be  saved — precious  souls  above  all  price 
in  God's  sight,  for  for  them  He  sent  down  his  Son  on  earth  to  suffer  &r 
more  virrongs  than  you  have  ever  suffered.  Endanger  not  those  precious 
souls  by  tbe  acts  you  contemplate.  Turn  aside  from  your  purpose,  fall 
on  your  knees,  pray  to  God  to  enlighten  your  minds,  to  give  you  patience 
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above  all  things  to  bear  your  sufferings  here  for  a  short  time,  that,  trust- 
ing in  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  once  suffered  for  you,  and  now 
reigns  and  pleads  for  you,  you  may  be  raised  up  to  dwell  with  Him,  to 
reign  with  Him  in  happiness  unspeakable  for  ever  and  ever." 

Such  was  the  style  of  eloquence  with  which  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Reformation  addressed  the  lately  infuriated  insurgents.  It  went 
to  their  hearts;  they  acknowledged  its  truth,  the  power  from  which  it 
flowed,  and  yielded  to  its  influence.  Peaceably  they  divided  into  small 
parties:  thus  they  returned  to  their  villages,  to  their  separate  homes, 
speaking  as  they  went  of  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  sufferings  He  had 
endured  for  their  sakes,  and  praying  that  they  too  might  endure  any 
sufferings  it  might  please  their  heavenly  Father  to  call  on  them  to  bear 
'with  patience  for  His  sake,  that  thus  the  Christian  character  might  be 
exalted  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  three  friends  returned  to  the  castle.  The  success  of  their  under- 
taking was  heard  of  with  astonishment.  The  knight  went  to  his  Testa- 
ment, and  came  back  exclaiming,  ''  I  see,  I  see,  it  was  the  right  way  to 
do  it.  It  was  the  way  Jesus  Christ  would  have  acted,  and  I  doubt  not 
He  was  with  you  to  counsel  and  guide  you." 

Dame  Margaret  and  Laneta,  and  even  Father  Nicholas,  confessed  that 
the  mode  they  had  employed,  with  Dr.  Martin  Luther  and  others,  to  put 
down  the  insurrection,  was  far  more  satisfactory  and  sensible  than  uiat 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  nobles  and  knights  had  pursued  with  cannoQp 
balls,  bullets,  and  sharp  swords.  The  two  ladies  at  length,  through  the 
gentle  influences  of  Ava  and  Beatrice,  completely  abandoned  the  errors  of 
Home,  and  embraced  the  truths  of  evangelical  religion.  Father  Nicholas, 
still  clinging  to  the  idolatry  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  cure,  and  thankfully  accepted  a  small  pension  from 
the  knight,  on  condition  that  he  should  keep  silence  till  he  had  learned 
the  truth.  Albert  von  Otten,  notwithstanding  his  rank,  gladly  became 
the  humble  pastor  of  Schonfeldt,  and  little  Ava  as  gladly  became  his 
most  efficient  helpmate,  while  Beatrice  von  Reichenau  married  Brick. 
The  knight  arrived  at  a  green  old  age,  and  though  there  was  little  peace 
in  the  worid,  he  found  it  in  his  home  and  in  his  heart,  and  saw  his  grand- 
children grow  up  pious  Christians  and  sound  brave  Protestants. 
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PoOB  General  MentUla  was  certainly  placed  in  a  painful  and  awkwatd 
position.  He  had  to  confess  to  Mr.  St.  Clair  his  clandestine  marriage 
with  his  second  daughter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  announce  that  ^ 
eldest  daughter,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in  the  harbour 
of  her  native  island,  was  alive,  and  residing  in  his  house,  as  a  member  of 
his  establishment. 

Mentilla  was  a  man  possessed  of  great  courage  ;  brave  on  the  field  of 
battle,  bold  in  his  decisions  and  political  views,  cool  and  collected  when 
many  others  were  flurried,  calm  and  self-possessed  in  the  midst  of 
dangers.  But  the  very  unpleasant  situation  into  which  a  chain  of  cir- 
Cfimstances  had  thrown  him,  almost  entirely  unnerved  him.  He  knew 
diat  he  had  done  wrong,  and  that,  for  this  wrong,  Mr.  St.  Clair  wonU 
justly  upbraid  him ;  and  he  felt  that,  even  where  he  had  done  no  wrongs 
appearances  were  against  him,  and  that  not  only  Mr.  St.  Clair,  buteveiy 
one  who  heard  the  tale  of  Adela's  having  accompanied  him  in  disguise^ 
would  beHeve  him  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  as  the  victim  was  the  sister 
of  the  young  lady  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  a  secret  marriage. 

How  was  he  to  clear  his  character  ? 

What  was  he  to  do  with  Adela  ? 

These  were  questions  of  moment,  yet  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  how  to 
answer  them. 

In  his  dilemma,  Hector  Graham  was  very  useful  to  him.  He  offered 
to  write  Mr.  St.  Clair  the  story  of  Adela's  extraordinary  escapade,  and 
to  vouch  for  General  Mentilla's  utter  ignorance  of  his  page  being  any 
other  than  the  Harry  St.  Clair  for  whom  he  gave  himself  out,  and  who^ 
it  was  well  known  in  the  island,  had  intended  to  smuggle  himself  on 
board  the  sloop  which  was  to  carry  away  the  patriot  officers. 

General  Mentilla  was  very  grateful  to  Hector  for  his  sympathy  and 
kind  offer,  which  he  was  glad  to  accept.  But  he  thought  it  would  be 
proper,  before  acquainting  her  family  with  Adela's  continued  existence 
to  have  her  removed  from  his  house. 

'*  I  will  take  her  straight  home  to  her  family,  if  you  like,"  said  Hector. 
^^I  dare  say  we  shall  find  some  opportunity  from  La  Guayra  to  Si 
Thomas.  I  can  write  from  thence,  and  ask  her  father  to  come  down  to 
receive  her.'* 

"  You  are  very  good  indeed,"  replied  General  Mentilla ;  "  but  the  un- 
happy girl's  wishes  must  be  consulted.  We  cannot  send  her  off  as  a 
prisoner,  or  dispose  of  her  as  a  bale  of  goods." 

**  True;  but  what  b  she  to  do,  if  she  does  not  go  back  to  her  own  re- 
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lations?  She  cannot  reside  in  your  house,  and  I  hare  no  house  in  which 
to  receive  her.  Indeed,  it  would  be  less  possible  for  her  to  stay  with  me 
than  with  you,  for,  after  all,  you  are  her  brother-in-law,  while  /am  only 
engaged  to  her  sister.  I  wish  to  Heaven  that  she  had  not  acted  so  like 
a  mad-woman.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  the  misery  her  folly  will  cause 
the  old  man  her  father,  and  poor  Linda,  and  dearest  Minna." 
*^  Dreadful  indeed  !'*  echoed  General  Mentilla. 

Neither  the  general  nor  Hector  had  seen  the  pretended  Harry  St. 
Clair  since  the  discovery  made  by  Dolores  and  Maria.  The  poor  young 
woman  continued  in  a  very  weak  state,  and  in  extremely  low  spirits.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  she  was  persuaded  to  take  either  nourishment  or 
medicines,  and  she  had  frequent  fits  of  crying,  exhausted  by  which  she 
sometimes  fell  asleep.  In  her  sleep  she  would  occasionally  murmur  a 
few  words,  which  were  always  repeated  to  General  Mentilla  by  his  house- 
keeper, who  understood  a  little  English.  It  was  these  short  broken 
sentences  which  convinced  both  Hector  and  Mentilla  that  the  pretended 
page  was  the  missing  Adela. 

She  had  been  heard  to  say : 

"  Go,  go,  Linda !  You  are  a  viper — ^you  have  stolen  him  from  me." 
••Papa,  she  has  deceived  you — Linda  has  destroyed  me  1"  "  Oh,  Men- 
tilla !  why  did  you  let  her  lure  you  from  me  ?"  Then,  again:  "  Drowned 
— drowned!  they  say — ^it  will  be  true.  The  sharks — ^never  mind.** 
••  Dearest  papa,  forgive  your  .  .  .  farewell !"  "  You  are  not  his  wife, 
Linda.     Minna,  tell  her  so." 

These  and  similar  half-uttered  sentences  gave  "confirmation  strong" 
to  the  suspicions  already  entertained  by  the  general  and  Hector.  General 
Mentilla  dreaded  the  idea  of  seeing  her  ;  Hector  did  not  feel  it  so  much. 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  doctor  came  to  them  and  told  them  that  his 
patient,  who  now  appeared  more  collected,  had  said  both  to  Dolores  and 
to  him  that  she  wished  to  get  up,  for  she  wanted  to  go  away.  She  had 
been  asked  where  she  wanted  to  go,  and  had  replied  she  wished  to  leave 
General  Mentilla's  house,  and  to  provide  for  herself.  She  had  also  asked 
the  doctor  if  he  could  get  her  any  employment  in  some  office  or  shop. 

"  It  is  evident,"  said  the  doctor,  "  she  does  not  know  that  her  secret  has 
been  discovered;  but,  of  course,  she  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
this,  gentlemen,  unless,  indeed,"  he  added,  glancing  towards  General 
Mentilla,  "  there  be  any  reason  for  her  resuming  her  disguise." 

**Who  can  undertake  to  make  this  disclosure  to  her?"  asked  the 
general.     "  It  will  be  a  most  painful  task." 

"  Will  you  not  do  so  yourself,  general  ?"  replied  the  doctor. 

*^  I !  ]Not  for  worlds.  A  delusion  of  hers  respecting  me  has  been  lately 
destroyed,  and  this  has  caused  her  illness.  No — /  cannot  tell  her.  But 
I  must  write  to  her  relatives  in  the  West  Indies,  if  she  turns  out  to  be 
the  person  my  friend  and  I  fancy  she  is,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  let 
ber  know  that  her  disguise  has  been  found  out." 

*•  It  is  a  very  strange  affair !"  remarked  the  doctor,  who  felt  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  as  to  who  the  assumed  page  might  be. 

"  Very  strange  indeed,"  said  Hector.    "  In  fact,  quite  unaccountable." 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask  one  question  ?"  said  the  doctor.  **  Do  you 
believe  the  young  person  who  has  passed  for  a  page  is  a  lady,  or  a 
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woman  in  a  lower  rank  of  life  ?  If  she  is  a  young  lady,  it  will  be  a  more 
delicate  task  to  communicate  the  discovery  made  respecting  her  sex  than 
if  she  is  a  person  of  an  inferior  situation,  consequently,  in  all  probability, 
less  refined  in  feelings." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  General  Mentilla,  "  If  she  is  the  person  we 
suspect  her  to  be,  she  is  a  young  lady  belonging  to  a  highly  respectable 
family,  who  at  present  think  that  she  was  drowned  by  the  accidental  up- 
setting of  a  boat  in  which  she  is  supposed  to  have  been.  They  are  all 
in  mourning  for  her.  This  gentleman — Mr.  Graham — and  myself  both 
believed  she  was  unhappily  drowned,  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  my  page  was  any  other  than  a  boy." 

"  Would  not  the  housekeeper  tell  her  ?"  asked  Hector. 

**  She  hardly  understands  or  speaks  English  well  enough  to  make  such 
a  communication  otherwise  than  abruptly ;  it  will  require  some  manage- 
ment to  break  the  truth  to  her.  If  you  wish  it,  general,  I  will  undertake 
to  do  it,  but  it  would  be  well  if  I  had  some  knowledge  of  her  motive  for 
passing  herself  off  as  a  young  man." 

"  That  is  out  of  our  power  to  impart  to  you,"  sidd  Mentilla.  "  We  are 
ourselves  ignorant  of  her  motive.  The  whole  matter  is  a  complete 
mystery  to  us.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  she  be  the  young  lady  we  fancy, 
she  was  a  great  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  and  may  have 
worked  herself  up  to  the  wild  resolution  of  going  to  fight  with  them.  She 
was  extremely  anxious  to  join  our  army,  and  wished  me  to  let  her  go,  as 
a  common  soldier,  into  my  regiment." 

"  An  extraordinary  whim !"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  an  incredulous 
smile. 

''  Curious  things  happen  sometimes  in  this  world,"*  remarked  Hector, 
who  had  observed  the  doctor's  doubting  expression  of  countenance.  ''I 
can  only  assure  you  that,  whatever  induced  the  young  lady  to  act  so  like 
a  lunatic,  she  is  not  now,  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  General  Mentilla  herself.  He  is  quite  innocent  of  any  blame 
in  regard  to  her  escapade,  and  would  never  have  encouraged  her  flight 
from  her  home  had  he  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of  it.** 

The  doctor,  to  use  a  common  expression,  beat  about  the  bush  a  little 
longer,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  more  information  respecting  his 
young  lady  patient,  but  no  more  was  forthcoming.  He  was  somewhat 
annoyed,  for  he  felt  convinced  that  the  gentlemen  knew  more  than  they 
chose  to  tell. 

After  a  moment  or  two's  indecision,  he  said  that  he  would  relieve  them 

*  That  females  do  sometimes  assume  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  male  sex, 
is  a  known  fact.  An  instance  of  this  travestie  was  given  in  the  Times  newspaper 
of  June  12,  1866,  and  is  as  follows: 

"  The  Mobile  (Alabama)  Tribune  refers  editorially  to  the  following  card,  published 
in  its  advertising  columns,  as  coming  from  a  person  '  noted  as  a  skilftil  officer  and 
for  indomitable  perseverance  and  pluck:' 

**  *  To  the  Public. — The  undersigned  has  been  pained  by  the  circulation  of 
slanders  concerning  her  loyaltj  to  the  late  confederacy.  She  takes  this  means  of 
pronouncing  them  all  false,  and  without  a  shadow  of  foundation,  lliose  who  da> 
sire  a  refutation  of  them  can  see  her  at  the  Battle  House,  and  those  who  persist  In 
drcnlating  them  will  do  so  at  their  peril. 

"  *  Mrs.  Lobbbta  J.  Dbcaulf, 
*<  ( Formerly  Lieutenant  T.  Buford,  CSJL" 
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of  their  difficulty  about  conveying  to  the  pretended  page  the  intelligence 
that  her  secret  was  known,  and  both  Mentilla  and  Hector  gladly  closed 
with  his  offer. 

"  A  young  woman  who  could  act  with  such  imprudence,"  thought  the 
doctor,  ''  will  not  be  so  cautious  as  Mentilla  and  his  friend  are,  and  no 
doubt  she  will  confide  her  whole  history  to  me.  I  wonder  if  the  general 
is  as  blameless  as  he  pretends  to  be  ?  I  can't  but  think  it  is  a  lore-affair. 
General  Mentilla  is  a  very  handsome  man,  and  known  to  be  a  favourite 
among  the  ladies." 

The  doctor  was  evidently  determined  to  get  up  a  romance,  in  which 
tiie  patriot  general  was  to  figure  as  a  Don  Juan,  and  the  supposed  Enrico 
as  his  ch^re  amie. 

II. 

THB  DOCTOB  AND  HIS  PATIENT. 

The  doctor  took  a  turn  in  the  garden,  in  order,  without  interruption, 
to  arrange  his  tactics;  then  he  proceeded  to  the  room  of  the  invalid, 
who  was  now  much  better,  and  in  the  most  cautious  and  circuitous 
manner  conveyed  to  her  the  knowledge  that  her  secret  was  discovered. 

She  was  very  much  shocked  and  distressed,  and,  covering  her  face  with 
her  small,  beautifully-shaped  hands,  which  of  themselves  might  have  told 
the  tale  of  what  she  was,  she  remained  for  some  little  time  in  profound 
silence.  The  doctor  did  not  disturb  her  reverie  either  with  questions  or  re- 
marks, but  considerately  walked  to  the  window  and  leaned  out  of  it, 
leaving  the  young  woman  to  recover  some  composure  before  he  should 
accost  her  again.  At  length  a  low,  gentle  voice  called  him,  and  in  a 
moment  he  was  by  the  bedside  of  his  patient. 

''  Doctor,"  she  said,  in  scarcely  audible  tones,  ''  do  they  know  it  ?  I 
mean  Hector  and  .  .  .  and  General  Mentilla  ?" 

"  They  do,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  Do  they  know  who  I  am  ?** 

**"  I  cannot  satisfy  you  on  that  point,  for  they  pretend  only  to  suspect 
who  you  are.  They  have  not  mentioned  your  name,  and  all  they  told 
me  was  that  if  yon  were  the  person  they  fancied  you  to  be,  you  were  a 
young  lady  of  highly  respectable  family,  supposed  to  be  drowned  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  boat." 

"  My  God — my  God  !"  cried  the  wretched  girl.  "  Would  that  I  had 
been  drowned — would  that  I  had  died !  How  much  misery  I  should  have 
been  saved !" 

''  Misery  ?  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  said  the  doctor,  in  an  extremely 
sympathising  manner. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  girl.  "  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and 
I  feel  much  obliged  to  you.  I  have  no  friend  to  apply  to  here.  Will 
you  kindly  help  me?" 

"  In  what  way,  my  dear  young  lady?     What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"  Much.  My  dear  father  is  far  away ;  he  believes  me  dead.  I  wish 
him  to  remain  in  his  belief;  better  that  than  to  know  all.  But  I  cannot 
remain  in  this  house.  Might  I  not,  under  the  disguise  of  a  young  man, 
obtain  some  employment — something  to  enable  me  to  provide  the  most 
common  necessaries  of  life  for  myself?  Perhaps  you  could  assist  me  in 
this?" 
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^<I  cannot  recommend  you  to  resume  your  disguise^"  replied  tHe 
doctor.  **  You  would  be  sure  to  be  detected  sooner  or  later,  even  if  I  weie 
to  make  a  false  statement  about  you,  and  the  deception  would  naturally 
create  suspicion,  inquiry,  and — I  must  be  candid  with  you — disgrace." 

"  Disgrace  I"  echoed  the  invalid,  in  consternation.     "  Why  disgrace?" 

'^  Because  every  one  would  suppose  that  a  young  lady  aocompaBjing 
General  Mentilla  about  disguised  as  his  page  must  have  some  very  par- 
ticular reason  for  doing  so,  and  that  the  general  was  not  her  employer, 
but  had  more  intimate  relations  with  her." 

The  young  woman's  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  if  looks  could  have  killed, 
the  poor  doctor  would  have  been  annihilated  on  the  spot.  Her  face 
flushed  crimson,  as  she  exclaimed : 

"  That  any  one  should  dare  to  give  utterance  to  such  vile  insinuations 
to  me — should  dare  so  to  scandalise  General  Mentilla !  He  is  the  most 
honourable  of  men.  If  he  deceived  me,  it  was  not  his  doing  ;  he  never 
knew  that  I  was  other  than  the  person  I  gave  myself  out  to  be — a  youth 
who  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  me.  I  had  my  own  reasons  fbr 
coming  to  the  Spanish  Main ;  General  Mentilla  is  entirely  ignorant  of 
ihem.  As  Enrico  I  could  have  remained  his  page  until  .  .  •  until  cir- 
cumstances allowed  me  to  confide  my  secret  to  him  ;  but  now — now  I 
must  go,  Heaven  only  knows  whither  I" 

The  doctor  tried  to  soothe  her,  and,  promising  to  look  out  for  some 
situation  for  her,  he  left  her,  apparently  more  calm. 

As  he  left  the  room  he  remarked  to  himself : 

"  The  young  woman  is  deranged,  that  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  the 
matter.  I  hope  she  won't  either  commit  suicide  or  murder  Mentilla." 
He  called  Dolores,  and  hinting  to  her  that  he  thought  the  young  persoa 
was  a  little  out  of  her  mind,  he  begged  her  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over 
the  patient. 

Dolores  was,  of  course,  much  alarmed  at  this  communication,  and 
almost  afraid  to  be  at  any  time  alone  with  the  ci-devant  Enrico.  She 
hastened  to  inform  her  master  of  the  doctor's  opinion,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  that  opinion  being  correct  only  added  to  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend. 

**  I  will  see  her  if  she  will  admit  me,"  said  Hector,  ''  and  try  to  pre- 
vail on  her  to  return  to  her  home.  They  will  be  all  very  kind  to  her 
there." 

He  accordingly  wrote  a  line  to  the  invalid,  asking  her  to  see  him,  as 
he  wished  to  do  anything  he  could  for  her,  whether  she  were  Adela  or 
not.  The  little  billet,  sealed,  he  committed  to  the  charge  of  Dolores,  who 
gave  it  to  the  now  much- excited  girl. 

In  the  mean  time  a  complete  wardrobe,  fit  for  the  use  of  a  lady,  had 
been  ordered,  under  the  direction  of  Dolores,  by  General  MeQtilk^  and 
sent  to  the  chamber  of  the  quondam  Enrico. 

The  answer  she  sent  to  Hector  was  : 

*'  I  am  Adela;  but  though  still  unhappily  among  the  living,  I  am  dead 
to  all  in  this  world — dead  to  my  family  and  my  former  friends.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  you.  I  am  sufficiently  humiliated  and  sufficiently  punished 
for  forgetting  my  duty  to  the  best  of  fathers,  and  acting  und^  a  wild 
impulse  and  a  cruel  delusion.  Leave  me  to  the  consequences  of  my  folly, 
and  let  me  be  forgotten,  or  only  remembered  as  one  who  is  mouldering  in 
the  grave." 
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^'  This  is  terrible,"  said  General  Mentilla,  when  he  saw  her  note  to 
Hector.  '<  I  trust  she  will  not  destroy  herself !  What  can  we  do  for 
her  or  with  her  ?" 

"  There  is  a  little  vessel  going  to  St.  Thomas  in  a  day  or  two,"  replied 
Hector.  <^  I  will  either  take  her  home  by  that  opportunity,  or  I  will 
write  Mr.  St.  Clair  fand  Mrs.  Rivers  a  full  account  of  all  we  know 
of  her  doings  since  she  left  them.  Depend  on  it  I  will  exonerate  you 
from  all  blame." 

It  was  agreed  between  the  gentlemen  that  they  had  no  right  to  con- 
ceal Adela's  existence  from  her  father  and  sister,  and,  moreover,  that  they 
must  await  her  father's  instructions  respecting  her;  but  they  would  en- 
deavour to  find  her  a  respectable  and  comfortable  home  until  Mr.  St. 
Clair  should  come  or  send  for  her,  or  at  any  rate  direct  her  future  move- 
ments. 

*'If  we  cannot  find  any  family  to  receive  her  as  a  boarder,"  said 
General  Mentilla,  '^  I  will  give  up  this  house  to  her,  and  leave  Dolores 
and  Maria  here  as  her  attendants." 

Hector  and  Mentilla  accordingly  both  wrote  to  Mr.  St  Clair  and  to 
Mrs.  Rivers.  The  poor  general  had  an  unpleasant  task  to  perform  in 
confessing  to  Linda's  father  the  clandestine  marriage  to  which  he  had  per- 
suaded her  to  consent.  His  revelations  respecting  Adela  were  also 
awkward  to  make  ;  but  knowing  his  own  entire  innocence  in  regard  to 
her,  these  revelations  did  not  annoy  him  half  so  much  as  the  disclosure 
of  his  deception  in  the  affair  of  his  marriage.  Hector,  having  nothing 
to  confess,  or  nothing  for  which  he  could  be  blamed,  wrote  much  more 
at  his  ease.  Of  course  their  letters  to  Linda  and  Minna  were  only 
labours  of  love,  in  which  both  indulged  in  the  expression  of  all  the  warmth 
of  their  respective  feelings. 

The  friends  were  taking  a  stroll  in  the  garden  together,  after  having 
sent  off  their  despatches,  and  Mentilla  was  just  saying : 

**  The  sooner  we  evacuate  this  house  the  better,  Hector.  We  can  go 
to  an  hotel  until  we  find  some  other  quarters,"  when  the  doctor  followed 
them  to  tell  them  that  he  had  found  the  young  lady  extremely  ill. 

*'  She  is  quite  delirious,"  he  said,  *'  and  I  fear  she  is  labouring  under 
an  attack  of  brain-fever.  The  knowledge  that  her  disguise  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  that  you  are  aware  who  she  is,  has  had  a  very  injurious 
effect  on  her,  and  seems  to  have  quite  upset  her  mind." 

The  two  gentlemen  stood  aghast  at  the  information  just  received. 

*'  Dios !"  exclaimed  Mentilla. 

"  Good  Lord !"  cried  Hector. 

They  were  both  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation,  and  both  asked 
question  after  question  at  the  same  moment,  Mentilla  in  his  excitement 
speaking  in  Spanish,  Hector,  of  course,  in  English. 

^'  She  is  urgent  to  leave  your  house,  general,"  continued  the  doctor, 
^<  and  it  was  all  that  Dolores  and  Maria  could  do  to  keep  her  from  rush- 
ing out  into  the  street.  They  had  to  lock  the  door  at  last.  When  I 
arrived  she  was  fatigued  by  the  efforts  she  had  made  to  escape,  and  had 
lain  down  again  quite  exhausted." 

''  Her  wishes  must  be  attended  to  immediately,"  said  General  Mentilla. 
''  1  have  an  aunt,  a  good  old  widow  lady,  who  resides  at  a  country-house 
a  little  way  from  Caraccas.  I  will  go  to  her  and  try  to  persuade  her  to 
receive  our  poor  young  friend." 
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He  did  as  he  had  promised,  and  his  aunt,  Madame  La  Roche,  who  had 
heen  married  to  a  French  gentleman,  and  lived  much  in  England,  France, 
and  Spain  with  him  in  her  younger  years,  and  was  a  kind-hearted  and 
excellent  old  lady,  willingly  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  suffering  young 
stranger,  in  whose  history,  partially  communicated  to  her  by  her  nephew, 
she  was  much  interested. 

Madame  La  Roche  would  have  made  any  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of 
charity,  but  when  her  acquiescence  in  his  request  was  also  to  oblige  her 
nephew,  of  whom  she  was  very  proud  as  well  as  very  fond,  she  was  all 
eagerness  to  arrange  everything  to  hb  satisfaction. 

The  unfortunate  Adela  was  conveyed  to  this  lady's  villa,  which  was 
situated  amidst  the  most  lovely  scenery  in  the  healthy  neighbourhood  and 
charming  climate  of  Caraccas,  and  General  Mentilla  sent  Dolores  and 
Maria  to  wait  on  her,  thinking  she  would  feel  more  at  home  with  them 
than  with  entire  strangers. 

Madame  La  Roche  did  everything  she  could  for  the  comfort  of  her 
suffering  guest,  but  the  doctor  did  not  hold  out  much  hope  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  young  patient ;  at  least,  he  said  that,  though  she  might 
regain  bodily  strength,  her  mind  would  not  for  a  long  time,  if  ever,  be 
restored  to  sanity. 

in. 

A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  BAITKS  OF  THE  ORINOCO,  AND  A  ICTSTBRIOUS  GAVE. 

Neither  General  Bolivar  nor  General  Mentilla,  though  both  were 
most  anxious  to  obtain  some  employment  for  Hector  Graham,  had  been: 
able  to  find  a  situation  likely  to  suit  him,  but  they  still  hoped  to  do  so  in 
time;  and,  meanwhile,  Mentilla  pressed  Hector  to  remun  with  him,  and 
amuse  himself  as  best  he  could  in  Caraccas.  Hector,  however,  had  not 
trusted  entirely  to  the  exertions  of  his  South  American  Mend,  but  had 
written  from  the  West  Indies  to  a  relative  of  his  own  in  England,  a  school 
and  college-companion,  whose  father  had  a  good  deal  of  interest  with  the 
government,  to  ask  him  to  apply  for  a  consulship  for  him  in  one  of  the 
new  states  of  South  America. 

The  application,  made  at  once,  had  been  so  far  successful,  that  the 
appointment  of  consul  to  Cumana  had  been  promised  to  Hector  as  soon 
as  arrangements  could  be  completed  for  sending  one  there,  which  it  was 
expected  would  soon  be  done.  Here,  then,  was  a  certain  provision  for 
Hector,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  and  though  the  salary  might  not  be  large, 
he  thought  he  and  Minna  might  manage  to  live  on  it,  with  a  small 
allowance  from  Mr.  St  Clair  to  his  daughter.  Some  time,  however, 
must  elapse  before  Hector  could  be  inducted  into  the  expected  office,  and 
he  determined  to  pass  that  interval  in  travelling  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  He  did  not  feel  inclined  to  trespass  longer  on  Greneral  Mentilla's 
hospitality,  though  that  gentleman  gave  him  a  warm  invitation  to  remam 
with  him. 

^^No,  my  kind  friend,"  Hector  said,  in  answer  to  this  invitation,  ^'at 
present  I  am  a  free  and  idle  man,  a  bachelor  with  nothing  to  do,  so  I 
shall  take  the  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  your  magnificent 
country.  By-and-by,  when  I  am  a  married  man,  and  a  man  of  business, 
I  shall  not  be  so  easily  able  to  make  a  tour,  especially  extending  onx 
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some  weeks.  General  Faez  has  very  much  raised  my  curiosity  to  visit 
the  hanks  of  the  Orinoco.  I  should  like  to  go  as  far  as  that  mighty  river 
the  Amazon^  hut  I  fear  so  long  a  journey  might  be  too  much  for  my 
finances." 

*'  Do  not  let  that  be  an  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  any  wish  of  yours," 
replied  General  Mentilla.  '<  I  hope  that  you  will  look  upon  me  as  an 
intimate  friend — and  a  brother-in-law  to  be — and  allow  me  the  pleasure 
of  advancing  to  you  any  money  you  may  require.  Yet  fstill  I  cannot 
recommend  you  to  venture  alone  into  that  wild  country,  and  among  those 
Indians,  some  tribes  of  whom  are  even  now  almost  savages.  Many  of 
their  race  hate  the  Spaniards,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  dbcriminate 
between  one  white  man  and  another.  Paez  being  born  an  Indian,  is 
probably  safe  among  them,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  you  would  be  so." 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  fears,"  said  Hector,  laughing.  *«  I  don't  suppose 
they  will  attack  my  poor  head  with  the  scalping-knife,  or  rush  at  me 
with  the  tomahawk.  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  charmed  with  the  splendid 
scenery;  I  shall  not  be  particular  about  my  viands,  or  my  lodging,  and 
you  will  see  me  return  quite  well,  and  with  a  portfolio  full  of  sketches." 

General  Mentilla  shook  his  head. 

^^  If  you  had  a  sufficient  escort  I  should  not  mind  your  going,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  alone  to  venture  among  these  scarcely  civilised  people  I 
think  an  imprudent  scheme." 

^*  Imprudent"  or  not,  Hector  had  set  his  mind  on  going,  and  go  he 
did.  He  knew  that  poor  Adela  would  be  well  taken  care  of,  that  it 
would  be  long  before  he  could  hear  again  from  Minna,  or  receive  his 
appointment  from  England,  and  how  better  spend  his  time  than  in 
visiting  scenes  of  grandeur  and  beauty  unknown  in  the  Old  World  ? 

General  Paez  gave  him  an  introduction  to  the  chief  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Indian  tribes  on  the  Orinoco;  and  provided  with  this  as 
lus  credentials,  he  took  leave  of  his  Caraccas  friends,  and  set  off  on  his 
perilous  journey. 

He  was  delighted  with  the  country  through  which  he  passed — a 
country  rich  in  all  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  nature.  The  hand  of 
cultivation  was  here  nowhere  to  be  seen,  except  on  the  small  patches  of 
land  attached  to  the  Indian  villages,  themselves  most  picturesque.  But 
Nature  required  no  help  from  art  or  the  exertions  of  man.  It  stood  as 
it  had  been  formed  by  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe.  The  mountains 
mnd  the  valleys,  the  rivers  and  the  forests,  all  showed  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  mind  must  have  been  darkened  indeed  which  did  not  exclaim : 

Oh  Lord !  how  glorious  are  Thy  works ! 

Hector  first  visited  the  town  of  Cumana,  of  which  he  expected  soon 
to  become  an  inhabitant.  It  is  charmingly  situated  between  the  Castle 
of  St.  Antonio  and  the  small  rivers  Manzanares  and  Santa  Catalina. 
The  country  lying  between  these  rivers  is  extremely  fertile,  and  abounds 
in  plantain,  mammee,  and  other  fruit-trees.  At  Cumana,  which  is  hardly 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea-shore,  the  inhabitants  have  the  benefit  of 
the  cool  and  refreshing  sea-breezes.  They  are  very  fond  of  swimming, 
and  even  the  ladies  excel  in  that  art. 

The  port  of  Cumana  is  capable  of  containing  a  great  number  of  ships 
—in  fact,  more  than  half  the  navies  of  Europe  might  ride  there  in  safety. 
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The  whole  of  -the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  which  is  thirty-fiye  miles  in  lengdi 
and  sixty-eight  in  hreadth,  affords  excellent  anchorage.  Ciimana  is  eon- 
ndered  one  of  the  hottest  places  in  the  New  World,  but  it  is  not  so  hot 
as  La  Guayra,  the  seaport  of  Caraccas,  where  the  heat  is  absolot^y 
stifling.  The  situation  of  La  Guayra  is  singular.  The  chain  of  hilJs 
which  separates  this  port,  or  rather  roadstead,  from  the  high  yalley  of 
Caraccas,  descends  almost  directly  into  the  sea,  and  the  houses  arefaacAnd 
by  a  wall  of  steep  rocks.  The  aspect  of  the  place  is  gloomy  and  soli- 
tary; the  yellow  fever  often  prevails  there.  The  road  from  La  Gnayn 
to  Caraccas  resembles  the  passage  over  the  Alps,  and  is  a  yery  hL^gvan^ 
journey,  whether  performed  on  mules  or  on  foot. 

In  a  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  it  may  be  mentioned,  there  sre 
hot  springs  gushing  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  where  they  exist. 

In  speaking  of  the  gigantic  forests  of  South  America,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  Baron  von  Humboldt,  has  said : 

"  When  a  traveller,  newly  arrived  from  Europe,  penetrates  for  tfae 
first  time  into  the  forests  of  South  America,  Nature  presents  itself  to 
him  under  an  unexpected  aspect ;  if  he  feels  strongly  the  beauty  of  pic- 
turesque scenery,  he  can  scarcely  define  the  various  emotions  that  crowd 
on  his  mind ;  he  can  scarcely  distinguish  what  most  excites  his  admin- 
tlon — the  deep  silence  of  those  solitudes,  the  individual  beauty  and  eon- 
trast  of  forms,  or  that  vigour  and  freshness  of  vegetable  life  which  cha- 
racterise the  climate  of  the  tropics.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  concealed 
under  a  thick  carpet  of  verdure  of  the  same  lianas,  that,  creeping  firom  the 
ground,  reach  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  pass  from  one  to  another  at  the 
height  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet." 

One  can  walk  for  hours  under  the  sheltering  shade  of  these  verdant 
and  flowery  arcades,  that  scarcely  admit  a  glimpse  of  the  sky. 

Numerous  parrots  and  macaws  are  met  with  in  these  forests.  lAe 
latter  fly  only  in  pairs,  while  the  parrots  wander  about  in  flocks  of  sevsnl 
hundreds.  Where  they  are  there  is  no  silence,  and  their  hoavse  cries  are 
sometimes  so  loud  as  even  to  drown  the  noise  of  the  torrents  which  rvh 
down  from  rock  ro  rock. 

Our  West  India  traveller  was  charmed  with  all  the  grandeur  and  iove- 
liness  of  the  almost  unknown  country  he  was  traversing,  fie  was  hos- 
pitably received  at  the  Indian  villages  where  missions  had  been  establislied, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  the  inside  of  the  Indian  huts -extremely  clev. 
Their  hammocks,  their  mats  of  reeds,  their  pots  for  cassada  and  fv- 
mented  maize,  their  bows  and  arrows,  everything  was  arranged  with  the 
greatest  order.  The  condition  of  the  women,  as  in  all  semi-barbaroos 
nations  or  tribes,  was  a  state  of  privation  and  suffering,  axid  tiie  hardest 
labour  fell  to  their  share. 

Proceeding  farther  on,  Hector  came  to  wilder  scenery  and  less  oivilind 
Indians.  Still  he  was  not  ill  received,  but  he  appeared  to  be  an  c^yjeet  of 
great  curiosity.  At  length  he  reached  the  abode  of  the  tribe  to  whose 
chief  Paez  had  given  him  an  introductory  missive.  The  chief  was  very 
gracious  to  him,  and  invited  him  to  a  palaver  and  a  dimier.  Ihe 
palaver  was  rather  a  curious  affair,  the  head  chief  and  the  inferior  war- 
riors and  sages  of  the  tribe  placing  themselves  in  a  circle,  and  utter- 
ing now  and  then  a  few  words,  in  an  accent  that  seemed  very  strai^ 
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to  Hector's  unpractised  ear.  What  was  the  sabject  of  their  discourse  he 
could  not  dirine,  but  he  perceived  by  the  glances  cast  at  him  that  his 
presence  among  them  had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  members  of  the 
assemblage  were  not  exactly  stern-looking,  but  assuredly  grave  and 
g^oomy-loddng  men.  No  symptom  of  violence  or  even  of  rudeness 
"was  shown  towards  him,  and  when  the  meeting  broke  up  the  feast  was 
served. 

Among  the  dishes  presented  to  the  stranger  guest  was  some  very  fine 
fish,  not,  of  course,  caught  in  the  sea,  but  river  fish,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  an  excellent  sauce.  Hector  partook  of  this  dainty,  and  praised 
it  very  much.  But  what  was  his  horror  when  the  chief,  with  a  smile,  in- 
formed him  that  the  sauce  he  thought  so  good  was  made  from  the  bones 
of  a  human  hand  !* 

Poor  Hector  was  shocked  and  disgusted,  and  became  so  ill  that  he  was 
DbHged  to  retire  to  the  hut  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  his  sleeping 
quarters,  and  had  nearly  got  an  attack  of  the  jaundice.  He  would  eat 
no  more  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl  among  this  cannibal  tribe,  but  subsisted  while 
remaining  with  them  on  cassada,  vegetables,  and  fruit ;  and  thankful  he 
"was  when  he  was  furnished  with  a  guide  to  pursue  his  journey. 

But  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  had  he  retraced  his  steps,  and 
been  satisfied  with  what  he  had  already  seen  of  this  superb  country  and 
its  wild  inhabitants.  Some  adventurous  travellers  in  the  interior  of 
South  America,  indeed,  escaped  unhurt  through  the  di£Bculties  and 
clangers  they  encountered  ;t  but  poor  Hector  was  not  so  fortunate.  He 
had  heard  much  of  a  wonderful  cave,  or  grotto,  which  was  held  by  the 
■natives  in  great  reverence  and  awe,  and  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  explore 
its  mysteries.  There  was  a  missionary  station  not  far  from  this  place, 
and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  presided  over  this  mission  he  ap- 
pfied  for  assistance  in  carrying  out  his  wishes.  The  superior  of  the  little 
■Christian  Society  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  attempt  penetrating  into 
the  cave,  into  which  he  himself  had  never  ventured  to  descend ;  but  as 
Hector  insisted  on  visiting  it  the  priest  spoke  to  the  chief  of  the  Indians 
residing  in  its  vicinity,  who  was  also  the  medicine-man  of  the  tribe.  The 
Indians  at  this  place,  though  permitting  the  missionaries  to  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  assuming  to  be  Christians  because  they  had  learned 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  were  nevertheless  still  pagans  at  heart. 
They  were  full  of  superstitions,  and  though  they  held  in  reverence  their 
•*  Great  Father,"  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  gave  thanksgivings 
to  the  inferior  good  spirits  who  were  employed  by  him,  they  stood  in 
great  dread  of  the  evil  spirits  which,  according  to  them,  pervaded  the 
universe.  The  cave  which  Hector  was  so  anxious  to  visit  was  given  out 
to  be  the  haunt  of  some  one  or  more  of  these  evil  spirits,  and  the  chief  of 
the  tribe  pretended  to  hold  communication  sometimes  with  this  ox  these 
malignant  beings,  who  gave  their  oracular  answers  when  certain  rites 
performed.     No  stranger  might   dare  to   enter   this   mysterious 


•  Fact.  This  incident  actually  happened  to  a  friend  of  the  author's  while 
travelling  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  near  the  Orinoco,  some  years  ago. 

t  Among  these  travellers  may  he  named  Baron  von  Humboldt  and  his  party; 
and  at  a  Uiter  period,  those  enterprising  and  scientific  gentlemen,  Sir  Bobert 
Schomburgck  and  Captain  Smyth,  R.N.,  with  both  of  whom  the  writer  of  this 
little  tale  was  well  acquainted. 
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cavern.     If  he  did  it  was  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  for  the  presiding  d^ty 
of  the  place  would  not  brook  intrusion  on  his  earthly  abode. 

Hector  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  all  this  folly,  as  he  called  it,  though 
he  was  too  polite  and  too  politic  to  laugh  openly.  But  he  persisted  in 
pressing  his  request,  until  the  Indian  medicine-man  g^ve  way,  and 
agreed  to  send  a  couple  of  guides  with  him,  charging  him  and  them, 
however,  not  to  try  to  penetrate  far  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

Crossing  a  plain  covered  with  rich  turf,  the  traveller  and  his  guides 
approached  a  high  hill,  thickly  covered  with  tall  trees.  At  the  base  of 
this  hill  was  the  mouth  of  the  sacred  cave..  A  mass  of  rock  projected 
over  the  entrance,  on  which  grew  gigantic  trees,  with  creeping  plants 
waving  in  the  winds,  and  forming  festoons  before  the  opening  to  the 
cavern.  Even  to  the  interior  some  of  the  creeping  plants  had  made 
their  way,  and  their  verdure  contrasted  strangely  with  the  dark  g^y  wall 
of  rock  on  either  side.  The  vaulted  mouth  of  the  cavern  appeared  to  be 
about  seventy  feet  high,  and  was  wide  in  proportion ;  but  the  grotto^ 
though  still  large,  became  narrower  as  its  visitors  advanced  forward. 
They  had  light  for  some  time  through  the  vestibule,  or  portal ;  but  it 
length  it  beg^n  to  fail,  and  all  became  obscure  around. 

Then  were  heard  from  afar  the  hoarse  cries  of  the  nocturnal  birds 
which  inhabit  that  extraordinary  cave,  and  with  those  was  mingled  the 
sound  of  rushing  waters.  On  lighting  torches  they  found  themselves  OQ 
the  low,  half-rocky,  half-muddy  and  slimy  banks  of  a  subterranean  river, 
which,  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave  had  appeared  a  mere  rill,  tumbling 
down  from  crevices  in  the  outer  rock.  Hector  and  the  guides  walked 
occasionally  on  the  sometimes  narrow,  sometimes  broader,  but  always 
jagged  rock,  occasionally  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  for  a  certain 
distance  was  not  more  than  two  feet  in  depth. 

Some  of  the  birds  flew  out  of  their  funnel-shaped  nests  situated  high, 
high  up  in  the  dark  rocky  walls,  and  saluted  the  intruders  on  their  lon^ 
domain  with  discordant  cries,  which  frightened  the  timid  Indian  g^oidee. 
Hector  could  perceive  that  tfie  plumage  of  the  birds  was  a  dark  blddi 
grey,  with  streaks  and  spots  of  black  and  white.  Their  eyes  were  Uoe^ 
and  apparently  hurt  by  the  glare  of  the  torches,  for  these  birds  neTer 
leave  the  cavern  until  nightfall.  Frightful  as  was  the  noise  of  their 
hoarse  screams,  and  the  flapping  of  their  dusky  wings,  the  echo  of  their 
cries  in  the  far  away  interior  was  still  more  appalling.  The  guides  sud- 
denly stood  still,  listened  attentively,  and  then  exclaimed  that  it  was  the 
voices  of  the  evil  spirits  chiding  them  for  being  there.  They  could  not 
be  induced  to  remain  longer  in  the  cave,  so  Hector,  snatching  the  torch 
from  one  of  them,  resolutely  went  forward  himself.  He  found  that  the 
cavern  became  narrower,  the  vaulted  roof  lower,  and  the  subterranean 
river  broader,  as  he  advanced.  At  length  he  was  brought  to  a  stand  by 
what  sounded  like  a  waterfall,  and  bending  forwards,  while  he  waved  hui 
solitary  torch  about  to  throw  light  upon  the  spot,  he  perceived  that  he 
was  on  the  brink  of  a  cascade,  and  that  the  hitherto  by  no  means  im- 
petuous river  fell  foaming  over  a  steep  descent  in  the  rocks  before  him ! 

To  proceed  farther  was  impossible ;  there  was  nothing  for  it,  therefor^ 
but  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  he  was  not  sony 
when  he  once  more  emerged  from  its  deep  gloom  into  the  cheerful  %ht 
of  day. 
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''  Oh,  blessed  sun !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  gazed  upon  its  joyous  beams 
pla3aDg  among  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  the  flowers  of  the  vines,  and 
sparkling  upon  the  bright  waters  of  the  little  rills  that  ran  murmuring 
by,  making  fairy  music  to  the  ear :  '*  oh,  blessed  sun !  how  glorious 
thou  art !     How  thankful  I  am  to  bask  again  in  thy  brilliant  rays !" 

Hector  apostrophised  the  sun  with  almost  as  much  unction  as  his 
Indian  guides  could  have  done — they  who  belieyed  the  great  luminary  to 
contain  the  abode  and  the  throne  of  their  primeval  God ! 


IV. 

OLOOMT  EVENTS,  BBABING  OUT  THE  SPISIT*S  PROPHECT. 

The  important  letters  from  Caraccas,  informiug  Mr.  St.  Clair  and  his 
family  of  the  existence  and  illness  of  poor  Adela,  and  conveying  General 
Mentilla's  confession  of  his  private  marriage  with  Linda,  reached  in  due 
time  their  destination,  and  almost  overpowering  were  the  mingled  feel- 
ings of  surprise,  consternation,  and  pleasure  which  they  created. 

To  know  that  their  deeply-mourned,  and  as  they  thought  lost,  Adela 
was  still  alive,  caused  a  sensation  of  almost  wild  joy  among  the  family. 
Their  dearest  Adela !  They  would  see  her  again  on  this  earth — ^she  had 
not  gone  before  them  to  the  world  beyond  the  grave;  she  would  be  re- 
stored to  them  and  their  affectionate  care,  and  brighter  days  might  dawn 
fer  her  !  Then  came  the  chilling  after-thought  that  she  had,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  the  world,  disgraced  herself  by  following  in  disguise 
strangers  upon  whom  she  had  no  cldm.  Mr.  St.  Clair  felt  this  most 
keenly,  more  than  his  daughters  did,  although  Linda  was  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow  at  her  sister^s  fatal  mistake  and  infatuation. 

As  to  poor  Linda  herself  and  her  misdeeds,  her  kind  father  was  very 
lenient,  but  he  was  exceedingly  angry  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Rivers,  for 
Aepart  she  had  acted  in  the  clandestine  marriage  of  his  daughter. 

He  said,  with  much  justice,  that  had  the  truth  been  told  to  him  he 
would  have  endeavoured  to  have  put  everything  to  rights,  and  all  the 
misery  and  mortification  which  had  ensued  from  the  system  of  conceal- 
ment pursued  would  have  been  avoided. 

Poor  Mrs.  Rivers  could  only  plead  her  acquiescence  in  Linda's  and 
Mentilla's  wishes,  and  Linda  herself  pleaded  her  love  for  the  charming 
South  American  officer,  and  her  fear  that  her  father  might  have  given 
him  as  cold  a  reception  as  he  did  Don  Alonzo  Alvaez.  The  warm- 
hearted old  gentleman  could  not  resist  the  tears  of  his  favourite  daughtei^ 
and  he  wrote  a  kind  letter  to  General  Mentilla,  in  which,  though  he 
blamed  their  secret  marriage,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  acknowledge 
it,  and  his  pleasure  in  his  daughter's  alliance  with  so  superior  and  distin- 
guished a  man. 

He  further  wrote  that  he  and  his  daughters,  Linda  and  Minna,  would 
eome  to  Caraccas  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  Linda  might  be  there  re> 
married  to  General  Mentilla,  and  left  with  him,  while  he  himself  should 
proceed  with  his  two  other  daughters,  Adela  and  Minna,  to  England  for 
a  time.  The  entire  change  of  climate  and  society,  he  thought,  might  be 
useful  to  Adela,  and  he  hoped  that  Hector  might  be  persuaded  to  accom- 
pany them  to  Europe. 
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The  good  old  gentleman  signified  that  he  would  he  happy  to  bear  all 
the  expenses  of  tl^  party. 

Bat — *'  Man  proposes,  and  God  disposes !"  How  often  aie  not  the 
best-laid  plans  frustrated,  the  simplest  and  apparently  wiaest  arrange- 
ments set  at  nought  I 

Mr.  St.  Clair  and  his  two  younger  daughters  arrived  at.  La  Guaym 
and  Caraccas  only  to  meet  with  disappointment  and  distress* 

To  Minna's  great  cbagriny  her  dear  Hector  was  away,  travelling  in  .the 
interior,  and  no  letters  had  been  received  from  him  since  he  had  left 
Cumana.  But  General  Mentilla  assured  her  that  he  had  only  gone  on  a 
tour  into  the  interior  of  the  country  to  while  away  the  time  until  he  could 
hear  from  her,  that  there  were  no  post-offices  in  that  wild  part  of  the 
country,  but  he  would  certainly  return  soon  without  being  announced  by 
letter. 

The  disappointment  of  the  party  who  had  just  arrived  from  the-  Weifr 
Indies  in  regard  to  Adela  was  still  greater,  for  they  found  her  laboaria|^ 
not  only  under  severe  bodily  illness,  but  also  under  aberration  of  mind. 
It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  her  poor  father  to  se6  her.  in  this  sad  coA^tioB» 
and  Linda  blamed  herself  greatly  for  not  having  acquainted  Adela  widi 
her  private  marriage,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  probably  have  pre* 
vented  her  embarking  on  so  wild  an  adventure. 

The  doctors,  for  more  than  one  were  now  consulted,  could  hold  out  do* 
hope  of  the  poor  girl's  recovery,  and,  indeed,  if  she  wene  to  continue  in* 
sane^  prolonged  life  would  be  no  blessing  to  herself  or  her  family. 

Fearing  that  poor  Adela's  death  might  soon  oceiir,  Mr*  St.  Glair 
thought  it  best  to  have  Linda's  and  General  MEentilla's  marriage  coih 
firmed  by  the  ceremony  being  performed  a  second  time.  It  was  a  very 
quiet  wedding,  however,  and  only  a  few  guests  were  present  at  it.  But 
among  these  few  were  General  Bolivar  and  Admiral  Brion. 

Mentilla's  marriage  to  the  West  Indian  stranger  oecasioned  many 
heart-burnings  in  Venezuela,  where  three  or  four  damsels  and  more  thaa 
one  young  widow  had  tried  and  hoped  to  appropriate  the  handsome 

Eatriot  chief.  His  own  distinguished  relatives  were  quite-  satisfied  with 
is-  choice,  and  received  Linda  into  their  circle  with  the  utmost  kindness. 
So  far  all  was  well,  and  Linda  would  have  been  perfectly  happy  but  Cor 
the  unfortunate  state  of  her  self-^deluded  sister.  At  first  she  could  not 
bear  even  to  glance  at  Adela's  folly  in  her  conversation  with  Geneial 
Mentilla,  but  he  touched  so  delicately  on  the  subject,  yet  still  seemed  so 
anxious  to  exonerate  himself  from  blame  and  from  the  very\  shadow  of 
faithlessness  to  Linda,  that  at  last  she  spoke  to  him  with  leas' reserve,  audi 
togfether  they  lamented  her  strange  delusion. 

*^  But  how  came  it,  Diego  ?"  asked  Linda  one  day  of  her  hosban^ 
when  they  were  sittingalone  together  in  a  fragrant  arbour  at. the  fiirthest 
extremity  of  his  garden — "how  came  it  that  you  did  not  ree&gnise  post 
Adela  even  under  the  disguise  she  had  assumed  ?  Harry  St.  Clair  was 
like  her  certainly,  but  he  was  darker,  of  oourse,  and  his  features  were  nai 
so  fine  as  hers." 

'*  I  wonder  now  myself  that  I  did  not  recognise  her,"  replied  MentiUaii 
'^  But  it  never  entered  my  brain  that  your  sbter  could  have  imagined  wbA 
carried  out  such  a  ...  a  •  .  .  I  must  say,  a  reckless  and  madlike  seheme. 
I  knew  that  the  poor  boy  Si,  Clair,  who,  no  doubti  w»a.  dsowned^  wai 
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anxious  to  leave  his  native  island,  and  accompany  us  to  South  America, 
where  he  wished  to  enter  the  army.  The  pretended  Enrico  spoke  with 
the  drawling  accent  so  peculiar .  to  the  coloured  people,  and  if  Alvaez, 
who  was  Adela's  devoted  admirer,  did  not  find  her  out  under  her  disguise^ 
it  was  not  likely  that  /,  whose  thoughts  were  always  fixed  upon  you, 
should  do  so.  Hector  Graham  had  his  doubts  from  the  first  time  he  saw 
my  page.  You  must  recollect,  also,  that  I  had  only  seen  the  real 
Harry  St.  Clair  twice  or  so,  and  then  had  not  particularly  noticed  him. 
My  own  belief  is,  that  the  poor  girl  was  under  the  influence  of  incipient 
madness  when  she  entered  on  the  strange  adventure  which  has  ended  so 
sadly." 

''I  was  very,  very  wrong,"  said  Linda,  with  tears  rolling  down  her 
cheeks,  ''not  to  have  told  her  of  your — of  our  attachment  to  each 
other." 

''  She  would  not  have  believed  in  my  attadunent.  to  you,  dearest 
Linda.  Poor  Adela  was  so  accustomed  to  the  incense  of  flattery,  and 
thought  so  much  of  the  power  of  her  beauty,  that  she  would  not  hava^ 
credited  anything  you  had  said.     You  are  noway  to  blame,  nor  am  I/' 

The  unfortunate  Adela  became  worse  and  worse,  nor.  did  she  ever  re- 
cover her  intellect.  She  did  not  know  her  &ther  or  sisters ;  but  in  her 
dying  moments,  which  were  calm  and  peaceful,  she  spoke,  of  her  dear 
ffuther,  and  her  hope  to  meet  him  in  a  better  world.  She  passed  from, 
mortal  life  into  eternal  life* in  her  sleep;  a  quiet  and  painless  death!. 
Her  father  and  her  sisters  grieved  for  her  death,  but  not  so  intensely  as. 
they  had  done  when  they  thought  she  had  been  drowned  in  the  harbour, 
of  the  little  town  near  Clair  Hall;  for  they  knew  that,,  had  she  escaped 
the  jaws  of.  the  grave,  it  would  only  have,  been  to  have  led  a  life  of 
wretchedness  and  disappointment,  and .  they  thanked  the  merciful  God. 
"who  had  spared  her  this. 

They  had  only  just  returned  from  her.  funeral  when  General  Mentillai 
in.  whose  house  they  were  then  staying,  received  a  letter  (rom  the  superios 
of  a  monast^  at  Cumana.  He  opened  it  carelessly,,  but.  had  not  glanoed. 
over  more  than  a  few  lines,  when  he  became  deadly  pale,  and,  rising  sude* 
denly,  he  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

"  Some  bad  news,  I  fear !"  exclaimed  Mr.  St.  Clair.  '*  I  hope  the< 
royalists  are  not  going  to  attack  the  Venezuelans  again." 

It  was  now  Linda's  turn. to  become  pale,  and  she  felt  like  to  faint  at. 
the  bare  idea  of  her  dear  Mentilla  being  engaged  in  all  the  horrpro  and 
dangers  of  war.    Minna  observed  her  emotion,  and  cried : 

''  Oh,  papa !  it  is  impossibly  that  these  royalists  should  cause  any  moBo 
disturbance  here.  If  there  had  been  the  least  chance  of  this,  General 
Bolivar  must  have  known  it,  and  he  would  not  have  lost  a  minute  in 
sending  for  Mentilla,  his  great  Mend  and  principal  adviser." 

Some  time  having  elapsed,  however,  since  Mentiila's-  sudden,  disap- 
pearance, Linda,  who  felt  very  uneasy  about  him,  ventured  to  seek  him*. 
She  found  him  in  his  private  cabinet.  He  was  sitting  at  the  writing- 
table,  with  his  head  resting  on  one  hand,  an  open  letter  lying  before  himi 
on  which  his  tears  were  slowly  dropping* 

"  Diego  1  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  causes  you  this  deep  dis* 
tsess?"  cried  Linda,  hastening,towarda  him,  and  timidly  placing  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 
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"  This  letter  has  brought  yery  bad  news,  my  darling !"  replied  the 
general,  in  a  very  low  voice. 

<*  Bad  news !  what — what  ?  Oh,  Mentilla,  is  the  flrightful  dvil  war  to 
begin  anew,  and  your  precious  life  to  be  again  endangered  P" 

'*No,  dearest  Linda,*'  said  Mentilla,  with  a  melancholy  smile.  ''The 
superior  of  a  peaceful  monastery  would  not  be  the  first  to  communicate 
to  me  tidings  of  approaching  war.  No ;'  but  the  tidings  are  fiiU  of  evil 
It  is  most  painful  for  me  to  be  obliged  to  be  the  bearer  of  them  to  yoa 
and  yours." 

''  Do  these  tidings  concern  Hector  ?*'  asked  Linda,  hurriedly. 

''  They  do,  my  Linda.  You  must  nerve  yourself  to  hear  sad,  sad 
news ;  news  that  will  crush  hope  and  happiness  in  the  young  heart  of  our 
dear  Minna,  alas  I" 

<<  Speak !  He  is  not  surely  dead  ?'*  cried  Linda,  clasping  her  handi, 
and  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

General  Mentilla  drew  a  chair  close  to  his  own,  and  placing  her  in  it, 
threw  his  arm  round  her  waist,  while  he  almost  whispered  to  her : 

''  This  letter  tells  of  death.     Hector,  poor  Hector,  is  no  more !' 

*'  My  God — my  God !"  half  shrieked  Linda,  her  head  fklling  on 
General  Mentilla's  shoulder.  "  What  a  terrible  calamity  1  My  poor, 
poor  Minna,  how  will  she  bear  his  loss  !*' 

'*  It  is  terrible  indeed  !"  said  Mentilla ;  ''  and  how  cruel  to  think  that 
he  might  have  been  alive  and  well  now,  but  for  a  fatal  curiosity,  and  that 
fearlessness  of  disposition  which  induced  himr  to  slight  the  warnings  he 
received,  and  to  ridicule  as  chimerical  the  danger  in  which  he  was  told 
he  would  place  himself." 

General  Mentilla  then  related  to  Linda,  as  had  been  written  to  him  by 
the  superior  of  the  monastery  at  Gumana,  Hector's  journey  into  the  in- 
terior ;  his  reaching  some  Indian  settlements  on  the  banks  of  a  branch  of 
the  Orinoco;  his  short  residence  with  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
there ;  and  his  determination  to  explore  a  wonderful  cavern  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  was  held  in  g^at  awe  by  the  Indians,  and  said  to  be  the 
haunt  of  evil  spirits  when  they  chose  to  visit  this  earth.  Mentilla  told 
her  how  the  missionaries  had  entreated  him  not  to  attempt  entering  this 
mysterious  cave  ;  and  how  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  had  also  impressed  on 
him  the  danger  of  intruding  on  the  spirits  of  darkness,  who  sometimes 
sought  its  secret  recesses,  and  who  could  not  be  approached  except  by  the 
Indian  priests,  with  solemn  ceremonies  and  propitiatory  offerings. 

Hector,  he  went  on,  would  not  listen  to  their  arguments  and  exhorta- 
tions, but  was  determined  to  see  the  interior  of  this  remarkable  cavern, 
through  which  a  subterranean  river  flowed.  He  had  at  last  overcome  all 
objections,  and  been  provided  with  two  glides  carrying  torches.  Bat 
they  had  fled  in  dismay  on  hearing  some  strange  noises  from  the  far  in- 
terior of  the  cave — noises  which  Hector  declared  to  be  only  the  echo  of 
the  cries  of  the  nocturnal  birds  who  inhabited  the  grotto,  but  which  the 
Indians  fancied  were  angry  chidings  of  the  spirits  of  evil.  The  abbot 
further  told  that  when  Hector,  who  had  continued  to  explore  the  cave 
alone,  returned  to  its  mouth,  he  felt  a  good  deal  fatigued,  and  very 
thirsty ;  and  on  passing  the  dwelling  of  the  chief,  on  his  way  to  the  little 
missionary  station,  he  had  been  invited  to  come  in  and  rest  awhile,  which 
he  accordingly  did.     The  Indian  chief  had  bustled  about  to  get  him 
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sometluDg  to  drink,  and  had  presented  to  lum,  in  a  calabash,  a  pleasant 
and  refreshing  beverage,  which  he  drank  eagerly. 

Soon  after  arriving  at  the  huts  occupied  by  the  missionaries,  he 
became  drowsy  and  ill ;  the  illness  increased  rapidly,  and  none  of  the 
simple  remedies  with  which  the  fathers  were  acquainted  were  of  any  nse 
to  him.  He  died  that  very  evening,  with  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  poisoned ! 

The  missionaries  thought  it  was  possible  that  he  had  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  cave ;  but  they  considered  it  much 
more  likely  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the  Indian '  chief,  who  had 
offered  him  a  beverage  to  assuage  his  thirst.  Not  that  the  chief  could 
have  entertained  any  enmity  to  the  stranger,  but  that  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  keep  up  his  own  prestige  with  the  tribe,  to  prove  that 
no  one  but  himself  and  his  immediate  satellites  dare  penetrate,  unscathed, 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  mysterious  cavern,  or  venture  to  approach  its 
gloomy  recesses.* 

Whether  poor  Hector  was  poisoned  or  not,  it  was  certain  that  he  died 
at  that  wild  spot  near  the  mighty  Orinoco,  and  that  he  was  buried  under 
a  silk  cotton-tree  in  the  grounds  of  the  humble  missionary  settlement. 

It  was  a  dreadful  revelation  to  make  to  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  still  worse 
to  poor  Minna.  But  there  was  no  evading  it,  and  General  Mentilla  and 
Linda  broke  it  to  them  as  well  as  they  could. 

Minna  at  first  refused  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  report  conveyed 
from  the  Cumana  monastery,  and  when  she  did  admit  it,  her  whole  soul 
was  devoted  to  the  idea  of  vengeance  on  the  murderer  of  her  beloved 
Hector. 

He  must  be  sought  for,  he  must  be  tried,  convicted  of  murder,  and 
punished  for  his  crime. 

•'  Yes,  yes,  Mentilla !"  she  cried,  "  if  you  had  any  friendship  for  my 
dearest  Hector,  if  you  have  any  feeling  for  me,  if  you  love  Linda,  punbh 
the  ruffian  who  caused  his  death  !" 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  was  brought  to  believe  that  in  this  un- 
fortunate case  retribution  would  be  sought  in  vain;  that  the  Indians 
living  on  the  borders  and  banks  of  the  Orinoco  were  not  then  under  sub- 
jection either  to  the  royalists  or  the  patriots ;  that  they  were  independent 
tribes,  governed  by  their  own  chiefs,  and  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
their  white  neighbours.  Nothing  could  be  done  but  to  deplore  the  early 
death  of  their  dear  friend,  and  it  wcis  most  deeply  deplored.  Poor 
Minna's  excitement  soon  vanished,  and  her  grief  became  even  deeper 
than  at  first,  but  more  subdued.  ^ 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  "  let  us  give  up  going  to  England.  Adela  is  dead. 
Hector  is  dead  ;  Linda  will  remain  here  with  her  husband.  Why  should 
you  and  I  encounter  the  noise  and  gaiety  of  London,  into  which  neither 
of  us  can  enter  with  any  satisfaction  ?  No,  let  us  go  to  our  quiet  home, 
there  to  live  among  the  memories  of  the  past  !'* 

And  it  was  so  determined.  Linda,  the  only  happy  and  fortunate 
member  of  the  family,  was  left<  with  her  affectionate  husband,  General 
Mentilla ;  and  the  broken-down  old  man,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  his  afflicted 

•  Such  was  really  the  fate  of  a  young  West  ladian  gentleman  who  was 
traveling  on  the  baaks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  insisted  on  exploring  a  mysterious 
cave,  which  the  Indians  in  its  vicinity  were  taught  to  hold  in  superstitious  awe. 
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daughter,  the  once  so  gay  and  joyous  Minna,  returned  to  their  now 
solitary  island  home,  to  grieve  over  the  past,  and  to  wait  in  humhle  sab- 
mission  the  summons  from  the  great  Arbiter  of  human  events  to  join  die 
dear  spirits  which  had  passed  before  them  into  the  unknown  realms  be* 
yond  the  gloomy  grave. 

"  Ah !"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair  to  himself,  "  I  was  wrong — ^very  wrong  t 
Why  did  I  neglect  the  warning  given  me  by  the  Indian  spirit  yon  night 
in  the  haunted  forest?  It  told  me  that  evil  was  hanging  ov^er  us — ^it  ex- 
horted me  to  avoid  the  strangers. .  It  predicted  not  only  the  downM  of 
our  poor  West  India  islands,  but  hinted  at  calamities  which  might  over- 
take my  own  &mily.  Why  was  I  so  deaf  and  blind?  Had  I  not  given 
these  South  Ameriean  strangers  so  warm  a  welcome,  Adela  would  not 
have  died  as  she  did;  Hector's  life  would  not  have  been  saorifioed  as  it 
has  been ;  Linda  would  still  have  been  a  blessing  to  our  home,  and  the 
ornament  of  our  island ;  and  poor  Minna  would  not  have  become  the 
broken-hearted  creature  that  she  is  now !  To  us  the  prediction  of  evil, 
has  been  indeed  too  true.  May  it  not  also  be  felt  in  its  fullest  extent  in 
our  dear  islands?  I  fear  that  ruin  is  hovering  over  them;  that  the  sins 
of  the  first  invaders  of  these  once  happy  lands  may  be  visited  on  tiie 
races  and  generations  which  have  succeeded  them.  The  great  ffovem- 
ments  of  Europe  who  possess  colonies  here  care  little  now  for  thev  West 
India  settlements;  there  are  even  now  some  in  the  so-called  mothor 
country  to  whom  the  name  of  a  white  West  Indian  is  &  reproach,  and 
who  have  no  sympathy  except  for  the  negro  race.  Fanaticum  will  be 
one  powerful  weapon  against  us,  and  o£Bicial  negleet  another.  But  let  ms 
close  my  eyes  on  the  sad  prospects  for  the  future,  and  remember 
that 

Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof !" 
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What  are  the  wild  waves  saying, 
Sister,  the  whole  day  long? 

The  above  lines,  hackneyed  as  they  are,  and  associated  too  much  in 
one's  mind  with  sentimental  young  lady  singers  with  weak  "  trebles,"  have 
yet  an  unwearied  charm  to  us,  suggesting,  as  they  do,  the  hidden  meaning 
which  lies  in  the  forms  and  colouring  of  our  beautiful  surrounding  world, 
more  especially  in  that  ever-fresh  yet  ever-varying  wonder  of  God's 
creation — the  ocean. 

Such  is  the  tenor  of  our  thoughts  on  this  bright  summer's  day,  as  we 
sit  on  the  shore  of  the  favourite  French  watering-place  whosA  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  watching  broad  cloud-shadows  as  they 
flit  over  the  blue  expanse  which  stretches  away  before  us  without  aeeniing 
limit,  while  at  our  feet  the  restless  billows  alternately  thunder  widi  a 
hoarse  roar,  as  they  sweep  the  loose  rattling  stones  alongp,  or  subside  into 
low  musical  murmurs  on  the  beaeh.  It  is  a  day  eminendy  fitted  for  las- 
ness,  when  any  active  exertion  is  positively  painful  to  contemplate  under 
the  blazmg  rays  of  a  continental  sun,  such  as  is  seldom  or  never  expe- 
rienced in  our  cloudier,  and  perhaps  less  fortunate  climate.     There  is  a 
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hot  glare  from  the  white  chalky  olitiTs  whidi  hound  the  shore  as  far  aa  the 
eye  can  reach,  hroken  only  by  the  valley  at  whose  '^  embouchure"  Dieppe 
is  situated,  with  its  spacious  green  esplanade,  bordered  on  the  town  side 
by  rows  of  handsome  hotels  and  lodging-houses.  The  possession  of  the 
sea-side  of  this  extensive  green  is  divided  between  the  nymphe^of  the. 
bath,  who,  during  several  hours  in  the  day,  cover  every  available  spot 
with  bathing-linen,  &c.,  and  tiny  regiments  of  children,  accompanied  by 
their  ''  bonnes,"  or  English  nursemaids,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  young 
people  rear  castles  in  the  sand,  or,  may  be,  dig  shifting  graves  for  their 
companions  with  equal  glee,  rejoicing,  as  children  of  every  clime  audi 
nation  do,  in  the  sea- treasures  flung  lavishly  across  their  path— <no  more 
worthless,  perhaps,  than  the  trifles  which  will  in  a  few  years  absorb  th« 
minds  and  lives  of  these  future  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  life. 

At  one  extremity  of  the  esplanade  stands  <£e  Grand  Etablissement  dea 
Bains^as  it  is  somewhat  magniloquently  termed ;  but  this  passion  for 
superlative  phraseology  is  eminently  French,  and  probably  conveys  no 
more  extravagance  of  idea  to  our  neighbours'  minds  than  the  less  striking^ 
appellations  in  use  with  us.  This  structure  is  chiefly  composed  of  iron 
and  glass,  and  bears  some  resemblance  (to  compare  smaller  things  with, 
gpreat)  to  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  It  comprises  a  very  com-* 
modious  reading-room  and  handsome  circular  ball-room,  where  at  night 
a  fine  though  somewhat  noisy  band  '^  discourses  sweet  music"  to  the 
votaries  of  Terpsichore. 

Connected  with  the  building  are  the  bathing-boxes,  &c.,  for  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen — searbathing  being,  like  most  other  businesses  o£ 
life  in  this  country,  carried  on  "  en  soci^t^"  and  suitable  costumes  are  cen^r 
sequently  'Me  rigueur."  At  the  farther  extremity  of  the  **  plage,"  aa 
Dieppois  term  their  esplanade,  a  wooden  jetty  runs  out  to  some  distance, 
terminated  by  a  lighthouse,  most  needful  as-  a  beacon  to  steamers  and 
other  vessels  approaching  this  dangerous  coast.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  of  Dieppe  lies  between  this  jetty  and  a  wooden  barrier  which 
has  been  constructed  exactly  opposite — a  welcome  haven  to  the  storm* 
tossed  fishing-boats,  whose  owners  dare  the  treacherous-  waters^  of:  the 
Channel  in  pursuit  of  their  precarious  livelihood. 

This  summer's  day,  however,  the  light  and  laughing  waves  g^ve  no- 
inkling  of  the  fierce  storms  which  later  in  the  season  rage  along  this- 
coast,  and  which  render  the  packet-service  from  Newhaven  to  Dieppe,  in 
winter,  if  not  the  most  dangerous,  at  any  rate  the  least  agreeable  of  any. 
route  we  are  acquainted  with.  On  either  side  of  the  wooden  jetty,, 
where  it  joins- ^erra  firma^  is  placed  a  colossal  cross,  upon  which  is  sculp* 
tured,  in  painful  reality,  the  figure  of  the  dying  Redeemer,  and  weeping 
at  His  feet  His  mourning  mother.  No  fisherman  enters  or  leaves<  the: 
harbour  without  uncovering  his  head  when  passing  this  representation  of 
the  stupendous  mystery  of  Redemption. 

It  is  not' difficult  (we  may  here  remark)  to  understand,  how,  with  thia 
uneducated  yet  warm-hearted  race  of  men,  the  Mariolatry  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  took  deep  root ;  banished  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time  froBOL* 
their  humble  homes  and  the  society  of  woman,  how  natural  for  tbeii* 
human  affections,  ever  longing  for  an  object  on  which  to  dwell,  to  turn 
with  superstitious  fondness,  and,  unhappily,  adoration,  towards  her  whom., 
tradition  and  legends  innumerable  had  invested  with  every  beauty  o£. 
feature  and  womanly  grace,  combining  with,  this  the  familite  idea  o£  ai 
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mother's  intercessory  power  over  her  son.     No  wonder  that  the  sailor 
and  fisherman  named  her  '^  Star  of  the  Sea  !** 

It  is  amusing  to  stroll  along  the  quay  which  surrounds  the  old  harbour 
of  Dieppe,  and  view  the  quaint  houses  of  this  part  of  the  town,  with  their 
high-pitched  roofs,  so  different  from  the  modern  Parisian  hotels,  but  a 
few  paces  distant.  Here,  too,  are  to  be  seen,  in  all  their  glory,  the  fish- 
wives of  the  port,  who  equal,  if  they  do  not  excel,  their  sisters  elsewhere 
in  volubility  of  language  and  extortion,  and  who,  next  to  the  bathing- 
women,  perhaps,  form  the  most  important  section  of  the  population  of 
this  marine  resort. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  market-place,  a  spacious  square  off  the  Grande 
Rue,  bounded  at  one  side  by  the  handsome  old  church  of  St.  Jacques, 
well  known,  doubtless,  to  most  ft*equenters  of  the  Royal  Academy's 
Exhibitions.  Though  irregular  in  outline,  and  disfigured  by  sun^ 
**  restorations,"  this  church  is  rich  in  sculptured  stone  ornaments,  and  its 
lofty  square  tower  has  a  singularly  fine  effect,  rising  majestically  above 
its  surroundings :  the  rich  sweet  tones  of  the  deep-voiced  bell  are  now 
reminding  the  "  faithful"  that  it  is  the  noontide  hour  of  prayer,  and  we 
may  remark,  en  passant,  that  this  solemn  but  deeply-harmonious  bell  is 
among  our  most  vivid  and  pleasing  memories  of  Dieppe.  For  a  detailed 
account  of  St.  Jacques,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  this  town, 
we  would  refer  the  visitor  to  an  excellent  little  Guide  Book,  published 
by  Marais,  whose  library  is  in  the  Grande  Rue.  Our  morning's  walk 
has  freshened  appetite  not  a  little,  and  we  are  tempted  to  invest  in  a 
delicious  cream  cheese,  offered  to  us  by  a  brown-faced  Normandy  peasant, 
for  the  small  sum  of  twopence.  This,  with  salad  and  a  cucumber,  thrown 
in  as  a  douceur  to  our  bargain,  will  form  a  pleasant  lunch  this  hot  day, 
combined  with  a  bottle  of  vin  rouge,  and  we  accordingly  turn  our  steps 
from  the  market-place  to  our  lodgings  at  the  house  of  the  excellent 
Madame  P. 

This  worthy  landlady  of  ours  deserves  a  passing  notice,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  "  genus"  in  France,  wliich  presents  many  features  differing  from 
the  English  "lodging-house  keeper."  Madame  P.  possesses  all  the 
politesse  for  which  her  country-people  are  remarkable,  and  is  always 
ready  with  a  kindly  g^eting  as  we  go  forth  from,  or  re-enter,  her 
domicile  in  the  Rue  de  la  Plage. 

'^  Monsieur  must  have  had  a  charming  walk.  Ah !  Dieppe  is  bien 
gentil ;  all  the  world  come  here  in  the  summer.  Paris  itself  is  triste 
after  a  sojourn  in  this  queen  of  sea-towns."  This,  and  much  more,  she 
details  with  a  vivacity  and  easy  manner  so  different  from  the  laboured 
remarks  and  dreary  reminiscences  of  her  past  history,  with  which  her 
English  counterpart  generally  regales  you ;  for  with  us  this  member  of 
society  has,  as  a  rule,  *'  seen  better  days,"  and  usually  labours  under  a 
sense  of  injury  from  some  person  or  persons  unknown.  Madame  P.'s 
husband  is  a  quiet  old  man,  who  always  seconds  his  wife's  civilities  with 
a  smile,  as  he  touches  his  worn  cap  with  a  semi-military  salute,  acquired, 
doubtless,  in  his  young  days,  when  a  militaire  under  the  Great  Napoleon 
(at  least  so  he  tells  us). 

Our  apartments  *'au  premier"  are  unpretending  but  pleasant  rooms, 
and  the  6«sh  breeze  from  the  Channel  sweeps  refreshingly  in  through  the 
jalousied  windows,  the  shade  of  which  is  so  grateful  in  this  summer 
glare.     Nearly  opposite  is  a  mysterious  '*  bureau  de  police^*  where,  till  a 
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late  hour  at  night,  lights  are  huraing,  and  upon  the  steps  of  which  sundry 
bearded  gens  d'armes  are  constantly  lounging,  reminding  one  that  they 
are  in  a  land  of  espionage,  and  under  the  eye  of  that  wonderful  "  TEm- 
pereurl" 

The  story  above  us  is  occupied  at  present  by  an  English  lady  and  her 
maid,  respecting  whom  we  form  various  conjectures.  The  former  rarely 
becomes  visible  until  the  afternoon,  when  we  occasionally  meet  her 
descending  our  common  staircase,  always  well  dressed  and  faultlessly 
*^  gantee,"  with  pretty,  though  rather  pensive,  features.  Mrs.  A.  is  de- 
cidedly what  might  be  termed  "  interesting,"  and  we  somehow  fancy 
there  is  a  '^  history"  connected  with  her.  Madame  P.  informs  us  that 
monsieur,  her  husband,  lives  in  Italy,  not  with  Mrs.  A.,  whom  she  thinks 
charming,  and  who  speaks  French — ah !  like  an  angel !  An  inter- 
change  of  passing  civilities  with  Mrs.  A.  confirms  our  pleasing  impres- 
sions of  her,  and  we  find  some  amusement  in  the  volubility  of  her  maid, 
who  labours  under  confused  notions  of  the  use  of  her  own  letter  H,  de- 
claring her  own  preference  for  the  "  Henglish"  watering-places,  among 
which  her  favourites  are  "  Heastbourne"  and  "  'Astings" — poor  letter 
H !  On  the  whole,  we  feel  lonely  when  Mrs.  A.  and  her  maid  take  their 
departure  from  *Ma  seconde,"  and  leave  us  sole  occupants  of  the 
"  Maison  P.,"  as  our  landlady's  premises  are  somewhat  ambitiously 
termed  by  her  acquaintances  of  the  shops. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  attending  a  sojourn  at  Dieppe  are  to  be 
found  in  excursions  to  the  various  country  villages  and  places  of  interest 
in  its  vicinity.  Poremost  among  these  may  be  named  the  village  and 
Chateau  of  Arques,  the  scene  in  days  past  of  one  of  Henri  IV.'s  celebrated 
battles.  The  road  thither  leads  inland  from  Dieppe,  bordered  by  mea- 
dows, reclamed  many  generations  back  from  the  sea,  which  formerly 
seems  to  have  flowed  up  this  valley,  over  the  ground  where  part  of 
Dieppe  now  stands,  as  far  as  the  more  ancient  town  of  Arques.  This  is  a 
pretty,  quaint  village,  adorned  with  a  fine  church,  belonging  to  the  style 
of  architecture  usual  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Though 
not  *'  pure  Gothic,"  the  general  effect  of  the  building  is  very  pleasing,  and 
some  of  the  stone  carving  very  rich  in  ornament.  As  we  rest  a  few 
moments  on  one  of  the  mounds,  where,  perhaps,  some 

Rude  forefather  of  the  hamlet  sleeps, 

our  attention  is  drawn  to  a  group  of  children,  who  are  playing  about  the 
stile  which  separates  the  church  path  from  the  high  road.  How  bright 
and  happy  they  seem,  as  they  pause  to  look  at  some  particular  spot  in  the 
<*  God' s  acre,"  where,  perhaps,  some  young  companion  is  laid,  shaded  by 
graceful  willows  and  a  few  autumn  roses  !  It  has  often  struck  us  how, 
in  the  happy  faces  and  guileless  smiles  of  the  very  young  we  may  see 
that  faint  image  of  the  Creator  mirrored,  in  which  He  first  made  man, 
and  which  so  often  caused  the  loving  heart  of  the  Redeemer  to  yearn  to- 
wards them,  while  He  trod  this  earth. 

The  respect  paid  by  our  continental  neighbours  to  the  last  resting- 
places  of  their  dead  certainly  contrasts  strangely  with  the  indifference 
and  neglect  even,  with  which  burjing-grounds  are  regarded  too  often 
among  ourselves,  though  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  other  points,  we  have 
of  late  years  ''taken  a  leaf"  with  advantage  from  the  code  of  foreign 
manners  and  customs. 
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The  ascent  to  the  hill  upon  which  the  Chateau  d'Arques  is  situated  is 
▼eiy  steep,  but  the  view  from  thence  folly  repays  the  fatigfue  of  climbiiig. 
The  walls,  formed  of  a  mixture  of  chalk  blocks  and  flint  stones,  are  now 
fast  crumbling  to  decay,  and  in  a  few  years  the  castle  will  only  exist  as 
a  shapeless  heap  of  masonry,  overgrown  with  iyy  and  underwood.  The 
•  space  within  the  castle  walls  is  covered  with  greensward,  carefully  tended, 
and  seats  are  placed  here  and  there  for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  How 
peaceful  and  bright  is  the  prospect  on  this  summer's  afWnoon  ?  In  the 
foreground  lie  the  church  and  village  of  Arques,  with  their  busy  fatun  of 
country  life,  while  at  about  a  mile's  distance  we  can  trace  the  outlines  of 
the  battle-field  once  so  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  land.  Fields  of 
com  now  wave  over  the  graves  of  buried  thousands,  and,  where  once  was 
the  rush  of  the  war-steed  and  the  agonised  cry  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
fmiling  orchards,  laden  with  rich  autumn  promise,  tell  of  plenty  and 
peace,  while  the  distant  perspective  of  this  picture  is  closed  by  the  Uae 
waters  of  the  Channel,  now  softly  blending  with  the  azure  tints  of 
heaven. 

Another  favourite  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  Dieppe  is  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Varengeville,  and,  farther  still,  to  the  lighthouse  called  Phare 
d'Ailly.  It  is  more  especially  of  the  former  that  we  wish  to  recal  tiie 
remembrance,  as  the  situation  of  the  lighthouse,  though  grand  and  com- 
manding (standing,  as  it  does,  upon  a  point  of  land  overlooking  the  bail- 
ing waves  of  the  Channel),  is  somewhat  bleak  and  dreary. 

But  Varengeville  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  Norman  country  hamlet, 
embowered  in  roses,  and  its  houses  nestling  in  orchards  abounding  ia 
mellow  fruit.  Sombre  avenues  of  tall  stately  trees  are  here,  leading  to 
ancient  manor-houses,  many  of  which,  alas !  are  now  decayed,  or  toined 
to  base  purposes  of  farm-yards  and  granaries.  A  quiet  winding  lane 
leads  us  to  a  wicket  gate,  which  opens  on  the  enclosure  surrounding  the 
ancient  church  of  this  place,  respecting  which  a  legend  is  related,  that 
originally  the  inhabitante  of  Varengeville  tried  to  build  the  sacred  edifice 
upon  a  site  in  the  midst  of  their  village,  but  during  the  night  the  stones 
were  removed  by  a  certain  Saint  Valery,  apostle  of  these  regions,  and 
feed  where  they  now  stand.  The  situation  is  wildly  beautiful,  overlook- 
ing the  waste  of  waters  now  sleeping  calmly  in  the  sunlight,  but  in  tem- 
pestuous winter  days  lashed  in  furious  billows  against  the  cliffs  beneath, 
the  storm- worn  walls  and  windows  of  the  church  attesting  the  force  which 
the  elements,  let  loose,  can  exercise  here.  Even  here  some  few  carefully 
tended  flowers  bloom  on  rustic  graves,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  a  more  romantic  spot  in  which  to  lay  4he  weary  head  aid 
life-worn  limbs  when  it  is  time:  soft,  low  winds  would  in  spring  and 
summer-time  waft  the  odours  of  sweet  wild  flowers  across  the  lowly  bdd 
firom  breezy  downs,  while  all  the  year  through  the  sea  would  nng  a 
requiem,  whether  in  the  mighty  diapason  of  the  tempest's  loar,  or  the  low 
music  of  the  wavelet  as  it  murmurs  along  the  beach. 

As  the  autumn  days  draw  on  we  are  obliged  to  confine  our  rambles 
more  exclusively  to  the  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  the  evenmgs 
the  Etablissement  des  Bains  forms  a  never-failing  source  of  amusement 
to  visitors.  Here  about  eight  o'clock,  on  "  dancing  nights,"  a  mixed 
crowd  of  French,  English,  Russian,  and  various  other  European  nation- 
alities assemble  (the  English  always  pedominating),  and  *' chase  the 
flying  hours  with  rapid  feet|"  French  girls  being  generally  ocmspieoons 
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by  their  graceful  movements  and  more  elegant  tournure,  though,  in  re- 
spect of  personal  advantages,  our  fair  countrywomen  bear  the  palm,  in 
our  opinion.  But  it  is  in  conversation  more  especially  that  our  conti- 
nental neighbours  shine,  and,  owing  to  the  habit  of  living  '^  in  society" 
£rom  a  very  early  age,  even  children  acquire  the  habits  and  address  of  '^  le 
bon  ton."  On  one  occasion,  a  "  bal  d'enfens"  gave  us  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  these  tiny  men  and  women  perform  their  parts  with  most  perfect 
grace  and  precision,  the  only  drawback  perhaps,  in  our  eyes,  being  the 
extreme  oldness  of  the  proceedings. 

There  are  many  odd  nooks  and  comers  in  this  old  town  of  Dieppe 
which  one  might  employ  many  a  leisure  hour  in  exploring.  The  quarter 
of  the  town  specially  devoted  to  the  fishing  race  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
quaint  and  original  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Separated  from  Dieppe  only 
by  a  narrow  stream  spanned  by  a  slight  bridge,  the  Quartier  le  Poliet 
gives  evidence  on  every  side  of  its  being  the  home  of  a  totally  distinct  race 
from  its  fashionable  neighbour.  There  is  a  flavour  of  the  sea  about  Le 
Pellet,  and  its  inhabitants  seem  to  be  of  an  amphibious  nature,  even  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  fishermen  being  equally  qualified  with  their 
husbands  or  brothers  to  handle  an  oar  or  tow  their  fishing-smacks  up  the 
narrow  channel  of  Dieppe  harbour.  Most  of  the  houses  in  this  quunt 
suburb  have  an  old  and  rickety  look,  and  are  chiefly  constructed  with 
great  beams  of  dark  wood,  jutting  out  from  which  are  sundry  curious 
shop  and  inn  signs,  while  in  queer  little  niches  sunk  in  the  house  walls 
here  and  there  are  miserable  painted  images  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
adorned  with  some  poor  frippery,  or,  perchance,  illuminated  at  night  by  a 
flickering  lamp;  for  Le  Poliet  is  eminently  religious  in  its  way. 

The  *' season"  at  Dieppe  doses  about  the  15th  of  October,  when  the 
greater  portion  of  the  visitors  take  flight  to  their  homes  in  various  and 
-widely  distant  lands,  or  seek  a  more  genial  winter  climate  in  Italy  or 
along  the  Mediterranean.  The  few  stragglers  who  remain  are  liable  to 
fall  in  with  violent  storms,  which  prevail  at  this  time  of  year  aJong 
the  shores  of  the  English  Channel.  This  was  our  case,  and  seldom 
have  we  witnessed  more  tempestuous  weather  than  raged  along  the  coast 
during  the  concluding  days  of  October.  As  no  packet  could  brave  the 
storm  fot  some  days,  our  town  was  filled  with  unhappy  travellers  arrived 
from  Paris  en  route  to  "perfide  Albion,"  who  wandered  impatiently 
'  about  the  streets  or  upon  the  quays,  consulting  any  stray  mariner  they 
met  as  to  the  probability  of  a  change  in  the  state  of  affairs,  while  doubt- 
less the  hotel-keepers  improved  the  opportunity  at  the  expense  of  their 
victims'  pockets. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Dieppe  and  its  many  pleasing  soujrenirs,  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  ivory  carvings,  for  which  the  place  has  a 
sp^cialite.  Few  leave  without  carrying  with  them  specimens  of  this 
beautiful  and  artistic  work,  as  well  as  of  figures,  generally  of  a  most 
amusing  description,  modelled  in  brown  clay,  and  which  can  be  bought 
at  any  of  the  shops  for  these  kind  of  wares,  which  abound  in  the  Grande 
Hue  and  its  vicinity. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  bid  adieu  to  la  belle  France  for  tWs  year,  for 
winter  comes  on  apace,  when  there  is  no  place  like  our  "ain  fireside," 
and  as  we  steam  out  of  harbour  many  a  lingering  look  is  cast  back  to  the 
sunny  skies  of  Normandy  and  its  pleasant  old  town  of  Dieppe. 

L.  H.  C. 
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HOLIDATS  AT  AN  Old  CoTJNTBT  HoUSE. 

OHAPTEB  I. 

"We  had  our  choice  given  us  whether  we  would  spend  our  Christmas 
holidays  with  our  most  kind  and  estimable  old  relative,  our  mother's 
cousin,  Miss  Gillespie,  in  Eussell-square,  and  go  to  the  theatre  and 
panoramas,  and  other  highly  edifying  entertainments,  or  at  Eozholme, 
m  the  New  Porest,  with  our  great-uncle,  Sir  Hugh  Worsley.  "  Pox- 
holme  for  ever,  I  should  think  indeed !"  exclaimed  my  brother  Jacls, 
making  a  face  which  was  not  complimentary  to  cousin  Barbara. 
"But  she  is  a  good  kind  old  soul,  if  she  wasn't  so  pokerisb  and  prim; 
and  that  was  a  dead-alive  fortnight  we  spent  with  her  two  wmters 
ago.  I  say  Poxholme  for  ever !"  "  Foxholme  for  ever !"  I  repeated. 
*^  Of  course  there  couldn't  be  the  thinnest  slice  of  a  shadow  of  doubt 
about  the  matter.  There'll  be  cousin  Peter,  and  Julia,  and  Tom  and 
Ned  Oxenberry,  and  Sam  Bamby,  and  Ponto,  and  Hector,  and  Beauty, 
and  Polly;  and  there'll  be  hunting,  and  shooting,  and  skating,  if 
there's  a  frost — and  of  course  there  will  be  a  frost — and,  oh,  it  will 
be  such  jolly  fun !" 

A  few  weeks  after  this  we  were  bowling  along  the  road  to  South- 
ampton on  the  top  of  the  old  Telegraph,  driven  by  Taylor — as  fine  a 
specimen  of  a  Jehu  as  ever  took  whip  in  hand — with  four  white 
horses — a  team  of  which  he  was  justly  proud.  I  see  him  now  before 
me,  his  fine  tall  figure,  truly  Eoman  nose,  and  eagle  eye  looking  as  fit 
to  command  an  army  as  to  drive  a  coach,  with  his  white  great-coat 
buttoned  well  up  to  his  gay-coloured  handkerchief,  a  flower  of  some 
sort  decking  his  breast,  a  broad-brimmed  beaver  of  white  or  grey,  and 
a  whip  which  looked  as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the  maker's  hands— 
indeed  everything  about  him  was  polished,  from  the  crown  of  his  hat  to 
his  well-fitting  boots ;  and  I  believe  that  no  accident  ever  happened  to 
the  coach  he  drove.  There  was  the  Independent,  abo  a  first-rate 
coach,  and,  in  those  days,  Collier's  old  coach,  which  carried  six  inside, 
in  which  we  once  made  a  journey — ^that  is,  Jack  and  I — with  four  old 
ladies  who  ate  apples  and  drank  gin  with  the  windows  up  all  the  way, 
and  talked  learnedly  of  the  babies  they  had  assisted  to  bring  into  the 
world,  utterly  ignoring  our  presence. 

The  sky  was  bright,  the  air  fresh,  with  just  a  touch  of  a  frosty  smell 
in  it,  and  we  were  in  exuberant  spirits.  We  had  our  pea-shooters 
ready,  and  had  long  been  on  the  watch  for  the  lumbering  old  vehicle 
when  we  saw  it  approaching.  Didn't  we  pepper  the  passengers, 
greatly  to  their  indignation  I  We  only  wished  that  the  four  old  pro- 
fessors of  the  obstetric  art  had  been  within,  that  we  might  have 
wreaked  our  vengeance  on  them.  What  damage  we  did  we  could  not 
tell,  for  we  were  by  them  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  We  had  numerous 
sympathisers  among  our  companions  on  the  top  of  the  coach  when  we 
told  them  our  tale  of  woe. 
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At  Southampton  we  changed  into  a  much  slower  coach,  which, 
however,  conveyed  us  safely  through  the  forest  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lyndhurst,  when,  waiting  in  the  road,  we  espied,  to  our  intense 
delight,  a  pony-carriage  driven  by  Sam  Barnby,  who  held  the  office  of 
extra  coachman,  gamekeeper,  and  fisherman,  besides  several  other  em- 
ployments, in  the  establishment  at  Eoxholme.  With  us  he  was  a 
prodigious  favourite,  as  he  was  with  all  the  youngsters  who  went  to 
the  place ;  and  Sir  Hugh,  I  know,  trusted  him  completely,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  numerous  little  private  services  of  beneficence  and 
charity  when  a  confidential  agent  was  required.  He  was  the  inva- 
riable companion  of  all  the  youngsters  in  our  boating,  fishing,  and 
shooting  excursions. 

It  was  dusk  when  we  got  into  the  carriage,  and,  as  our  way  lay  for 
some  distance  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest  by  a  cross  road 
which  few  people  but  Sam  Barnby  would  have  attempted  to  take  at 
that  late  hour,  we  could  often  scarcely  distinguish  the  track  under 
the  thick  branches  of  the  leafless  trees  which,  stretching  across  it, 
formed  a  trellis-work  over  our  heads,  while  the  thick  hollies  and  other 
evergreens  formed  an  impenetrable  wall  on  either  side.  Now  and 
then,  when  the  forest  opened  out  and  the  forms  of  the  trees  were 
rather  more  clearly  defined,  they  often  assumed  shapes  so  fantastic 
and  strange  that  I  could  scarcely  prevent  a  sort  of  awe  creeping  over 
me,  and  half  expected  that  the  monsters  I  fancied  I  saw  would  move 
from  their  places  and  grab  up  Jack,  Sam  Barnby,  the  carriage,  and 
me,  and  bolt  off  with  us  into  some  recess  of  the  forest.  Jack  was 
talking  away  to  Sam.  I  had  been  up  bolstering  the  night  before,  and 
had  not  slept  a  wink.  Suddenly  the  carriage  stopped,  and  I  heard 
Sam  and  Jack  utter  an  exclamation.  I  echoed  it,  and  pretty  loudly 
too ;  for  I  thought  that  one  of  the  monsters  I  had  been  dreaming  about 
had  really  got  hold  of  us. 

"HiUo!  who  have  we  got  here?"  exclaimed  Sam.  "Do  you  hold 
the  reins,  Master  Jack,  and  I'll  get  out  and  see.'* 

I  was  now  fully  awake.    I  asked  Jack  what  it  was. 

•*  We  nearly  drove  over  somebody ;  but  the  pony  shied,  fortunately. 
There  he  is ;  I  can  just  see  him  moving." 

"  Why,  I  do  believe  it's  poor  silly  Dick  Green  I"  exclaimed  Sam. 
"  Is  it  you,  Dicky  ?     Speak  out,  man  !     How  came  you  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  be  I,"  said  the  idiot.  "  Can't  I  sleep  here  ?  It's  very 
comfortable — all  clean  and  nice — no  smoke,  no  noise." 

"  Why,  you  would  be  frozen  io  death,  man,  if  you  did,"  answered 
Sam.     "  But,  I  ask,  what  brought  you  here  ?" 

"  That's  a  secret  I  bean't  a  going  to  tell  thee,"  whispered  the  idiot, 
"  But  just  do  thee  stop  here ;  thee'U  foind  it  very  pleasant." 

"No,  thank  you;  we'd  rather  not,"  said  Sam.  "But  just  do  thee 
get  into  the  carriage  alongside  Master  William  there,  and  we'll  take 
thee  to  the  HaU,  and  give  thee  some  supper — that's  what  thee 
wants,  lad." 

"  Well,  now,  that's  kind  like,"  simpered  the  idiot.  "  I  know  thee 
well,  Sam  Barnby ;  thee  hadst  always  a  good  heart." 

"  Well,  well,  lad,  don't  stand  talking  there,  but  scramble  in  at 
once,"  cried  Sam,  as  he  forced  the  poor  creature  down  by  my  side. 
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Soon  afterwards  we  passed  a  woodman's  or  a  keeper's  hut,  from  the 
window  of  which  a  gleam  of  light  streamed  forth  on  the  idiot^s  faee, 
and  a  creeping  feeling  of  fear  stole  over  me  as  I  caught  his  large  laA- 
lustre  eyes  peering  into  mine,  the  teeth  in  his  ever-grimiing  moTtth 
looking  white  and  shining  nnder  his  upturned  lip.  I  knew  that  he 
was  said  to  be  perfectly  harmless  and  good  natured,  but  I  would  hftre 
given  anything  if  Jack  would  have  changed  places  with  me.  I  did 
not  drop  off  to  sleep  again,  that  is  very  certain.  The  way  seemed  ftr 
longer  than  I  had  expected,  and  I  almost  &ncied  that  Sam  must  hsre 
mistaken  his  road — ^not  a  very  likely  thing  to  occur,  however. 

As  we  neared  the  lodge  gate  of  Foxholme,  I  shut  my  eyes,  lest  the 
light  from  the  window  should  again  show  me  the  poor  idiot's  &ee 
staring  at  me.  All  disagreeable  feelings,  however,  speedily  vanished 
as  we  drove  up  in  front  of  the  chief  entrance,  and  the  haU-doorinis 
flung  open,  and  a  perfect  blaze  of  light  streamed  forth,  and'the  wdl- 
known  smiling^faces  of  Purkins,  the  butler,  and  James  Jarvis,  the 
footman,  appeared ;  and  the  latter,  descendkig  the  steps,  carried  up 
our  trunk  and  hat-boxes  and  a  play-box  we  had  brought  empty, 
though  to  go  back  in  a  very  different  condition,  we  had  a  notion. 
Then  we  ran  into  the  drawing-room,  and  foimd  our  uncle  Sir  Hugh, 
and  our  kind,  sweet-smiling  aunt,  and  our  favourite  cousin  Julia^-ehe 
was  Sir  Hugh's  only  daughter  by  a  first  marriage — and  our  litlie 
cousin  Hugh — his  only  son  by  the  present  Lady  Worsley ;  and  there, 
too,  was  cousin  Peter.  He  was  Sir  Hugh's  cousin  and  aunt  Won- 
ley's  cousin,  and  was  cousin  to  a  great  number  of  people  besides— 
indeed  everybody  who  came  to  the  house  called  him  cousin,  it  seemed. 
Some  few,  perhaps,  at  first  formally  addressed  him  as  Mr.  Ptetw,  or 
Mr.  Peter  Langstone ;  but  they  soon  got  into  the  way  of  calling  him 
Mr.  Peter,  or  cousin  Peter,  or  Peter  idone.  He  wasn't  old,  and  he 
couldn't  have  been  very  yoimg.  He  wasn't  good-looking,  I  ftncy— 
not  that  we  ever  thought  about  the  matter.  He  had  a  longisfa  sallow 
face,  and  a  big  mouth  with  white  teeth,  and  lips  which  twisted  and 
curled  about  in  a  curious  manner,  and  large  soft  grey  eyes-— not  green- 
grey,  but  truly  blue-grey — ^with  almost  a  woman's  Boftneds  in  the 
recess,  I  suspect,  of  his  heart;  and  yet  I  don't  think  thbt  theie^ere 
many  more  daring  or  cool  and  courageous  men  that^  covudn  Peter. 
He  had  been  in  the  navy  in  his  youth,  and  had  seen  some  pretty  hard 
service,  but  had  come  on  shore  soon  after  he  had  received  his  ^romotioj 
as  lieutenant,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had  never  since  been 
afloat.  Sir  Hugh  was  very  much  attached  to  him,  and  had  great  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment  and  rectitude ;  so  that  he  tried  to  keep  him  at 
Foxholme  as  much  as  he  could.  He  might  have  lived  there  and  been 
welcome  all  the  year  round. 

I  have  said  nothing  yet  about  cousin  Julia.  She  wAs  about 
twenty-two,  but  looked  younger,  except  when  she  was  about  any 
serious  matter.  I  thought  her  then  the  most  lovely  creature  I  had 
ever  seen,  and  I  was  not  far  wrong.  There  was  a  sweet,  gentle,  and 
yet  firm  expression  in  her  face,  and  a  look — I  cannot  describe  it— 
which  would  have  prevented  even  the  most  impudent  from  talking 
nonsense  or  saying  anything  to  offend  her  ear. 

Our  uncle,  Sir  Hugh,  was  tall  and  stout;  with  a  commanding  and 
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dignified  manner.  No  one  would  have  ventured  to  take  liberties  with 
him,  though  he  was  as  kind  and  gentle  as  could  be.  He  had  been  in 
the  army  when  he  was  young,  and  seen  service,  but  had  given  it 
up  when  he  succeeded  to  Eoxholme  and  the  duties  attached  to  its 
possession.  "I  should  have  been  ill  serving  my  country  if  I  had 
remained  abroad  and  left  my  tenants  and  poor  neighbours  to  the  care 
of  agents  and  hirelings,"  I  heard  him  once  observe.  He  was  very  fond 
of  the  army,  and  it  was  a  great  trial  to  him  to  leave  it. 

Our  aunt  was  a  very  pretty,  lively,  kind,  amiable  woman,  and  de- 
votedly attached  to  our  uncle.  She  was  small,  and  slight,  and  young- 
looking,  though  I  don't  think  that  she  was  so  very  young  after  alL 

Hugh  was  a  regular  fine  little  chap,  manly,  independent,  and  yet 
very  amiable.  He  might  have  been  rather  spoilt,  because  it  was  a 
hard  matter  not  to  make  a  good  deal  of  him.  People  couldn't  help 
thinking  of  him  as  the  long-wished-for  heir  of  the  old  place  and  the 
old  title,  and  what  joy  he  had  brought  to  Sir  Hugh's  heart,  and  what 
.pride  and  satisfaction  to  that  of  his  mother,  and  that  he  would  some  day 
be  the  master  of  !Foxholme  (all  hoped  that  day  might  be  far  distant)  ; 
and  they  prayed  that  he  might  worthily  represent  his  honoured 
&ther. 

After,  all,  however,  there  was  no  one  we  thought  so  much  about  as 
cousin  Peter.  How  full  of  life  and  spirits  and  fun  he  was !  A  shade, 
however,  of  gravity  or  melancholy  occasionally  stole  over  him.  He 
had  an  inner  deeper  life  of  which  we  boys  knew  nothing.  We  used 
to  be  surprised,  after  he  had  been  playing  all  sorts  of  pranks  with  us, 
to  see  him  go  and  sit  down  as  grave  as  a  judge  alongside  Sir  Hugh, 
and  talk  as  seriously  as  anybody  else.  Then  he  would  jump  up  and 
aav  something  quiet  and  confidential  to  some  young  lady,  and  crack  a 
joke  with  some  old  one ;  and  again  he  would  be  back  among  us,  bating 
the  bear,  standing  on  his  head,  or  doing  some  other  wonderful  out-of- 
the-way  thing.  I  remember  that  even  then  I  more  than  once  re- 
marked that  whenever  he  drew  near  our  cousin  Julia  there  was  a 
greater  sobriety  and  a  wonderful  gentleness  and  tenderness  in  his 
manner ;  and  often,  when  she  was  not  looking  and  he  thought  no  one 
else  was  looking,  his  eyes  were  turned  towards  her  with  a  look  which 
older  people  would  easily  have  interpreted,  I  thought  myself,  "  He 
must  be  very  fond  of  her,  but  that  is  but  natural — everybody  is." 

CHAPTEE  II. 

I  SHOULD  Hke  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  events  of  those  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Christmas  holidays.  Besides  ourselves,  we  had  two 
cousins  and  the  sons  of  some  of  Sir  Hugh's  friends,  and  no  end  of 
grown-up  guests,  young  ladies  and  their  mammas  and  papas,  and 
several  gentlemen  who  were  in  no  ways  stiff  or  distant,  and  we 
•didn't  mind  saying  what  we  liked  to  them.  I  remember  that  Christ- 
mas-day—how  happily  it  began— how,  on  a  fine  frosty  morning,  we 
all  walked  to  the  village  church — how  we  found  it  decked  with  hollies, 
reminding  us  that,  even  in  mid-winter,  our  merciful  God  never  with- 
draws his  blessings  from  the  earth-^how  we  could  not  help  listening 
with  attention  to  the  sermon  of  the  good  vicar,  who  reminded  us  that 
we  were  assembled  to  commemorate  the  greatest  event  that  has  oc- 
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curred  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  He  reminded  us  that  the 
Christ  who  was  on  that  daj^  bom  into  the  world,  a  weak  helj)le88  in- 
fant, prepared  to  endure  a  life  of  toil,  of  poverty,  and  of  suffering,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  active  unwearied  usefulness,  was  our  Lord  tiie 
Son  of  God  himself,  that  he  took  our  sins  upon  him,  shed  his  blood 
on  the  cross,  suffering  agony  and  shame  which  we  had  merited,  that 
he  might  wash  our  sins  away ;  died  and  was  buried,  that  he  might; 
though  sinless  himself,  for  our  sakes  endure  the  loss  sin  brought  on 
mankind,  and  thus  accomplish  the  whole  of  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken  to  fulfil — how  he  rose  again,  ascending  into  heaven  triumphant 
over  death,  that  he  might  then,  having  lived  and  suffered  as  a  man  on 
earth,  feeling  for  our  infirmities,  plead  effectual  for  us  —  that  ha 
had  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  us,  before  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty,  an  offended  but  a  just  and  merciful  God,  full  of  love  to 
mankind.  I  never  before  understood  so  clearly  that  the  whole  w(»k 
of  redemption  is  complete — that  Christ  has  suffered  for  us,  and  thai^ 
therefore,  no  more  suffering  is  required.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  tab 
advantage  of  what  He  has  done,  and  put  our  whole  faith  and  trust  in 
him.  The  vicar  then  described  most  beautifully  to  us  how  Christ 
lived  on  earth,  and  that  he  did  so  that  he  might  set  us  an  example^ 
which  we  are  bound  in  ordinary  love  and  gratitude  to  imitate,  bj 
showing  good  will,  love,  kindness,  charity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed 
towards  our  fellow-men.  How  beautiful  and  glorious  sounded  that 
Christmas  hymn,  sung  not  only  by  all  the  school-children,  but  by  all 
the  congregation.  Sir  Hugh's  rich  voice,  old  as  he  was,  sounding 
clearly  among  the  basses  of  the  others.  He  did  his  best,  and  he  knew 
and  felt  that  his  voice  was  not  more  acceptable  at  the  throne  of 
Heaven  than  that  of  the  youngest  child  present.  Then,  when  service 
was  over.  Sir  Hugh  came  out  arm  in  arm  with  our  aunt,  followed  by 
Julia  and  little  Hugh,  and  talked  so  Mendly  and  kindly  to  all  tlie 
people,  and  they  all  smiled  and  looked  so  pleased  and  replied  to  him 
in  a  way  which  showed  that  they  were  not  a  bit  afraid  of  him,  bnt 
knew  that  he  loved  them  and  was  interested  in  their  welfare ;  and 
Lady  Worsley  and  cousin  Julia  talked  in  the  same  kind  way,  and 
knew  everybody  and  how  many  children  there  were  in  each  fiunily, 
and  asked  after  those  who  were  absent — some  at  service,  and  some 
apprentices,  and  some  in  the  army  or  at  sea.  Master  Peter  also  went 
about  among  them  all,  and  seemed  so  glad  to  see  them,  and  shook 
hands  with  the  old  men,  and  joked  in  his  quiet  way  with  the  old 
women.  He  contrived  to  have  a  word  with  everybody  as  he  moved 
in  and  out  among  them.  Then  the  vicar  came  out,  and  a  few  friendly 
loving  words  were  exchanged  with  him  too. 

"  We  shall  see  you  and  Miss  Becky  at  dinner  as  usual,  Mr.  Upton," 
said  Sir  Hugh,  as  they  parted. 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  be  absent.  Sir  Hugh.  On  tweninr-nine 
Christmas-days  have  we  taken  our  dinner  with  you,  and  this  will  make 
the  thirtieth,  if  I  mistake  not,"  answered  the  vicar. 

'^  Ah,  time  flies  along,  and  yet  Miss  Becky  does  not,  at  all  events, 
remind  us  of  it,"  said  Sir  Hugh.  Whereat  Miss  Becky,  who  was 
very  fair  and  somewhat  fat,  laughed  and  shook  hands  heartily  with 
Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Worsley,  and  smiled  affectionately  at  Julia  and 
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little  Hugh,  and  we  commenced  our  homeward  walk.  How  enjoyable 
it  was — how  pleasant  was  our  light  luncheon,  for  we  dined  at  ^\q,  that 
we  might  have  a  long  evening.  We  all  looked  forward  to  the  evening 
with  great  delight.  Scarcely  was  dinner  over  than  a  sound  was 
heard — a  bell  in  the  hall  striking  sweetly.  "We  all  jumped  up,  led  by 
Master  Peter,  and  arranging  ourselves,  some  on  the  great  oak  stair- 
and  others  in  a  circle  at  its  foot,  we  stood  listening  to  the  Christ- 


mas chimes  and  other  tunes  struck  up  by  a  dozen  or  more  men  with 
different  toned  bells — one  in  each  hana.  Scarcely  had  they  ceased 
and  received  their  accustomed  largesse  from  Sir  Hugh's  liberal  hands, 
than  some  young  voices  were  heard  coming  up  the  avenue.  They,  as 
were  the  rest,  were  admitted  at  a  side-door,  through  the  servants'  hall, 
where  tea,  and  ale,  and  bread  and  cheese,  and  cakes,  and  other  good 
things  were  ready  to  regale  them.  The  young  singers  came  trooping 
into  the  hdl,  one  pushing  the  other  forward ;  shy  and  diffident,  though 
they  well  knew  that  they  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  lord  of  that  man- 
sion nor  any  one  present.  At  length  they  arranged  themselves,  and 
the  leader  of  the  band  beginning,  they  all  chimed  in,  and  sang,  if  not 
in  a  way  to  suit  a  fastidious  taste,  at  all  events,  with  feeling  and  en- 
thusiasm, a  beautiful  Christmas  carol.  The  words  are  simple,  but 
often  as  I  have  heard  them  I  have  never  failed  to  feel  my  hejurt  lifted 
up  to  that  just  and  merciful  God  who  formed  and  carried  out  that 
great  and  glorious  work,  the  scheme  of  the  redemption,  thus  wonder- 
ftilly  reconciling  the  demands  of  justice  with  love  and  mercy  towards 
the  fallen  race  of  man.  Surely  this  is  a  theme  on  which  angels  must 
delight  to  dwell,  and  to  which  they  must  ever  with  joy  attune  their 
Toices  and  their  harps  ;  so  I  used  to  think  then  and  so  I  think  now, 
and  hope  to  think  till  I  reach  the  not  unwelcome  grave,  and  find  it  a 
happy  reality.  Several  hymns  and  other  appropriate  songs  were  sung 
by  the  children,  and  then  the  leader  began  to  sidle  towards  the  door, 
while  the  rest  nudged  and  elbowed  each  other,  and  at  length  they  all 
shuffled  demurely  out  again,  but  not  a  minute  had  passed  before  they 
were  all  heard  shouting  and  laughing  right  merrily  in  the  servants' 
hall.  Their  places  were  quickly  supplied  by  a  very  different  set  of 
characters.  They  were  dressed  with  cocked-hats,  and  swords,  and 
uniforms  of  generals,  and  princes,  which,  though  highly  picturesque, 
were  not  of  a  very  martial  character,  or  calculated  to  stand  much  wear 
and  tear,  being  chiefly  adorned  with  coloured  paper  and  tinsel.  The 
tones  of  their  voices  showed  that,  notwithstanding  the  lofty-sounding 
names  they  assumed,  they  were  not  of  an  aristocratic  rank,  nor, 
though  they  all  spoke  in  poetry,  was  that  of  a  very  high  order.  There 
was  Julius  CsBsar,  and  Mark  Antony,  and  Caractacus,  and  the  Black 
Prince,  and  King  Arthur,  and  Eichard  III.,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
Marshal  Blucher,  and  several  other  heroes,  ancient  and  modem,  includ- 
ing Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  Duke  of  "Wellington.  Some  were  tall, 
and  some  were  short,  and  some  fat,  and  others  thin,  and  I  had,  even 
then,  strong  doubts  whether  they  bore  any  similarity  to  the  heroes 
they  represented  as  to  figure,  while,  certainly,  they  were  not  in  any 
way  particular  as  to  correctness  of  costume.  One  little  chap,  \yho  was 
evidently  looked  upon  as  a  star,  came  forward  and  announced  that  he  was 
Julius  C»sar,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  he  informed  us  that  he  was 
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Marshal  Blucber.  Having  marched  round  the  hall  in  a  very  amicable 
way,  they  ranged  themselves  in  two  parties  opposite  each  other.  One 
hero  on  one  side  defying  another  on  the  other,  they  rushed  forward 
and  commenced  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Trojan  fashion  a  furiom 
verbal  combat,  always  in  verse,  the  last  lines  in  one  case  being : 

I  tell  thee  that  thou  art  but  a  trait'rous  cheat. 
So  fight  away,  or  I  will  make  thee  into  mincemeat. 

They  were  not  in  the  least  particular  as  to  who  should  fijght  ona 
with  the  other.  Julius  CaBsar  and  the  Black  Prince  had  &  desperate 
combat,  and  so  had  Mark  Antony  and  King  Arthur,  the  two  British 
heroes  coming  off  victorious,  and  leaving  their  opponents  dead  on  the 
fields  The  most  terrific  combat  was  that  between  the  Duke  of  Wei? 
lington  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  For  fully  five  minutes  they  walked 
about  abusing  each  other  in  the  most  unmeasured  versification:— I  im 
going  to  say  language — flourishing  their  swordSy.and  stamping  their, 
feet.  They  put  me  much  in  mind  of  two  turkey-cocks  preparing  for 
a  fight.  It  might  be  remarked  also  that  in  this,  as  in  the  previous 
instances,  the  modesty  of  the  heroes  did  not  stand  in  their  way,  when 
singing  their  own  praises : 

I  am  that  hero,  great  and  good, 

"Whom  Frauce  and  Frenchmen  long  withstood. 

I  heat  them  all  well  out  of  Spain, 

And  I  will  beat  them  all  a^am. 

And  Bony,  as  you  know  'tis  true, 

I  thrashed  thee  well  at  Waterloo ; 

So  if  you  have  not  had  enough. 

All  will  allow  you're  very  tough. 

Come  on,  I  say,  I  do  not  mind  thee. 

For  as  I  was,  you  still  will  find  me. 

Thus  spoke  the  great  Duke  of  "Wellington,  Bony  answered  in  a 
similar,  only  in  a  somewhat  more  abusive,  strain,  when,  throwing  the 
sheaths  of  their  swords  on  the  floor,  they  commenced  a  furious  and 
deady  combat.  At  length  Napoleon  was  slain ;  but,  somewhat  out- 
raging our  school  notions  of  history,  Julius  Caesar  rushed  forward  to 
avenge  his  death.  He,  however,  got  more  than  he  expected,  and  was 
soon  laid  alongside  Bony.  One  hero  after  another  rushed  forward, 
but  all  were  finally  slain,  and  the  Iron  Duke  remained  master  of  the 
field.  He,  however,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  numberless  wounds, 
sank  down  at  last,  and  died  also.  Now  a  new  character  appeared  at 
the  door,  in  the  person  of  a  doctor,  with  a  long  nose  and  a  stick,  which, 
he  held  constantly  to  it.  Having  explained  who  he  was  and  what  he 
would  do,  or  rather  what  very  few  things  he  couldn't  do,  he  produced  a 
huge  snuff-box  fipom  his  pocket,  and  fiwt  approached  the  slain  hero  of 
Waterloo,  saying, 

"  Take  some  of  my  sniff-snuff. 
Up  thy  riff-ruff. 
And  nse  up,  brave  Duke  of  Wellington," 

Up  {jumped  the  Duke  with  wonderful  agility,  and  begjm  dancinf ' 
about  right  merrily.  The  same  words  produced  a  similar  effect  on  all 
the^late  combatants,  and,  the  doctor  helping  them  up,  they 'were  idl 
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soon  dancing  and  jumping  about  as  merrilj  as  tHe  Duke.  This  amuse- 
ment was  of  short  duration,  and  a  iporal  was  taught  us  as  to  the  bre\rity 
of  all  worldly  happiness,  for  suddenly,  the  door  bursting  open,  in  rushed 
a  huge  figure  like  a  moving  holly-bush,  but  it  had  a  head  and  arms 
and  legs.  It  was  of  an  allegorical  character,  intended  to  represent 
Time ;  but,  instead  of  a  scythe,  the  arms  held  a  broom,  by  lustily  plying, 
which,  he  speedily  swept  all  the  heroes  and  the  great  doctor  off  the 
stage.  These  mummers  as  they  are  called  in  that  part  of  the  country 
always  used  to  excite  my  warmest  admiration.  "We  used  to  call  them 
jiggery-mummers  at  Toxholme,  because  they  danced  or  jigged  in  the 
peculiar  fashion  I  have  described.  They  are  a  remnant  of  the 
morris-dancers  of  olden  days.  They  were  generally  called  on  to 
repeat  this  play  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  often  in  my  younger  days 
did  I  steal  down  to  witness  the  exhibition.  This  closed,  the  public 
amusements  of  the  evening.  The  evening  of  that  holy  day  at  Fox- 
holnie  was  always  spent  in  a  quiet  though  in  a  cheerful  way.  Sir  Hugh 
would  have  preferred  having  the  mummers  perform  on  another  day, 
but  the  custom  was  so  ancient,  and  the  people  were  so  opposed  to  the 
nption.of  a  change,  that  he  permitted,  it  to  exist  till  he  could  induce 
tbem  to  choose  of  their  own  accord  another  day.  We  spent  a  very 
pleasant,  happy  evening,  and  we  knew  that  for  the  next  aay  Master 
Peter  had  prepared  all  sorts  of  games  for  our  amueement.  Little 
Hugh  had  been  with  his  mother  watching  the  mummers,  and  highly- 
amused,  giving  way  to  shouts  of  hearty  laughter.  Then  he  ran  off  to 
Julia,  whue  Lady  "Worsley  was  attending  to  some  of  her  guests ;  then 
be  attached  himself  for  a  time  to  Master  Peter,  and  from  him  made 
bis  escape  into  the  servants'  haU  to  witness  the  mummers'  second  re- 
presentation. I  remember  that  Jack  and  I,  with  several  other  boys, 
went  out  before  returning  into  the  drawingrroom  to  smell  the  air  and 
to  discover  if  there  was  a  frost.  How  pure  and  fresh  and  keen  it  was. 
The  gravel  on  the  walk  felt  crisp  as  we  trod  on  it.  The  stars  in 
countless  ntimbers  shone  with  an  extraordinary  brilliancy  from  the  dark 
cloudless  sky.  There  was  no  doubt  about  a  frost,  and  a  pretty  sharp 
one  too,  and  our  hopes  rose  of  getting  sliding,  skating,  and  snow- 
balling to  our  hearts'  content.  While  we  were  standing  with  our  faces 
turned  towards  the  park,  I  remember  that  Jack,  who  had  a  sharp  pair 
of  eyes,  said  that  he  saw  \  deer  running  across  it.  We  declared  that 
it'  must  have  been  fancy,  as  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  an  object 
through  the  darkness,  except  it  was  against  the  sky,  at  a  distance  even 
of  twenty  yards.  As  we  had  run  out  without  our  hats,  we  very  quickly 
returned  into  the  warm  house. 

OHAPTEE  m. 

We  were  sitting  round  Master  Peter,  listening  to  tm  account,  he 
was  giving  us  of  a  trip  he  once  made,  when  a  midshipman,  through 
Palestine,  when  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Moss,  litfle 
Hugh's  nurse,  appeaared,  to  beg  that  he  might  be  sent  up  to  bed* 
There  was  nothing  imusual  for  Nurse  Moss  coming  for  Miister  Hug)iy 
who  always  objected  to  be  sent  off  to  bed^  but  I  saw  Lady  Worsley  tuxn 
suddenly  pale. 

''Why,  nurse,  I  thought  that  he  had  gone  to  you  nearly  half  an 
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hour  ago,'*  slie  exclaimed.    "  He  has  not  come  into  the  drawing-room 
since  the  mummers  were  here.     Oh !  where  can  he  be  ?" 

"  Probably  coiled  up  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  other  drawing-room,  or 
in  the  study,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  calmly,  seeing  our  aunt's  agitation ;  but 
I  thought  that  even  his  eye  looked  anxious.    The  next  moment  every- 
body was  hunting  about  in  every  possible  direction.     The  child  was 
not  in  the  north  drawing-room,  nor  in  the  ante-room,  nor  in  tbe 
study.    That  was  soon  made  clear.     Where  was  he,  though  P    Some 
of  the  party  went  down-stairs,  to  help  the  servants  look  in  that  part 
of  the  house ;  others  searched  through  the  bedrooms.     Every  cup- 
board, every  chest  and  box,  was  opened.    We  looked  under  every 
arm-chair,  and  bed,  and  sofa  in  the  house.    We  boys  were,  I  must 
say,  the  most  active  in  our  movements,  and  it  was  a  mercy- that  we  did 
not  set  the  house  on  fire.   We  looked  into  every  attic — ^those  inhabited 
and  those  full  of  lumber.    In  the  latter  I  should  not  have  been  quite 
happy  alone.     They  were  full  of  so  many  strange  articles  of  furniture 
and  ornaments,  or  what  were  once  considered  such,  and  pictures  in 
corners,  with  eyes,  as  the  light  of  our  candles  fell  on  them,  staring 
out  so  curiously,  that  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  some  person  had 
got  in  there  to  frighten  us.    [Frequently  the  cry  was  echoed  through 
the  house,  "Is  he   found?     Is   he   found P"  with  a  reply  in  the 
negative.     Sir  Hugh  headed  one  party,  Lady  Worsley  another,  cousin 
Peter  a  third,  and  Julia  a  fourth.    After  a  most  systematic  search  not 
a  trace  of  the  lost  child  could  be  discovered.    Matters  had  now 
become  very  painful.     Our  aunt  was  almost  overpowered  with  her 
feelings  of  anxiety,  and  Julia  was  nearly  as  much  agitated.    Sir  Hugh 
next  summoned  the  servants,  as  well  as  all  the  family,  into  the  h^ 
and  questioned  every  one  to  discover  by  whom  his  son  had  last  been 
seen.     Several  of  the  servants  acknowledged  to  have  observed  him 
enter  the  servants'  hall,  but  no  one  could  say  positively  that  he  had 
gone  out  again.     No  further  information  could  be  elicited  from  any 
one.     The  matter  had  become  truly  alarming  ahd  mysterious.  While 
the  female  part  of  the  household  continued  the  search  within  the 
house,  we,  with  all  the  lanterns  which  could  be  mustered,  and  extem- 
porary torches,  began  a  search  outside.   The  ringers,  and  the  singers, 
and  the  mummers  had  taken  their  departure.     Messengers  were 
therefore  sent  after  them  to  the  village,  to  call  them  back,  that  they 
might  be  questioned.    The  child  would  scarcely  have  left  the  house  of 
his  own  accord,  and  yet,  if  not,  who  would  have  ventured  to  cany 
him  away  P   What  temptation,  indeed,  would  there  have  been  for  any 
one  to  do  so  P   That  was  the  question.  I  had  never  seen  cousin  Peter 
in  such  a  state  of  agitation  as  he  now  was,  though  he  tried  to  be  calm 
and  composed.     Bound  and  round  the  house  we  went,  and  looked 
under  every  tree  and  bush,  and  into  every  dark  comer.     At  hst 
the    mummers    and  the   singers  and   ringers  began    to  come  up 
from  the  village,    accompanied  by  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  place,  all  anxious  to  know  what  had  happened.    A 
variety  of  rumours  were  afloat.     Everybody  sympathisea  with  our 
uncle.    As  soon  as  they  were  assembled  he  addressed  them,  and  then 
begged  those  who  had  anything  to  say  to  step  forward  that  be  might 
hear  them  one  by  one.     Not  a  word  of  information,  however,  was 
elicited  of  any  value.    They  had  seen  little  Hugh  in  the  servants' 
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hall,  and  on  one  occasion  he  bad  darted  forward  and  run  in  and  out 
among  the  mummeig ;  but  they  thought  tbat  he  had  gone  back  again 
among  the  servants.  Hopes  had  been  entertained  that  be,  for  a 
freak,  had  run  off  with  the  mummers  or  singers ;  but  tbey  all  posi- 
tively asserted  tbat  be  was  not  with  them  wben  they  left  the  ball. 
Inquiries  were  made  whether  any  suspicious  characters  had  been  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  people  talked  for  some  time  among 
themselves.  Then  John  Hodson,  the  village  blacksmith,  stepped 
forward,  and  said  tbat  two  days  before  a  stranger  had  spoken  to  him 
as  he  was  working  in  his  smithy,  and  asked  a  number  of  questions 
about  the  place ;  but  he  didn't  mind  them  at  tbe  time,  and  thought 
that  it  was  only  for  curiosity's  sake.  Tbe  cobbler,  Ebenezer  Patch, 
then  recollected  that  a  stranger  had  spoken  to  bim,  but  he  didn't  heed 
xnuch  at  the  time  wbat  questions  were  asked  or  wbat  were  answered. 

**  What  was  he  like.  Patch?"  asked  Sir  Hugh,  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
which  sounded  strange  to  my  ears. 

"  Why,  Sir  Hugh,  he  had,  I  marked,  a  very  white,  long  face,  and  \q 
had  an  odd  bend  in  his  back,  which  made  him  look  somewhat  short. 
He  spoke  gently,  I  mind,  just  like  a  gentleman,  and  made  no  doubt 
that  he  was  one,"  answered  the  cobbler. 

The  blacksmith  gave  the  same  account  of  the  stranger.  It  seemed 
to  agitate  our  uncle  strangely,  so  it  did  cousin  Peter.  They  talked 
aside  for  some  time. 

"  Can  that  wretched  man  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ?"  I 
heard  Sir  Hugh  say. 

"  Too  probably,  indeed,  should  he  really  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  fear  so,"  remarked  cousin  Peter.  "  At  all  events,  we 
must  endeavour  to  discover  where  he  has  gone.  He  is  capable  of 
anv  daring  deed  of  wickedness.  My  only  hope  is  that  we  are  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  person  seen  was  he." 

"  The  description  suits  him  too  closely  to  leave  any  doubt  on  my 
mind." 

I  did  not  bear  more,  and  I  had  no  idea  who  the  person  was  of 
whom  they  were  speaking,  except  that  he  was  the  stranger  seen  in 
the  viUage ;  nor  could  I  tell  why  they  should  fancy  he  had  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  disappearance  of  little  Hugh. 

After  a  further  consultation,  cousin  Peter  and  two  other  gentlemen 
went  to  their  rooms,  and  returned  booted  and  spurred,  and,  putting 
on  their  great-coats,  accompanied  by  Sam  Bambv,  rode  off  in  two 
parties  in  different  directions.  Notwithstanding  this,  another  search, 
intended  to  be  still  more  rigid  than  the  first,  was  instituted,  both 
inside  and  outside  tbe  house.  Meantime,  Sir  Hugh  had  ordered 
lights  into  the  library,  and  spent  the  night  writing  letters  to  magis- 
trates and  others,  and  papers  of  all  sorts  for  printing,  offering  rewards 
for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  child.  Lady  Worsley  was  for  most  of  the 
time  in  the  drawing-room  vrith  Julia  and  several  other  ladies,  who 
were  in  vain  attempting  to  comfort  her.  No  one  went  to  bed  that 
night  at  Poxholme  Hall.  We  boys  were  called  in  by  Sir  Hugh,  and 
highly  proud  at  being  employed  by  him  in  copying  notices  to  be  sent 
out  m  the  morning,  offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  little 
Hugh.  We  were  very  sorry  for  the  loss  of  our  small  cousin ;  but 
we   liked  the  excitement  amazingly.     For  my  part,  I  must  own 
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that  I  could  not,  however,  altogether  forget  the  games  cousin  Pet^ 
had  prepared  for  us,  and  the  amusement  we  had  anticipated,  and 
regret  for  the  fun  and  frolic  we  should  miss  mingled  somewhat  with 
the  sorrow  I  really  felt  for  the  loss  of  little  Hugh,  and  the  trouble 
which  had  come  on  our  uncle  and  aunt  and  all  the  family. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

MoBNiNG  came  at  last,  and  as  the  family  assembled  in  the  breakfast- 
room  with  pale  anxious  faces,  the  question  again  and  again  was  asked 
if  any  trace  had  been  found  of  little  Hugh.  Cousin  Peter  and  the 
other  gentlemen  and  Sam  Barnby  came  back;  but  they  did  not 
appear  to  have  anything  satisfactory  to  communicate.  Poor  cousin 
Peter,  I  never  saw  his  face  look  so  long,  and  miserable.  I  thought  the 
anxiety  would  kill  him.  He  seemed  to  feel  the  event  even  more  than 
Sir  Hugh,  who  more  than  once  murmured,  "  God's  will  be  done, 
whatever  has  happened  to  the  child."  It  must  be  a  great  thing  to  tfe 
able  to  say  that  imder  all  the  trials  of  life.  With  daylight  the  search 
through  the  park  and  grounds  was  recommenced.  I  know  that  I  cried 
outright  when  I  saw  men  with  net&  dragging  the  ponds.  I  had  not 
realised  the  possibility  that  the  dear  little  ^Uow  might  actually  be 
dead,  as  tins  proceeding  suggested.  I  was  very  thankful  each  time  that 
I  saw  the  drags  come  up  empty.  As  I  remarked,  the  ground  had 
become  so  hard  early  in  the  evening  that  no  footprints,  could  have 
been  made  on  it.  This  circumstance  made  it  impossible  to  discover 
the  direction  little  Hugh  could  have  taken,  had  he  gone  off  by  him- 
self, which  it  was  utterly  improbable,  he  should,  have  don^,  or  that  of 
anybody  else. 

Several  gentlemen,  county  magistrates,  and  lawyers,  and  constables, 
came  during  the  day  to  see  Sir  Hugh,  some  to  offer  him  advice  and 
assistance,  others  to  receive  his  directions.  He  and  cousin  Peter 
seemed  at  last  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  little  Hugh  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  mysterious  individual  who  had  been  saen  by 
the  blacksmith  and  cobbler ;  but  how  he  had  contrived  to  get  into 
the  house  no  one  could  tell.  The  mummers  indi^antly  d^ed  that 
any  stranger  could  have  come  in  with  them,  while  the  seryants  as 
positively  asserted  that  no  one  whom  they  did  not  know  had  entered 
the  house  that  evening.  Another*  guest  had  been  expected  in  the 
afternoon,  a  Mr.  Strafford.  I  had  remarked  that  whenever  his  name 
was  mentioned,  cousin  Julia  had  looked  very  interested,  and  once  or 
twice  I  saw  a  blush  rising  on  her  cheek.  He  had  been  there  before, 
aad  Sir  Hugh  spoke  highly  of  him.  Julia  had  met  him  at  a  house, 
where  she  had  been  staying  in  the  summer.  Cousin  Peter,  on  the 
contrary,  looked  sad  and  pained,  I  fancied,  whenever  he  was  spoken  of;, 
and  putting  that  and  other  things  together,  I  had.  little  doubt  that 
Mr.. Strafford  waa  a  suitor  for  cousin  Julia's  handJ  I  was  therefore 
curious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  person  Mr.  Strafford  was.  Both  Sir 
Hugh  and  Julia  expressed  themselves  anxiouS:  for  his  arrival,  under 
the  belief  that  he  would  materially  assist  in  discovering  what  had 
become  of  little  Hugh.  Why  I  could  not  tell,  except  that  he  was  a 
bfUTister,  and  that  barristers^were  supposed  to  be  very  clevei;.  fellows, 
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wbo  can  always  find  out  everything.  It  was  too  late  in  the  afternoon, 
growing  dusk,  when  a  post-chaise  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  a  slight, 
active,  very  intelligent,  and  good-looking  young  man  got  out  of  it.  I 
was  in  a  low  window  in  the  ante-room  reading,  hidden  by  the  back  of 
a  large  arm-chair.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  .saw  the  new 
arrived,  who  the  next  instant  was  in  the  room,  when  Julia  went  out 
to  meet  him^  Prom  the  way  they  greeted  each  other,  I  had  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  the  tru&  state  of  the  case.  They  of  couirse  did 
not  see  me,  or  they  might  not  have  been  so  demonstrative.  Mr^ 
Strafford  listened  with  knitted  brow  to  the  account  Julia  gave  him.  of 
little  Hugh's  disappearance,  or  rather  I  may  say  of  his  abduction,  for 
she  bad  no  doubt  of  his  having  been  carried  off  by  the  mysterious 
stranger. 

^'  It  is  a  sad  alternative,  for  the  sake  of  the  family ;  but  I  see  no 
other  course  to  pursue,"  said  Mr.  Strafford.  "  The  unhappy  man 
must  be  captured  at  all  hazards.  If  we  ^tempt  to  make  any  private 
compromise,  he  will  escape,  and  too  probably  never  allow  us  to  hear 
more  of  your  brother.  For  his  own  sake,  Id©  not  think  that  he  will 
have  ventured  to  be  guilty  of  violence." 

"  Oh  the  disgrace,  the  disgrace  to  the  family,"  cried  Julia.  "Yet 
he  cannot  be  so  cruel,  so  ungrateful,  so  wicked  as  to.  venture  to  hurt 
poor  dear  little  Hugh." 

"  On  that  score  set  your  mind  at  rest,"  answered  Mr.  Strafford. 
"  He  will  try  to  escape  with  him,  I  suspect,  to  the  coast  of  Prance,  and 
his'plan  will  be  take  to  him  to  some  distant  place  where-  he  thinks  wa 
shall  not  discover  him.  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  father  and  cousin 
have  already  token  measures  to  stop  him.  At  all  events,  we  will  see 
about  it  at  once,  as  there  is  no  time  to  lose."  Mr.  Strafford  now 
went  on  into  tfie  drawing-room,  where  Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Worsley 
were  waiting  to  see  him.  !EVom  what  I  had  heard,  I.  now  began  to 
suspect  who  the  mysterious  stranger- was-  I  hurried  off  to  consult, 
with  Jack  on  the  subject.  He  agreed  with  me  that  he  must  be  a^ 
cousin  of  Su?  Hugh's,  who,  being  hi&  nearest  kinsman  of  the  male 
branch  of  the  family,  would  succeed: to  the  title-  and  estates- should  he 
die  without  a  sou.  This  man,  Everard  Worsley,  was  always  a  wild 
profligate  character,  and  was  at  present  outlawed,  so  that  he  could 
not  venture  to  show  his  face  openly  in  England.  Of  course  it  would 
be  a  great  thing  for  bim  to  get  the  heir  out  of  the  wa^,  as  should  no 
other  son  be  born  to  Sir  Hugh,  he  would  probably  be  able  to  have 
the  statute  of  outlawry  removed  (I  think  that  is  the  proper  term)> 
a)id  come  and  take  possession^ '  axid  turn  Lady  Worsley  and  cousin 
Julia  out  of  the  house,  and  send  all  the  old  seryanj^s  abont.  their 
business,  and  fill  the  place  with  hi^  own  abandoned  reprobate  com- 
panions and  hangers-on.  This  was  a  possibility,  I  had  heard  it  whis-» 
pered,  might  occur.  It  was  the  skeleton  in  the  family  cupboard ;  it 
was  the  not  improbable  event  of  all  others  to  be  dreaded  and  deplored. 
L  had  heard,  too,  that  this  disreputable  kinsman  was  nearly  related 
to  cousin  Peter,  and  that  cousin  Peter  had  an  unbounded .  abhorrence 
for  him,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  he  could  have  for  any  human  being, 
I.  fancied  that  cousin  Peter  himself  was  in  the  line  of  succession, 
though  I  did  not  know  exactly  where ;  but  I  was  vwy  certain  that 
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nothing  would  have  caused  him  more  acute  sorrow  than  to  see  those 
he  loved  so  well  removed  to  make  way  for  him. 

I  observed  that  cousin  Peter  met  Mr.  Strafford  in  the  most  frank 
and  cordial  manner,  and  at  once  entered  with  him  into  a  discussion  as 
to  the  steps  which  should  next  be  taken  for  the  recovery  of  the  child. 
I  did  not  hear  aU  that  was  to  be  done.  I  knew,  however,  that  a 
number  of  the  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy  men  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  engaged.  Some  were  sent  off  to  all  the  places  on  the 
coast  whence  boats  could  get  off,  to  ascertain  if  any  had  gone  across 
the  Channel,  and  to  examine  any  which  might  be  going,  while  other 
parties  were,  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight,,  to  scour  the  forest  in  every 
direction.  We  boys,  under  Sam  Bamby,  were,  much  to  our  satisfac- 
tion, to  engage  in  this  latter  service.  Sir  Hugh  and  the  rest  of  the 
family,  overcome  with  fatigue,  were  compelled  to  go  to  bed ;  but  all 
night  lon^  people  were  coming  and  going  with  messages,  showing  that 
a  very  vigilant  and  active  search  was  being  carried  on.  Neither 
cousin  Peter  nor  Mr.  Strafford,  however,  went  to  bed,  as  they  had 
taken  upon  themselves  the  direction  of  the  search.  Indeed,  unless 
Everard  Worsley  had  succeeded  at  once  in  getting  away  from  the 
neighbourhood,  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  now  be  able 
to  make  his  escape. 

CHAPTBB  V. 

Long  before  daybreak  we  boys  were  up,  called  by  Sam  Bamby, 
and,  having  breakfasted  and,  bv  his  advice,  filled  our  pockets  with 
bread  and  ham  and  tongue  and  brawn,  set  off  while  the  first  streaks 
of  dawn  were  still  in  the  sky  to  commence  our  search  through  the 
forest.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  the  stars  shining  brightly  at  first,  hut 
one  by  one  they  disappeared  as  the  light  streaming  through  the 
leafless  trees  on  the  one  hand  seemed  to  be  rolling  back  the  gloom  of 
night  on  the  other.  The  air  was  pure  but  keen  as  razor-blades,  as 
Sam  observed,  and  would  have  saved  us  shaving,  if  we  had  had  beards 
to  shave.  The  crisply  frozen  grass  crackled  under  our  feet  as  we  trod 
rapidly  over  it,  with  diflSculty  restraining  our  inclination  to  sing  and 
Bhout  out,  so  high  were  our  spirits  raised  by  the  exhilarating 
atmosphere. 

"We  walked  on  rapidly,  covering,  by  Sam  Bambyis  directions,  as 
much  ground  as  possible,  while,  however,  keeping  each  other  in  sight, 
which  could  be  more  easily  done  at  that  time  of  the  year  than  in  the 
summer.  Every  now  and  then  we  came  on  a  herd  of  forest  pooies, 
which  went  scampering  away,  shaking  the  hoar-frost  from  the  bushes 
as  their  shaggy  coats  brushed  them  in  passing.  Less  frequently  we 
encountered  herds  of  the  fallow  deer,  once  so  numerous.  Thejr  would 
stand  for  an  instant  gazing  at  us,  as  if  wondering  why  we  had  invaded 
their  domains,  and  then,  fleet  as  the  wind,  they  would  fly,  following 
one  after  the  other,  till  they  reached  some  knoll  or  thicker  wood, 
where  they  would  stop  and  scrutinise  us  as  we  passed.  We  were  all 
soon  in  a  thorough  glow  from  the  exercise  we  were  taking,  for  the 
ground  was  far  from  level.  Now  we  had  to  ascend  a  height,  now 
descend  into  a  valley,  circuit  a  marsh,  or  leap  across  a  stream — a  feat 
not  always  easily  accomplished. 
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We  passed  many  spots  of  historic  fame  which  I  cannot  here  stop  to 
describe.  Many  were  highly  picturesque  and  beautiful,  and  had 
attracted,  I  doubt  not,  the  pencil  of  Gilpin,  who  ministered  to  a  parish 
not  far  off.  On  we  went,  hour  after  hour,  unflaggingly,  till  Sam  called 
a  halt,  and  each  of  us  produced  the  provender  we  had  brought.  Sam 
had  strapped  a  large  fishing-basket  to  his  back,  and,  to  our  infinite 
satisfaction,  when  we  found  that  our  own  supplies  were  totally  inade- 
quate to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  our  keen  appetites,  he  brought  forth 
an  abundant  supply  of  eatables  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  the  stoutest  of 
stout  ales,  that,  as  he  remarked,  a  little  might  go  a  long  way.  There 
must  have  been  real  stuff  in  it,  for,  though  he  gave  us  each  but  a  few 
thimblefuls,  it  set  us  up  amazingly,  and  away  we  went  as  full  of  spirit 
and  strength  as  when  we  first  started. 

I  cannot  describe  all  the  adventures  we  met  with.  Jack  was  on  the 
right  of  the  line,  I  was  next  to  him.  Suddenly  I  heard  him  cry  out. 
I  ran  up  to  him,  calling  to  the  others  to  halt.  Jack  pointed  to  an 
object  under  a  bush.    It  was  the  body  of  a  man. 

"  Is  he  asleep  ?"  I  asked. 

"  He  is  very  quiet,"  said  Jack, 

Indeed  he  was  quiet.  All  our  shouting  did  not  arouse  him.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  smock-frock  and  long  brown  gaiters ;  but  his  hands 
were  white,  and  his  face  fair. 

*'  He  is  dead,  young  gentlemen !"  said  Sam  Bamby,  gravely,  when 
he  came  up.    "  Who  can  he  be  ?" 

We  all  stood  aloof.  None  of  us  had  ever  seen  a  dead  man.  It  was 
a  sad  object.     Sam,  stooping  down,  examined  the  body. 

"  To  my  mind,  this  is  no  other  than  the  unfortunate  gentleman  we 
are  looking  for.  He  is  no  carter,  and  under  his  smock  his  dress  is  that 
of  a  gentleman." 

This  was  indeed  valuable  information  to  carry  home.  Sam  wanted 
us  to  help  him  remove  the  body,  but  we  had  no  fancy  to  do  that. 
What,  however,  had  become  of  little  Hugh?  If  the  miserable  man 
had  really  carried  him  off,  where  had  he  bestowed  him  ?  Could  he 
have  murdered  the  child  first,  and  then  destroyed  himself?  The 
thought  was  too  dreadful  to  be  entertained.  How  had  he  met  with 
his  death?  That  was  another  question.  Again  Sam  examined 
the  body. 

"  This  tells  a  tale,  at  aU  events,"  he  exclaimed,  holding  up  a  little 
shoe. 

It  was  evidently  Hugh's.  This  man  had  carried  him  off— of  that 
there  was  no  longer  a  shadow  of  doubt.  What  had  become  of  him, 
though  ?  We  searched  round  and  round  the  spot,  under  every  bush, 
and  in  the  hollow  of  every  tree.  Not  a  further  sign  of  the  child  could  we 
discover.  There  would  be  still  daylight  sufficient  for  us  to  go  to  the 
Hall  with  the  information  and  to  return.  The  question  was  who  should 
go  and  who  should  stay  by  the  dead  body,  which  we  considered  that  we 
ought  not  to  leave.  Without  Sam  we  could  not  find  our  way,  so  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  go,  at  all  events.  At  last  my  brother 
Jack  asked  me  if  I  would  remain  with  him.  I  own  that  I  did  not 
like  it.  There  was  something  terrible  at  the  thought  of  being  out 
alone  with  the  dead  body  of  our  wicked  kinsman,  as  we  supposed 
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the  man  to  be.      Yet  I  did  not  wish  to  exhibit  my  fear,  and  put 
as  bold  a  face  on  the  matter  as  I  could. 

*'  Tes,  of  course,  if  you  wish  it,  Jaok,  I'll  stay  with  you,"  I  an- 
swered at  once.  '^  Somebody  must  stay,  and  I  suppose  that  we  are 
the  right  people  to  do  so.  "We  can  run  about  to  keep  ourselves  warm. 
I  shan*t,  of  course,  mind  it  a  bit,  if  you  don't.  You'll  not  be  long 
gone,  will  you,  Sam  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  fbar.  Master  William,"  answered  Sam  Bamby ;  "  we'll  be 
at  the  Hall  and  back  in  no  time.  We've  come  a  long  round  to 
get  here." 

This  answer  encouraged  me  a  little,  and  I  managed,  I  flatter  myself, 
to  look  thoroughly  unconcerned.  We  had  each  of  us  thick  sticks :  not 
that  there  was  anything  to  fight  with ;  for  even  wild  pigs  don*t  attack 
people  who  let  them  alone ;  but  I  know  that  I  clutched  mine  Tsry 
tightly  as  the  rest  of  the  party  disappeared  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest  and  Jack  and  I  were  left  on  guard.  As  to  looking  on  the  dead 
man,  that  was  more  than  I  dared  do ;  so  I  walked  about  flourishing 
my  stick  and  talking  to  Jack  as  far  as  I  could  get  from  the  spot  where 
the  dead  man  lay  consistently  with  my  undertaking  to  keep  guard 
over  it.  Jack  did  not  seem  to  care  very  much  about  the  matter.  !Now 
be  walked  close  up  to  the  spot,  then  he  joined  me  and  talked  on  in- 
different subjects,  though  I  don't  think  that  even  he  cared  to  look 
directly  at  the  dead  man.  We  began  at  last  to  become  very  tired  of 
our  guard,  and  to  wish  that  our  friends  would  return  and  relieve  ns. 
I  had  no  watch.  Jack  had  forgotten  to  wind  up  his,  so  we  could  not 
tell  how  time  sped. 

Not  far  off  was  a  dark  clump  of  hollies,  to  ^hich  I  had  extended 
my  walk.  As  I  was  turning  round,  I  heard  a  slight  rustling  of  the 
leaves,  and,  to  my  inexpressible  horror,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  pair 
of  eyes  gleaming  out  fA  me  through  an  opening  in  the  boughs.  I 
instantly  connected  them  somehow  with  the  man  supposed  to  be 
dead,  and,  when  I  hurried  back  to  Jack,  I  hdf  expected  to  And  tiiat 
the  body  had  got  up,  and,  by  some  means  or  other,  gone  round  into 
the  holly-bush.  -No ;  there  it  lay,  quiet  enough,  never  more  to  move 
•of  its  own  accord.    Eut  to  what  comd  those  eyes  belong  P 

"  Jack  I  Jack  I"  I  stammered  out,  feeling  that  I  must  look  rerj 
pale  and  frightened,  "  I  have  seen  a  pair  of  eyes  I" 

"  Whereabouts  P"  asked  Jack.  "  I  suppose  that  they  are  in  some- 
body's head,  then  P" 

"  That's  the  question,"  said  I ;  **I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  it." 

"  Oh,  nonsense !"  cried  Jack ;  "  let's  have  a  lookat  the  place.  Where 
did  you  see  them?" 

I  pointed  to  the  spot,  and  plucking  up  courage  as  he  walked  up  to  it, 
followed  him,  clutching  my  stick  tightly.  The  holly-bushes  formed  a 
tolerably  large  screen,  so  that  we  should  have  to  make  a  wide  circuit 
to  get  to  the  rear.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  fh>nt.  No  eyes  were 
visible  where  I  had  caught  the  glimpse  of  them.  Jack  said  it  was 
fancy,  but  still  he  had  an  inclination  to  examine  further.  I  would 
rather  have  waited  till  the  arrival  of  our  friends,  but  he,  telling  me  to 
go  round  one  end,  ran  round  the  other,  that  we  might  catch  anybody 
who  might  be  there.    I  didn't  like  it,  but  still  I  went,  feeling  that  I 
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was  performing  a  deed  of  mighty  heroism.  I  was  resolved  not  to  allow 
Jack  to  call  me  a  coward ;  indeed,  he  veiy  seldom  did  so,  because  any- 
thing that  he  dared  do  I  did ;  the  only  diflference  was  that  he  liked  it, 
and  I  didn't.  1  got  round  therefore  as  fast  as  he  did,  and  just  behind 
the  spot  where  I  had  seen  the  eyes,  there  they  were  agam,  but  this 
time  I  discerned  a  head  and  face  into  which  they  were  fixed — a  face  I 
had  seen  before. 

"  There,  there !"  I  cried,  pointing  to  the  face  as  Jack  <*ame  up. 

It  was  that  of  the  poor  idiot  lad,  Dicky  Green.  He  was  crouching 
down,  evidently  trying  to  conceal  himself  from  us. 

^*  Why,  Dicky,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?"  cried  Jack.  "  "We  won't 
liurt  you.*' 

"  I  was  a  looking  to  s6e  what'd  happen  next.  He's  a  sleeping, 
bean't  heP"  answered  the  idiot,  pointing  in' the  direction  of  the  dead 
man. 

"  It's  a  sleep  from  which  he  will  never  awake,  lad,'*  said  Jack.  "He 
is  dead,  lad." 

"  Lor',  be  he  ?  Then  you  Won't  go  for  to  tell  of  I P"  exclaimed 
Dicky,  whimpering.  "Mother  sent  I  to  look  for  the  little  one's  shoe, 
when  I  told  her  how  I'd  got  hold  of  him  and  gi'en  the  man  as  was  a  try- 
ing to  take  him  from  me  a  pretty  hard  clout  on  the  head.  I  thought 
I'd  made  him  quiet,  but  I  ne'er  meaned  to  kill  him,  that  I  didn't." 

"  The  little  one !"  crid  Jack,  a  new  light  bursting  on  us.  "  What 
do  you  know  of  him  ?    Where  is  he  ?" 

"Oh,  h6*s  all  right,  and  happy  as  he  can  be,  I  wot,"  said  Dicky, 
with  a  grin,  which  made  us  doubt  the  truth  of  his  assertions. 

Our  fear  now,  however,  was  that  the  idiot  would  escape  from  us 
before  we  could  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  really  did  know  where 
little  Hugh  was.  StiD,  we  could  not  help  hoping  that  the  child  was 
safe.  Jack  therefore  did  his  best  to  keep  him  talking  till  our  friends 
.should  cotne  from  the  Hall.  Happily,  the  poor  creature  was  very  fond 
of  keeping  his  tongue  moving,  as  other  people  with  a  limited  supply  of 
brains  are  apt  to  do.  Though  he  talked  on,  we  could  not  make  out 
more  than -we  had  already.  To  our  great  relief,  we  heard  at  length 
the  sound  of  voices  approaching  us.  Soon  Sir  Hugh,  with  cousin 
Peter,  Mr.  Strafford,  and  several  other  gentlemen  on  horseback,  with 
Sam  Bamby  and  a  whole  posse  of  men,  appeared  in  the  distance.  We 
shouted  to  them  to  come  to  us.  No  sooner  did  Dicky  Green  see 
them,  than  he  began  to  tremble  violently ;  then,  looking  to  the  right  and 
left,  he  bolted  off  through  the  forest.  Fortunately,  cousin  Peter  saw 
him,  and  gave  chase  on  horseback ;  Sam  Barnby  also,  followed  in  the 
direction  we  pointed.  Still  Dicky  ran  very  fast,  dodging  in  and  out 
among  the  trees.  Meantime,  Sir  Hugh  and  Mr.  Str&ord  rode  up  to 
where  the  dead  body  lay  on  the  grass.  As  soon  as  Sir  Hugh  saw  the 
features  of  the  corpse,  he  said  in  a  sad  voice, 

"  It  is  that  unoappy  man,  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  criminal 
career ;  but  my  boy,  my  boy,  where  can  he  be  ?" 

Though  Dicky  Green  ran  fast,  he  was  ere  long  overtaken  and 
brought  back.  He  stood  before  the  gentlemen  with  one  of  his  most 
idiotic  looks,  which  made  it  seem  hopeless  that  anything  could  be  got 
out  of  him. 
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"  Come,  come,  Dicky,  that  will  not  do  for  us,"  said  cousin  Peter 
"  rouse  yourself  up,  and  tell  us  all  you  know  about  this  matter.    No 
one  will  do  you  any  harm,  lad.*' 

Thus  spoken  to  kindly,  after  some  time,  Dicky  looked  up  and  said: 

*'  Thee  wants  to  know  about  the  little  chap,  and  if  I  tells  thee,  thee 
won't  ask  how  that  out  there  came  by  his  death  ?" 

"  If  we  do  ask,  it  will  not  be  to  bring  any  harm  on  you,  Dicky,  Tou 
may  be  assured  of  that,"  said  cousin  Peter. 

Dicky  thought  for  some  time,  and  then  began  to  move  off  through 
the  forest. 

He  is  going  towards  his  mother's  cottage ;  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  little  Master  Hugh  was  there  safe  enough,"  whispered  Sam  Barnby. 

"  Bless  you,  bless  you,  Sam  Barnby,  for  those  words,  and  I  believe 
that  they  are  true,"  exclaimed  Sir  Hugh,  as  we  all  followed  the  idiot, 
except  a  couple  of  men,  who  were  left  with  the  dead  body. 

In  a  short  time  we  reached  a  wretched  tumble-down  hut  of  mud, 
with  a  roof  of  thatch,  green  with  age,  and  full  of  holes,  in  which  birds 
had  built  their  nests.  There  at  one  end  we  found  a  bedridden  old 
woman,  the  idiot's  mother,  and  on  a  little  pallet-bed  in  the  further 
comer  lay  a  blooming  child  fast  asleep.  Sir  Hugh  stepped  forward, 
signing  to  us  not  to  make  a  noise,  and  lifting  the  chila  in  his  arms, 
bestowed  a  kiss  on  its  brow.  The  boy  awoke,  and  seeing  his  father 
— for  it  was  our  dear  little  Hugh — threw  his  arms  round  his  neck  and 
exclaimed,  , 

"  You've  come,  papa,  for  Hugh  at  last ;  Hugh  is  so  glaa  so  happy!" 

It  was  a  happy  meeting  we  all  had  at  the  Hall  that  evening,  and 
grateful  were  the  hearts  of  Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Worsley  at  the  re- 
covery of  their  darling  boy.  I  remember  that  afterwards  there  was  an 
inquest,  and  that  the  magistrates  met ;  but,  except  from  the  ravings  of 
poor  Dicky  Green,  there  was  no  evidence  how  the  deceased  gentieman 
who  was  found  in  the  forest  came  by  his  death.  He  was  accordingly 
buried  quietly  in  the  parish  churchyard,  and  as  little  fuss  as  possible 
made  about  the  matter,  though  of  course  it  had  the  usual  run  of  a 
nine  days'  wonder.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  little  Hugh  grew  up,  and 
as  he  is  the  &ther  of  a  numoer  of  boys,  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
the  property  going  out  of  the  old  line  for  want  of  a  male  heir. 
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THE  PRUSSO-AUSTBIAN  WAR. 

Thb  war  of  1866  has  only  recently  been  concluded,  the  treaties  of 
peace  between  Prussia  and  the  states  with  which  it  was  at  war  have 
been  scarcely  sigpied,  when  already  several  histories  of  that  brief  but  de- 
cisive campaign  have  been  published,  all  written  by  Prussian  authors 
anxious  to  proclaim  the  glory  won  by  their  army. 

Instead  of  criticising  so  natural  an  anxiety,  we  have  reason  to  congra- 
tulate ourselves.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  to  have  it  so 
soon  in  our  power  to  study  the  details  of  this  brief  but  decisive  campaign, 
and,  if  possible,  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  successes  so  rapid  and  so  com- 
plete as  to  take  the  whole  world  by  surprise,  and  to  add  six  millions  of 
souls  to  the  Prussian  sovereignty  in  the  space  of  six  weeks. 

Many  persons  who  anticipated  very  different  results  to  the  war  have, 
with  the  best  possible  faith,  sought  for  these  causes  in  lucky  chances,  and 
especially  in  the  superiority  and  destructive  effects  of  the  needle-g^n, 
whilst  all  the  Prussian  chroniclers  labour  to  show  that  nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  these  ideas,  and  that  it  is  solely  to  the  excellence  of 
its  strategic  combinations,  and  to  the  moral  superiority  of  their  soldiers, 
ihat  the  Prussian  generals  were  indebted  for  their  victories. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  at  the  present  moment  at  length  upon  the 
causes  of  the  war,  or  as  to  who  was  the  aggressor.  The  joint  invasion  of 
the  Danish  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  by  Prussians  and  Austrians 
was  an  act  of  violence  so  little  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of  most  impartial 
observers,  that  a  misunderstanding  in  subsequent  arrangements  caused 
less  surorise  than  did  the  course  of  the  sharp  and  retributive  war  that 
followed.  If  Prussia  claimed  the  lion's  share  of  conquests  jointly  effected, 
it  at  least  manifested  in  the  most  unanswerable  manner  its  resolution  and 
its  power  to  substantiate  its  claims  by  force  of  arms.  There  is  no  appeal 
against  the  sword  but  by  the  sword,  and,  although  it  has  been  said  by 
high  authority  that  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword,  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  perfection  of  civilisation  which 
enables  us  to  supplant  results  thus  obtained  by  human  wisdom  no  more 
than  to  anticipate  the  events  of  the  future. 

We  have  to  do  simply  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  Prussia  had  long 
since  looked  upon  the  influence  of  Austria  in  Germany  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  development  of  the  fatherland.  By  the  constitution  of  the  ZoUverein 
the  more  German  states  emancipated  themselves  from  the  supremacy  of 
Austria  in  commercial  matters,  but  the  political  supremacy  of  the  latter 
April — ^voL.  cxzxix.  no.  dlyi.  2  c 
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was  ensured  in  the  Germanic  Diet  by  its  influence  on  the  minor  states. 
The  first  struggle  for  political  supremacy  led  to  the  affair  of  Olmutz  and 
the  dumiliation  of  Prussia,  but  this  very  reverse  also  led  to  that  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  army  which  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Konigsgratz.  So  great 
were  the  political  divergencies  of  the  two  countries,  that  Francis  Joseph 
preferred  sacrificing,  in  1859,  Lombardy  by  the  treaty  of  Villafranca 
rather  than  permit  Prussia  to  take  high  military  position  in  Crermany  by 
coming  to  its  aid.  If  also  in  1864  Austria  joined  Prussia  in  the  war 
against  a  small  power  like  Denmark,  it  was  not  so  much  to  overawe 
other  powers  as  to  uphold  its  own  position  in  Germany,  and  to  prevent 
its  rival  reaping  all  the  advantages  of  victory.  The  result  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  disastrous.  Austria  favettred  -the  iclaims  of  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg,  and  wished  to  constitute  the  conquests  into  little  Grennaa 
states,  with  rsovereign  rights  as  they  «re,  or  .used  (to  be,  imderBteod  in 
Central  Europe.  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  aimed  at  croninig  a  <fltnog 
northern  frontier  to  a  united  or  Prussian  Germany. 

The  evacuation  of  Holstein  by  the  Saxon  and  IIwwuieiMm  tnMfM 
charged  with  what  was  called  the  Federal  execution,  dAiat  :is  te  se^«Ao 
jrepresent  the  interest  of  the  lesser  states,  left  Prussia  and  Anstm  we  to 
face,  and  a  temporary  arrangement  wfts  come  to  hj  "the  treaty  of  G«ian 
by  which  Holstein  was  handed  over  to  Austria,  and  Schleswig^  to  Pnwna, 
until  matters  should  be  definitely  arranged.  This  was  in  1865,  and, 
nothing  coming  of  it,  Count  Bismarck  notified  in  Janaaiy,  1866,  th^ 
Prussia  would  act  according  to  its  own  freewill,  and  form  other  aHiaMse^ 
if  Austria  declined  to  come  to  such  arrangements  asit  proposed.  Northing 
could  be  more  :clear.  It  was  like  a  shell  bursting  amid  iheiOOBoplicBled 
political  questions  of  the  day,  and  events  then  succeeded  lone  :aiwlfair 
with  great  rapidity.  Austria  saw  at  once  in  this  notification  b  dedaia- 
tion  of  war,  and  an  alliance  with  its  mortal  enemy,  Italy,  if  it  veiufMlito 
'.concede.;  it  therefore  forthwith  coromenoed  its  armaments,  ^enedift 
was  called  to  the  command,  and  by  the  10th  of  March  war  nay  be  and 
to  have  been,  if  not  determined  upon,  at  least  looked  farwasd  to  as  the 
probable  solution  of  existing  complications.  Austria  undenralad  its  enaoiy, 
And,  calculating  upon  the  alltanoe  -of  the  lesser  states,  oonsiAeBsd  iknlf 
.strong  enough  to  carry  on  a  .eucaessfiil  war  against  Pvuasia'tm  the  one 
side  and  Italy  on  the  other.  It  was  not,  however,  runtil  after  aniioh 
negotiation  on  both  sides  with  the  Germanic  confederatiien,  -and  Ihe 
interchange  of  numerous  recriminatory  notes  .as  to  the  armameBt  going; 
on,  that  Austria,  on  the  26th  of  April,  ^oroposed  to  iRmana  tosfcfer  the 
fichleswig- Holstein  question  to  the  ^crermanic  oonfedandaoo,  and  pkee 
the  duchies  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Augustenbnrg.  This  PraaaiairataMsd 
io  do,  repudiating  at  the  same  time  the  competency  of  the  Diot,  andds- 
.juanding  a  general  reform  of  the  confederation.  When  IPtassia  'dun 
intimated  its  decision  on  the  7th  of  May,  it  had  mofaitised  an  annytof 
490,000  men  to  back  its  imperious  resolves.  This  'had  ibaen  aeona- 
plished  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  and  hy  the  19th  of  Miny  lAe  different 
forps  had  taken  up  their  respective  positions  on  the  tfirontiars.  Hike 
.Austrians,  on  their  side,  (had  begun  to  concentrate  dhfihr  Ames  in  So- 
hernia,  and  Marshal  Benedek  assumed  the  icommand  on  Idle  IBdi  of  Mi^r. 
Italy,  on  its  side,  began  .to  arm  also  early  in  the  8ame;monidi,  sandieo  i» 
8th  of  May  the  raising  of  twenty  battailions  of  .Tolnnteeni  under  Can- 
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baldi,-  W88F  decreed),  snd  so  popular  was  the*  movement  that  the  number 
votedihadito  be  doubled  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Tho'EupopMn  powers  made  a  lust  attempt  to  avert  the  ooming  struggle. 
Austria,  Fmssia,  Italy,  and  the  Germaa  confederation  were  invited  on 
the  28th;  of  May  to- meet  France,  Russia^  and  England  in  a*  oonference  to 
setti3  the  Holstein-Schleswig  question,  the  question  of  Venetia,  and  the 
question  of  Federal- reform:  The  blame  is  laid  on  Austria  for  the  failure 
of  these-  oegot&ations^.  but  both  Prussia  and  Italy  knew  full  well  that  a' 
confevenoe  on'  tiie  two  latter  questions  was  as  life  or  death  to  Austria, 
whilst  they  could  acquiesce  in  that  which  the  House  of  Hapsburg  could 
not  concede. 

Austria,  after  submitting  the  question  of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  the 
Diet  on  the  Ist  of  June,  and  thus  obtaining  the  adhesion  of  a  body  whose 
funotione  were  openly  disavowed  by  Prussia,  took  the  initiative  by  order- 
ing'General  Gablenz  to  convoke  the  states  of  Holstein  that  they  might 
take  the  opinion  of  the  people  as  to  their  future.  Accordingly,  the 
general  summoned  the  states  on  the  5th  of  June  to  meet  on  the  11th  at 
Itsehoe.  Prussia,  on  its  side,  declared  that  the  treaty  of  Gastein,  which 
provided'  for  divided  rule  in  the  states,  but  mutual  sovereign  rights,  waff 
annulled  by  this  proceeding.  Prussian  troops  were  ordered  to  ocoapy 
th«  Austrian  province  of  Holstein,  but  to  avoid  any  conflict  with  the 
Austrianst  Gablenz  evacuated  Kiel  in  consequence,  and  concentrated 
biiF  fbrees,  which  were  numerically  utterly  insufficient  to  cope  with 
Prussia)  at  Altona^  where  he  was  followed  by  Prince  Augustenburg  and 
the-  government  of  Holstein,  showing  that  the  latter  were  not,  at  all 
eiwotB,  in  favour  of  the  high-handed  proceedings  of  Prussia.  The  latter 
proelaimed  the  dissolution  of  the  hostile  government  as  it  had  done  that 
o£  a»  hostile  Diet,  and  appointed  Baron  Soheel  Plassen  to  the  presidency 
of  the- two  duohies.  Austria  made,  under  these  circumstances  of  justpro^' 
▼ooation,  Prussia  openly  manifesting  her  resolve  to  annex  the  two  pro^ 
▼inoes,  a  last  appeal  to  the  Diet,  and  demanded  the  mobilisation  of  die 
army  of  the- Germanic  confederation. 

Manteuffel  having,  in  the  mean  time,  occupied  the  town  oP  Itzehoe 
and.  dispMBsd  the  chambers,  Gablenz  withdrew  on  the  12th  of  Jline  to 
Hamburg,  whence  he  proceeded  by  railway  to  the  central  German 
states*  The  first  political  victory  of  Prussia  was  thus  won  without 
firing  a  gun.  The  withdrawal  of  Gablenz  gave  to  the  army  of  the 
north  a  ranforcement  of  five  battalions  of  infantry,  two  dquadrons,  and' 
one  battery,  whilst  it  placed  twelve  Prussian  battalions,  eight  squadrons^ 
and  twenty-lour  guns  at  liberty  to  act  on  any  other  field.  As  to  the^ 
proposition  of  the  Diet  to  mobilise  the  Federal  contingents,  carried  by  a 
smsii  majority,  Prussia  declared  that  it  had  simply  completed  the  breafe^ 
ing  up  of  the  confederation,  and  that  the  Federal  pact  being  broken^  i£^ 
^vas  uo  longer  obligatory.  Thus  it  is  that  old  institutions,  treaties,  and' 
alliances j  oftsu  held  together  by  a  mere  thread,  are  blown  to  the  wind'by 
tkirmeie'  breath  of  power  whenever  it  pleases-  it  so  to  do,  or  whenever 
thMT  action  becomes  embarrassing  or  hostile. 

The  aspect  o£  Catholic  Austria  and  of  Protestant  Ptussia;  wa?  very  dif- 
ferent at  t^s  momentous  crisis.  In  the  first,  bellicose  ardour  was  raised 
teethe  pkch  of  fanaticism  by  the  papers.  Nothing  was  spoken  of  but  the- 
defeat  of  Prussia,  and  a  peace  dictated  at  Berlin.     The  Prussians,  on  the 
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contrary,  were  serious  and  silent.  They  had  confidence  in  themseWeSy 
but  they  did  not  underrate  their  enemy,  and  they  knew  that  the  enst- 
ence  of  Prussia  as  a  nation  depended  upon  the  issue  of  the  conflict  in 
which  they  were  about  to  engage.  .  The  Prussian  army,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, was  in  reality  the  people  of  Prussia  in  arms.  Every  condition  in 
life,  science,  arts,  commerce,  and  industry,  had  its  rejMresentatives  there, 
and  the  result  has  shown  that  an  army  so  constituted  is  as  fovomable  for 
action  as  one  in  which  the  wealthier  classes  are  permitted  to  purchase 
substitutes,  although  no  doubt  the  losses  sustained  in  war  weigh  hx  more 
heavily  on  a  country  than  when  its  battles  are  fought  by  an  army  of  pro- 
letarians. 

Prussia,  by  mobilising  its  army  and  concentrating  it  with  an  almost 
unprecedented  rapidity,  averted  the  danger  of  any  surprise  on  the  part  of 
Austria.  The  regular  troops  were  at  once  poshed  forward  to  Aie  irontier, 
while  the  landwehr  garrisoned  the  gpreat  towns  and  the  strong  places. 
The  Austrian  forces  under  Benedek  presented  a  total  of  from  230,000  to 
260,000  men,  divided  into  seven  corps,  disposed  in  a  semicirele,  from 
Cracow,  in  Gallicia,  along  Moravia,  Austrian  Silesia,  and  Bohemia, 
chiefly  keeping  to  the  lines  of  railway,  and  only  pushing  forward  a  few 
regiments  of  cavalry  to  the  frontiers.  Every  confidence  was  placed  in 
Benedek,  who,  commanding  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian  army  at 
Solferino,  had  held  San  Martino  for  a  long  time  against  a  superior  foroe. 
The  Prussian  army,  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  numbered  256,000 
men,  and  was  divided  into  eight  and  a  half  army  corps,  grouped  in  three 
distinct  bodies,  the  right  wing,  40,000  strong,  under  Herwarth,  between 
Hall  and  Torgau ;  the  centre,  about  100,000  strong,  under  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  between  Hoyerswerda  and  Gorlitz;  and  the  left 
wing,  116,000  strong,  in  Silesia,  under  the  Prince  Royal.  There  was  a 
reserve  of  24,000  men  at  Berlin,  so  that  in  reality  there  were  280,000 
where  the  decisive  battles  must  be  fought,  against  250,000  Austrians, 
who  had  another  enemy  to  combat  on  the  Adige.  A  division  some 
36,000  strong  was  left  at  the  same  time  in  the  west,  in  the  provinces  on 
the  Rhine,  under  Yogel  von  Falkenstein. 

Previous,  indeed,  to  entering  upon  hostilities  with  Austria,  P^russia  had 
resolved  upon  the  military  occupation  of  Hanover  and  Electoral  Hesse, 
which  interrupted  communication  with  the  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  as 
also  of  Saxony,  which  presented  as  many  facilities  to  Austria  to  assume 
the  offensive  in  Brandenburg  as  it  presented  difficulties  to  Prussia  to 
operate  in  Bohemia.  The  open  hostility  of  the  one,  and  the  dubious 
neutrality  of  the  other  two  states,  presented  an  excuse  for  taking  action, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  these  preliminaries,  as  in  the  whole  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  the  campaign,  the  movement  was  carried  out  with  a 
rapidity  and  energy  which  took  the  parties  concerned  altogether  by  sur- 
prise. In  the  brief  space  of  four  days,  three  of  the  most  important 
secondary  states  in  Germany  were  occupied,  and  three  German  sovereigns 
were  driven  from  their  capitals  and  their  country  as  if  they  had  been 
carried  away  by  a  whirlwind,  and  that  without  shedding  a  drop  of  Uood, 
so  great  was  their  consternation  and  so  utter  their  discomfiture  I 

It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  Austria  would,  as  a  first  step  in 
the  war,  advance  by  the  railroad  and  the  steam-boats  on  the  Elbe  to 
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Dresden,  and  unite  with  the  Saxon  contingent,  25,000  strong.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  occurred ;  the  army  remained  inactive  on  the  frontier,  and 
the  Saxon  army  evacuated  the  country  without  an  attempt  at  its  defence, 
followed  by  the  king  and  Von  Beust,  now  prime  minister  in  Austria,  yet 
whom  Colonel  Borbstaedt,  writing  in  a  Prussian  sense,  describes  as  *'  a 
man  as  frivolous  as  he  is  vain." 

General  Herwarth  entered  into  Saxony  on  the  night  of  the  I7th  of 
June  by  Strehla,  Dahlen,  and  Wurzen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
which  he  crossed  on  pontoons  at  Reisa,  and  on  the  18th  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  Dresden.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  having  re-established  the 
communication  by  railway  which  had  been  interrupted  at  the  bridge  of 
Lobau,  occupied  at  the  same  time  Bautzen  and  Zittau.  The  advance 
guard  was  then  sent  at  once  forward  to  the  frontier  of  Bohemia,  Leipzig 
and  Cbemnits  were  taken  possession  of,  and  the  Prussian  troops  having 
secured  the  lines  of  railway  communication  between  the  latter  place  and 
Dresden,  and  between  Dresden  and  Plauen,  by  the  20th  of  June  all 
Saxony  lay  at  the  foot  of  Prussia,  and  its  sovereign's  flag  only  waved  on 
the  strong  fortress  of  Kouigstein. 

The  King  of  Hanover  and  his  army,  estimated  at  19,000  men  strong, 
evacuated  their  capital  as  early  as  the  15th  of  June,  the  king  having 
previously,  it  is  said,  despatched  his  treasury  for  safety  to  England.  On 
the  17th,  Falkenstein  arrived  by  Minden  from  Westphalia,  and  on  the 
18th,  Manteufiel,  who  had  experienced  some  delay  in  crossing  the  Elbe, 
joined  him  in  the  capital  of  Hanover,  Holstein  having  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  landwehr.  The  Prussian  navy  was  engaged  at  the  same  time  in 
reducing  the  strong  places  on  the  coast.  The  little  town  of  Stade,  de- 
fended by  300  men,  was  captured  on  the  18th.  'On  the  19th,  Fort 
Wilhelm  and  the  batteries  on  the  Weser  were  evacuated^  and  on  the  21st, 
Embden  and  the  batteries  on  the  Ems  were  occupied,  so  that  by  the 
22nd  of  June  the  Prussians  were  masters  of  all  Hanover  up  to  the  North 
Sea,  with  the  exception  of  Gottingen.  The  rapid  movements  of  the 
Prussians  secured  to  them  all  the  material  of  war — ^guns,  rifles,  carriages, 
and  powder — accumulated  by  Hanover.  The  Elector  of  Hesse  saved  his 
army  in  the  general  shipwreck  by  despatching  it  by  railway  to  Fulde, 
and  thence  to  Hanau,  where  on  the  19th  of  June  it  e£Eected  a  junction 
with  the  8th  Federal  corps.  Close  by  this  latter  place  and  Frankfort  is 
a  small  extent  of  Prussian  territory,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  called 
Wetzlar,  and  here  General  Beyer  had  concentrated  a  force  of  17,000 
men,  with  which  he  marched  on  the  16th  on  Cassel  by  Geissen  and 
Marburg,  arriving  there  on  the  19th.  The  elector  retired  at  first  to 
Wilhelmshohe,  and  iiltimately  to  Stettin. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  anticipate  a  little  here  in  order  to  get  done  with 
this  portion  of  Central  Germany.  The  army  of  Hanover  had  mustered 
at  Gottingen,  intending  to  seek  refuge  in  Bavaria.  The  occupation  of 
Cassel  placed  this  movement  out  of  their  power,  so  King  George  decided 
upon  a  lateral  movement  by  Langensalza,  in  Prussian  territory,  and 
Eisenach  to  Gotha*  But  the  Duke  of  Coburg  had  gone  over  to  Prussia, 
and  troops  were  sent  under  Colonel  ^abeck  to  reinforce  those  of  General 
Beyer  marching  on  Eisenach.  The  Hanoverians  did  not  reach  Langen- 
salza until  the  24th  of  June.    On  the  25th,  Beyer  and  Manteuffel's  divi- 
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810118  occupied  Eisenach,  which  permitted  a  hirger  force  to  ooneentnte  it 
Gotha  aoder  Grenend  Flies.  The  latter,  thus  reinfbroed,  advanced  with 
about  9000  men  to  Watza,  half  way  between  Gotha  and  Langensala, 
where  the  Xing  of  Hanover,  with  his  18,000  men,  was  suirounded  by 
from  40,000  to  42,000  Prusaians  within  a  day's  march.  Unsupported  l^ 
Bavaria,  nothing  remained  for  the  unfortunate  king,  afber  some  days 
spent  in  useless  negotiations,  but  to  return  back  to  the  nordi  and  to  nig 
own  country.  General  Flies,  perceiving  the  retrograde  movement  whidi 
was  commenced  on  the  27th  of  June,  advanced  against  the  rear  guard  of 
the  Hanoverians  left  at  Langensalza,  and,  after  a  prolonged  stnigglej^ 
latter  were  driven  out  of  the  place  on  Merxleben.  The  Elanoveriaiu^ 
who  were  on  their  march,  ^en  returned  to  support  their  rear  guard,  and 
General  Flies,  unable  to  engage  suocessfully  with  the  whole  Haaoveriaii 
army,  withdrew,  after  fighting  from  ten  in  the  morning  until  hatf-past 
four  in  the  evening,  to  Warza,  whilst  the  Hanoverians  spent  the  next  day 
at  Langensalza.  But  on  the  29th,  Falckenstein  having  brought  up  m 
whole  of  the  Prussian  forces,  he  prepared  for  a  general  concentric  move- 
ment  which  must  have  annihilated  the  Hanoverian  army,  and  notfaii^ 
remained  for  the  unfortunate  king  but  to  capitulate;  Thus  it  was-  ^t 
the  war  in  Hanover  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  fourteen  dayt%  and 
Prussia  had  mastered  all  resistance  in  Central  Germany,  from  the  Niffth 
Sea  to  the  Thuringerwald  and  the  Erzgebirge,  whilst  the  occupation  ef 
Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Saxony  broke  up  the  coalition  of  the  northon 
German  states,  and  enabled  I^russia  to  combine  its  whole  power  against 
Austria. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Austrian  army  under  Benedek  presented  a 
total  force  of  270,000  men.  These  were  divided  into  seven  army  corps, 
the  1st  under  Clara -Gallas,  the  2nd  under  Count  Thun,  the  3rd  imder 
Archduke  £rnest,  the  4th  under 'Count  Festeties,  the  6th.  under  Bamt 
Ramming,  the  8th  under  Archduke  Leopold,  the  lOdi  under  GableiuL. 
The  1st  division  of  cavalry  was  under  Baron  Edelsheim;  the  2nd  under 
Prince  Tour  and  Taxis.  There  were  three  divisions  of  cavalry  of  reserve 
besides.  The  Saxon  contingent  were  under  the  command  of  the  Prinoa 
of  Saxony.  Benedek's  headquarters  were  at  Olmutz,  in  Moravia^  PragoB 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  were  covered  by  the  1st  army  corp^  with 
the  Saxon  contingent  and  the  Ealik  brigade.  The  right  was  protected 
by  divisions  at  Cracow,  Teschen,  and  Troppau.  The  centre  was  located 
at  Bsehmisch-Trubau.  The  reserves,  which  comprised  four  army  ocnrps, 
were  at  Olmutz,  Brunn,  and  along  the  line  of  railways,  so  as  to  be  easily 
concentrated. 

The  Prussian  army  presented  a  strength  of  280,000  combatants 
(10,000  more  than  Austria),  and  was  distributed  as  follows:  the  reserve 
(2^  army  corps)  at  Dresden ;  the  Ist  army  (3  army  corps  and  theoavaby 
of  the  Guard)  at  Gorlitz,  Bautzen,  and  Zittau ;  the  2nd  army  (conautiiig 
of  4  army  corps^  in  Silesia. 

Comparing  the  details  of  these  forces,  we  find  that  Austria  had 
222  battalions  of  infantry  against  228  Prussian,  188  squadrons  of 
cwvalry  against  198,  and  646  guns  against  900,  of  which  five-eighths 
were  of  steel  and  rifled.  Prussia,  although  numerically  stronger  than- 
Austria,  was  no  longer  so  when  taking  the  field,  for  she  was  (£liged  to 
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leave  some  30,000  men  in  Saxony.  The  whole  of  the  Prussian  infantry 
were  armed  with  the  needle-gun,  tiie  chasseurs  and  fusiliers  with  a  peouf 
liav  form  of  this  weapon.  The  Austrian  infantry  were  only  armed  with 
rifles  loading  from  the  mouth,  two-thirds  had  immovable  sights,  and  the 
men  were  only  practised  at  distances  of  from  150  to  200  paces,  and  even, 
the  best  m^i,  who  had  superior  arms  and  movable  sights  to  fire  at  gseat 
distances^  had  not  been  instructed  with  the  care  and  attention  given  to: 
the  subject  in  Prussia,  and  which  the  importance  of  means  of  offence  and 
defence  ought  to  attach  to  such  instruction  in  all  countries  in  modern, 
times. 

Bohemia  is  divided  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Moldau  into  two  distinct: 
£elds  for  military  operations.  The  one  to  the  east,  where  the  Austrians 
were  ehiefly  accumulated,  is  marked  by  the  strong  places  of  Josephstadt: 
and  KonigsgratB ;  the  other,  to  the  west,  by  Theresienstadt  and  Prague*. 
Prussia,  in  assuming  the  offensive,  advanced  simultaneously  at  three- 
points.  First,  the  army  of  the  Elbe,  under  Herwarth,  marched  from*. 
Dresden  by  the  pass  of  Schuckenau  to  Gabel,  constituting  the  extreme 
right ;  secondly,  the  1st  army  and  cavalry,  under  Prince  Frederick. 
Charles^  marched  from  Zittau,  Grorlitz,  and  Labau,  by  the  passes  of. 
EtTottau,  Friedland,  and  J^eustadt,  to  Reichenberg,  constituting  the 
centre;  and  thirdly,  the  2nd  army,  under  the  Prince  Royal,  marched' 
from  Glatz  and  Landshut  by  the  pass  of  Schatzlar  to  Tratenau,  and  by 
the  pass  of  Naohod  to  Skalitz,  constituting  the  left  wing.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  that  the  movements  were  ably  conceived,  but  em^ 
braced  an  arc  of  over  a  hundred  miles  in  extent  as  the  crow  would  fly. 

The  movement  itself  commenced  on  the  23rd  of  June,  and  considering^ 
that  not  only  the  troops,  but  guns,  ammunition,  commissariat,  ambu- 
lances, and  the  other  thousand  impedimenta^  of  an  army,  had  to  be  carried; 
through  ^  rocky  and  difficult  passes  of  the  Erzgebirge  and  Reissen' 
Mountains,  great  credit  is  due  to  Prussia  for  foresight,  good  manage— 
ment,  and  activity.  Bienedek,  attacked  at  so  many  points  at  once,  kept 
chiefly  on  the  defensive ;  but  Clam-Gallas  was  sent  with  60,000  men;  to 
occupy  the  valley  of  the  Iser  in  front  of  Gabel  and  Reichenberg — the 
points  occupied  by  the  army  of  the  Elbe  and  the  first  army.  Clam- 
Gallas  was  thus  sent  to  arrest  the  progress  of  140,000  men  with  60,000,c 
and  that  without  any  intrenchments  or  field- works  on  the  Iser !  Benedek 
zieterved  to  himself  to  cast  back  the  army  of  Silesia  under  the  Prince 
Royal,  a»  it  deployed  into  the  plain ;  and  although  he  removed  his  head- 
quarters to  Josephstadt,  with  this  object  in  view,  he  acted  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  the  advance  of  the  other  two  Prussian  armies,  and  sent  a> 
most  inadequate  force  to  carry  out  this  most  important  measure. 

The  Prussian  columns  under  Herwarth  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
crossed  the  frontier  on  ikie  23rd  of  June,  without  meeting  with  any  re- 
siatance.  Clam-Gallas  had  only  sent  forward  a  few  squadrons  of  light 
cavalry  to  reconnoitre,  and  the  Prussian  hussmrs,  hulans,  and  light 
dragoons  were  delighted  to  try  their  prowess  in  equitation  against  the^ 
nnowned  Hungarian  hussars*  On  the  24th,  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 
wiM)  at  Reichenberg,  and  his  first  attention  was  turned  to  repairing  the 
line  of  railway  by  which  communication  was  re-established  with  Saxony 
and  Silesia.     A  special  body  of  men^  adapted  to  the  novel  circumstances; 
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of  warfare  induced  by  the  introduction  of  railways,  was  attached  to  the 
army  for  this  purpose,  as  also  another  for  field-telegraphy. 

Clam-Gallas's  advance  guard  was  at  Liebenau,  in  advance  of  the  Iser, 
and  half  way  between  the  river  and  Reichenberg.  It  was  composed  of 
the  brigade  Poschacher,  which  had  obtained  the  surname  of  "  Brigade 
of  Iron"  at  the  assault  of  Ronigsberg,  in  Sohleswig,  in  1864.  On  the 
25th  of  June,  the  Prussian  advance  guard,  composed  of  the  division  Horn, 
exchanged  a  lengthy  cannonade  of  five  hours,  the  Prussian  dragoons 
executing  also  several  charges,  in  which  the  first  prisoners  were  made, 
and  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Austrians  withdrew  to  Podol,  on 
the  Iser.  Horn  followed  up  the  enemy  the  next  day — the  26th  of  June 
— to  the  latter  river,  crossing  at  Tumau  by  pontoons  (the  bridge  having 
been  broken  down),  and  advancing  on  Podol,  which  had  been  barricaded 
by  the  Austrians.  A  Prussian  battalion,  however,  penetrated  into  the 
place  under  cover  of  night,  and,  occupying  the  first  houses,  the  Austrians 
failed  in  expelling  them,  notwithstanding  the  most  gallant  and  energetie 
efforts.  The  rapidity  and  precision  of  the  Prussian  fire  was  murderous  in 
dose  fighting  by  moonlight,  and  other  troops  coming  up,  the  place  was 
evacuated,  and  the  bridge  on  the  Iser  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians. 
It  was  here  that  we  read  in  the  newspaper  correspondence  of  ten  Austrian 
bodies  being  counted  where  two  Prussians  had  fallen.  The  first  engage- 
ment in  the  campaign  proved,  indeed,  decisively  the  immense  superiority 
of  the  needle-gun,  especially  for  rapidity  of  loading,  and  inspired  the 
whole  Prussian  army  with  confidence  in  ultimate  success. 

Another  advance  guard  had  been  posted  by  Clam-Ghtllas  at  Huner- 
wasser,  on  the  line  of  approach  of  Herwarth ;  this  was  driven  back  on 
the  27th  of  June,  and  the  two  armies  had  effected  their  junction  and 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Iser  by  the  28th.  Clam- 
Gallas  had,  after  destroying  the  bridge  over  the  river,  concentrated  his 
forces  at  Munchengratz,  on  the  left  bank.  But  we  have  seen  that  Horn 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  bridge  at  Podol,  so  he  was  enabled  to  cross 
and  advance  against  Munchengratz  on  the  left  bank,  followed  by  strong 
reinforcements,  whilst  Munster  advanced  horn  Herwarth's  army  on  the 
north-west.  A  group  of  rocky  hills  called  Muskey  interposed  between 
Horn  and  Munchengratz,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  post  three 
Austrian  brigades  with  artillery  at  the  point  in  question,  whii^  was  not 
carried  until  the  reinforcements  came  up,  and  the  position  had,  in  fact,  to 
be  turned.  At  the  same  time  that  this  sanguinary  struggle  was  going 
on,  Munster  crossed  the  river  on  pontoons  at  Haber,  west  of  Muncheso 
gratz,  under  a  heavy  fire ;  and  the  river  having  also  been  crossed  at  other 
points,  Ckm* Gallas  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  expedition.  The 
Austrians  lost  2000  men,  of  whom  1200  to  IGOO  were  prisoners,  at  ihe 
crossing  of  the  Iser,  whilst  the  Prussians  only  lost  from  150  to  200  men. 
The  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  Prussians  is  attributed  by  Prusrian 
writers  to  the  sense  the  Austrians  felt,  when  fighting  hand  to  hand  with 
the  latter,  of  the  great  superiority  of  their  arms  and  tactics.  They  had 
been  told,  as  is  well  known,  to  repel  the  needle-gun  by  the  bayonet  and 
the  free  use  of  the  butt- end  of  their  guns ;  but  the  needle-gun*  gave  them 
no  chance  of  coming  into  such  close  proximity,  and  they  were  shot  down 
like  sheep,  till  they  began  to  lose  all  confidence  in  themselves  in  face  of 
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the  oew  weapon.  When  the  Prussians  obtained  possession  of  Munchen- 
gratz,  they  found  the  place  almost  completely  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants 
— the  Bohemians  or  Czechs  entertained,  indeed,  so  deep  an  hostility  to 
the  Prussians,  that  they  not  only  abandoned  their  houses  on  the  line  of 
march,  but  destroyed  the  crops,  filled  up  their  wells,  and  even  proceeded 
to  acts  of  yiolenoe  against  any  little  detachments  or  stragglers  that  came 
in  their  way.  They  at  the  same  time  removed  their  horses  and  cattle 
to  the  woods.  Thus  the  Prussians,  who  advanced  with  such  excessive 
rapidity  that  the  commissariat  could  not  keep  up  with  them,  were  often 
exposed  to  great  privations. 

Clam-Gallas,  after  losing  the  line  of  the  Iser,  withdrew  to  the  hilly 
country  in  front  of  Gitschin ;  but  the  Prussians  did  not  leave  him  a 
single  day's  repose.  Two  divisions  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  army 
^-one  under  Werder,  the  other  under  Tumpling — were  at  once  pushed 
forward,  and  on  the  29th  of  June  they  attacked  the  enemy — the  one  by 
Lochon,  the  other  by  Libun.  Although  the  superiority  in  number  and 
position  lay  with  the  Austrians,  they  were  cast  back  on  Gitschin,  after  a 
sharp  fight.  The  Prussians  had  to  carry  an  abrupt  and  wooded  hill,  near 
Srada,  between  the  two  roads,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  it  was  not 
till  nightfall  that  possession  was  obtained  of  these  well-defended  heights. 
Such  was  the  ardour  and  tenacity  of  the  Prussian  infantry,  however,  that 
ihey  advanced  to  the  assault  of  Gitschin,  which  had  been  left  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Saxon  rear  guard,  the  same  night.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  next  morning  that  they  obtained  possession  of  the  town,  after  a 
prolonged  street  fight  and  severe  losses.  The  Prussians  had,  indeed, 
2000  men  killed  or  wounded  at  the  capture  of  the  heights  and  the 
assault  of  the  town.  The  Austrians  and  Saxons  lost  2000  prisoners 
alone,  without  reckoning  the  killed  and  wounded.  Such  was  the  state 
of  demoralisation  to  which  they  had  already  arrived,  that  Sergeant 
Fischer,  of  the  hussar  regiment  of  Zieters,  had,  with  the  aid  of  four  men, 
made  850  prisoners.      It  was  by  this  defeat  of  the  Austrian  advance 

Kard,  under  Clam-Gallas,  that  the  army  under  the  Prmce  Royal,  which 
d  descended  from  Silesia,  on  the  Upper  Elbe,  was  enabled  to  effect  its 
junction  with  that  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 

The  advance  of  the  two  wings  of  the  army  of  Silesia  into  Bohemia 
had  not,  however,  been  effected  without  a  struggle.  Benedek  had  been 
thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  movement  of  two  divisions  of  the  6th  army 
corps  upon  Braunau,  and  who  purposely  spread  the  report  that  they  were 
the  advance  guard  of  the  main  body  which  followed  them.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  Austrian  marshal  had  only  four  army  corps  to  oppose 
to  the  columns  under  the  Prince  Royal,  when  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  he  should  have  thrown  him  back  into  the  defiles  with  an 
overwhelming  force.  The  advance  guard  of  Benin's  1st  army  corps 
came  into  collision  with  the  Austrians  at  Trautenau  on  the  27th  of 
June.  The  enemy  was  quickly  driven  from  the  town;  but  a  more 
formidable  resistance  was  presented  on  gaining  the  heights  to  the  south, 
where  a  brigade  of  the  10th  army  corps  was  posted  in  woods  and  corn- 
fields. The  advanced  guard  maintained  the  unequal  combat  until  the 
arrival  of  the  1st  army  corps,  when  the  enemy  was  slowly  pressed  from 
eminence  to  eminence,  although  Gablenz  had  sent  a  second  brigade  to 
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reinforce  the  first.  The  village  of  Hohenbrack  was  woo,  and  the  Ist 
Regiment  of  Prussian  Dragoons  had  put  the  Windischgratz  Dragoons  to 
flight  I  but,  carried  away  hy  their  ardour,  they  had  experienced;  severe 
losses  from  the  fire  of  the  infjEmtry.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  albemoon.. 
A  long  march,  and  a  combat  of  several  hours'  duration,  had  exhausted  thr 
infantry,  and  the  whole  line  had  halted.  But  Gablenz,  bnnging  up  tiro^ 
fresh  brigades  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,, obliged  the  Pmssiana! 
to  retreat  to  Trautenau,  where  the  population  not  only  fired  at  them  frooi 
the  houses,  but  threw  boiling  water  over  them,  and  even  ill  treated!  the- 
wounded.  They  were  thus  obliged  to  continue  their  retreat  as  far  a» 
Goidencelse.  The  loss  of  the  Ist  army  corps  in  this  disastrous  engage- 
ment is  estimated  at  1400  killed  or  wounded ;  that  of  the  Austrtans  is 
not  stated. 

The  army  corps  of  the  Guard  under  the  Prince  o€  Wurtembei^  had 
advanced  the  same  day  to  Skalitsh,  and  hearing  of  tiie  repulse-  sustaiaed. 
by  Benin,  it  hastened  to  cross  the  Aupa,  a  tributary  to  the  Uppec  £lbe^ 
next  morning,  and  attack  Gablens.  The  first  division  of  the  Guard  ad^ 
vanced  to  the  attack  in  the  direction  of  Konigshof,  whilst  the  seeondt 
division  threatened  the  enemy's  right  flank  from  Eypel.  Gablena^  seeingr 
himself  thus  menaced  on  both  flanks,  took  up  a  position  betsveen  Neuh 
Bognitz  and  Burgersdorf.  He  had  29  battalions  and  64  guns  undeo  hir 
command,  whilst  the  1st  division  of  the  Prussian  Guard  consisted  only  el: 
13l  battalions  with  2  batteries  of  artillery.  Nothing  disconcerted,,  the -Guard: 
advanced  agunst  the  heights  of  Burgersdorf,  and  after  a  sharp  conflicii^ 
in  which  severe  losses  were  experienced  on  both  aides^  the  Austrianagapr 
way,  and  were  pursued  to  Burgersdorf,  leaving  ten  guns^  one  flag,  tmJL 
many  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants.  Two  battalions-  9t. 
Grenadiers,  sent  in.  the  direction  of  Trautenau,  were  far  less  fortunate^. 
Encountering  a  strong  body  of  Austrians  at  Alt-Rognitz,  they  engaged 
them,  and  carried  the  village,  but  with. tremendous  loss;  and^  ultinutely 
cast  back  upon  Trautenau,  the  brigade  was  utterly  annihilated^  TSm. 
second  division  of  the  Guard  came  forward,  however,  to  revenge -the' di^ 
aster.  Advancing  upon  Trautenau  by  Alt-Rognitz,  it  carried  the  towiii. 
by  assault,  driving  the  Austrians  from  the  place,  and  taking^over  SOQtt 
prisoners.  That  night  the  first  division  of  the  Gruard  bivouaeked  at 
Burgersdorf,  the  second  at  Trautenau.  The  Austrians^  retceatedt  oufi 
KCnigshof.  The  Guard  lost  in  all  1100  men  ;  the  Austrians  SGOO  prit- 
soners,  3  flags,  10  gunsj  and,  it  is  supposed,,  at  least  as  many  in;  kiUedi 
and  wounded,  if  not  more  than  the  Prussians. 

The  next  day,  the  29th  of  June,  the  advance  guard  o£  the  first  diviaoBi' 
of  the  Guard  was  sent  forward  in  the  afternoon  to  secure  thue:  paeeagB  o£: 
the  Elbe  at  Konigshof.  Gablenz  had  crossed  the  river,  leaving  the  da»" 
fence  of  the  place  to  the  rear  guard  under  Fleiachhacker..  A  portioniof: 
i^e  infismtry  and  riflemen  were  posted  in  the  corn-fields  in  advanoa;of  the:- 
town,  but  they  were  soon  dislodged,  and.  suflered  severely  from  tbst. 
needle-gjins.  But  the  regiment  Coronini  defended  the  town.  itael£  widv. 
the  greatest  braveiy^  till  the  Prussians  having  got  possession  ofi  thai 
bridge,  the  Austrians  were  obliged  to  retreat  on  Milletin,  leaving.  406^ 
prisoners  and  2  flags  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants.  Beneddc  now  sent, 
off  his  2nd  army  corps  to  Josephstadt,  but  too  late  to  dispute,  the  passages 
of  the  Elbe.     The  bridge  at  Konigshof  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussian 
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^Ouard,  Trhich  bivouacked  at  Gradlitz  in  advance  of  the  riyer— the  first 
•avmy  roorps  having  also  come  up  to  its  support 

The  left  wing  of  the  army  of  Silesia  was  the  most  exposed  of  all  the 
iSrmy  corps  in  its  advance.  In  the  ^rst  -place,  it  was  nearest  to  the 
«nemy';  and  in  the  second,  it  had  only  one  defile  by  Whidh  to  gain 
iNaohocU-«its  destination  in  Bohemia.  .  This  left  wing  was  composed  of 
Ae  5th  and  6th  Prussian  army  corps— the  5th  under  Steimnetz,  with  an 
advance  guard  under  Loewenfeld.  The  Austrians  made  but  a  feeble  de- 
monstration in  the  defiles,  but  these  served  to  establish  the  line  of  advance 
of  the  Prussians.  The  6th  army  corps,  with  a  part  of  the  first  division 
.of  oavfdry  under  Itamming,  and  the  8th  army  corps,  under  Archduke 
Leopold,  in  reserve,  were  accordingly  stationed  at  Skalitz  in  advance  of 
Nachod.  On  the  27th  of  June,  the  Prussian  advance  guard  moved  on 
Wissoka,  in  order  to  give  the  main  body  time  to  form  on  issuing  forth 
ifirom  ihe  defiles.  It  was  at  once  attacked  (June  27th)  -by  two  Austrian 
tbrigades,  with  cavalry,  a  numerous  artillery,  and  a  third  brigade  in 
noierve.  Lcewenfeld  was  thus  obliged  to  retire  before  so  overwhelming  a 
force.  Two  squadrons  of  Prussian  cavalry  were,  indeed,  driven  back  into 
the  defiles  '"by  a  regiment  of  Austrian  cuirassiers,  and  only  saved  by  in- 
ifentry  posted  on  the  heights.  /The  5th  army  corps  continued,  however, 
.to^pass  out  of  the  defiles,  amid  iieat  and  dust,  and  tortured  by  thirst, 'and 
«was  eofl^bled  to  'take  up  a  position.  "Steinmetz  then  at  once  assumed  'the 
ofifenslve.  The  Prussian  cavalry  vindicated,  on  this  occasion,  its  character 
as  able  to 'compete  with  that  df  Austria.  The  1st  Eegiment  c^  Qdhms 
.-and  the  9lsh  Regiment  of  Dragoons  attacked  two  Austrian  regiments  of 
•cuirassiers  with  so  .much  vigour  as  to  drive  them  back  witli  the  loss  of 
'two  standards.  Ramming  had  brought  up  his  reserve,  Init  though  thus 
outnumbering  the  Prussians,  they  were  'unable  to  resist  the  ravages  of 
the  needle-gun,  and  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  were  in  'full 
vetreat.  The  heights  were  won  at  the  expense  of  '600  men  killed  and 
wounded,  •among  'whom  were  Grenerstls  Ollech  and  Wnudk ;  'but  the 
Austrians  'lost  2000  in  prisoners  alone,  l]«sides  5  guns,  1  flag,  and  -2 
•standards. 

Renedek  having  sent  up  the  8th  army  corps  to  reinforce  Ramming, 
rSteinmetz,  who  had  also  been  reinforced  by  a  brigade  'from  the  6th  army 
corps,  which  was  coming  up  in  the  rear,  found  on  -issuing  from  Nachod, 
%where  he  ibad  bivouack^  on  the  night  of  the  27th  and  28th, frei^  troops 
in  his  front.  OBut  the  0th  army  corps  fared  no  better  than  its  predecessor, 
:the  6th.  It  was  driven  step  by  step  through  the  defiles  of  Nachod,  Where 
<»valry  could  not  act,  untal  finally  taking  up  a  strong  position  behind  B 
^railway  embankment  at  Skalitz,  on  the  (river  Aupa,  and  flanked  by 
>artillery,  it  was  driven  from  that,  not,  however,  without  severe  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  Prussians,  and  Archduke  LeopOlcl  had  to  withdraw  with  the 
»6th  and  8th  army  corps  to  the  ^heights  west  of  Skalitz,  leaving  that 
jiertion  of  the  Aupa  in  the  possession  of  the  Prussians.  The  afiair  of  the 
.27th  of, June  was  called  the  battle  of  Nachod,  that  of  the  28th  the  battle 
:of  Skalita.  The  Austrians  lost  in  the  latter  4000  prisoners,  8  guns,  and 
.'Several  flags. 

General  Stmnmetz's  object  was  to  pu8h:on  to  the  west,  in  the  direction 
'ttf  Ronigshof,  in  order  to< effect  a  junction  with  the  other  army-corps  under 
the  Prince  Royal  or  the  army  of  Silesia,  which  itself  aimed  at  a  general 
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concentration  with  the  other  armies,  before  entering  upon  the  operation! 
comprised  in  the  general  plan.  Bat,  the  day  following  the  engagemeat 
of  the  28th,  he  found  the  4th  army  corps,  under  Festetics,  p^ted  at 
Schweinschaedel  to  arrest  his  progress,  the  6th  and  8th  army  corps  hamg 
been  recalled.  But  these  fresh  tro<^  failed  to  stop  the  advance  of  the 
5th  Prussian  army  corps,  although  somewhat  wearied  with  two  suecesnTe 
days'  fighting,  as  signally  as  its  two-  predecessors.  It  is  tni6  that  one 
brigade  of  the  4th  army  corps  was  engaged  the  aaine  day  (June  29), 
under  Fleischhacker,  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  advance  gaaid  of 
the  Prussian  Guard,  so  that  only  three  brigades  remained  ftt  Schwein- 
schaedel. These  were,  after  a  sharp  combat  of  three  houra'  duration, 
defeated  and  driven  back  upon  Jaromirz,  where  the  Prussians  pursued 
them  under  the  very  guns  of  Josephstadt.  Thus  protected,  ihe  Austrians 
did  not  on  this  'Occasion,  which  is  generally  loiown  as  the  battle  of 
Jaromirz,  lose  as  many  prisoners  as  usual— only  some  800  Ebeh.  Leapnng 
a  small  corps  of  observation  in  front  of  Josephstadt,  which  Steinmeti  wiB 
not  strong  enough  to  attack,  that  general  continued  his  march  towards 
Gradlits,  east  of  Konigshof,  where  three  army  oorps  of  the  I^noe  ^oyll 
had  taken  up  their  quarters.  These  three  corps  luid  driven  before  them 
four  Austrian  corps,  stronger  in  numbers  than  the  whole  «rmy  of  Silesia 
put  together.  Three  of  these,  completely  defeated,  had- leflb  10,000 
prisoners,  20  guns,  5  flags,  and  2  stan^krds  in  the  hands  of  ihe=  PriMsiaafl^ 
who  remained  victors  on  the  Aupa  from  Skalits,  and  on  the  Blbe  from 
Amau  to  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Josephstadt,  situated  at  l^e  junction 
of  the  two  rivers.  The  army  of  the  Elbe  under  Herwarth,  and  the  €nt 
army  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  numerically  superior  to  the  Austro- 
Sazon  troops  opposed  to  them,  had  had  nothing  but  combats  oA  the  part 
of  their  advance  guards,  so  that  the  main  body  of  troops  had  tiot  as  yet 
been  engag^ 

Benede^  who  had  directed  the  movements  of  the  ^irmy  corps  sent  eat 
so  fruitlessly  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  Prussians  from  Jetoephstadt, 
seeing  the  three  armies  placed  in  communication  at  the  end  of  June  in 
front  of  the  Elbe,  resolved  upon  concentrating  his  whole  forc^  at  Kdnigs- 
gratz.  This  movement  was  not  only  necessitated  by  the  discotafiture  of 
the  army  corps  under  Clam-Gallas,  but  also  by  the  successes  obtained  by 
the  army  under  the  Prince  Royal.  Out  of  the  seven  corps  which  con- 
stituted his  army,  five  (the  1st  and  the  Saxons,  the  4th,  6<h,  8th,  and  the 
10th)  had  been  positively  beaten,  and  had  sustained  losses  estimated  at  from 
45,000  to  50,000  men;  the  3rd  corps  had  also  sustained  some  losses,  and 
only  the  2nd  remained  intact  and  fresh.  The  field-marshal  eould  not 
expect  any  further  reinforcements,  and  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to 
gather  together  his  troops  and  accept  a  decisive  battle.  To  this  effect  he 
selected  a  position  on  the  right  bank,  or  in  front  of  the  Elbe  and  of 
KOnigsgratz,  between  that  river  and  its  tribuary,  the  Bistrits.  The 
ground  was  well  adapted  for  a  defensive  battle.  Beyond  the  marshy 
valley  of  the  Bistritz  the  soil  rose  in  gentle  hills,  separated  by  hc^ows 
covered  with  woods,  or  dotted  with  villages.  The  eminences  were 
admirably  adapted  for  artillery,  and  the  hollows  permitted  the  in&ntiy 
to  be  grouped  in  masses,  well  protected  by  the  undulations  of  the  country. 
The  highest  ground  was  at  Chlum,  near  the  highway  from  HcHrsitz,  by 
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Sadowa,  to  Konigsgratz.  These  heights  constitated  the  centre  of  the 
positioo,  and  were  vbible  from  the  towers  of  Konigsgratz.  From  them 
the  Austrians  coald  also  watch  the  approach  of  the  enemy  from  every 
direction,  whilst  they  themselves  were  sheltered  from  observation  by  the 
first  row  of  hills.  The  batteries  were  so  placed  on  the  latter  as  to  gpive 
mutual  support  to  one  another,  and  to  concentrate  an  overwhelming  fire 
on  Uie  chief  points  of  approach.  Holes  had  been  dug  to  shelter  the  guns 
from  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  horses  and  ammunition  waggons  had  been 
removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  hills.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that, 
as  the  Auetriaofl  held  by  .their  guns  to  the  last  moment,  there  was  no 
longer  any  time  when  they  were  defeated  to  bring  up  their  horses,  and 
they  lost  over  a  third  of  their  whole  number  of  guns,  estimated  at  some 
^00.  .The  right  wmg  was  covered  by  the  Trotina,  a  marshy  rivulet ;  the 
lefib  by  the  he^hts  of  Kroblus  and  Prim.  Bridges  had  been  constructed 
ovev  the  .Elbe^  under  the  guns  of  Konigsgratz,  in  case  of  a  reverse. 
Benedek  had  concentrated  horn  170,000  to  180,000  men  on  this  field, 
which  present  the  disadvantages  of  being  exposed  on  both  flanks,  with  a 
livei;  in  d^rear.  The  Austrians  had  had  several  days'  repose,  were  well 
supplied  from  Konigsgratz,  and,  notwithstanding  the  reverses  already 
experienced)  waited  with  spirit  and  confidence  the  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating the  honour  of  the  Austrian  arms.  The  Prussian  troops  were,  on 
the  contrary,  fiitigued  by  daily,  marches  and  almost  daily  combats,  and 
it  was  resdved  to  give  up  the  drd  of  July,  the  day  previous  to  an  attack 
upon  the  enemy,  to  rest^  but  circumstances  came  to  d^eat  this  arrange- 

The  King  of  Prussia  had  left  Berlin  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  he 
joined  the  army  at  Gitschin  on  the  2nd  of  July,  when  he  assumed  the 
command  in  person.  Prinoe  Frederick  Charles  had  advanced  the  first 
army,  forming  the  centre,  to  Horsitz;  the  army  of  the  Elbe  constituted 
the  right  wing,,  with  its  head*quarters  at  Smidar ;  the  army  of  Silesia 
foirmed  the  left  wing,  with  Milleton  for  its  centre.  The  Prussians  sup- 
posed almost  up  to  the  last  moment  that  Benedek  would  give  battle  on 
the  lefib  bank  of  the  Elbe,  between  Josephstadt  and  Konigsgratz,  with 
the  rivw  in  his  front,  and  his  wings  supported  by  those  two  strong 
places.  Two  and  a  half  corps  of  the  army  of  Silesia  were  accordingly 
placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  watch  Josephstadt — an  unfortunate 
circumstance  as  it  turned  out,  for  these  troops,  having  the  river  to  pass, 
and  a  long  march  to  make,  could  not  be  brought  up  to  the  field  of  battle 
until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who,  we  have  seen,  was  with  the  first  army 
in  advance  at  Horsitz,  ascertained  on  the  2nd  of  July  that  the  enemy 
was  concentrating  in  front  of  Konigsgratz,  and  he  immediately  forwarded 
intelligence  of  the  fact  to  the  king,  recommending  that  it  would  be  well 
to  take  advantage  of  the  chance  of  giving  battle  on  this  side  of  the  Elbe, 
and  to  advance  the  very  next  day.  The  king  at  once  consented,  and 
orders  were  given  at  midnight  for  the  three  armies  to  move  by  break  of 
day.  The  right  and  left  wings  received  the  orders  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  were  on  the  march  at  seven.  Prince  Charles  Frederick  was  to 
advance  on  the  centre,  and  to  keep  the  Austrians  engaged  until  the  army 
of  Uie  Elbe,  under  Herwarth,  could  take  them  on  the  left  flank,  and  the 
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wamj  of  Silesia,  vnder  the  Prince  Royal,  eould  oome  vp  on  the  right 
The  prince  moved  off  accordingly  eariy  in  the  morning  to  Dab,  covering 
his  left  flank  by  a  division  under  Fransecky.  Althougfh  then  close  <to4he 
piesnmed  position  of  the  enemy,  a  thick  fog,  diversified  by  oeeasioDal 
«faowen  of  Bmall  rain,  which  lasted  almost  the  whole  of  the  day,  impeded 
^e  vision,  while  the  ground,  soaked  with  rain,  was  opposed  to  qvidk 
movements,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  artillery.  The  'ca/nAry,  hoiF- 
ever,  soon  ascertained  that  Sadowa,  a  village  -situated  on  tlie  'JSistrili, 
where  the  high  road  to  Ronigsgrata  crosses  that  stream,  wa^  occupied  in 
strength,  as  were  also  the  heights  on  the  other  ^side  of  the  etream.  The 
advance  g^ard,  under  Horn,  opened  the  ball  with  a  distant  oannooad^ 
•which  gradually  got  nearer  and  nearer.  The  king  himself  came  iip  at 
eight  o'clock,  -and  took  the  command  in  the  centre.  The  army  of  llhe 
Elbe  was  also  soon  engaged  to  the  right;  bat  that  of  Silesia,  under  the 
Prince  Royal,  did  not  get  up  on  the  left  till  half-past  eleven,  when  ihe 
€ruard  arrived,  but  the  remainder  of  tiie  army  df  Bilesia  was  bivooaeksd 
St  such  a  distance  thait  a  portion  got  up  later,  and  the  last 'Corps  not  oatil 
five  in  the  afternoon.  The  Austrian  Kne  extended  from  RatsiAiitB,  on 
'the  Trotina  rivulet,  onihe  right,  to  Prim  on  the  left.  The  €)azon  amy 
at  Prim  and  Problus,  the  latter  Ullage  being  on  a  rivulet  flowmg  intoiiie 
Bistritz,  formed  the  left  wing ;  next,  g^iog  "from  left  ^to  right,  or  hom 
west  to  'east,  were  the  10th  and  ^h  army  corps,  then  the  4ith  corps,  'OC- 
'oupying  the  central  line  of  the  highway,  while  the  3rd  and  ^d  corps 
-formed  the  right  wing,  destined  to  receive  the  onslaught  of  the  army  m 
Silesia  under  the  Prince  Royal. 

By  dlght  o'clock  tn  the  morning  the  advance  guard  of  Ae  1st  army, 
tmder  Horn,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  bridge  over  the  Bistrita  at 
Sadowa,  and  at  nine  the  king  gave  orders  for  the  army  of  theoenrtie  to 
advance  in  four  divisions.  These  four  divisions  soon  found  tliemselves, 
however,  opposed  to  such  superior  numbers,  occupying  so  strong  a  posi- 
'tion,  that  they  were  obliged  to  halt,  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire,  and  yet 
unwilling  to  retire.  They  TemMned  for  many  hours  in  tins  -disagreeabie 
situation,  unable  to  advance,  and  yet  determined  ix>  hold  on  uoitil  the 
Austrians  were  attacked  on  their  flanks.  Had  the  Austrians  assumed  the 
ioffensive,  it  is  not  certain  if  "the  Prussian  centre  would  net  have  been 
^aten  back;  it  is  admitted  that  the  division  under  Fransecfey,  isolated  at 
JBenatek,  would  have  been  overwhelmed. 

The  army  of -the  Elbe  came  up  first  against  the  Austrian  left,  and 'the 
division  Munster  attacked  the  Saxon  centre  at  Prim  and  Problos,  whilst 
'ibe  division  'Canster  advanced  still  farther  to  the  right.  The  struggle 
now  became  fierce ;  the  Saxons  defended  the  two  njllages  with  the  utmest 
4>ravery,  the  possession  of  every  house  was  disputed,  and  it  was  not  till 
'Some  hours  had  elapsed  that  the  Prussians  obtained  the  mastery.  The 
.find  army  corps,  which  was  advancing  between  the  army  of  the  £lbe,  thus 
^engaged  with  the  Saxons;  and  the  1st  army,  held  inoheok  at  Sadowa, 
was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  the  woods  in  the  valley  of  the  Bistriti, 
-around  Dohalicka,  in  a  struggle  which  lasted  several  hours,  with  alterna- 
tions of  success  and  reverses,  which  entailed  heavy  losses.  The  gallant 
Pomeranians  were  for  six  hours  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Austrian 
fmtteries  placed  on  the  heights  that  rose  above  the  Bistrit^  and  which 
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threatened  them,  unless  a  change  took  place,  with  ultimate  annihilation. 
The  centre  was,  as  we  have  seen,  placed  in  an  equally  disastrous  position. 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  brought  up  at  noon  his  last  reserves  in 
order  to  be  able  to  hold  his  position,  when  luckily  the  1st  division  of  the 
Guard  of  the  army  of  Silesia  made  its  appearance  on  the  heights  of 
Chotieborek,  and  at  once  engaged  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian  army. 
It  came,  indeed,  just  in  time  to  save  the  7th  division,  under  Fransecky, 
-who,  driven  back  on  Benatek,  had  exclaimed,  <'  This  is  retreating  enough ! 
Let  us  die  here  !"  Nor  was  the  sound  of  the  great  guns  of  the  Prince 
Royal's  advance  guard  less  welcome  to  the  hard-pressed  centre.  Other 
divisions  of  the  army  of  Silesia  were  pushing  on  at  the  same  time  along 
the  valley  of  the  brook  Trotina,  driving  the  Austrians  out  of  £>atschitz, 
and  capturing  the  bridge  at  Trotina,  which  was  defended  by  the  '^  black 
and  yellow"  brigade,  composed  of  the  regiments  of  the  Grand- Duke  of 
Hesse,  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  3rd  battalion  of  Chasseurs, 
which  had  greatly  distinguished  itself  in  Schleswig.  The  right  wing  of 
the  Austrians,  thus  driven  back,  was  obliged  to  take  up  a  last  position  on 
the  heights  that  stretch  from  Nedelist  to  Chlum. 

The  army  of  the  centre,  under  Prince  Charles  Frederick,  or  rather 
under  the  king  in  person,  relieved  from  the  terrible  fire  to  which  it  had 
been  so  long  exposed  by  this  successful  advance  of  a  portion  of  the  Prince 
BoyaFs  army,  resumed  the  offensive,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  heights 
above  Sadowa,  and  placing  guns  in  such  a  position  that  they  could  tell 
upon  the  Austrians — a  thing  neither  they  nor  the  army  of  Elbe  had 
been  able  to  do  during  the  many  hours  they  had  been  held  in  check  in 
the  valley  of  the  Bistritz.  Fransecky,  extricated  from  his  untoward  posi- 
tion at  Benatek,  advanced  at  the  same  time,  and  600  Prussian  guns  had 
opened  upon  the  Austrians  by  the  time  that  communication  had  been 
established  between  the  army  of  the  Prince  Royal  and  that  of  Prince 
Charles  Frederick.  The  first  division  of  the  Guard,  belonging  to  the 
army  of  the  Prince  Royal,  carrying  everything  before  it,  soon  found  itself 
in  front  of  the  central  position  of  the  Austrians,  between  Chlum  and 
Rozberitz,  and,  headed  by  its  gallant  commander,  Hiller  von  Gortringen, 
it  rushed  to  the  assault,  unsupported  by  any  other  corps,  and  carried  the 
heights  of  Chlum  and  Lipa,  capturing  many  guns.  Their  brave  leader 
fell  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Another  Prussian  division,  advancing 
from  Probus  and  Prim,  was  carrying  at  the  same  time  the  village  of 
Rosberitz,  in  the  rear  of  Chlum  and  Lipa,  where  the  whole .  Austrian 
reserve  was  concentrated.  Benedek  had  advanced  to  the  defence  of 
Nedelitz,  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the  6th  corps  of  the  army  of 
Silesia,  so  that  the  battle  was  virtually  over.  The  Austrians,  however, 
although  thus  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  even  to  their  rear,  made  a  last 
desperate  effort*  Rosberitz  was  regained,  and  then  again  captured  by 
the  2nd  battalion  of  the  3rd  regiment  of  the  Guard,  who,  thanks  to  the 
quick  firing  of  their  needle-guns,  were  able  to  hold  the  position.  Four 
times  did  the  Austrians  attempt  to  regain  a  footing  on  the  heights  of 
Chlum  and  Lipa,  but  without  success,  although  the  Guard  was  almost 
destroyed.  The  latter  held  tenaciously  by  its  position  until  the  1st  army 
corps  came  up  to  its  help,  and,  as  if  to  thank  it  for  what  it  had  done  for 
it  at  Trautenau,  took  up  a  position  by  its  side. 
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Th€  Austrians  had  lost  the  day  ;  their  fire  grew  gradually  more  aad 
more  feeble,  and  the  infantry  of  the  centre  and  of  the  left  wing  began  to 
move  off,  at  first  quietly  and  in  good  order.  But  the  Prussians^  g&iBmg 
new  ardour  by  the  inspiration  of  victory,  rushed  up  the  heights  from  ail 
directions,  planting  their  g^uns  and  firing  away  at  ^e  retreating  ookmna, 
hemmed  in  by  the  ravines  of  the  Elbe,  and  that  with  such  effisct  that 
they  soon  broke  and  took  to  precipitate  flight  The  king  also  advaaeed 
in  person  at  this  supreme  moment  (it  was  about  half-past  three  in  die 
afternoon)  at  the  head  of  all  the  cavalry  of  reserve,  who  hurried  down  the 
slopes  of  Chlum  after  the  enemy.  The  reserve  of  the  Austrian  cavaliy 
occupied,  however,  the  plain  below,  and,  sacrificing  itself  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  infantry,  a  terrible  combat  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  the  splendid  imperial  cavalry,  the  pride  of  the  Austrian  army.  The 
pursuit  was  prolonged  as  long  as  daylight  lasted,  and  the  Elbe  and  the 
guns  of  Konigagratz  precluded  its  being  carried  farther. 

The  total  loss  of  the  Austrians  is  estimated  at  40,000  men ;  174  guns, 
18,000  prisoners,  and  11  flags  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  who 
purchased  this  splendid  and  decisive  victory  at  the  price  of  some  10,000 
killed  and  wounded.  It  was  not  solely  the  superior  strategy,  the  rapid 
movements,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Prussian  soldier,  ma  even,  the  nee^ 
gun,  that  lost  the  campaign  to  the  Austrians  so  much  as  the  iaoapaat]^ 
of  Benedek,  who,  supposing  it  to  have  been  prearranged  that  the  Saxon 
troops  should  withdraw  into  Bohemia,  should  have  engaged  his  whole 
army  rather  than  have  permitted  the  junction  of  the  army  of  Silena  with 
the  army  of  the  centre.  He  would  then,  by  driving  back  the  army  of 
the  Prince  Royal,  have  had  only  two  armies— the  first,  and  that  oi  the 
Elbe — ^to  fight  on  the  Iser,  at  Gitschen,  or  at  Sadowa.  Granting  tjiis 
first  and  great  opportunity  to  have  been  lost,  erea  then  the  dmsife 
battle  ought  to  have  been  fought  with  the  Elbe  in  fvont,  and  the  r^ 
and  left  wings  supported  by  the  strong  places  of  Joaephstadt  and  Koniga- 
gratz,  as  the  Prussians  anticipated  would  have  been  tiw  case,  maoh  a  poat- 
tion  being  almost  inexpugnable. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Chlum,  Sadowa,  or  Konigsgratz,  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  was  so  decisive  that  the  same  amooat  of  interest-  (placii]|[ 
aside  the  more  important  events  of  the  campaign  in  Italy)  does  not 
attach  itself  to  the  subsequent  operations  oi  the  PmssiaA  army  as  be- 
longed to  it  up  to  that  time^  Still  some  of  these  opevatioos  were  of  a 
character  well  calculated  to  rivet  the  attentdon.  One  of  die  first  and 
most  striking  results  of  the  battle  was  the  immediate  oeasion  of  Venakia 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  a  political  eoup  d'etat  \^d&  waa  intended  to 
liberate  the  army  of  the  south  for  the  defence  of  the  oapital,  to  break  up 
the  odious  alliance  of  Prussia  and  Italy,  and,  if  posnUe,  ta  attach  die 
French  emperor  to  the  cause  of  Austria.  Bat  the  empwKir  only  aiade 
use  of  the  cession  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  peace  between  the  bdfi.- 
gerents.  Nor  did  he  cease  his  negotiations  until  tiiey  ware  CTomktd  with 
success. 

The  Prussian  army  had,  in  the  mean  time,  obtained  twaor  three  days' 
repose  south  of  the  Elbe,  and  it  was  not  until  the  6th  that  it  resumed  its 
march.  Benedek  had  gathered  together  the  fragments  o£  hia  army  at 
Olmutz,  the  10th  army  corps,  under  Gablenz,  and  a  division  of  cavaliy 
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alone  proceedmg  to  Florisdorf,  near  Vienna,  to  protect  the  capital.  When 
the  Prussians  advanced  from  Pardabitz,  the  6th  corps  was  left  to  keep 
the  g^arrisons  of  Josephstadt  and  Konigsgratz  in  check.  The  Prussians 
throughout  the  campaign  troubled  themselves  little  with  fortified  places, 
judging  wisely  enough  that  where  the  enemy  coald  not  hold  the  field 
they  only  held  their  strong  places  on  sufferance.  It  was  decided  that  the 
army  of  the  Prince  Royal  should  proceed  to  Olmtitz,  whilst  the  army  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  should  march  by  Brunn,  and  the  army  of  the 
Elbe  by  Iglau  on  Vienna.  With  the  exception  of  slight  cavalry  affairs, 
and  raids  made  on  the  fugitive  convoys,  the  Prussians  arrived  at  Brunn 
oa  the  13th  of  July  without  interruption.  Negotiations  were  resumed 
at  this  point,  but  without  any  result,  and  on  the  14th  of  July  Herwarth 
c^ecupied  Znaym. 

Archduke  Albert  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  Austrian  forces, 
and,  foreseeing  that  the  army  at  Olmutz  would  be  cut  off  from  commu- 
nicatioQ  with  the  capital,  it  was  ordered  to  come  to  Vienna  by  railway, 
ia  order  that  a  junction  might  be  effected  with  the  army  of  Italy,  which 
was  arriving  by  detachments.  Only  three  army  corps  were,  however, 
able  to  get  away  before  Prince  Frederick  Charles  came  up  and  cut  off 
the  line  of  communication,  upon  which  Benedek  was  ordered  to  withdraw 
with  some  75,000  men  that  remained  under  his  command  to  Presburg  in 
Hungary.  The  Austrian  army  was  thus  cut  in  two,  and  the  strong  place 
of  Olmutz  evacuated  without  striking  a  blow.  The  Prussians  overtook 
the  enemy  near  Tobitschau  and  Prerau,  not  far  from  Olmutz,  on  the  Idth 
oi  July,  and  a  series  of  desultory  engagements  took  place,  in  one  of  which 
a  small  body  of  Prussian  cuirassiers  captured  18  guns,  with  horses,  am- 
munition, waggons,  and  men.  Altogether,  the  combats  at  Tobitschau 
and  Prerau  cost  the  Austrians  about  1200  men,  1000  prisoners,  and  20 
guas ;  whilst  the  Pmssians  lost  only  170  men.  One  of  the  Austrian 
brigades  was  eemp^led  to  retrace  its  steps  to  Olmutz,  but  the  remainder, 
escaping  from  Prerau,  gained  the  little  Carpathians  by  forced  marches, 
and  descended  thence  to  Presburg,  but  thoroughly  exhausted. 

The  5th  eorpe^  which  was  afterwards  relieved  by  the  troops  under 
Knobelsdorf^  summoned  from  Silesia,  was  left  at  Olmutz,  which  still  con- 
tained some  20,000  Austrians ;  whilst  Prince  Frederick  Charles  con- 
tinued his  march  upon  Vienna.  On  the  16th  of  July  the  prince  occupied 
the  important  railway  junction  of  Lundenburg,  whence  he  detached  the 
4th  army  corps  to  Presburg.  The  army  of  the  Elbe  was  at  this  time  at 
Hollabrun,  and  the  division  Etzel  marching  on  Krems,  the  Austrians  blew 
up  the  bridge  on  the  Danube.  The  Prussian  forces,  which  presented  at 
this  moment  a  total  strength  of  246,000  men,  having  been  reinforced  by 
reserves  and  by  the  landwehr,  was  thus  concentrated  in  front  of  Vienna 
fifteen  days  after  the  battle  of  Konigsgratz,  the  greater  portion  of  its 
forces  being  at  Marchfeld,  one  day's  march  from  the  capital.  The  king 
had  taken  up  his  head-quarters  at  Nikolsburg,  on  the  frontiers  of  Moravia. 
The  Austrians  had  completely  evacuated  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  had  concentrated  their  forces,  amounting  to  some  200,000  men,  be- 
tween Krems  and  Presburg.  The  King  of  Prussia  having,  however, 
accepted  the  mediation  of  France,  the  last  final  struggle,  which  was 
destined  to  take  place  on  the  Danube,  did  not  come  off.     Prussia  had  no 
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objects  to  attain  by  humiliatiDg  Austria  any  further.  The  great  objects 
of  the  campaigD,  the  federation  of  Northern  Germany  under  the  Hohen- 
zollerns,  the  political  expulsion  of  Austria  from  interference  in  the 
&therland,  and  the  liberation  of  Venetia,  had  all  been  attained — the 
prosecution  of  the  war  any  further  could,  therefore,  serve  no  good  par- 
pose.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  for  five  days  as  a  preliminary  to  peace 
was  agreed  to  on  the  20th  of  June,  but  as  this  was  only  to  commence  at 
noon  on  the  22nd,  the  4th  army  corps,  which,  we  have  before  seen,  was 
forwarded  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles  to  Presburg,  became  engaged  in  a 
useless  and  yet  sanguinary  struggle  near  that  place.  The  Austrians  bad 
taken  up  a  strong  position  at  the  pass  of  the  little  Carpathians,  occupy- 
ing the  heights  between  Neudoif  and  Blumenau.  This  position  the 
Prussians  attempted  to  turn  by  attacking  the  Austrians  at  the  same  time 
in  front  and  rear.  But  the  brigade  which  had  to  cross  the  hills  by  rocky 
pathways,  found  itself  opposed  on  descending  into  the  plain  of  Presburg 
by  the  celebrated  "  yellow  and  black  brigade,"  which  it  succeeded  in 
throwing  back  on  Presburg,  and  then  pursued  its  way  to  Blumenau.  At 
this  moment,  parlementaires  arrived  with  the  intelligence  of  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  and  the  Austrian  troops  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  pass 
of  the  Carpathians  had,  on  marching  back  to  Presburg,  to  pass  in  front 
of  the  Prussian  brigade  which  had  so  gallantly  won  a  position  in  its  rear, 
and  to  feel  to  what  danger  it  had  ^  been  exposed,  but  for  the  sudden 
arrival  of  the  news  of  a  general  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  battle  of 
Blumenau,  as  it  was  called,  and  which  presented  the  singular  character 
of  a  battle  that  remained  unfinished,  was  the  last  action  in  the  Prusso- 
Austrian  war;  for,  the  next  morning,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  an- 
nounced that  he  accepted  the  bases  of  peace  proposed  by  Prussia ;  the 
preliminaries  were  signed  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  a  definite  armistice 
was  concluded  at  Nikolsburg  for  four  weeks,  by  which  time  the  adhesion 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  could  also  be  obtained.  On  the  29th  of  July  the 
King  of  Prussia  left  Nikolsburg  for  Berlin,  by  way  of  Prague,  having  in 
the  brief  space  of  four  weeks  so  broken  the  power  of  resistance  of 
Austria,  as  to  be  able  to  dictate  his  own  terms  of  peace  to  all  his  adver- 
saries, and  to  carry  out,  in  a  manner  which  he  could  scarcely  have  ex- 
pected beforehand,  the  plans  which  he  had  formed  for  the  extension  of 
the  power  of  Prussia  and  the  reorganisation  of  Germany. 
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THE  WEAVER  OE  BETHNAL-GEEEN. 

BY  NICHOLAS   MICHELL. 

The  weaver  in  his  small,  close  room — 

Want,  misery,  squalor,  mark  the  spot ; 
Oh,  pale,  starved  man !     Oh,  den  of  gloom ! 
Poor  son  of  the  good  Huguenot  !* 
The  whirring  loom  he  plies. 
The  rapid  shuttle  flies ; 
Waste  not  an  instant — look  not  round — 
What  captive  closer  chained  or  bound  ? 

Hungry,  he  eats  the  coarse  brown  bread. 
E'en  while  he  works,  the  time  to  save ; 
But  famished  dear  ones  must  be  fed; 
Oh,  heart  most  resolute,  most  brave. 
To  struggle  with  distress. 
With  ills  that  on  him  press. 
To  work  from  mom  to  midnight's  chime. 
And  starve,  ere  bow  his  soul  to  crime  If 

The  shuttle  speeds,  the  fingers  play. 

The  costly  silk  beneath  him  glowing ; 

'Twill  deck  proud  Beauty's  form  one  day. 

At  ball  or  court  its  richness  showing. 

The  bony  hands  are  flying. 

The  secret  heart  is  sigliing ; 

She'U  boast  her  many  conquests  won. 

Made  gay  by  poor  starvation's  son. 

A  little  mournful  face  is  near ; 

Thoughtful  she  looks  beyond  her  age ; 
No  joyous  prattle  meets  the  ear — 
Duties  that  woman-child  engage : 

She  works  long  hours,  long  hours ; 
No  curls,  in  flaxen  showers. 
Pall  on  her  neck ;  her  hair  is  shorn — 
'Twould  hinder  work  were  tresses  worn. 

Eour  years,  not  springs,  that  child  has  seen, J 

Eor  here  they  never  mention  spring ; 
Trees,  daisies,  streamlets,  herbage  green. 
Their  names  to  her  no  meaning  bring : 
Her  world  this  dingy  room, 
That  street  of  dirt  and  gloom ; 
God's  brighter  world,  'neath  azure  skies. 
Never  unfolded  to  her  eyes. 


♦  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  weavers  of  Bethnal-green  are  descendants 
of  those  Huguenots  who  fled  to  England  shortly  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew ;  thus,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  in  this  crowded  district,  have  these 
French  artisans  exercised  their  peculiar  art. 

f  The  Eev.  Isaac  Taylor,  Incumbent  of  St.  Matthias,  Bethnal-green,  has  re- 
cently given  a  fearful  and  touching  picture  of  the  poverty  and  misery  endured  by 
these  honest  and  self-reliant  weavers,  owing  to  the  present  very  low  rate  of  wages. 

X  The  children  here  commonly  begin  to  work  at  three  years  of  age,  their  em- 
ployment, for  the  most  part,  being  that  of  making  lucifer-match  boxes ;  the  pit- 
tance earned  seldom  exceeds  one  halfpenny  for  the  manufacture  of  thirty  boxes. 
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No  dimpled  hand,  no  peachy  cheek. 

But  worn,  and  thin,  and  sickly  white ; 
Children  the  healthful  fields  should  seek. 
Their  tonnes  all  glee,  their  eyes  all  light. 
But  in  her  face  is  sadness. 
Her  eye  ne'er  flashes  gladness ; 
She  does  not  play  as  children  play — 
Work,  work,  has  chased  all  sport  away. 

She  toils,  but  sobs  not ;  she  is  keeping 

Her  sorrows  in  her  little  breast ; 
Labour  allows  no  time  for  weeping. 

They  must  not  think,  they  must  not  rest : 
So  still  the  treadle  goes. 
The  shuttle  swift  he  throws; 
Whirr — whirr,  in  that  small  wretched  room^ 
Scant  food — foul  air — a  living  tomb. 

But  see,  the  wearied  child  now  lingers, 
Confused  and  dim  each  object  grows ; 
She  bends — starts — stays  her  meagre  fingers, 
At  length  her  eyes*  pale  violets  dose ; 
^d  now,  some  dream  beguiling. 
Her  young  wreathed  lips  arc  smiliDg; 
Her  fancy  with  some  angel  flies 
From  these  dark  walls  to  paradise. 

Yes,  be  it  fancy,  be  it  true, 

A  moment,  on  heaven's  crystal  shore, 
She's  with  the  angels,  happy  too, 
•         Labour  and  hunger  felt  no  more : 
Such  spirit,  who  shall  say. 
May  not  be  caught  away  ? 
Child-souls  so  like  to  angels  are. 
As  rose  to  rose — as  star  to  star. 

The  father  turns  to  her  his  gaze. 

Thus  wearied,  dreaming  'mid  the  dim ; 
He  pauses  now,  though  rare  he  stays 
The  labour  which  is  life  to  him : 

Ah !  seldom  smiles  shed  brightness 
On  that  small  face  of  whiteness ; 
The  poor  man  charmed  and  lost  appears. 
Stoops,  kisses  her,  and  yields  to  tears. 

But  tears  will  earn  not  bread ;  he  plies 
Again  the  swift  and  clattering  loom ; 
The  child  hath  left  bright  paradise. 
To  work  once  more  in  that  dark  room : 
The  gaunt,  worn  form  is  bending 
At  tasks  which  seem  unending. 
And  little  liands  toil  out  the  day, 
To  keep  starvation's  fiend  away. 
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THE  DEEPDALE  MYSTERY. 

A  NOVEL. 

Br  M.  Sullivan. 

PART    THE    THIRD. 

I. 

A  NIGHT  OF  TERSOB. 

Deefdale  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  south  of  Derbyshire,  with  Dale 
Wood  on  one  side,  untouched  as  yet  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  civilisation; 
radiant  in  spring,  with  its  robing  of  tender  green  and  its  carpet  of  blue- 
bells and  primroses,  beautiful  in  summer,  with  its  depths  of  sylvan  shade, 
and  wonderful  with  changing  tints  in  the  Grand  Transformation  Scene  of 
autumn.  In  the  adjacent  plain  there  stands  a  splendid  Gothic  arch,  sole 
relic  of  the  once-famous  abbey,  which  was  beautiful  in  its  day  as  the 
vision  of  tower  and  turret  b^ield  by  the  eyes  of  the  beloved  disciple. 
Through  the  midst  of  Deepdale  there  runs  a  small  fishing- stream,  a 
tributary  of  the  Derwent,  not  more  than  twenty  feet  wide  in  any  part, 
but  of  such  varied  beauty  that  the  tourist  may  well  be  content  to  sit  be- 
side it  during  the  summer  months,  and  to  let  its  changing  aspects  sink 
down  into  his  memory.  The  water  is  singularly  clear,  and  it  flows  in 
fairy  ripples  or  wavelets  over  a  bed  of  shingle  and  water-weed,  so  that 
you  sometimes  look  down  on  an  inlaid  flooring  of  tinted  pebble,  and 
sometimes  on  miniature  forests  and  bowers  of  softest  green.  Lights  and 
shadows  are  there  of  which  the  upper  world  knows  nothing  ;  in  parts  the 
sunshine  seems  to  melt  into  the  water,  and  the  water  to  be  liquid  sun- 
shine ;  and  th^  again,  there  are  hollows  filled  with  blackest  shade,  inky 
pools  where  the  long  undulating  braids  of  water- weed  are  lost  to  sight 
even  at  mid-day.  There  is  a  rather  old  and  quaint  paraphrase  on  the 
Twenty- third  Psalm,  written  before  the  tide  of  milk-and-water  psalmody 
had  set  in,  and  usually  sung  to  a  tone  that  echoes  the  poet's  sentiment, 
as  song-tunes  should  do.  Any  one  familiar  with  those  verses  could 
scarcely  walk  beside  the  little  stream  without  recalling  some  of  them,  for 
it  repeats  to  the  eye  the  same  pictures  of  cool  repose  that  the  verses 
whisper  to  the  ear. 

To  the  west  of  two  long  avenues  of  chesnuts-trees,  a  hundred  feet  or 
so  from  the  stream,  there  stood  a  large  and  irregularly  built  house,  with 
an  oval  lawn  before  it,  and  trim  gardens  on  either  side,  that  had  been 
lately  taken  on  lease  by  Mr.  Renshaw,  many  years  of  whose  life  had  been 
spent  in  Australia.  He  was  the  senior  trustee  of  Grace  Meadows  Ashton, 
and  he  and  his  wife  had  not  been  long  settled  in  their  English  home 
when  they  invited  Grace  Meadows  and  her  cousins  to  visit  them  at 
Deepdale. 

"  I  wonder  what  Grace  will  be  like  ?"  Mrs.  Renshaw  was  saying  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  the  young  people  were  expected.  She 
was  fat  and  rosy,  and  good  natured  ;  she  wore  ample  caps,  with  a  great 
deal  of  ribbon  stuck  about  them,  and  she  was  seldom  silent  when  she  had 
an  opportunity  of  talking. 

''  She  promised  to  be  fair  and  rather  pretty,"  Mr.  Benshaw  answered. 
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^^  Don't  you  remember  that  we  used  to  think  her  a  little  like  what  our 
Ellen  would  have  been,  if  she  had  lived  beyond  babyhood,  and  to  be  fond 
of  her  on  that  account?" 

Yes,  his  wife  must  have  recollected  that,  for  she  made  no  reply— an 
unusual  circumstance  with  her. 

"  We  must  remember  that  they  call  her  Grace  Meadows,"  Mr.  Ren- 
shaw  went  on;  "  the  other  one  is  Grace  too." 

"  I  suppose  our  Grace  has  a  much  larger  fortune  than  the  English 
Grace  can  possibly  have  ?" 

''  Oh  dear,  yes.  Ashton  was  not  able  to  leave  much,  I  understand,  but 
Grace  Meadows  is  a  great  heiress ;  her  mother  had  a  very  nice  property 
that  was  left  to  her  by  a  distant  relation,  and  although  she  had  this,  her 
father,  old  Mr.  Meadows,  left  her  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  other  child,  and  yet  the  other  was  his  only  son." 

"  What  a  shame !"  Mrs.  Renshaw  exclaimed.  "  The  son  had  offended 
him,  I  know,  but  I  forget  how." 

**  He  offended  him  twice  over — by  his  choice  of  a  profession  and  of  a 
wife.  Once  would  have  been  enough,  for  the  old  gentleman  was  a  regular 
despot,  and  he  left  all  his  money  to  his  daughter,  Grace  Meadows'  mother, 
and  not  a  farthing  to  his  son.     Both  son  and  daughter  are  dead  now." 

"  Yes,  and  the^aughter's  daughter  gets  it  all.  Did  the  son  leave  any 
chUdren?" 

'^  Only  one,  a  boy.  He  is,  of  course,  Grace  Meadows'  cousin,  but  I 
don't  think  he  has  any  acquaintance  with  her;  he  might  naturally  feel  a 
little  sore  at  the  injustice  done  to  his  father,  especially  if  he  happens  to 
be  poor,  which  is  probably  the  case.  They  managed  to  send  him  to 
Cambridge,  though,  and  he  holds  a  curacy  somewhere  in  England." 

"His  name  is  Meadows,  of  course?" 

"  Yes,  Josiah  Meadows,  after  his  father." 

"  Josiah,  what  an  ugly  name !  And  do  tell  me  aboui^race's  fortune 
(I  shall  never  remember  to  call  her  Grace  Meadows).  Will  it  be  in  her 
own  hands  as  soon  as  she  is  twenty-one  ?" 

"  Yes,  unless  she  should  marry  first.  Whenever  she  marries,  the  inte- 
rest will  be  payable  to  her  husband,  and  the  principal  will  be  settled  on 
her  children.  If  she  should  die,  leaving  a  husband  and  no  children,  the 
property  will  belong  absolutely  to  her  husband." 

"  And  poor  Josiah  will  get  none  of  it,  whatever  happens." 

"  I  hope  not,"  Mr.  Renshaw  answered,  "  because  I  hope  she  will  life 
to  enjoy  it  herself.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  will  of  old  Mr.  Meadows 
which  makes  provision  for  the  event  of  Grace  Meadows  dying  unmarried 
and  under  age;  in  that  case  her  entire  property  is  to  revert  to  Josiah." 

"What,  both  fortunes?" 

"  Yes,  for  he  would  be  the  heir-at-law  to  the  one,  and  the  other,  as  I 
tell  you,  is  to  revert  to  him  if  anything  should  happen  to  Grace  Meadows 
while  she  is  single  and  a  minor — an  event  of  which  I  should  hope  there 
is  no  probability  at  all." 

"  No,  she  is  nineteen  now,  and  a  fine  healthy  girl,  or  at  least  Mrs. 
Ashton  says  so.  But  what  an  unjust  arrangement,  to  be  sure !  It 
would  have  been  so  much  better  to  have  given  that  poor  Josiah  just  a 
little  to  live  on  comfortably,  than  to  tantalise  him  with  the  possibility  rf 
great  wealth  that  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  come  to  him." 
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"  Far  better.  Wills  are  the  most  whimsical  and  inconsistent  things  in 
the  world,"  Mr.  Renshaw  answered. 

**  She  will  be  able  to  make  a  will  herself  when  she  is  twenty-one,  I 
suppose  ?" 

^'Yes,  if  she  should- be  unmarried  when  that  time  comes.  There  is 
John,  looking  for  you  in  the  garden." 

Mrs.  Renshaw  went  out  through  glass  folding-doors  into  the  garden ; 
the  doors  opened  upon  a  grass-plot,  veiy  smooth  and  velvety,  called  the 
side-lawn,  and  planted  out  with  whimsically-shaped  beds  of  flowers. 
There  was  a  large  clump  of  evergreens  with  a  garden-seat  beneath  it,  a 
favourite  resort  of  hers,  and  there  her  son  was  looking  for  her.  He  was 
about  four  or  five-and-twenty,  tall,  and  with  a  kindly  expression  of  face 
that  he  might  have  inherited  both  from  his  father  and  his  mother.  He 
handed  her  an  open  note. 

"  The  carriage  will  be  ready  in  ten  minutes,  mother.  You  had  better 
put  on  your  bonnet  now,  if  you  want  to  meet  the  six  o'clock  down  train. 
And  look  there ;  is  it  not  provoking  that  Burford  should  ask  me  to  a 
dance  this  evening  of  all  others?  Their  house  is  the  pleasantest  in 
Derby  for  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  What  a  very  short  notice,"  Mrs.  Renshaw  observed,  looking  at  the 
note. 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know  their  ways.  They  have  friends  staying  at  the 
house,  and  most  likely  they  have  got  up  the  party  in  a  few  hours — a 
kind  of  impromptu,  you  know — but  it  will  be  pleasanter  than  any  formal 
evening  party  could  possibly  be." 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  it  is  to  be  to-night,"  she  replied. 

"  My  dear  mother,  I  never  once  thought  of  going.  Of  course  it 
would  seem  rude  to  the  Ashtons  if  I  were  to  leave  home  the  first  even- 
ing that  they  are  here;  I  will  scribble  a  line  of  apology  while  you  put 
your  bonnet  on,  and  you  can  leave  it  at  the  Burfords'  house,  on  your  way 
to  Derby  station." 

Which  Mrs.  Renshaw  agreed  to  do,  and  did. 

Punctually  at  six  o'clock  her  carriage  was  standing  before  the  entrance 
to  the  station,  and  as  she  leaned  from  the  window  she  could  hear  a  train 
puffing  on  the  line ;  the  door  opened,  and  passengers  began  to  emerge, 
showing  that  a  train  had  just  stopped  there.  '*  I  thought  the  six  train 
was  not  due  till  twelve  minutes  past,"  she  said,  talking  to  herself  for 
want  of  some  one  else  to  talk  to.  She  called  to  her  footman,  and  desired 
him  to  go  into  the  station  and  to  inquire  whether  this  was  the  six  o'clock 
down  train. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  footman  belonged  to  that  large  and  respect- 
able class  of  servants  who  go  through  life  with  one  conscientious  aim  and 
endeavour,  that  of  saving  themselves  as  much  trouble  as  possible,  so  he 
asked  the  question  of  the  first  man  he  met,  instead  of  looking  about  for  a 
railway  official.  The  man  was  in  a  hurry,  but  he  made  some  reply, 
which  the  footman  took  for  yes,  and  so  he  went  back  to  the  carriage  and 
announced  that  the  train  now  in  was  the  six  o'clock  down.  Mrs.  Ren- 
shaw accordingly  scrutinised  the  passengers,  who  were  all  obliged  to  pass 
near  her  carriage,  but  saw  none  that  could  possibly  be  taken  for  her  ex- 
pected guests.  She  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  Ashtons  had  missed 
their  train,  and  could  not  be  expected  until  the  next  day. 
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^<  I  am  so  sorry  that  you  declined  the  invitation,"  she  said  to  her  son, 
on  her  return,  "  because  you  T^ould  have  liked  to  accept  it»  and,  after  all, 
there  is  nothing  to  keep  you  at  home." 

'<  No ;  and  I  think  I  will  go  to  the  dance  in  spite  of  my  refusal,''  Jn 
replied.  '^  The  Burfords  are  not  in  the  least  formal  peo[i^,  and  I  can 
tell  them  how  it  happened,  and  that  our  own  friends  missed  their  traia 
and  cannot  come  till  to-morrow.  A  danoe  is  not  like  a  dinner-party, 
where  an  exact  number  of  people  are  invited." 

<'  No,  I  think  you  might  go,"  Mrs.  Renshaw  oonclnded,  ^and  ezphia 
when  you  get  there."  And  he  presently  set  out  for  his  friend's  hovse, 
with  the  fuU  belief  and  understanding  that  the  Ashtons  coold  not  reaoh 
Derby  until  the  following  day. 

^^  At  last !"  Grace  Meadows  exclaimed,  as  t^ey  entered  the  large  and 
handsome  station  at  Derby. 

No  one  was  there  to  meet  them,  and  the  night  was  drawing  on.  So 
now,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Were  the  travellers  to  proceed  at  once  to 
their  destination,  or  to  make  trial  of  the  ^*  good  accommodation"  ofiend 
by  the  railway  hotel  p  The  matter  was  briefly  discussed;  £obert  ^'  dida^ 
care  a  hang,"  the  twin  voted  in  favour  of  the  railway  hotel,  and  Ghnee 
Meadows  was  anxious  to  push  on  to  Deepdale  without  delay.  Finally, 
it  was  decided  that  a  fly  should  be  engaged,  and  that  they  should  thai 
complete  their  journey,  and  sleep  at  their  friend's  house. 

But  the  horse,  like  Scott's  minstrel,  was  infirm  and  old;  there  wen 
delays  on  which  they  had  not  calculated,  and  it  was  near  xnidBighthefon 
they  arrived  at  the  Eenshaws'  house,  where  all  was  dark  and  silent,  tbe 
inmates  having  evidently  gone  to  bed,  A  long  course  of  itnging  nfc  kst 
resulted  in  the  appearance  of  a  mauHservant,  who  unbarred  and  unlK>lted 
the  gates,  showed  them  the  door  by  whi^  they  were  to  be  admitted  to 
the  house,  and  abruptly  disappeared.  Then,  after  a  similar  process  of 
unbolting,  the  door  was  opened,  and  they  found  themselves  in  an  entranee- 
hall,  with  a  staircase  before  them,  and  doors  on  either  side.  Down  those 
stairs,  in  a  state  of  hospitable  fussiness,  came  a  short  and  stout  old  lady, 
dressed  in  a  rich  satin  gown,  whereof  only  two  or  tluwe  hooks  were 
fastened,  allowing  a  quantity  of  white  under-garment  to  pro4anide  liees 
and  there.     This  was  Mrs.  Renshaw. 

'^  Dear,  dear,  what  must  you  think  of  us  for  going  to  bed  ?"  sIm 
began,  puffing  and  blowing  between  her  sentences  with  a  sound  not  w^ 
like  the  snorting  of  the  distressed  engine.  ''  We'd  given  yon  np  for  die 
night,  as  you  didn't  come  by  the  six  train,  and  now  the  kitohoi  firt  ii 
sure  to  be  out ;  but  just  step  in  here,  and  I'll  soon  make  yon  eomftftr 
able."  And  she  threw  open  the  door  of  a  cozy-looking  room,  with  deep 
old-fashioned  window-seats  and  furniture,  that  locked  at  onoe  decide^ 
new  and  coquettishly  old.  (''  We  had  it  furnished  in  the  antic  style^" 
Mrs.  Renshaw  usually  explained  to  visitors.) 

Robert  remained  awkwardly  standing  on  the  door  mat,  whiie  the  iM 
girls  explained  matters  to  their  hostess,  and  begged  her  to  aUow  tiieoifte 
go  up  to  their  rooms  without  giving  any  further  troabloi  as  they  kid 
dined  and  taken  a  cup  of  tea  at  the  station.  But  to  this  Mrs.  Bensfaaw 
would  by  no  means  consent ;  if  they  would  not  have  a  fire  lig^ed,  atoH 
events  they  would  take  a  little  supper,  just  a  bit  of  fiMwl  and  a  glaa  rf 
wine — the  man  oould  manage  that  for  them  if  they  would  rather  afll 
have  a  maid  called  up — and  a  fruit  tart,  to  be  sure ;  young  people 
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always  liked  Bweets,  or  did  when  she  was  a  girl ;  and  so  the  good  old 
lady  chattered  on. 

To  satisfy  her  they  agreed  to  take  some  supper,  but  they  proceeded 
with  their  meal  as  hastily  as  possible,  knowing  that  they  were  keeping 
her  out  of  bed  at  an  unusud  hour.  Meanwhile,  her  torrent  of  small-talk 
flowed  eyenly  on,  so  that  Robert's  sullen  silence  passed  unnoticed. 

''  And  so  you  had  an  accident !  What  a  providence  that  you  escaped 
unhurt.  I  never  had  a  great  opinion  of  those  railway  trains.  And  how 
very  mudi  you  are  aUke;  but  I  should  have  known  Grace  anywhere— 
Grace  Meadows,  I  ought  to  say  now.  What  a  pretty  little  girl  you  were 
in  Australia,  and  how  fond  of  you  we  were !  Try  another  leg  of  this 
fowl,  Mr.  Robert.  Dear,  dear,  how  anxious  I  should  have  been  if  I  had 
known  that  anytiiing  was  the  matter  with  the  train." 

Just  then  a  tap  at  the  door  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  maid- 
servant, who  told  Mrs.  Renshaw  that,  having  heard  the  fly  driv«  to  the 
door,  she  had  got  up  to  see  if  she  could  be  of  any  use.  The  two  girls 
now  begged  Mrs.  Renshaw  to  retire  to  rest,  assuring  her  that  in  a  very 
few  minutes  they  would  be  in  their  rooms,  which  the  servant  would  show 
them,  and  the  good  old  lady  soon  afterwards  consented,  after  having 
kissed  them  both,  and  heartily  shaken  hands  with  Robert. 

"  Are  our  rooms  near  together  ?'*  the  twin  asked,  when  Mrs.  Renshaw 
had  finally  talked  herself  up-staics. 

*'  My  mistress  said  that  the  two  young  ladies'  rooms  were  to  be  near 
together,  miss — they  open  into  each  other — but  Mr.  Robert's  room  is 
quite  at  the  other  side  of  the  house,"  the  servant  answered. 

They  hastily  finished  their  supper,  and  said  good  night  to  Robert, 
leaving  him  still  at  the  table,  from  whence  he  was  to  be  shown  to  his 
room  by  the  man  who  had  waited  on  them  ;  they  were  then  led  up  the 
stairs  on  which  Mrs.  Renshaw  had  first  appeared,  along  a  passage,  aiid 
up  another  and  longer  flight  of  stairs,  into  a  large  and  comfortable- 
looking  bedroom,  which  opened  into  another,  also  comfortable-looking, 
but  not  so  large. 

^'  My  mistress  said  you  would  each  choose  which  of  the  two  rooms  you 
liked  best,"  the  servant  observed,  *'  and  as  this  side  of  the  house  is  rather 
k^nesome,  you  could  keep  the  door  open  between.  The  boxes  will  be 
brought  up-stairs  the  first  thing  in  the  morning;  but  perhaps  you  will 
want  some  things  out  of  them  to-night  ?" 

The  girls  toki  her  that  all  immediate  necessaries  were  contained  in  the 
travelling-bags  they  carried  in  their  hands,  which  she  proceeded  to  un- 
pack; and  presently  she  left  them,  and  once  more  silence  and  darkness 
settled  down  upon  the  house. 

But  not  for  long. 

In  relating  the  succeeding  events  of  that  night,  we  must  follow  the 
experiences  of  Robert,  who  deliberately  finished  his  supper,  and  emptied 
m  bottle  of  wine  after  his  sister  and  cousin  had  left  hun.  But  Robert 
was  particularly  well  seasoned  to  indulgences  of  that  kind,  and  was  per* 
fectly  sober  when  he  followed  the  footman  to  a  room  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house  to  those  allotted  to  the  two  girls.  He  went  to  bed,  and  to 
ede^,  and  was  roused  by  a  sudden  cry  of  alarm,  after  which,  being  fairly 
mwaike,  he  perceived  a  strong  red  light  reflected  upon  the  two  windows  of 
bis  room,  and  was  at  once  aware  that  there  must  be  a  fire  in  his  inuae- 
diate  irietiiity.     He  rose  at  ooce,  and  opened  his  door,  but  the>6tairs  <m 
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which  it  looked  were  dark  and  silent ;  still  he  heard,  i^s  in  the  distance,  a 
confused  mingling  of  yoices,  and  now  and  then  a  cry  of  distress.  As  he 
perceived  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  leaving  the  house,  should 
ne  be  so  inclined,  by  a  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  stairs  down 
which  he  had  just  looked,  he  returned  to  his  room,  and  took  a  survey  of 
the  night  from  one  of  the  windows.  He  found  that  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house,  which  was  partly  hidden  from  his  sight  by  an  angle  of  the 
building,  there  was  a  red  and  lurid  mass  of  flame,  so  he  was  quite  sure 
that  one  portion  of  the  building  must  be  on  fire.  He  began  to  dress 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  was  making  his  way  down  the  stairs, 
when  he  suddenly  encountered  the  servant  who  had  shown  him  to  his 
room. 

**  I  was  coming  to  wake  you,  sir,"  the  man  began ;  "  this  wing  of  the 
house  is  safe  now,  but  we  don't  know  how  soon  it  may  catch  fire.  Mr. 
John  Renshaw  has  been  gone  a  long  time  for  the  engines,  and  every 
minute  seems  like  an  hour  till  they  get  here." 

"  How  did  the  fire  happen  ?"  Robert  asked. 

"  Well,  sir,  nobody  knows,  exactly ;  but  it's  most  likely  that  some  of 
the  servants  was  woke  up  with  hearing  the  company  arrive  so  late,  and 
they  lighted  candles  and  listened  a  bit,  and  perhaps  found  they  wasn't 
wanted,  and  went  off  to  sleep  again,  leaving  the  candles  lighted,  and  no 
proper  care  took  of  them,  l^hat  seems  little  enough  cause  for  a  great 
fire  like  this ;  but  I  found  a  lighted  candle  myself  stuck  right  against 
the  wall  leading  from  the  housekeeper's  rooms,  and  the  wall  is  nothing 
but  canvas  papered  over." 

Talking  thus,  the  man  led  the  way  into  the  open  air,  and  presently 
Robert  found  himself  in  the  stable-yard,  looking  up  to  a  dark  mass  of 
building,  one-fourth  of  which  was  wrapped  in  wreaths  of  curling  smoke, 
through  which  long  tongues  of  fire  flickered  from  time  to  time,  and  then 
burst  out  triumphantly.  Cold  and  callous  as  he  was,  Robert's  first 
thought  was  for  his  sister  and  his  cousin. 

"  Where  are  the  Miss  Ashtons'  rooms  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Right  in  the  burning  wing,  sir ;  but  the  young  ladies  are  safe  enough, 
for  as  soon  as  ever  master  knew  of  it,  he  and  the  gardener  went  up  the 
west  staircase  to  their  rooms,  and  got  them  safely  out;  so  the  upper 
housemaid  told  me,  and  there  she  is,  sir."  And  he  pointed  to  a  gronp 
of  figures  in  the  court-yard,  only  separated  from  them  by  a  wicket-gate. 

"  Where  are  the  Miss  Ashtons  ?"  Robert  asked,  eagerly. 

One  of  the  women  as  eagerly  replied : 

"  Safe,  please  God,  sir.  The  fire  broke  out  right  under  their  rooms, 
but  master  and  the  gardener  brought  them  down  over  the  roof  of  the 
laundry.     Oh,  look  there  1" 

It  was  a  volume  of  flame  that  burst  at  the  same  moment  from  two 
upper  windows  in  the  west  wing;  the  court-yard  was  lighted  by  a 
strange  and  supernatural-looking  glare,  the  dogs  howled  dismally,  and 
the  faces  of  the  spectators  looked  ghastly  to  each  other.  Where — where 
were  the  engines  ?  Not  far  off^,  for  a  distant  rumble  on  the  high  road 
bad  increased  to  a  strong  steady  rattle,  through  which  the  feet  of  the 
galloping  horses  could  be  heard  plainly.  The '  stable  gates  were  thrown 
open.  Robert  heard  on  every  side  exclamations  of  thankfulness  that 
there  was  plenty  of  water  at  hand,  and  then  he  heard  some  one  giving 
orders  in  the  tone  of  one  accustomed  to  be  obeyed.     A  dot^d  of  emoke 
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swept  down  upon  him,  but  not  before  he  had  made  his  way  to  the  spot 
on  which  Mr.  Ren^haw  was  standing. 

"  Where  are  the  Miss  Ashtons  ?"  he  asked  again. 
A  cheery  voice  answered  him : 

'^  In  Parkins'  cottage,  quite  safe,  thank  God,  but  stunned  and  frightened, 
and  no  wonder.  We  thought  of  them  first,  and  Parkins  and  I  got  them 
down  over  the  roof  of  the  laundry ;  my  wife  is  with  them  now.  It's  a 
question  of  property,  not  of  life.  That's  right,  work  away.  Give  me 
hold  of  that  carpet,  will  you?" 

And  now  the  hose  was  raised  and  adjusted.  There  was  no  want  of 
water,  but  it  seemed  to  the  spectators  to  have  very  little  power  over  the 
flames ;  and  one  voice  after  another  declared  that  the  east  wing  would 
be  saved,  but  that  the  west  wing  was  doomed.  It  was  a  sight  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Robert  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  large  stable- 
yard,  not  at  all  near  the  fire,  and  yet  the  heat  was  overpowering,  and 
the  windows  of  the  stables  and  coach-house  had  flown  into  thousands  of 
fragments  long  ago.  Fortunately  the  night  was  very  still,  and  the  little 
wind  that  was  stirring  carried  the  smoke  westward,  over  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  away  from  the  east  side  of  the  building,  which  the  men  were 
now  almost  confident  of  saving.  The  day  was  just  breaking,  and  the 
cool  untroubled  light  made  the  scene  on  which  it  dawned  look  yet  more 
wild  and  terrible.  A  black  and  smouldering  heap  of  ruins  marked  the 
spot  where  the  laundry  and  servants'  hall  had  stood,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  building,  and  far  above  it  rose,  black  and  gaunt,  a 
ruined  wall,  with  great  gaps  in  the  brickwork,  through  which  issued 
dense  clouds  of  smoke,  but  no  fire.  Suddenly  a  column  of  the  lead* 
coloured  smoke,  that  the  fireman  dreads,  rose  straight  up  from  the  roof, 
at  right  angles  with  this  wall,  and  here  the  irregularly»built  house  was 
only  two  stories  high,  so  that  it  was  more  easy  to  control  the  fire.  But 
before  a  full  stream  of  water  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  that  ominous 
mass  of  smoke,  its  tint  had  become  lighter,  lighter  still,  and  a  broad  sheet 
of  flame  had  burst  through  it,  with  a  sound  that  prevailed  even  over  the 
Babel  of  voices  below.  The  cool  grey  sky  looked  red  and  ang^  over- 
head, the  little  vaporous  clouds  were  dappled  with  crimson,  red,  and 
rose-colour ;  and  again  a  glare  of  strange  light  fell  upon  the  court-yard 
dnd  the  park  beyond  it,  and  a  mass  of  shadow  that  was  still  more  strange 
slanted  here  and  there  across  the  scene. 

Robert  was  pushed  towards  the  fire  by  the  hasty  movements  of  some 
persons  near  him  ;  he  understood  that  fresh  efforts  were  about  to  be 
made,  but  he  heard  nothing  distinct  or  intelligible,  only  meaningless 
shouts  and  exclamations.  Soon,  but  not  soon  enough,  the  engines  were 
at  work  exactly  over  the  spot  where  the  fire  had  broken  out  with  renewed 
vigour,  and  now  a  volume  of  water  descended  upon  the  sheet  of  fire. 
Then  came  the  sound,  utterly  indescribable,  but  remembered  for  life  by 
those  who  have  once  heard  and  seen  the  two  great  powers  at  war ;  ^ret 
a  moment,  and  the  whole  building  had  disappeared  in  great  white 
billows  of  steam,  but  almost  at  the  same  instant  a  fresh  burst  of  flame 
unrolled  itself  high  up  above  the  roof,  and  a  slight  current  of  air  carried  it 
on  for  a  moment,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  flag  shaken  out  upon 
the  wind.  Down  came  the  water  again  in  a  steady  torrent,  and  this 
time  a  shower  of  burning  splinters  were  whirled  upwi^,  and  the  smoke, 
black  smoke  now,  rose  up  like  the  trunk  of  a  gigantic  tree,  and  spread 
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out  into  a  dense  black  clond  overhead.  Jast  a  moment  aftervmrds  there 
was  a  rumbling  noise,  a  shout,  a  scramble ;  through  the  smoke  that  filled 
up  eyes,  and  ears,  and  nostrils,  some  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  threaten- 
ing mass  that  toppled  overhead  ;  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  court- 
yard, but  yet,  as  the  spectators  ran  back  to  the  farther  extremity,  some 
were  pushed  down  and  trampled  upon,  and  Robert  was  among  the 
number.  They  were  only  beginning  to  push  and  struggle  when  the 
crash  came,  and  the  high  wall  descended  with  a  sound  like  the  roar  of 
cannon,  followed  by  a  rattling  noise  that  lasted  nearly  a  minute.  It  did 
not,  however,  fall  upon  the  stable-yard,  but  upon  the  flaming  rafters  one 
story  lower  than  the  wall  itself,  the  stronghold  of  the  fire,  which  it 
helped  to  smother,  and  finally  to  extinguish.  The  engines  continued  to 
play  upon  the  smouldering  mass,  and  upon  the  uninjured  portion  of  the 
building,  but  no  immediate  alarm  from  fire  was  felt  by  the  more  expe- 
rienced observers,  though  an  unceasing  watch  was  kept  up  for  four  days 
and  nights.  The  falling  wall  had  crushed  out  the  fire.  The  east  wing 
of  the  house  was  found  to  be  much  injured  by  water,  and  some  parts  of 
the  masonry  were  thought  to  be  unsafe,  so  that  only  about  a  third  part 
of  the  bouse  could  for  the  present  be  considered  habitable. 

IL 

KNOWING  THE  WOBST. 

When  once  the  crowd  of  servants  and  neighbours  assembled  in  the 
stable-yard  could  see  with  their  own  eyes  that  they  were  safe,  and  that 
the  wall  had  fallen,  but  not  on  them,  or  even  in  the  direction  of  the  place 
where  they  stood,  they  began  to  be  ashamed  of  their  panic-stniBken 
retreat,  and  to  hope  that  no  one  had  been  hurt  in  that  seifirii  scrambie 
for  safety.  Some  who  had  been  pushed  down  were  alread3%>n  their  fetk 
again,  and  others  who  had  been  trampled  upon  and  really  hurt  were 
quickly  assisted  to  rise.  Only  one  was  £c»und  to  be  insensble  and  m- 
capable  of  moving,  and  that  one  was  Robert  Ashton,  who  had  receiTed 
injuries  about  the  head  and  chest  that  deprived  him  for  the  time  of  wosnt 
and  consciousness.  One  of  the  servants,  without  waiting  for  orders,  set 
off  in  quest  of  the  nearest  doctor,  and  it  was  hastily  suggested  that  he 
should  be  taken  into  the  house,  to  one  of  the  safest  and  least  injored 
rooms,  until  help  and  assistance  could  be  procured;  a  sofa^  that  had  been 
dragged  out  of  the  house  with  other  furniture,  was  standmg  dose  at 
hand,  and  on  this  they  quickly  laid  him,  and  proceeded  to  carrrhimthns 
round  the  house  to  tlie  dining-room,  which  opened  upon  the  lawn,  and 
had  just  been  pronounced  by  the  firemen  to  be  perfectly  faSm^  at  all 
events  for  the  present 

The  movement,  and  the  current  of  air  whida  now  blew  upoa  h«  &o^ 
aroused  Robert,  whose  injuries  were  by  no  means  serious,  and  he  heeame 
at  first  indistinctly  aiware  of  the  murmur  of  voioes,  and  gradually  eon* 
sdous  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  that  he  heard. 

"A  bad  job  if  he's  killed,"  he  heaird  some  one  say;  **  he's  just  coai* 
in  for  it  as  if  it  was  to  be,  fi>r  he  only  got  here  late  last  uighf 

''  Him  and  two  young  ladies,  wasn't  it?''  another  adced  \  ^ue  Aej 
safe,  I  wonder  ?" 
^<  Oh  yes,  safe  enough ;  bat  they  do  say  as  the  ander4ioaflBniAid  ii 

BUStiDg." 
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Mr.  Renshaw,  who  had  been  helping  to  ^ag  away  a^  carpet,  now  called 
out : 

"  Why,  what  have  you  got  there?     Somebody  hurt,  eh  ?*' 

The  men  pat  down  the  sofa. 

"  There  was  a  bit  of  a  scramble  over  our  way  when  the  wall  fell,  sir, 
and  the  young  gentleman  that  come  here  kst  night  got  pushed  orer. 
We  hope  he's  not  much  hurt,  sir." 

"  Why,  where  were  you?" 

"  In  the  stable-yard,  sir." 

"  Near  the  great  gates?" 

"Not  far  off  of 'era,  sir.'' 

"  Why,  you  were  safe  enough;  the  wall  couldn't  have  reached  nearly 
so  hx,  even  if  it  had  fallen  in  that  direction." 

"  No,  sir,  no  more  it  couldn't  when  you  come  to  think  of  it ;  but  there 
wasn't  time  to  measure  distances  just  then." 

"  Well,  has  anybody  gone  for  a  doctor  ?  That's  right,  I  hope  he's  only 
stunned  ;  I  was  just  thinking  how  lucky  it  was  that  we  had  only  three 
visitors  in  the  house,  and  that  they  were  safe." 

"  Father,  don't  be  too  sure  about  the  Miss  Ash  tons,"  said  a  voiee  close 
beside  the  last  speaker.  "  I  am  trying  now  to  find  out  whether  they  are 
both  safe." 

"  Safe?  Didn't  I  carry  one  of  them  down  myself,  and  Parkins  the 
other,  right  over  the  roof  of  the  laundry  ?  When  we  got  to  the  ground, 
I  gave  the  one  I  was  carrying  to  Parkins'  son,  who  was^  coming  to  help 
XM^  and  told  him  to  see  them  both  safe  in  the  lodge,  while  I  went  to  tett 
the  missis  it  was  all  right.  Of  course  they're  safe— every  one  is  safe  ; 
yoahoren't  heard  of  any  one  being  missed,  haTe  you?" 

'^  I  did  hesur  that  the  under-housemaid  had  not  been  seen,  nr,"  said 
0110  of  the  men. 

"  What,  Martha  Bligh !  God  bless  my  soul !  Here,  get  some  more 
piUows,  aod  raise  that  lad's  head  a  little  higher,  while  I  go  and  inquire 
about  her." 

^She  18  safe,  father,"  repeated  the  saoae  voice  that  had  already 
spoken.;  ^  I  saw  her  and  spoke  to  her  not  five  minutes  ago." 

"  Safe,  ah,  to  be  sure  she  is,  all  safe.  What  a  confounded  time  that 
doctor  takes  to  come  this  little  ^stance !" 

^  But  you  don't  aek  me  where  I  saw  her,"  parsned  the  former  speaker; 
"  it  was  at  the  lodge,  where  Parkins  lives." 

^^  Wi&  your  mother  and  the  Miaa  Ashtons,.  then?" 
.    ^  With  my  mother  and  one  of  the  Miss  Asfatons." 

"Wa^T?" 

''  I^d  you  see  the  fece  of  dse  girl  you  caziied  over  the  roof  of  the 
laundry  ?     TeH  me  tiiat." 

^  No,  how  could  I  ?  It  waff  kazd  work  to  get  to  the  passage  outside 
iluir  roomsr  The  rooms  themsdves  mast  have  been  uninhabitable  for 
some  minutes  before  that.  There  ^y  were  on  tiie  matting,  that  waa 
scorched  and  shrivelled  beneath  them,  two  white  bundles^  but  they  were 
alive.     They  moved  and  gasped  as  we  got  out  iDto  the  air." 

"  Yes,  they  were  alive,  but  one  of  them  was  Maeika  Bligh  /" 

'*  God  Mess  my  soul !     Then  the  other "* 

<<  The  ether  was  Grace  Meadows  Ashton.  'Hy  moAer  is  eryiag  over 
her  at  Ae  lodge  at  this  momeiit." 
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"  And  Miss  Ashton  ?     This  young  man's  sister  ?*' 

There  was  a  pause ;  Robert's  eyes  were  closed,  and  he  did  not  see  the 
looks  of  consternation  that  passed  from  face  to  face. 

**  I  told  my  mother  there  might  be  some  hope ;  she  seemed  to  take 
the  worst  possible  view  of  the  matter,  but  the  stables  and  outhouses  are 
all  full  of  people,  I  may  find  her  safe  among  them." 

**  My  boy" — ^the  cheery  voice  was  low  and  quavering  now — *'  there  was 
only  one  way  of  escape  from  those  rooms ;  had  she  taken  that,  I  must 

have  found  her,  unless  indeed "     He  was  wondering  whether  Grace 

Ashton  could  have  escaped  before  he  had  gone  in  search  of  the  two 
girls. 

^'  It  was  not  possible  to  get  into  even  the  first  room  ?" 

"  It  might  have  been  possible — at  all  events,  we  would  have  tried, 
Parkins  and  I — but  seeing  the  two  girls  in  the  passage  we  did  not  at- 
tempt  it;  we  each  snatched  up  one,  and  I  forced  open  the  passage 
window,  and  got  out  upon  the  roof  of  the  laundry." 

"  Which  way  did  you  get  to  the  passage  ?" 

"  By  the  stairs,  of  course." 

"  And  could  you  not  go  down  the  same  way  ?" 

''  We  might  have  done  so ;  the  stairs  were  not  on  fire,  but  the  smoke 
was  blinding,  suffocating,  insupportable,  and  I  made  for  the  nearest  way 
into  the  air.  I  hope — I  can't  believe— who's  this  coming  through  the 
shrubbery  ?" 

It  proved  to  be  the  doctor  approaching  with  one  of  the  servants,  who 
had  set  off  in  quest  of  him,  when  it  was  found  that  Robert  had  been 
injured  in  the  retreat  of  the  crowd. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  occasion  of  our  meeting,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Rea- 
shaw,  '^  but  matters  might  have  been  much  worse  than  they  are.  I  hear 
that  there  has  been  no  loss  of  life,  and  that  the  fire  is  checked.  Is  this 
gentleman  my  patient  ?" 

"Yes,  I — I  irmt  there  has  been  no  loss  of  life,"  Mr.  Benshaw re- 
peated, fervently. 

"  Oh  no,"  the  doctor  answered,  misunderstanding  him ;  "  he  is  aliYe, 
and,  we  will  hope,  not  seriously  hurt.  Consciousness  has  returned,  yon 
see.     Have  you  any  brandy  at  hand  ?" 

The  remedy  was  soon  procured,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Robert  sat  ap, 
and  declared  that  he  had  only  been  bruised  and  stunned,  and  that  he  £Jt 
able  to  walk  about. 

*<  There  has  been  a  shock  to  the  system,"  the  doctor  pronounced,  "  and 
an  injury  just  above  the  right  temple,  with  others,  probably,  that  yon 
have  not  yet  become  aware  of.  I  should  advise  you  to  lie  down,  at  least 
for  the  present,  and  to  attempt  no  exertion  for  some  hours  to  come." 

But  Robert  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  disregarding  this  advice ;  he  felt, 
too,  that  he  had  received  no  serious  injury,  and  he  persisted  in  getting 
up  from  the  sofa  and  walking  about  the  lawn.  He  asked  for  Mr.  Ren- 
shaw,  who  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  as  he  had  hurried  away  after  hearing 
the  favourable  opinion  of  the  doctor ;  but  a  young  man  stepped  forward, 
and,  in  the  voice  to  which  Robert  had  already  been  listening,  introdaced 
himself  as  John  Renshaw. 

"  It's  a  strange  scene  for  us  to  meet  in,"  he  said,  looking  round  at 
ihe  trampled  flower-beds,  the  lawn  strewed  over  with  foroiture,  and  the 
blackened,  smoke-grimed  faces  on  which  the  morning  light  now  shonei 
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"  Yes,  very,*'  Robert  assented ;  "  are  my  sister  and  my  cousin  safe  ?" 

"  We — we  hope — but  we  fear,"  John  Renshaw  answered.  "  Look 
here,  Ashton,  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know,  and  before  many  minutes  are  over 
we  shall  be  certain  one  way  or  the  other.  I  was  at  a  dance  last  night, 
at  a  friend's  house  in  Derby;  I  got  a  lift  a  good  part  of  the  way  home, 
and  I  was  just  feeling  for  the  latch-key  of  the  side-door,  as  I  turned  the 
comer  of  the  road,  when  all  at  once  I  saw  a  glare  of  fire  coming  from 
the  window  of  the  library,  right  under  the  Miss  Ashtons'  rooms.  You 
see,  I  thought  that  those  rooms  were  empty,  because  my  mother  had  been 
to  meet  the  train  that  you  should  have  come  by,  and  had  found  that  you 
could  not  come  till  to-morrow — to-day,  I  mean — at  least,  she  told  me  so, 
but  there  must  have  been  some  horrible  mistake,  for  the  Miss  Ashtons 
were  in  those  rooms  at  that  very  time,  and  I,  knowing  nothing  of  this,  ran 
to  wake  my  father  and  mother  and  the  servants,  and  then,  feeling  sure  that 
all  the  lives  were  safe,  I  saddled  a  horse  and  galloped  off  to  Derby  for 
the  engines.  After  I  had  got  back,  and  while  the  fire  was  being  checked, 
I  heard  that  you  and  the  Miss  Ashtons  had  arrived  late  at  night,  and 
that  my  father  and  Parkins  had  saved  the  two  young  ladies,  who  were  at 
the  lodge,  and  that  you  were  safe  also.  Then  I  heard  that  Martha,  the 
under-housemaid,  was  missing,  and  on  going  to  the  lodge  I  found  Martha 
there,  with  one  of  the  Miss  Ashtons  and  my  mother." 

"  Which  one  ?" 

"  Your  cousin.  Miss  Meadows  Ashton." 

"  Then  my  sister " 

"  Oh,  we  must  hope,  we  must  hope.  How  frightfully  unlucky  I  was 
not  to  know  that  they  were  here  I  See,  here  comes  my  father;  he  has 
been  making  inquiries  in  the  outhouses,  and  everywhere." 

But  Robert,  albeit  not  much  given  to  observe  expressions,  knew  at 
once  from  the  look  on  Mr.  Renshaw's  face  that  his  inquiries  had  confirmed 
his  fears. 

"  May  I  see  my  cousin  ?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 

"  My  dear  boy — I  can't  tell  you — how  shocked  and  distressed — at  the 
doubt,  you  know,  for  we  hope — we  must  hope,  you  know  1" 

Thus  breathless  and  incoherent  was  the  g^od  man,  for  the  hope  of 
which  he  spoke  had  died  out  of  his  own  heart. 

"  You  have  not  found  my  sister  ?" 

"  Not  yet— not  yet^  you  know,"  with  emphasis ;  "  but  we  may — that 
is,  we  shall,  of  course,  if  she  is  anywhere  about,  and  she  must  be ;  there 
were  ways  of  escape  ;  she  may  be  in  a  hundred  places ;  she  is  sure  to 
be  all  right.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  poor  young  thing !  poor  fellow,  poor 
fellow!" 

'^I  am  very  anxious  to  see  my  cousin,"  Robert  interrupted; 
"may  I?" 

"  Better  not — better  not  yet.  She  is  in  no  state  to  see  any  one  but 
the  doctor;  he  is  with  her  now." 

"  But  I  must  see  her,"  Robert  persisted.     "  Where  is  she  ?" 

"  In  the  lodge ;  you  can  see  it  down  there,  between  the  trees ;  but 
don't  go — at  least,  not  yet." 

But  Robert  was  already  on  his  way  towards  the  little  cottage,  near  the 
entrance  into  the  shrubbery,  that  Mr.  Renshaw  had  pointed  out. 

"  A  terrible  business ;  he  bears  it  like  a  man,"  John  Renshaw  ob- 
served, as  they  stood  looking  after  him. 
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"  Awful,  awful !"  his  father  answered,  in  reply  to  his  first  words;  "  I 
never  felt  anything  like  it,  John,  since  my  first  child  was  taken  from  me 
out  there" — indicating  Australia  by  a  movement  of  his  head — "  neves. 
To  think  that  she  should  have  left  her  home  well  and  strong  only 
yesterday,  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  come  to  my  house  to  die  that 
dreadful  death !  For  I  know  what  it  is,  John ;  I  felt  it  myself  when  the 
smoke  got  hold  of  me  up  there." 

"  You  don't  think  there's  any  hope?" 

'^  I  fear  not.    You  say  you  saw  Martha  at  the  lodge  ?" 

"Yes."- 

«  How  was  she?     Able  to  talk  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  she  was  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  talking  to  Mrs.  Parkins,  who 
was  getting  her  some  tea.  My  mother  was  in  the  inside  room  with  Miss 
Ashton,  who  was  very  ill,  they  said.  She  had  found  out  in  some  way 
that  her  cousin  was  supposed  to  be  lost." 

"  Poor  thing !     Poor  thing  I" 

"  Yes.  After  all,  it  is  worse  for  the  survivor :  the  actual  su&riog 
would  be  brief." 

'*  Oh,  you  don't  know  ;  you  weren't  in  it  as  I  was.  But  I  want  to  see 
Martha,  and  to  hear  her  account,  if  she  is  well  enough  to  give  it^  and  then 
we  shall  feel  more  certain  about  the  fate  of  that  poor  girl." 

And  they  followed  Robert,  who  was  by  this  time  at  the  door  of  the 
lodge.     The  doctor  was  coming  out,  and  Uiey  met  upon  the  threshold. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  will  not  take  my  advice,"  he  said,  gravely,  to 
Kobert ;  "it  would  be  better  for  you  to  try  to  sleep  for  a  while — ^for 
many  reasons.  Let  me,  at  all  events,  dissuade  you  from  g^ing  in  here." 
For  he  did  not  know  that  Robert  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
terrible  doubt  that  was  fast  growing  into  a  certainty. 

"  I  must  g^  in.     I  must  see  my  cousin  directly." 

His  cousin.  As  he  only  mentioned  her,  he  perhaps  knew  that  his  sister 
was  missing. 

"  Are  you  aware ^,"  the  doctor  began,  gently,  before  he  allowed 

him  to  go  in. 

"  I  know  that  my  sister  is  de^d.  Make  room  for  me  to  pass,  if  joa 
please." 

This  time  the  doctor  allowed  him  to  pass  at  once,  and  observed  to  Mr. 
Renshaw  and  his  son,  whom  he  met  in  another  minute : 

"  A  very  singular  young  man,  that ;  devoid  of  the  natural  sympathies 
one  would  say." 

"Oh  no,  don't  judge  him  so,"  Mr.  Renshaw  remonstrated.  **  He  can- 
not realise  it  yet ;  I  can't  myself.     How  are  your  patients  ?" 

The  doctor  thought  that  Rx>bert  realised  it  with  remarkable  distinctness. 

"  Miss  Ashton  is  in  great  distress  of  mind,"  he  answered.  *'  She  has 
sustained  a  dreadful  shock,  but  I  trust  that  with  care  and  perfect  quiet 
she  will  recover." 

"And  Martha?" 

"  Martha  is  g^etting  well.  There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her  ex- 
cept fright  and  want  of  air." 

"  We  want  to  see  her,  and  to  hear  her  account." 

"  She  gives  it  very  clearly,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  leaves  no 
room  for  hope.  Please  not  to  make  any  noise  that  can  be  heard  in  the 
inner  room."     And  with  this  caution  the  doctor  left  them* 
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They  tapped  gently  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Renshaw, 
her  eyes  red  and  swollen  with  weeping. 

"  I've  been  trying  to  comfort  her,  poor  lamb,"  she  said.  "  But  what's 
the  use  ?  Only  time  can  do  it — time  and  submission  to  God's  will — I 
know  that  by  myself.  Not  that  I  ever  had  to  bear  anything  so  bad  as 
this." 

"  Is  Mr.  Ashton  with  her  now  ?"  her  husband  asked. 

"  Yes,  he  forced  his  way  in,  and  said  that  he  must  speak  to  her  alone, 
and  that  I  must  go  out  till  he  called  me.  I  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  him^ 
although  the  doctor  did  say  that  she  was  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  pos^ble. 
He  is  her  cousin,  you  know,  almost  like  her  brother,  and  we  are  but 
strangers  to  her,  poor  dear." 

"  Yes,  you  could  not  well  prevent  him  from  seeing  her.  It  must  be  a 
fearful  shock  to  them  both.  I  want  to  speak  to  Martha.  Ah !  there  she 
is.     How  do  you  feel  now,  Martha?" 

She  was  a  pretty  country  girl,  oddly  dressed  in  some  antiquated 
garments  of  Mrs.  Parkins'  providing,  and  wearing  also  a  blanket,  shawl- 
wise. 

^'  Quite  well  now,  thank  you,  sir.  And  thank  you,  sir,  a  thousand  times 
for  getting  me  out  of  that  dreadful  place." 

She  shuddered  visibly  at  the  recollection. 

^'  I  am  thankful  for  your  escape.  And  now  tell  me  the  exact  particulars 
of  it,  and  how  you  came  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  house." 

'*  I  went  to  bed  at  half-past  ten,  sir.  I  sleep  in  the  little  room  over 
the  pantry,  quite  away  from  where  the  fire  was,  and  I  was  woke  out  of 
my  sleep  by  the  unbolting  and  unbarring  of  the  hall  door  when  the  com- 
pany came  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  got  up  because  I  thought  that 
some  one  would  be  wanted  to  wait  on  the  ladies,  and  show  them  to  their 
rooms.  Missis  was  with  them  when  I  came  down-stairs,  but  before  long 
they  persuaded  her  to  go  back  to  bed,  and  then  they  made  great  haste  to 
finish  their  supper  and  go  up-stairs  themselves.  I  went  with  them  and 
showed  them  their  rooms,  leaving  the  gentleman  that  came  with  them 
still  at  the  supper-table.  They  wanted  no  waiting  on ;  they  could 
manage  for  themselves,  they  said,  and  all  the  things  that  they  wanted 
for  the  night  were  in  their  travelling-bags,  so  their  boxes  could  stay 
down-stairs  till  the  morning.  I  wished  them  good  night,  and  went 
down  again.  As  I  passed  the  other  servants'  rooms,  I  saw  that  some  of 
them  had  lighted  candles,  and  some  were  awake,  and  others  were  only 
half  awake.  I  called  to  them  that  I  had  done  all  that  was  wanted,  and 
that  they  could  go  to  sleep  again,  and  then  I  went  to  bed  myself.  I  was 
woke  up  by  the  cook,  who  told  me  that  their  side  of  the  house  was  on 
fire,  and  that  the  smoke  was  rolling  through.  She  was  in  a  dreadful 
fright,  and  could  hardly  speak  plain,  but  I  think  she  said  that  Mr.  John 
had  found  out  the  fire,  and  had  gone  for  the  engines.  I  ran  out  on  the 
landing,  but  it  was  all  dark.  I  pushed  open  the  lobby  door,  and  a  burst 
of  smoke  came  right  in  my  face  and  took  my  breath  away.  I  thought  of 
the  young  ladies  the  first  thing,  and  I  called  to  some  of  the  servants  that 
I  heard  in  the  hall,  but  they  were  all  talking  together,  and  making  such 
a  noise  that  they  did  not  heed  me.  I  ran  round  to  the  other  door  of  the 
lobby,  and  I  found  that  the  smoke  was  not  near  so  bad  that  side,  so  I 
went  in,  and  up  the  stairs  leading  to  the  young  ladies'  rooms,  calling  to 
them  as  I  went.    About  half  way  up,  a  great  roll  of  smoke  came  pour- 
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ing  down,  and  I  went  on  my  knees  and  wrapped  my  face  in  my  night- 
gown. Even  then  it  choked  me,  but  the  moment  the  worst  was  over  I 
struggled  up  the  rest  of  the  stairs,  and  to  the  door  of  the  outside  room. 
The  floor  of  the  passage  burnt  my  feet,  though  I  had  slipped  on  my 
shoes,  the  door  was  shut,  and  the  smoke  was  coming  out  on  the  stairs 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall  high  up.  I  held  my  breath  and  tried  the 
door ;  it  opened,  and  the  smoke  that  came  out  drove  me  with  it  against 
the  passage  wall.  The  wall  was  hot,  sir,  like  the  side  of  an  oven.  After 
that  I  well  remember  making  a  rush  into  the  room,  only  the  first  room, 
sir — the  second  was  impossible — and  the  first  thing  I  came  to  was  the 
bed,  which  stood  near  the  door,  and  one  of  the  young  ladies  was  in  it.  I 
can  remember  thinking  by  the  feel  that  I  had  got  hold  of  a  corpse,  but 
still  I  dragged  it  out  with  me  into  the  passage,  and  then  I  only  re- 
member a  dreadful  struggle  for  breath,  and  a  noise  in  my  ears  like  the 
roaring  of  the  sea,  and  nothing  more  till  the  air  was  blowing  in  my 
face,  and  I  heard  you  say,  '  This  one  is  alive,  at  any  rate ;'  and  then 
Parkins  said  something  about  his  one  being  dead,  he  was  afraid,  but 
the  next  minute  he  said  she  was  alive  too.  Then  some  one  took 
me  from  you— Parkins'  son  it  was,  sir — and  carried  me  in  here.'* 

''  Have  you  seen  the  Miss  Ashton  who  was  saved,  since  you  have  been 
here?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is  Miss  Meadows  Ashton." 

"  And  the  other  young  lady  ?" 

Martha  shook  her  head. 

*^  She  was  sleeping  in  the  inside  room,  sir,  just  over  where  the  fire 
most  have  begun.  Miss  Meadows  Ashton  says  she  had  no  sense  or 
feeling  of  any  kind,  from  the  time  she  went  to  sleep  till  Parkins  was 
throwing  water  in  her  face  out  in  the  garden;  then  she  woke  up,  feeling 
ill  and  su£Fbcated.  They  were  tired  out  with  their  journey,  sir,  and  wi(£ 
being  up  late,  and  the  smoke  came  when  they  were  asleep,  and  took 
away  their  senses." 

''  Yes,  it  must  have  been  so.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  of.  That  horrible 
smoke !     You  did  your  best,  Martha,  like  a  brave  g^rl  as  you  were." 

"  It  was  a  poor  best,  sir.  I  should  have  only  lost  my  own  life,  in- 
stead of  saving  another,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  and  Parkins." 

'^  He  is  staying  too  long  in  there  with  her,  Mrs.  Renshaw  anxiously 
observed.     '*  Shall  I  call  to  him  to  come  out  ?" 

"  No,"  her  husband  decided ;  "  we  know  the  worst  now,  and  it  is 
better  to  leave  them  alone.     God  help  them  both  !" 


III. 

WHAT  WAS  THB  PROMISE? 

Mrs.  Parkins'  inner  room  was  very  small,  and  its  only  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a  bed  and  a  chair,  the  bedstead  being  one  of  those  ingenious 
contrivances  that  turn  into  a  fictitious  chest  of  drawers  in  the  daytime ; 
at  present  it  was  doing  duty  as  a  bed,  and  the  little  room  was  quite  ^^ 
up.  There  was  a  narrow  casement  window  that  opened  like  a  door,  and 
this  had  been  thrown  open  at  first,  to  give  as  much  air  as  possible  to  the 
half-suffocated  patient  who  had  been  laid  upon  the  bed,  but  as  she  re- 
vived she  held  up  her  hands  to  exclude  the  light.     She  awoke  from  a 
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sleep  that  had  well-nigh  merged  into  death,  only  to  gather,  from  the  first 
words  she  heard,  the  knowledge  of  a  dreadful  blow  that  had  fallen  on  her 
heart  and  life ;  her  first  eager  questions  had  wrung  the  truth  from  un- 
willing lips,  for  Mrs.  Kenshaw  had  rightly  judged  that  it  would  be  cruel 
kindness  to  deceive  her.  She  had  herself  understood  that  there  could  be 
no  hope  for  Grace  Ashton,  when,  on  hurrying  to  the  lodge  where  the 
two  girls  were  said  to  have  been  taken,  she  found  Martha  Bligh,  then 
rapidly  recovering,  and  heard  her  account  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  been  saved.  And  as  Grace  Meadows  received  that  dreadful  know- 
ledge, she  strove  to  rise  and  stand,  with  some  idea  that  it  might  not  be 
too  late  to  do  something  for  her  cousin  ;  she  did  not  know  what,  but  she 
would,  at  least,  get  near  the  place,  that  horrible  place  that  they  had 
spoken  of,  where  Grace — where  poor  Grace With  some  such  inco- 
herent words  she  tried  to  open  the  door  of  the  little  room  ;  but  she  was 
weak  and  giddy  ;  the  sense  of  su£Fbcation  had  not  left  her  yet;  her  heart 
laboured  strangely,  and  life  seemed  to  die  out  of  her  trembling  limbs-— 
life  that  was  paining  and  torturing  her  by  its  return.  They  laid  her  on 
the  bed  again,  quite  helpless,  but  acutely  conscious  of  the  horror  that  had 
befallen  her;  merciful  insensibility  would  not  return,  for  the  dreadful 
nature  of  the  shock  that  she  had  received  kept  her  brain  awake  and 
active,  and  she  held  up  her  hands  in  mute  protest  against  the  quiet 
morning  light,  that  was  stealing  in  at  the  little  window,  just  as  if  an 
ordinary  day,  with  its  round  of  duties  and  pleasures,  were  dawning  upon 
the  world.  There  was  no  blind  to  draw  down,  so  Mrs.  Parkins  had  im- 
provised a  curtain  with  a  shawl  and  two  steel  forks. 

Robert  had  taken  down  this  arrangement  when  he  first  went  into  the 
room  ;  he  was  determined,  he  said,  to  speak  to  his  cousin  by  daylight  and 
not  in  the  dark,  and  he  had  been  speaking  to  her  for  more  than  half  an 
hour.  She  was  lying  very  still,  her  hysterical  sobs  had  ceased,  and  she 
was  answering  him  quietly. 

"  And  you  promise— once  for  all,  you  promise?"  This  is  what  Robert 
inras  saying  to  her. 

She  answered  faintly,  but  quite  distinctly,  '*  I  promise." 

"  And  I — I  am  sorry  for  seeming  so  rude  and  rough.  I  was  worried, 
you  know — horribly  worried." 

*'  It  does  not  signify,"  she  answered.  ^'  I^othing  signifies  now,  ex- 
cept  Oh,  Grace — poor  Grace !" 

"  Yes,  it  is  dreadful,"  he  answered.  And  then  he  added,  '<  I  must 
write  to  grandmamma  the  first  thing.    DorCtforgeV^ 

What  was  it  that  Grace  Meadows  must  not  forget  ?  ^ 

"  Will  there  be  any  inquiry  ?"  she  asked,  presently. 

^<  What,  an  inquest?  I  should  think  not,  from  wnat  I  saw  and  heard; 
the  destruction  of  those  rooms  appears  to  be  complete,  and  I  think  that 
inquests  are  not  held  unless  some  remains  are  found." 

"  Oh  don't — pray  don't !"  She  shuddered  from  head  to  foot  at  the 
ideas  called  up  by  his  words,  and  then  exclaimed,  with  a  burst  of  pas- 
donate  tears,  "  And  will  there  be  no  prayers?  Not  one  word  said  over 
her?" 

Robert  was  an  awkward  comforter,  but  he  tried  his  best.  He  was 
afraid  that  she  would  not  be  consoled  if  he  suggested  the  possibility  of  a 
stray  bone  or  two  being  found,  and  of  the  funeral  service  being  read  over 
that,  so  he  only  reminded  her  that  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  poor  Grace 
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could  be  placed  in  the  church  which  she  had  usually  frequented.  And 
then  he  kissed  her,  and  went  out  of  the  room,  closing  the  door  very  softly 
after  him. 

Only  Mrs.  Renshaw  and  Martha  were  in  the  little  kitchen. 

"  How  does  she  seem  now  ?"  Mrs.  Renshaw  asked,  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Very  poorly.  But  T  suppose  it's  only  fright  and  bother.  The  doctor 
doesn't  think  there's  anything  else  the  matter,  does  he?** 

Mrs.  Renshaw  opened  her  round  eyes  till  they  were  rounder  still  at 
hearing  the  sudden  and  terrible  death  of  a  sister  spoken  of  as  an  occasion 
for  "  fright  and  bother." 

"  He  hoped  that  she  would  recover  with  care  and  perfect  quiet,"  she 
answered,  rather  coldly. 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant.  You  see,  I  think  most  of  this  one.  I 
am  dreadfully  sorry  and  cut  up  about  my  sister,  but  this  one  is  to  be  my 
wife." 

"Is  it  settled,  then?"  Mrs.  Renshaw  asked.  "Is  it  an  engi^ 
ment?" 

"  Yes,  all  is  settled.     It  will  be  some  time  in  the  summer." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Renshaw,  "  I  would  congratulate  you  if  I 
could,  but  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  ever  say  a  cheering  word  to  anybody 
again,  not  but  what  I  wish  you  both  all  the  happiness  that  can  possibly 
remain  for  you  in  this  world.  I  suppose  the  wedding  can  hardly  take 
place  this  summer,  now  ?*' 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Robert,  coolly.  Then  as  her  meaning  dawned 
upon  him,  he  said,  "  Oh — will  that  make  any  difference?" 

Mrs.  Renshaw  inwardly  stigmatised  him  as  a  brute. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,"  was  all  she  said. 

"  Just  so,"  Robert  answered.  "  If  it  would  do  poor  Grace  any  good 
to  put  it  off,  of  course  we  would  do  so ;  but  then,  you  see,  it  wouldn't; 
she  is  gone,  and  wedding  or  no  wedding  is  all  the  same  to  her." 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Renshaw  assented.  "  And  shall  you  go  into  fipeA 
mourning?" 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course  we  must.  I  have  some  new  black  clothes  in  one 
of  my  boxes ;  I  wonder  where  they  are." 

"  Your  luggage  is  safe,"  she  answered,  "  but  I  was  thinking  that  per- 
haps you  would  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  go  into  new  mourning ;  it 
would  do  your  sister  no  good,  you  know." 

"  No,"  said  Robert,  "  not  a  bit."  And  he  strolled  out  into  the  shrob- 
bery. 

"  Well,  of  all  the  unfeeling  brute  beasts,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Renshaw, 
"  I  do  think  he  is  the  most  abominable  !  I  can't  believe  that  that  poor 
dear  in  there  is  .going  to  marry  him.     Til  go  and  see  how  she  is  now.* 

She  found  Grace  Meadows  asleep ;  she  was  worn  out  with  weeping, 
and  she  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  deadly  trance  caused 
by  the  smoke.  Mrs.  Renshaw  looked  sorrowfully  at  the  pale  and  tear- 
stained  face,  and  softly  replaced  the  shawl  over  the  window  that  the  light 
might  not  disturb  the  sleeper;  then  she  gently  drew  from  her  podkst 
Mrs.  Ashton's  last  letter,  and  compared  its  contents  with  the  news  that 
she  had  just  heard.  It  was  as  she  had  thought ;  the  letter  g^ve  no  ward 
or  hint  on  the  subject  of  an  engagement  between  Robert  Ashton  and  hk 
cousin,  but  only  spoke  of  such  a  contingency  as  possible  and  deaniUe. 
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'^  They  kept  their  engagement  a  secret  from  the  old  lady,"  IMrs.  Renshaw 
concluded.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  suppose  that  the  said  engagement 
could  have  heen  proposed  and  consented  to  that  morning,  just  under  the 
awful  shadow  of  Death  itself.  In  the  mean  time,  Robert  had  rummaged 
out  some  writing-paper,  and  proceeded  to  write  five  letters.  Four  of  them 
were  exactly  alike,  although  addressed  to  four  different  individuals  ;  they 
merely  informed  the  persons  written  to  that  a  marriage  had  been  arranged 
between  the  writer  and  Miss  Meadows  Ashton,  the  wealthy  Australian 
heiress  ;  that  the  income  from  her  property  would  belong  unconditionally 
to  her  husband  as  soon  as  the  marriage  had  taken  place ;  and  that  the 
moneys  owing  to  M.  or  N.  should  be  paid  immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony.    The  fifth  letter  was  to  Mrs.  Ashton,  and  ran  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Grandmamma, — We  got  to  Deepdale  very  late  last  night,  as 
the  engine  broke  down  and  delayed  the  train,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  tell 
you  that  my  sbter  lost  her  life  in  consequence  of  a  fire  that  has  con- 
sumed one  wing  of  this  house.  It  was  no  one's  fault,  I  believe,  or,  if  it 
was,  the  insurance  people  will  find  it  out.  Grace  Meadows  is  very  much 
cut  up,  but  she  has  promised  to  be  my  wife  ;  I  suppose  it  is  the  loss  of 
poor  Grace  that  makes  her  feel  the  want  of  some  one  to  take  care  of  her. 
Either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Renshaw  will  be  sure  to  write  to  you  to  tell  you  all 
^e  sad  particulars,  and  you  had  better  see  William  Brooks  yourself,  and 
tell  him  about  it  before  it  gets  into  the  newspapers.  Do  not  think  of 
coming  here  at  present,  but  leave  me  to  manage  Grace  Meadows  ;  I  can 
do  it  very  well,  as  I  think  I  have  proved.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you 
now,  liiat  I  owe  a  precious  deal  more  than  you  knew  of ;  but  my  debts 
will  be  only  a  drop  in  the  ocean  compared  to  Grace  Meadows*  fortune. 
I  am  awfully  sorry  about  Grace. 

''  Your  affectionate  Grandson, 

*'  Robert  Ashton." 

The  composition  of  this  letter  took  up  a  long  time,  and  several  were 
written  and  destroyed  before  Robert  was  satisfied. 

^^IMnk  that  will  do,"  he  said  to  himself,  half  doubtfully,  as  he  con- 
cluded. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  door  op^ied,  and  Mr.  Renshaw  came  into  the 
room  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  glancing  at  the  table,  "  you  have  been  writing  too,  I 
see ;  but  you  have  sent  nothing  to  the  post,  have  you?" 

"  No,"  Robert  answered ;   "  not  yet." 

**  Beeanse,"  MLr.  Renshaw  continued,  "  I  have  written  a  few  lines  to 
Mrs.  Ashton  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  fire,  and  that  your  poor  sister 
has  received  very  serious  injuries,  so  serious  that  great  doubts  are  enter- 
tained as  to  the  possibility  of  her  recovery,  but  that  everything  is  being 
done  that  can  be  done,  and  that  we  will  write  again  by  the  evening 
post" 

**  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  send  anything  of  the  kind,"  Robert  remon- 
rtrated.  '^  She  will  be  coming  here  most  likely ;  Brooks  will,  to  a 
certainty." 

**  And  who  is  Brooks  ?" 

**  A  fellow  that  was  engaged  to  poor  Grace." 

Mr.  Rendnw  covered  b^  £Bce  with  his  hands. 
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'^ Engaged,  was  she?  Worse  and  worse!"  Presently  he  added: 
*'  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  them  to  come  here ;  upon  the  whole  I 
think  it  will,  because  the  journey  will  give  them  time  to  think  and  to 
fear ;  they  will  be  prepared  for  the  worst  by  the  time  they  get  here." 

*'  It  won't  do,  indeed  it  won't,"  Robert  earnestly  interposed. 

'*  Of  course  I  shall  do  exactly  as  you  wish,"  said  Mr.  Renshaw. 

'^  Thank  you.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  write  to  grandmamma 
and  tell  her  the  whole  truth  ;  she  must  know  it  sooner  or  later,  and  advise 
her  not  to  be  coming  here  just  at  present.  She  is  fussy,  and  I  knowihat 
Grace  Meadows  would  rather  have  Mrs.  Renshaw  to  look  after  her, 
though  she  does  not  say  so." 

'^  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Renshaw ;  and  he  destroyed  the  letter  that  he  had 
written,  and  wrote  another,  which  gave  him  the  saddest  hour^s  work  of 
any  in  his  life.     The  words  were  these : 

"  My  deab  Mes.  Ashton, — It  is  with  a  very  heavy  heart  that  I 
address  you  this  morning;  indeed  I  do  not  know  how  to  find  words  in 
which  to  tell  you  of  the  great  calamity  which  has  befallen  us.  If  yoa 
have  read  your  grandson's  letter,  you  already  know  the  dreadful  tmth, 
how,  reaching  this  house  at  a  late  hour,  when  we  had  ceased  to  expect 
them,  the  two  dear  girls  were  taken  to  the  rooms  that  had  been  prepared 
for  them,  under  which,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  a  terrible  fire  broke 
out,  and  destroyed  that  portion  of  the  building.  Believe,  dear  Mrs. 
Ashton,  that  we  did  what  we  could  to  save  them  both ;  Robert  was  never 
in  danger,  and  we  snatched  Grace  Meadows  out  of  the  very  jaws  of 
death,  uninjured,  we  trust,  except  by  the  shock  that  awaited  her  on  her 
recovery.  In  time  to  come  you  will  be  able  to  hear  all  the  particulars, 
how  we  trusted  that  we  had  saved  both,  and  found,  even  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  our  rejoicing,  that  one  had  been  taken  from  us ;  at  present  I 
know  you  can  only  try  to  realise  and  to  bear  the  dreadful  knowledge  that 
Grace,  the  elder  Grace,  has  been  taken  away  in  this  sudden  and  terrible 
manner.  Terrible  to  us  rather  than  to  her,  for  we  trust  and  believe  that 
she  died  without  pain  or  consciousness.  This  is  the  only  word  of  conso- 
lation that  I  find  in  this  hour.  Grace  Meadows  is  recovering,  and 
Robert  seems  to  think  that  it  will  be  better  for  you  as  well  as  for  her  that 
you  should  not  meet  for  a  little  while  longer ;  when  the  first  great  shock 
is  over,  and  we  can  speak  of  it  calmly,  I  trust  to  see  you  here.  I  hear 
that  she  whom  we  have  lost  has  been  taken  from  a  nearer  and  dearer  love 
than  even  yours.  May  God  help  and  comfort  all  who  loved  her,  and 
send  them  consolation  in  His  own  good  time.  My  wife  is  now  in  at- 
tendance upon  Grace  Meadows ;  she  unites,  in  grief  and  in  sympathy 
for  you,  with 

"  Your  sorrowing  Friendi 

**J.  Bensha.w." 

After  the  two  letters  had  been  posted,  it  was  proposed  that  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  building  should  be  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  the  damage,  and  Robert  Ashton  accompanied  Mr.  Renshaw  and 
his  son,  and  two  officials  connected  with  the  insurance  office  in  Derbji 
on  this  tour  of  investigation.  He  noticed  that,  wherever  he  wen^ 
people's  heads  were  turned  in  his  direction,  and  that  whispered  words 
passed  from  one  to  another,  and  this  made  lum  feel  uncomfortable^  until 
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he  remembered  that  the  news  of  his  sister's  death  had  spread  rapidly 
among  the  workpeople  who  lived  on  the  estate,  and  that  he  had  there- 
fore become  the  centre  of  their  interest  and  observation.  The  general 
opinion  was,  that  he  '*  bore  up"  remarkably  well,  and  showed  few  traces 
of  the  shock  that  he  had  so  recently  sustained. 

There  were  two  lawns,  one  in  front  of  the  house  and  one  at  the  east 
side ;  they  stood  now  upon  the  front  lawn,  a  large  oval,  with  a  broad 
carriage  drive  surrounding  it,  a  trim  and  closely  shaven  expanse  of  green, 
on  which  no  daisy  dared  to  open  its  one  yellow  eye.  There  were  two 
clumps  of  evergreens  on  the  lawn,  and  a  larch  fir-tree  of  unusual  height 
and  beauty,  grand  in  winter,  when  its  gigantic  boughs  were  bent  and 
swayed  by  the  driving  wind  that  swept  down  from  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire, and  lovely  in  summer,  draped  in  its  green  fringes  and  deli- 
cate pink  cones.  But  lawn  and  trees  were  alike  covered  with  flakes  of 
soot  and  grime,  and  one-^third  of  the  front  of  the  house  was  gone,  and  in 
its  place  was  a  strangely  unfamiliar  vista  of  sky  and  trees,  with  a  heap  of 
smouldering  ruins  below. 

''The  eastern  end  of  the  building  seems  to  be  all  right,  as  far  as 
one  can  tell  from  here,"  one  of  the  men  observed.  ''  The  centre  is 
damaged,  principally  by  water;  the  west  end  is  gone.  What  rooms 
stood  there,  sir  ?" 

''  On  the  ground  floor  there  was  the  kitchen,  back  kitchen,  store-rpom, 
and  plate*closet ;  above  these  there  was  the  library  in  the  front,  and  at 
the  back  there  were  the  servants'  bedrooms ;  the  three  windows  of  the 
library  were  there  (and  Mr.  Renshaw  pointed  with  his  stick),  cor- 
responding with  the  three  windows  of  the  drawing-room  that  you  see 
on  the  uninjured  side ;  above  the  library  were  the  two  rooms  occupied  ' 
by  the  Miss  Ashtons ;  the  outer  room  had  two  windows,  the  inner 
only  one." 

They  passed  through  a  defaced  and  blackened  door,  that  led  from  the 
garden  to  the  kitshen  entrance ;  but  here  the  ground  was  strewed  with 
brickwork  and  rubbish,  much  of  which  was  still  heated,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  they  made  their  way  into  the  stable-yard.  One  engine 
was  planted  there,  and  from  time  to  time  it  played  upon  the  ruins,  that 
still  sent  up  clouds  of  steam  as  the  water  descended  upon  them.  The 
stable-yard  was  large,  and  was  flanked  on  either  side  by  outhouses,  the 
exterior  of  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  excessive  heat ;  windows  had 
broken,  and  paint  had  peeled  ofl^,  and  those  that  stood  nearest  to  the  ruins 
had  been  almost  as  much  injured  by  water  as  they  could  have  been  by 
fire,  if  it  had  spread  to  them.  The  back  of  the  house  presented  the  same 
strange  gap,  through  which  the  elastic  branches  of  the  larch  fir  were  to 
be  seen,  stirring  and  whispering  in  the  wind.  The  eastern  end  of  the 
building  consisted  of  the  dining-room  on  the  ground  floor,  with  the 
drawing-room  over  it,  and  bedrooms  in  the  third  story ;  and  this  portion 
of  the  house  was  scarely  injured  at  all.  The  dining-room  opened  upon 
the  side-lawn  by  means  of  glass  doors,  and  most  of  the  furniture  had 
been  dragged  out,  and  was  now  scattered  about  in  confusion  over  the 
quaintly  shaped  flower-beds  that  diversified  the  side-lawn  ;  an  easy-chair 
of  ponderous  dimensions  stood  in  a  bed  of  delicate  heartsease,  and  the 
track  of  the  great  mahogany  dining-table  was  strewn  with  dying 
blossoms. 

Inside  the  house,  a  number  of  rooms  were  pronounced  to  be  perfectly 
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safe,  and  to  these  order  was  soon  restored  by  the  united  exertion  of 
servants  and  workpeople,  and  an  inventory  was  taken  of  the  furniture 
that  had  been  destroyed,  and  estimates  were  drawn  up  of  the  probable 
cost  of  rebuilding  and  reiiirnishing.  All  this  time,  Mrs.  Renshaw  never 
left  the  little  room  in  the  lodge  where  Grace  Meadows  was  still  lying. 
At  any  other  time  she  would  have  liked  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  destroyed 
and  damaged  property  ;  from  the  ample  resources  of  her  own  memory  she 
could  have  told  the  value  of  each  article,  and  it  would  have  been  rather 
a  comfort  to  her  to  have  talked  herself  into  resignation,  as  far  as  the 
actual  money  loss  and  general  inconvenience  was  concerned.  But  all 
the  sympathies  of  her  kindly  nature  were  drawn  out  towards  her  patient, 
and  nothing  would  have  induced  her  to  leave  Grace  Meadows  on  that 
first  day  of  anguish  and  bereavement. 

She  spoke  to  her  but  little ;  Grace  Meadows  had  roused  herself  from 
the  stupor  of  despairing  grief  to  listen  to  what  Robert  Ashton  had  been 
80  anxious  to  say  to  her,  and  to  reply  to  him  ;  but  when  that  one  effort 
had  been  made,  she  quickly  relapsed  into  a  kind  of  torpor,  that  was  at 
one  time  sleep,  and  at  another  time  a  kind  of  semi-conscious  state,  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  her  loss  was  vividly  present  to  her  mind,  although 
other  subjects  were  seen  mistily  through  a  veil  of  trouble,  and  she  could 
scarcely  have  told  whether  she  was  at  Deepdale  or  in  London.  As  tiie 
afternoon  shadows  began  to  lengthen,  and  the  heisit  to  diminish,  her 
physical  powers  revived  in  some  degree,  and  she  raised  her  head  and 
looked  round  the  little  room.  A  plump  hand  was  quickly  liud  upon 
her  own. 

^You  feel  a  little  better  now,  my  dear,''  Mrs.  Renshaw  asserted, 
encouragingly,  '^  so  I  will  leave  you  just  a  moment  to  get  you  something 
to  eat  and  a  glass  of  wine." 

Grace  Meadows  watched  her  leave  the  room  with  a  sad  and  perplexed 
expression,  but  by  the  time  she  returned  her  thoughts  were  clearer. 

"I  know  now,"  she  said,  "you  are  Mrs.  Renshaw*  You  have  been 
ritting  here  a  long  while." 

"  Yes,  all  the  morning." 

Mrs.  Renshaw  was  afraid  to  say  more,  or  even  to  propose  that  the 
invalid  should  be  taken  into  the  house ;  she  was  half  stifled  in  tint  hot 
little  room,  innocent  of  a  chimney  or  of  any  substitute  in  the  way  of 
ventilation,  but  she  feared  to  propose  any  change,  or  to  say  anything 
that  might  verge,  even  indirectly,  on  the  subject  ^t  was  uppennost  in 
her  thoughts. 

"All  the  morning!"  Grace  Meadows  repeated,  dreamily.  "Then 
was  it  to-day  or  yesterday?  Surely  there  has  been  a  night  between, 
has  there  not  ?" 

"No,  my  love,"  the  old  lady  answered,  gently;  "you  have  been 
asleep,  and  it  seemed  like  a  night  to  you,  I  dare  say." 

Her  voice  failed  and  trembled,  she  was  so  very  sorry  for  this  poor 
young  creature,  now  awaking  to  the  full  consciousness  of  an  exceptK»al 
sorrow,  not  to.be  numbered  among  the  afflictions  with  which  God  ordi- 
narily visits  the  children  of  men. 

"And  is  it  really  true?"  Grace  Meadows  asked,  her  eyes  opening 
wide  with  a  kind  of  desperate  hope.     "  Is  it  all — quite  all— 4nie  f" 

"  All,  my  poor  lamb ;  and  I — I  can  find  no  word  of  comfort  to  say  to 
you;  I  wish  I  could." 
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Grace  Meadows  did  not  reply ;  she  leaned  back  and  closed  her  eyes 
for  a  while.     Presently  she  said : 

'*  I  can  bear  to  talk  about  it.  Tell  me,  please,  whether  anything  has 
been  found  7* 

'<No  search  has  been  made  at  present,"  Mrs.  Renshaw  answered. 
"  The  ruins  must  get  cool  before  the  men  can  move  them." 

"  Has  grandmamma  been  written  to  ?" 

"Yes,  and  Mr.  Brooks." 

Grace  Meadows  repeated  faintly,  "  Mr.  Brooks  !'* 

"Is  not  that  the  name,  my  dear?  The  gentleman  that  she  was 
engaged  to ;  either  a  letter  or  a  message  was  sent  to  him  this  morning." 

Grace  Meadows  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  rocked  herself 
£rom  side  to  side,  as  if  seized  by  some  new  and  sudden  paroxysm  of  grief. 
Mrs.  Benshaw  imagined  that  she  understood  its  cause,  and  began  gently 
to  speak  to  her  of  a  sorrow  that  was  even  sorer  than  her  own.  But 
Grace  Meadows  did  not  heed  her. 

"  Oh  pray,^r«y  let  grandmamma  be  sent  for,"  she  implored,  "before 
—before  it  goes  any  further." 

Years  afterwards  Mrs.  Renshaw  remembered  those  words ;  at  the  time 
she  tliought  that  Grace  Meadows  was  inclined  to  wander,  and  that  she 
did  not  know  what  she  was  saying. 

"  Our  first  idea  was  to  send  for  Mrs.  Ashton,"  she  said,  "  and  to  tell 
bet  only  part  of  the  truth  at  first ;  but  your  cousin  decided  that  it  would 
he  better  to  tell  her  all,  and  not  to  send  for  her  just  at  present.  Of 
tsoarse  we  were  guided  by  his  wishes,  but  if  you  feel  that  it  would  com- 
fort you  to  have  Mrs.  Ashton  here,  we  will  send  a  messenger  for  her  this 
afternoon,  from  Derby." 

Grace  Meadows  shook  her  head. 

"  It  will  be  better  to  let  it  remain  as  Eobert  has  arranged  it,"  she  said, 
'&ebly. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  him,  dear  ?"  the  old  lady  asked  next. 

"  Yes,  rather.  I  saw  him  this  morning;  at  least,  I  suppose  it  was  this 
morning,  but  it  seems  very  long  ago." 

"  He  tells  me,"  Mrs.  Renshaw  pursued,  "  that  you  and  he  were  to  have 
l»eeii  married  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  but  now  I  suppose  it  will  be 
pat  off." 

**  Yes,  oh  yes.  I — I  think  my  head  is  giddy  again.  Don't  let  us  talk 
of  that,  but  tell  me  whether  Mr.  Renshaw  has  lost  very  much  by  the 
fire." 

"  l^ot  so  very  much.  The  furniture  was  not  insured,  but  the  house 
was,  and  the  burnt  part  will  be  rebuilt  without  any  expense  to  us." 

"  Part?     Then  is  not  the  house  burnt  down?" 

"  Oh  dear  no;  only  the  western  end  of  it.  We  think  that  some  of  the 
servants  must  have  got  up  when  they  heard  you  come  in  so  late  last  night, 
and  must  carelessly  have  left  a  candle  or  candles  in  the  library,  which 
joined  their  rooms,  and  was  just  under  yours.  Now  that  the  summer 
curtains  are  up,  the  least  spark  might  cause  a  fire.  Do  you  think,  love, 
that  you  could  bear  to  be  moved  to  one  of  the  uninjured  rooms,  it  would 
be  so  very, much  cooler  than  this  one?" 

-     Grace  Meadows  languidly  answered  that  she  did  not  mind,  and  good 
Mrs.  Renshaw  bustled  into  the  house  to  give  the  necessary  orders. 
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THE  VOICES  OE  THE  DEAD,  AJ^D  SONGS  OF  OTHER  YEAllS. 

a  cue  from  heber. 

By    Francis   Jacoz. 

Like  many  another  stock  quotation — notably,  for  instance,  Shak- 
speare's  '*  One  touch  of  nature" — Heber's  familiar  line,  by  dint  of  isola- 
tion from  the  context,  has  come  to  be  wrested  from  its  original  import 
Heber  meant  it  of  the  voices  of  a  past  generation,  to  us  unknown ;  and 
the  songs  of  years  that  belong  to  bygone  centuries.  Not  the  voices  of 
our  dead,  yet  dear ;  not  the  songs  that  thrilled  our  youth,  still  remem- 
bered with  wistful  affection  ;  but  the  voices  and  songs  of  a  dim  antiquity, 
revived  to  a  vivid  imagination  by  the  survey  of  hallowed  antiquities. 

•  ,  .  And  Tadmor  thus,  and  Syrian  Balbec  rose. 
.  .  .  There  oft  the  houseless  Santon  rests  reclined. 
Strange  shapes  he  views,  and  drinks  with  wond'ring  ears 
The  voices  of  the  dead,  and  songs  of  other  years.* 

But  whenever  the  line  is  cited  now-a-days,  it  is  in  reference  to  the 
voices  and  songs  of  our  dead,  and  of  our  other  years ;  voices  that  once 
spoke  to  our  heart  of  hearts,  and  in  memory  and  fancy  do  so  still — songs 
tnat  cheered  or  melted  us  in  the  olden  times  of  which  the  echoes  linger 
yet,  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn.  And  in  this  sense,  the  con?ea- 
tionally  accepted  meaning  of  Heber's  line,  is  it  proposed  to  annotate  or 
illustrate  it  in  the  present  medley. 

To  quote  direct,  between  inverted  commas,  a  whole  line  from  another 
poet  in  the  body  of  one's  own  poem,  is  not  perhaps  the  highest  art,  though 
Wordsworth  and  others  of  authority  have  sanctioned,  by  resorting  to^ 
the  practice.  But  it  may  be  effectively  done  at  times;  and  Mr.  W. 
Stewart  Rose  effectively  wound  up  with  Heber's  line  his  own  episode  on 
Scott's  visit  to  him  at  Gundimore.  Walter  Scott  had  been  his  guest 
there,  and  with  him  had  walked  and  cruised  and  rode — wandered  about 
the  New  Forest,  threaded  the  Narrows  of  Hurst,  explored  the  dockyards 
at  Portsmouth.  Foscolo,  too,  and  Coleridge  had  paced  the  ribbed  sea- 
s^ds  with  the  same  kind  host.     And  now  all  were  gone. 

Alone,  such  friends  and  comrades  I  deplore. 
And  peopled  but  with  phantoms  is  the  shore : 
Hence  have  I  fled  my  haunted  beach ;  yet  so 
Would  not  alike  a  sylvan  home  forego. 
Though  wakening  fond  regrets,  its  sere  and  yellow 
Leaves,  and  sweet  inland  murmur,  serve  to  mellow 
And  soothe  the  sobered  sorrow  they  recal. 
When  mantled  in  the  faded  garb  of  fall ; — 
But  wind  and  wave — unlike  the  sighing  sedge 
And  murmuring  leaf— give  grief  a  coarser  edge : 
And  in  each  howling  blast  mv  fancy  hears 
"  The  voices  of  the  dead,  and  songs  of  other  years."t 

*  Heber's  Palestine.  t  Gundimore. 
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Wordsworth  never  forgot  the  tone  of  Sir  Walter's  voice,  when  sadly 
quoting  a  stanza  of  Wordsworth's  own  Yarrow  lyrics,  on  the  eve  of 
quitting  his  native  country  for  Campania's  shores.  Together  the  two 
poets  had  stood,  years  before,  in  their  prime  of  strength,  on  old  Hel- 
vellyn's  brow,  rejoicing,  as  if  earth  were  free  from  sorrow,  like  the  sky 
above  their  heads.  Years  followed  years,  and  when,  upon  the  eve  of^ 
Scott's 

^last  going  from  Tweed-side,  thought  turned. 

Or  hy  another's  sympathy  was  led. 

To  this  bright  land,  Hope  was  for  him  no  Mend, 

Knowledge  no  help ;  Imagination  shaped 

No  promise.     Still,  in  more  than  ear-deep  seats. 

Survives  for  me,  and  canuot  but  survive. 

The  tone  of  voice  which  wedded  borrowed  words 

To  sadness  not  their  own,  when,  with  faint  smile 

Forced  by  intent  to  take  from  speech  its  edge. 

He  said,  "  When  I  am  there,  although  'tis  Sir, 

'Twill  be  another  Yarrow."* 

An  example,  by  the  way,  not  merely  of  a  poet  conveying  a  quotation 
into  his  verses,  but — what  is  noteworthily  characteristic  of  Wordsworth — 
making  that  quotation  from  himself. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  journal  and  letters  show  him  to  have  had  a  quick 
ear  for  the  voices  of  the  dead.  He  somewhere  says — -in  reference  to  a 
sudden  revival  of  an  old  intimacy — that  hardly  anytning  makes  the  mind 
recoil  so  much  upon  itself  as  the  being  suddenly  and  strongly  recalled  to 
times  long  past,  and  that  by  the  voice  of  one  we  have  loved.  And  lus 
keenly  sensitive,  though  robust  and  healthy,  nature  was  all  alive  to  the 
sounds  he  heard  in  his  mind's  ear,  as  was  Hamlet  to  the  sight  he  saw  in 
his  mind's  eye.  It  might  be  in  a  dream  by  night  be  heard  the  voice,  or 
in  a  day-dream  at  sunny  noontide  :  either  way  he  heard  it.  One  day 
he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair,  while  workings— over-working — at  his  Life  of 
Napoleon ;  and  during  those  few  minutes  of  slumber,  he  records,  '^  I 
hesurd,  as  I  thought,  my  poor  wife  call  me  by  the  familiar  name  of  fond- 
ness which  she  gave  me.  My  recollections  on  waking  were  melancholy 
enough.     These  be 

The  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names. 

All,  I  believe,  have  some  natural  desire  to  consider  these  unusual  im- 
pressions as  bodements  of  good  or  evil  to  come.  But,  alas !  this  is  a 
prejudice  of  our  own  conceit.  They  are  the  empty  echoes  of  what  is 
past,  not  the  foreboding  voice  of  things  to  come.'^f  A  month  later,  whea 
preparing  for  a  journey  to  London,  and  perhaps  to  Paris,  about  which 
lie  feels  downhearted — the  preparations  recalling  a  thousand  painful 
ideas  of  former  happier  journeys — he  makes  this  entnr  again :  '^  My 
wife's  figure  seems  to  stand  before  me,  and  her  voice  is  in  my  ears^ 
^  Scott,  do  not  go.'  It  half  frightens  me.  Strange  throbbing  at  my 
heart,  and  a  disposition  to  be  sick.  .  .  .  Poor,  poor  Charlotte  !"|  But 
the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  was  dead  would  never  come  back  to  him : 
if  he  sighed  the  more,  it  was  because  he  sighed  in  vain  for  the  living 

*  Wordsworth,  Musings  near  Aquapendente. 
t  Diary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sept.  12, 1826. 
X  Ibid.,  Oct.  11. 
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presence  of  that  dead  and  gone  form,  for  the  living  utterance  of  that  un- 
forgotten  voice. 

But  0  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

So  writes  Mr.  Tennyson  in  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  melodious- 
most  musical,  most  melancholy — of  his  lyrics.  And  there  is  another 
witching  melody  of  his,  only  published  among  the  latest  of  his  miscel- 
laneous verses,  which  is  in  the  key-note,  the  key  a  minor,  of  our  theme : 

AU  along  the  valley,  stream  that  flashest  white, 

Deepeniug  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of  the  night. 

All  along  the  valley,  where  thy  waters  flow, 

I  walk'd  with  one  I  loved  two-and-thirty  years  ago. 

All  along  the  valley  while  I  walk'd  to-day. 

The  two-and-thirty \ears  were  a  mist  that  rolls  away; 

For  all  along  the  valley,  down  thy  rocky  bed 

Thy  living  voice  to  me  was  as  the  voice  of  the  dead. 

And  all  along  the  valley,  by  rock  and  cave  and  tree. 

The  voice  of  the  dead  was  a  living  voice  to  me.* 

A  younger  poet,  whose  lines  betoken  study  of  the  laureate,  though  less 
so  than  of  Mr.  Browning  and  his  gifted  wife,  has  this  among  <^er  pas- 
sages quotable  for  the  purpose : 

Then  those  that  brood  above  the  fallen  sun. 

Or  lean  from  lonely  casements  to  the  moon. 

Turn  round  and  miss  the  touching  of  a  hand : 

Then  sad  thoughts  seem  to  be  more  sweet  than  gay  ones : 

Then  old  songs  have  a  sound  as  pitiful 

As  dead  friends'  voices,  sometimes  heard  in  dreams,  f 

And  one  of  bis  lyrics  begins : 

Thy  voice  across  my  spirit  falls 

Like  some  spent  sea-wind  throuffh  dim  halls 

Of  ocean-kings,  left  bare  and  wide 

(Green  floors  o'er  which  the  seaweed  crawls). 

Where  once,  long  since,  in  festal  pride 

Some  chief,  who  roved  and  ruled  the  tide. 

Among  his  brethren  reign'd  and  died. 

When  Villars,  in  one  of  Miss  Lee's  Canterbury  Tales,  recals  the  scene 
of  his  Julia's  death-bed,  '^  and  all  the  dreadful  ceremony  of  the  hut 
agonising  farewell,"  he  is  represented  as  groaning  out  a  thousand  times 
the  futile  utinam^ 

Oh  that  her  voice,  though  low  as  then  it  seem'd. 
Could  reach  me  now.  J 

But  there  was  neither  voice,  nor  any  that  answered,  nor — to  all  seeming 
—any  that  regarded. 

Li  vain,  sad  Harp,  the  midnight  air. 

Among  thy  chords  doth  sigh ; 
In  vain  it  seeks  an  echo  there 

Of  voices  long  gone  by.§ 

♦  In  the  Valley  of  Cauteretz. 
+  Owen  Meredith :  Elayne  le  Blane. 
f  The  Wife's  Tale:  JuUa. 
§  Moore^  Irish  Melodies. 
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Talfourd  presents  Adrastus  vehemeDtly  moved  by  the  living  voice  of 
Ion,  as  so  closely  resembling  and  too  vividly  recalling  that  of  his  dead 
wife : 

That  tone !  that  tone ! 

\  Whence  came  it  ?  from  thy  lips  ?    It  cannot  be — 

The  long-hush'd  music  of  the  only  voice 
That  ever  spake  nnbonffht  affection  to  me. 
And  waked  my  sonl  to  olessing ! — O  sweet  hours 
Of  golden  joy,  ye  come !  your  glories  break 
Through  my  pavilion'd  spirit's  sable  folds ! 
Roll  on !  roll  on  !* 

A  sort  of  parallel  passage  occmrs  in  one  of  Sheridan  Knowles's  earlier 
tragedies — in  the  scene  where  the  friends  of  Virginius  seek  to  stir  his 
benumbed  senses,  and  recal  him  to  himself,  as  he  kneels  beside  the  tyrant 
he  has  slain  in  the  dungeon-cell.  His  brotl!er-in-law  Numitorius  repeats 
again  and  again  his  name ;  but  it  is  not  until  Icilius,  dead  Virginia's 
affianced  husband,  takes  up  the  call,  that  Virginius  is  roused  : 

That  voice — ^that  voice — I  know  that  voice ! 
It  minds  me  of  a  voice  was  coupled  with  it. 
And  made  such  music,  once  to  hear  it  was 
Enough  to  make  it  ever  after  be 
Remembered.f 

Aytoun's  Blind  Old  Milton  muses  on  his  "  bride  of  immortal  beauty— 
ever  dear !"  despte  of  years,  and  woes,  and  want,  and  pain,  his  soul 
yearns  back  towards  her : 

I  hear  again  thy  voice,  more  silver  sweet 
Than  fancied  music  floating  in  a  dream. 
Possess  my  being.J 

That  Willow  Song  she  had  listened  to  in  happier  days,  haunted  Des- 
demona  the  night  she  was  doomed  to  die.  There  was  a  spell  in  the 
strain  she  could  not  withstand. 

My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd  Barbara ; 
She  was  in  love ;  and  he,  she  loved,  proved  mad. 
And  did  forsake  her :  she  had  a  song  of — ^willow. 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  express'd  her  fortune. 
And  she  died  singing  it.    That  song,  to-night. 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind ;  I  have  much  to  do 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side. 
And  smg  it  like  poor  Barbara. § 

The  old  negress,  Sophy,  in  Dr.  Holmes's  ophitic  romance,  when  death 
has  taken  Elsie  Venner  from  her,  says  almost  nothing,  but  sits  day  and 
night  by  her  dead  darling.  Sometimes,  however,  her  anguish  finds  an 
outlet  in  strange  sounds — something  between  a  cry  and  a  musical  note — 
such  as  none  had  ever  beard  her  utter  before.  "  These  were  old  remem- 
brances surging  up  from  her  childish  days — coming  through  her  mother 
from  the  cannibal  chief,  her  grandfather— death-wails,  such  as  they  sing 
in  the  mount^ns  of  Western  Africa,  when  they  see  the  fires  on  distant 
hill-sides,  and  know  that  their  own  wives  and  children  are  undergoing 

Ion,  Act  II.  Sc.  1.  +  Virginius,  Act  V.  Sc.  4. 

Aytoun's  Poems  and  Ballads :  Bund  Old  Milton. 
Othello,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3, 
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the  fate  of  captives/'*  And  as  the  heart-sore  and  withered  crone  thus 
crooned  to  herself  these  snatches  of  wild  lament,  echoes  would  reach  and 
half  sadden,  half  soothe  her,  of  voices  of  the  dead  and  songs  of  other 
years.  ^ 

In  another  part  of  the  same  hook.  Dr.  Holmes  delivers  himself  of  a  - 
cordial  benediction  on  "  dear,  good  Dr.  Watts,"  all  for  "  those  blessed 
hymns  of  his  that  sing  us  into  consciousness  in  our  cradles,  and  come 
back  to  us  in  sweet,  single  verses,  between  the  moments  of  wandering 
and  of  stupor,  when  we  lie  dying,  and  sound  over  us  when  we  can  no 
longer  hear  them,  bringing  gprateful  tears  to  the  hot  aching  eyes  beneath 
the  thick  black  yeils."f  In  a  more  popular  American  novel|  we  have 
St.  Clare  singing  ''that  grand  old  piece,  the  Dies  Irts,** — and  as  he 
sings,  the  shadowy  veil  of  years  seems  drawn  away,  and  he  thinks  he 
hears  his  mother's  voice  leading  his. 

"When  through  life  unblest  we  rove. 

Losing  all  that  made  life  dear, 
Should  some  notes  we  used  to  love 

In  days  of  boyhood,  meet  our  ear. 
Oh,  how  welcome  breathes  the  strain ! 

Wakening  thoughts  that  long  have  slept ; 
Kindling  former  smiles  again 

In  faded  eyes  that  long  have  wept.§ 

Byron  tells  us  how  ''  Auld  Lang  Syne"  brought  Scotland  before  him 
again, — Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills,  and  clear  streams, 

The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounie's  Brig's  black  wall. 

All  my  boy-feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 

Of  what  I  then  dreamt,  clothed  in  their  own  pall. 

Like  Banquo's  offspring ; — ^floating  past  me  seems 

My  childhood  in  this  cmldishness  of  mine : 

I  care  not — 'tis  a  glimpse  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne."|| 

To  apply  what  Dr.  Boyd  says  upon  a  kindred  subject :  the  old  time 
comes  over  you  ;  ^'  it  is  the  soul  of  days  long  ago ;  it  is  the  dear  AuU 
lang  syne  itself.  The  perfume  of  hawthorn-hedges  faded  is  there;  the 
breath  of  breezes  that  fanned  our  grey  hair  when  it  made  sunny  curk, 
often  smoothed  down  by  hands  that  are  gone ;  the  sunshine  on  the  grass 
where  these  old  fingers  made  daisy  chains;  and  snatches  of  musicf  com- 
pared with  which  anything  you  hear  at  the  Opera  is  extremely  poor.") 
There  is  another  stanza  of  Byron's  which  sounds  the  praise  of 

^the  home 

Heart-ballads  of  Green  Erin  or  Grey  Highlands, 

That  brings  Lochaber  back  to  eyes  that  roam 

O'er  far  Atlantic  continents  or  islands. 

The  calentures  of  music  which  o'ercome 

All  mountaineers  with  dreams  that  they  are  nigh  lands 

No  more  to  be  beheld  but  in  such  visions.** 


*  Elsie  Venner,  ch.  xxx.  f  Ibid.,  ch.  v. 

i  ITnele  Tom's  Cabin,  ch.  xxviii.  §  Moore,  Irish  Melodies. 

jl  Don  Juan,  canto  x. 

1  Becreations  of  a  Country  Parson:  Concerning  Hurry  and  Leisure. 

*♦  Don  Juan,  canto  xvi. 
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Very  slight,  indeed,  as  he  elsewhere  sings,  may  he  the  oause  which 
brings  hack  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 

Aside  for  ever :  it  may  be  a  sound — 

A  tone  of  music  .  .  . 

Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound* 

In  his  Diary  kept  at  Vienna,  Byron  on  one  occasion  breaks  off  from 
consecutive  paragraphs  of  a  grave  reflective  character,  to  jot  down  this 
significant  entry :  '*  Oh !  there  is  an  organ  playing  in  the  street — a 
waltz,  too !  I  must  leave  off  to  listen.  They  are  playing  a  waltz  which 
I  have  heard  ten  thousand  times  at  the  halls  in  Lonaon,  between  1812 
and  1815.  Music  is  a  strange  thing."')'  Referring  to  which  passage  his 
biographer  remarks,  that  in  this  little  incident  of  the  music  in  the  streets 
thus  touching  so  suddenly  upon  the  nerve  of  memory,  and  calling  away 
Byron's  mind  from  its  dark  bodings  to  a  recollection  of  years  and  scenes 
the  happiest,  perhaps,  of  his  whole  life,  "  there  is  something  that  appears 
to  me  peculiarly  affecting.  ":|;  But  at  thirty-three  Byron  was  already 
fallen  upon  what  a  brilliant  friend  and  admirer  of  his  somewhere  calls 
ces  derniers  jours  qui  repetent  d^une  voix  si  rauque  les  airs  brillants 
des  premiers.^ 

Washington  Irving  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  when  the  death  of 
an  old  friend  of  his  sister  Anne  led  him  to  talk  to  his  family  of  that 
dster,  who  had  died  in  1808.  He  broke  forth  into  warm  eulogy  of  her 
wit,  sensibility,  and  humour.  "  I  was  very  meagre  when  a  child,  and 
she  used  to  call  me  a  little  rack  of  bones.  How  fond  I  was  of  having 
her  sing  to  me,  when  an  infant,  that  pathetic  ballad,  '  The  moon  had 
climbed  the  highest  hill  That  rises  o'er  the  source  of  Dee.'  How  it  used 
to  make  me  weep !  and  yet  I  was  constantly  begging  her  to  sing  it.'^ 
His  love  of  music,  observes  his  biographer,  was  a  passion  with  him 
through  life.  1 1 — In  his  miscellaneous  writings  may  be  read  various  pas- 
sages which  bear  on  the  theme  before  us.  An  essay  in  his  earliest  col- 
lection, opening  with  some  reflections  on  the  return  of  Spring,  speaks  of 
the  flowers,  the  zephyrs,  and  the  singing-birds  as  naturally  bringing  to 
our  recollection  past  times  and  buried  feelings ;  <*  and  the  whispers  of  the 
foll-foliag^d  grove  fall  on  the  ear  of  contemplation,  like  the  sweet  tones 
of  far-distant  friends,  whom  the  rude  jostles  of  the  world  have  severed 
from  us,  and  cast  far  beyond  our  reach. "if  Rambling  with  Scott  among 
the  pastoral  regions  of  Tweed-side,  he  describes  in  the  Crayon  Miscellany 
what  a  thrill  of  pleasure  he,  Irving,  felt  when  first  he  saw  the  broom- 
covered  tops  of  the  Gowden  Knowes,  and  what  touching  associations 
were  called  up  by  the  sight  of  Ettrick  Vale,  Gala  Water,  and  the  Braes 
of  Tarrow.  *^  Every  turn  brought  to  mind  some  household  air — some 
almost  forgotten  song  of  the  nursery,  by  which  I  had  been  lulled  to  sleep 
in  my  childhood ;  and  with  them  the  looks  and  voices  of  those  who  had 
sung  them,  and  who  were  now  no  more.     It  is  these  melodies,  chanted 

*  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  canto  iv. 

•  •  Diary  of  Lord  Byron,  Feb.  2, 1821. 
: ;  Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  ch.  zlii. 

I    Madame  de  Stael. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving,  voL  iv.— March  28, 1859. 
f  Salmagundi:  Mine  Unde  John. 
AprU^Y0i4.  czzziz.  vo.  plyi.  2  f 
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in  our  ears  in  the  days  of  inEEmcy^  and  oonnected  wUh  the  memory  of 
those  we  have  loved,  and  who  have  passed  away,  that  clothe  Scotiuk 
landscape  with  such  tender  associations."* 

Rousseau  traced  his  taste,  or  passion  rather,  for  music  to  tilie  songs  he 
used  to  hear  his  aunt  Suson  sing,  when  he  was  a  boy..  *^  EUe  savait  une 
quantity  prodig^euse  d^airs  et  de  chansons  qu'elte  chantait  avec  un  filet  de 
▼oix  fort  douce."  So  great  waa  the*  charm  her  singinig  had  for  him,  that 
not  only  were  there  many  of  ker  songs-  that  never  ceased'  to  be  fresh  aod 
dear  in  his  memory,  but  often,  as  he  grew  older  and  grew  quite  old,  6r- 
gotten  ones  returned  to  hi»  remembranee,  cmtc  un  chetrme  que^  says  he, 
je  ne  puis  expressw.  Who  would  have  supposed,  he  aak^  that  he,  a 
vUtix  rachteur,  wrinkled  with  cares  and  croesee,  sometimes  caught  him- 
self  crying  like  a  chUd  as  he  ovooned  to  himself  those*  simple  tm  in  a 
broken,  quavering  voice?  One  soeh  in  particular  h»  paridy  quotes,  asfiff 
as  he  can  recal  the  words,  in  the  ^  Confessions," — and  whichr  he  coidd 
never  sing  to  the  end  without  being  stopped  short  by*  his  tear8.f 

It  was  the  "  confession,"  if  not,  in  whimsical  mood,  the  boast  of  ChaiJes 
Lamb,  that  he  had  <<  na  ear."  But  he  woM  regard  as  a  foul  libel  the 
inference  that  his  heart  never  melted  at  the  eoneord  of  aweet  sounds. 
"Water  parted  from  the  sea"  never  failed  to  move  it  stracngelj;  and  so 
did  **  In  infancy  our  hopes  and  fears."  But  these  airs,  as  he  telh  us, 
*'  were  used  to  be  sung  at  her  harpsichord  (the  old-fashioned-  instrument 
in  vogue  in  those  days)  by  a  gentlewoman — ^the  gentlest,  sure,  that  ever 
merited  the  appellation  .  .  .  who  had  power  to*  thriU'  the  soul  of  EfiiR, 
amall  imp  as  he  was,  even  in  his-  long  coaits,'^— 4;he  deeply,  <iarkfy,  un- 
beautifully  Blue,  to  wit,  of  Christ  Hospital. 

There  is  nothing,  in  Mr.  Eliot  Warburtonii  questionable  phrase,  "so 
associate"  as  sound :  there  are  tones,  says  he,  whieh  our  heart,  in  its 
youth,  has  heard,  that  never  leave  it;  that  lie  hushed  from  the  wild 
tunmilt  of  the  world  we  live  in^  until  some  sister-sound  bids  it  start  to 
Kfe,  and  with  it  recals  not  only  the  time,  b«t  the-  feelSngs  we  enjoyed  or 
suffered  when  first  we  heard  its  nnisic.§  As  Iiady  EastMie,  in  her 
eloquent  monograph  on  Murie,  aays^  not  even  the  exertion  of  onr  will  is 
required :  a  though^— ay,  less  than  a  thought — ^the  slightest  bresdi  of  i 
hint  is  sufficient  to  set  the  exquisitely  sensitii^e  strings  of  muskaT  memoiy 
vibrating.  "  Pictures,  poetry,  thoughts,  hatred^  loves^  promises  of  course^ 
«re  all  more  fleeting  than  tunes.  These  we  mary  let  lie  buried  for  yeann- 
dtey  never  moulder  in  the  grai!« — they^  eome  back  as  fresh  a»  evw,  yet 
showing  the  depth  at  whieh  they  have  lain  by  the  secret'  assoeiations  of 
joy  or  sorrow  they  bring  with  Uiem.'*^  There  is  ne  such  a  pitttesB  iioToker 
of  the  ghosts- of  me  past,  she  adds,  as- one  bar  ei  a  neloify  that  has  been 
connected  with  them :  there  i»  no  such  a  ngh  escapes  from  the  heart  as 
that  which  follows  in  the  train  of  some  Hsudoal  reminiseenoe.|| 

*  Washington  Trving,  AbbotsforoT. 

f- "- J^ai  cent-  fb»  projete  d^^erire  h-  Paris  pour-  ftrire  chercher  le  reste^  des 
paroles.  .  .  .  Mais  je  sois  presque  sur  ^ua  le.  plalsir  qcte^je  prendak  nae  imppeler 
cet  air  s'evanouirait  en  partie,  si  j'ayaiflbla  preuve  que.  d!aatieeqpa  ma^  pauvre 
tante  Suson  Font  chants." — Les  Confemansjf  lijre.i. 

t  Essays  of  Ella:  A  Chapter  on  Ears. 

§  The  Gieseent  and  the  Cnoss. 

g  See  Lady  Eastlake's  essay  on  Music,. cepfriiited  fooot  the;  Qiuurtm^^  Memmo, 
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When  we  hear  the  notes  to  which  we  long  since  loved  ta  listen,  writes 
Theodore' Hook, — when  the  same  chords  strike  upon  the*  ear^^e^er- 
^fecOve  of  time  it  lost,  axtd  those  who  once  were  loTed  and  loving  flit 
before  us  in  all  tiieir  youtiifal  charms :  ^  ejes  that  must  look  no  more^ 
seem  gaamg'  on  us — charms  that  are  withered,  ^ow  afrerit — and  smiles, 
winch  we  must  never  again  behold,  are  beaming  brightly  over  us."*  The 
English  Opiump«ater,  on  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  page  of  his  Confes* 
sions,  relates,  how  in  after  years,  when  he  walked  in  Odbvd^street:  by 
dreamy  lampfight,  even  the  airs  played  on  a  common  street-organ  wouM 
make-  him  shed  tears,,  as  he  remembered  the  time  when  he  and  hts 
*^  yontMcd  bene&ctress"  listened  to  them  together,  and  mused  mih  hun** 
self  oathe  doom  which  so  suddenly  and  sa  Qritically  separated-  them  for 
ever.f  Has  the  reader  ever  been  starred,  asks  an  essayist  on.  BaUadi> 
Singers,  by  "  Philomel  down  in  the  grove  "  suddenly  piped  mto  his  ear 
-^and,  looking  round,  has  he  discovered  an  old,^  lean,,  withered,  woman  to 
be  the  minstrel?  ^*  Twenty  years  ago  she  sang  that  one  songj. asod:  then 
it  seemed  the  song  of  the  swan — &  dying  strain :.  then,  she  was  age- 
stricken,  and  now— -we  heard  her  not  a  month  ago^— <8he  seems  no  olijbr. 
We  had  lost  her  for  some  years^  when,  one  night 

^Philomel  down  in  the  grove, 

with  its  shrill  eharm,,  brought  back  scenes  of  boyhood.  Its  waiHng, 
melancholy  sound  was^  as  the  vq^ce  of  departied  years ;  the  reqiiiem  of  a 
liopefal  time^"}:— To  Hagart  and  the  agedmaiden-^iuntiia  Mr..Aleaand€ar 
Smith's,  story,,  the  slow  monotonous  musio  Mra>  Hagart  gism  tham  bringn 
back  sk  mekuBueholy  past ;  to  him,  the  days  when  his  wife's  chaek  waa 
itwndcr,  her  hair  glossier,  her  voice  not  a  whit  moce  soft,,  her  heart  not 
aearfy  bq  teaodi^F ;  to  the  vieUle  taaUe  the  past  blooms  agaia^  as  she  listens, 
b«ek  Uoomswith  the  flowers  and  herbs  of  sorrow — rue,  the  passion-flower, 
foi^^-me*4iQt,  and  love-lies-bleeding.  <*With  wistfol  eyes  she  wm 
knking  back  to  the  far-off  brightness  of  girlhood,  almost  sunken  now 
hmeatbthie  hoariaon  of  memory.  Her  whole  life  seemed  flUed  with  the 
sound  q(  fiUHng  tears  and  the  Hghing  of  farewells.  To  the  pla^ieTy.fronK 
tircsY  vUiratbg  key  there  came,  not  so  much  a  sound  as  a  g^iost  of  oluld- 
hoed  ■o£  her  early  home,  of  the  family  breach,"  <&c.  She  sa/t  uaconscioua 
o£  enerydnng  around  her,,  playing  aa  autobiography.  And.  hf  &  happy 
taaeb  it  ia  added  that  to  the  boy,  to^  seated  on*  a  low  stool  oloaei  akhAa4 
the- weepiag-  mnstc  brought  imaginative  influenees>-*aoming  to  himt  with* 
&  pleasant  pnophetic  sadness-— -'^  a  sadness  whioh  he*  oould.  notiitranslatet 
inlo  anything  definite^  but  which  hs  felt  theyeaBs.ia.t^eir  ooursea  wouU 
iarandhte'  fee  him  elesdy  enQugh»"§  Clesirly  enougti^.  and  sooa  enough :. 
^heufkgaeea — the  ejaming  anni^  as  well  as  those  lapH  and  pastu 

TlMre  is  aomediing  of  pathos  as  well  as  humour-'^two  eleotive  affimtiea 
— -in  Mk  Sidcen^s  picture  of  Mrs.  Fkxmish  and  her  admiratieok  fto;  bsr.  pooc 
cdd  foiheeB'a  son^^— ''  a  poor  little  vee«^  piping  old  geatleaoian«,  Uke  a» 
worn-out  bird."     This  decrepit  deoiaeA  of  the  wovkbrase  knoivis  sooie 


♦  The  Friend  of  the  Family. 

f  G^nfeseioQSof  an  EngHsh  Opinm-eater,  p.  173^  ed.  185  & 
'  Sketches  of  the  English:  The  B^dlad-Singer. 
Alfred  Hagart's  Household^  cb.  xzi» 
2f2 
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pale  and  vapid  little  songs,  we  are  told,  about  Chloe,  and  Phyllis,  and 
Strephon  being  wounded  by  the  son  of  Venus;  "  and  for  Mrs.  Plornisb 
there  was  no  such  music  at  the  Opera  as  the  small  internal  flutterings 
and  chirpings  wherein  he  would  discharge  himself  of  these  ditties,  like  a 
weak,  little,  broken  barrel-organ,  ground  by  a  baby."  And  in  his  best 
style  the  author  tells  us  how,  on  old  Mr.  Nandy's  **  days  out,"  it  was  at 
once  Mrs.  Plomish's  delight  and  sorrow,  when  he  was  strong  with  meat, 
and  had  taken  his  full  halfjpenny worth  of  porter,  to  say,  ^'  Sing  us  a  song, 
Father."  Then  would  he  give  them  Chlo^  and,  if  he  were  in  pretty  good 
spirits,  Phyllis  also — Strephon  he  had  hardly  been  up  to  since  he  went 
into  retirement — and  then  would  Mrs.  Plomish  declare  she  did  believe 
there  never  was  such  a  singer  as  Father,  and  wipe  her  eyes.*  Dear  to 
her,  and  almost  sacred  as  the  voices  of  the  dead,  were  these  all  but  dead* 
and-gone  songs  of  other  years. 

Hark,  again,  to  Miss  Tytler's  Grand'mere,  in  her  sweet,  cracked  voice, 
beginning  to  sing,  over  her  cooking,  distilling,  lace- weaving,  not  Clement 
Marot's  psalms  tdone,  though  she  sang  them  oftenest  and  with  most  satis- 
faction, but  *'  old  ballads  and  folk-song^,  which  were  like  drops  of  the 
nation's  heart,  that  she  had  never  despised  and  never  forgotten,  and  which 
now  came  to  her,  in  green,  misty  England,  with  touches  of  the  varied 
colours  and  wafts  of  the  sweet  odours  of  the  south."t 

Taking  up  an  old  book  of  music  of  our  grandfathers*  time,  and  trying 
a  few  of  the  tunes,  Mr.  Thackeray  wonders  how  people  at  any  time  could 
have  found  the  airs  otherwise  than  melancholy.  And  yet,  he  muses,  they 
laughed  and  frisked  and  loved  and  courted  to  that  sad  accompaniment, — 
for  there  is  scarce  one  of  the  airs  in  which  he  does  not  overhear  an  amari 
aliquid,  a  tang  of  sadness.  Perhaps,  he  suggests,  it  is  because  they  are 
old  and  defunct,  and  their  plaintive  echoes  call  out  to  us  from  ihe  limbo 
of  the  past,  whither  they  have  been  consigned  so  long.  *'  Perhaps  they 
were  gay  when  they  were  alive ;  and  our  descendants  when  they  hear — 
well^  never  mind  names — when  they  hear  the  works  of  certain  maestri 
now  popular,  will  say :  Bon  Dieu,  is  this  the  music  which  amused  our 
forefathers?"^  But  might  not  the  underlying  sadness  form  part  of  the 
charm  in  those  dead-and-gone  songs  of  other  years  ?  Jessica  was  never 
merry  when  she  heard  sweet  music,  even  no  doubt  when  it  is  was  allege, 
or  possibly  scherzo  itself.  There  is  always  something  of  interest  in  hear- 
ing the  old  recal  with  affectionate  enthusiasm  those  songs,  and  the  singers^ 
of  other  years.  Hear  Leigh  Hunt,  for  instance,  dilating  on  his  memories 
of  Mrs.  Jordan,  as  she  sang,  without  accompaniment,  "  Since  then  Fm 
doom'd,"  or  "  In  the  dead  of  the  night,"  trusting,  as  (he  says)  she  had 
a  right  to  do,  '^  and  as  the  house  wished  her  to  do,  to  the  sole  effect  of 

her  sweet,  mellow,  and  loving  voice The  reader  will  pardon  me, 

but  tears  of  pleasure  and  regret  come  into  my  eyes  at  the  recollection,  as 
if  she  personified  whatsoever  was  happy  at  that  period  of  life,  and  wluch 
has  gone  like  herself."§  The  tenderness  of  the  retrospect  is  akin  to  that 
which  informs  the  poet's  lines  from  son  to  mother : 

•  Little  Dorrit,  ch.  xxxi. 

t  The  Huguenot  Family  in  the  English  Village,  ch.  viiL 

Z  The  Virginians,  ch.  xxxiv. 

§  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,  ch.  vi. 
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And  dearer  far  than  anything 
Come  back  the  songs  you  used  to  sing 
(Ah,  might  you  sinff  such  songs  again. 
And  I,  your  child,  but  hear  as  then, 
With  conscious  profit  of  the  gulf 
riown  over  from  my  present  self!).* 

As  Leigh  Hunt  with  Mrs.  Jordan,  so  William  Hazlitt  dwells  in  memory 
with  lingering  longing  regards  on  the  singing  of  Miss  Stephens,  and  tells 
what  happy  days  those  were  when  she  came  out  in  Mandane,  and  *^  sang 
the  delicious  air,  ^  If  e'er  the  cruel  tyrant,  Love'  (so  as  it  can  ne'er  be 
sung  again)  in  '  Love  in  a  Village,'  where  the  scene  opened  with  her  and 
Miss  Matthews  in  a  painted  garden  of  roses  and  honeysuckles,  and 
^  Hope,  thou  nurse  of  young  Desire,'  thrilled  from  two  sweet  voices  in 
turn.  Oh,  may  my  ears  sometimes  still  drink  the  same  sweet  sounds, 
embalmed  with  the  spirit  of  youth,  and  health,  and  joy,  but  in  the  thought 
of  an  instant,  but  in  a  dream  of  fancy,  and  I  shall  hardly  need  to  com- 
plain!"! But  as  the  Prince  de  Ligne  used  to  say  of  ks  souvenirs^ 
though  so  constantly  called  doux  et  tendres,  there  is  a  harsh  bitter  too 
ofiten  in  the  bitter-sweet.  '^  On  se  trouve  si  loin,  si  loin  de  ces  beaux 
moments  qui  ont  passe  si  vite,  et  qu'une  chanson  qu'on  a  entendue 
alors  ....  rappelle  en  faisant  fondre  en  larmes  !"| 
^As  some  poor  wretch  confined 

In  cells  loud  with  meamngless  laughter,  whose  mind 

Wanders  trackless  amidst  its  own  ruins,  may  hear 

A  voice  heard  long  since,  silenced  manv  a  year. 

And  now,  'mid  mad  ravings  recaptured  again, 

Sinking  through  the  caged  lattice  a  once  well-known  strain. 

Which  brings  oack  his  Doyhood  upon  it,  until 

The  mind's  ruin'd  crevices  graciously  fill 

With  music  and  memory,  and,  as  it  were. 

The  long-troubled  spirit  grows  slowly  aware 

Of  the  mockery  round  it,  and  shrinks  from  each  thing 

It  once  sought  .  .  .  .§ 

Abruptly  Maggie  Tulliver  asks  Philip,  in  George  Eliot's  story,  "  Do  you 
ever  sing  now,  Philip  ?"  "  Yes,  every  day  almost."  "  Oh,  sing  me 
something — ^just  one  song.  I  mat/  listen  to  that  before  I  go — something 
you  used  to  sing  at  Lorton  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  we  had  the 
drawing-room  all  to  ourselves,  and  I  put  my  apron  over  my  head  to 
listen."  "  /  know,"  said  Philip,  and  Maggie  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
while  he  sang  sotto  voce,  "  Love  in  her  eyes  sits  playing ;"  and  then 
said,  "  That's  it,  isn't  it?"  "  Oh  no,  I  won't  stay,"  said  Maggie,  start- 
ing  up :  "  It  will  only  haunt  me.  Let  us  walk,  Philip.  I  must  go 
home."||  Only  partially  applicable,  however,  to  such  a  pair,  as  the  story 
goes,  are  Moore's  stanzas. 

Give  me  that  strain  of  mournful  touch 

We  used  to  love  long,  long  ago. 
Before  our  hearts  had  known  so  much 

As  now,  alas !  they  bleed  to  know. 

*  Coventry  Patmore:  Faithful  for  Ever,  book  1.  §  xix. 
• '  Hazlitt's  Table-talk  Essays,  vol.  it.,  No.  xxL 
:  *  M^moires  et  Melanges  du  Prince  de  Ligne. 

Owen  Meredith:  Lucile,  p.  291. 
d  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  book  v.  ch.  iii. 
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Sweet  notes !  tbey  tell  of  former  |»aiBB, 

Of  all  thfit  look'd  so  smilmg  then. 
Now  ^anish'd,  lost*^-oh,  para^ihee,  cease^ 

I  cannot  bear  iloise  aaanoB  lagnin. 

Moore's  Melodies,  Irish  and  other,  n^ight  indaacL  he  drawn  upon  largely 
for  lines  illustrative  of  Heber's.  Some  hai/«  already  been. given  as  oc- 
casion served.  One  or  4; wo  others,  pitched  in  varyiqg  keys,  are^H  thdt 
space  will  admit.  There  is  the  concluding  stanza  of  "  Go  wherer^lory 
waits  thee,*"  sung  by  the  melodist  himself  to  so  many  a  bevy  of  «3miren 
fiEur  and  noble : 

And  at  night,  when  gazing 

On  the  gay  hearth  bhizing, 
Oh,  still  remember  me. 

Then  should  musk,  stealing 

All  the  soul  of  feelmg, 

To  thy  heart  appealing, 
Draw  one  tear  from  thee^; 

Then  let  memory  bring  thee 

Strains  I  used  to  sing  thee, — 
Oh,  then  remember  me ! 

There  is,  again,  tlie  appeal, 

Come  play  me  that  eimnle  air  agaua, 

I  used  -so  to  love,  in  life's  young  day. 
And  bring,  if  thou  canst,  the  dreams  that  then 

Were  waken'd  by  that  sweet  ky. 
»  «  «  « 

^Play  me  the  ivell-known  air  once  more, 

For 'thoughts  of  youth  still  haunt  its  strain. 

Like  dreams  of  some  fiir,  fairy  shore 
We  never  shall  see  again. 

Sweet  air,  how  every  note  brings  back 
Some  sunny  hope,  some  day-dream  bright, 

That  shining  o'er  life's  early  tracl^ 
rill'd  even  its  tears  with  light. 

And  ^rnce  again,  and  in  conolusioQ,  there  is  theeong  which  Moore  visd 
to  brei^  down  in  trying  to  sing,  when  too  vividly  it  recalled  the  ^oioM 
of  the  dead,  as  itself  a  joi^  of  other  years : 

There  is  a  song  T)f  the  olden  time, 

^Falling  sad  o'er  the  ear. 
Like  the  dream  of  some  village  chime. 

Which  in  youth  we  loved  to  hear. 
And  eVn  amid  the  grand  and  gay, 

When  Music  tries  her  gentlest  art, 
I  never  hear  so  sweet  a  lay. 

Or  one  that  hangs  so  round  my  heart. 
As  that  song  of  the  olden  time, 

Falling  sad  o'er  the  ear. 
Like  the  dream  of  some  village  chime, 

Which  in  youth  we  loved  to  hear. 
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**  The -wind  has  ctranged  slightly,  I*Sirak,"  said  Mr.  fiouverie,  one  of 
the  prisoners  at  "  Der  Weisse  Scfman,'*  "  and  I  trust  ihere  is  now  some 
efaanee  of  a  thair." 

"  Heaven  be  praised  P*  isaid  Captain  Arnold.  "  It  -will  be  a  Messing 
to  eseape  •from  this  dreary  den,  and  g^et  to  -more  comfoxtable  quarters.  I 
hope  that  they  may  have  a  good  cuisine  at  whatever  hotel  we  may  jgo*tD 
on  leafving  this  wretched  pkce." 

Miss  Wilmot  did  n<yt  look  partictthirly  pleased — -peifhaps  she  thougbt 
that  her  admirer  might  have  found  himself  happy  wherever  she  was,  even 
though  he  was  not  very  comfortably  hoa3ed,  and^ad  to  put  up  with  very 
indi£ferent  dinners.  But  Miss  Wilmot  did  not  duly  consider  bow  the 
accustomed  luxuries  of  the  mess-^able  spoil  the  gallant  mHUatres,  who  so 
often  assemble  around  it,  for  the  inferior  cookery  with  which  tbey  some- 
tinofes  meet  elsewhere. 

Many  a  youth  of  -nineteen  or  twenty  Tetums  to  his  paternal  roof  for 
the  period  of  the  winter  or  summer  leave,  delighted  at  the  idea  of  **  going 
home,**  l)ut  -shortly  to  be  horrified  by  the  Tery  plain  Irving  in  that  kindly 
remembered  domicile.  Many  a  lieutenant  or  captain  (we  will  not  allude 
to  their  very  islender  pay)  turn  wilfh  almost  disgust  from  the  sufficienlily 
plentiful  but  rather  homely  table,  with  which  he  would  formerly  have 
been  quite  satisfied.  This  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  entering  the  army, 
which  must  attend  every  young  officer  whose  parents  or  immediate 
relatives  are  not  very  well  off  in  pecuniary  matters. 

But  Miss  Wilmot  was  so  good  natured  as  not  to  find  fault  with  Captain 
Arnold  for  his  little  ^ts  of  suUenness  and  ennui,  and  Ate  exerted  hersielf 
to  make  iiis  time  pass  as  pleasantly  as  possible.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a 
task  which  always,  or  at  least  generally,  falls  upon  ladies.  Ill  or  well, 
tired  or  not,  in  ^ood  humour  or  out  of  humour,  they  are  generally  ex- 
pected to  amuse  their  male  relatives,  and  even  ma^e  acquaintances,  iiow- 
ever  humdrum  and  stupid  they  may  be.  Of  course  lihere  is  no  rule 
witiiout  exeeptions,  and  some  ladies  are:petted  and  indulged  in  all  their 
fancies,  and  consequently  permitted  to  become  capricious  and  'over- 
bearing. 

Miss  Wflmot  was  sorry  for  <}aptun  Arnold's  privations.  Brit  every 
flay  was  not  a  fast  day.  One  morning  the  landlord  of  "  Der  Weisse 
Sciiwan^  managed  to  purchase  from  -the  cook  at  tihe  kinatic  asylum  in 
the  neighbourhood  a  Stras^bourg  pie  and  a  stuffed  turkey — on  tnat  very 
day  the  little  tale  of  **The  Spirit!s  Prophecy"  was  finished,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  the  ice-bound  fnrty  to  do,  or  to  read.  They  had  tried  in 
vain  to  obtain  a  pack  of  cards.  That  would  have  been  a  g^eat  addition 
to  flieir  smaiU  stock  of  useful  belongin|^ ;  but  none  of  them  being  pro- 
fessed gamlblers,  they  did  not  carry  cards  about  with  them. 

The  diniser  had  been  discussed  and  enjoyed,  and  washed  down  byireiy 
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tolerable  cognac,  and  not  bad  Moselle  wine.  Then  came  the  evening— 
the  long,  stupid  evening.  The  pretty  Miss  Wilmot  and  her  gallaDt 
admirer  could  not  carry  on  much  flirtation  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
their  fellow-travellers ;  the  governess  and  Mr.  Reid  held  for  some  time 
rather  an  animated  conversation ;  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bouyerie  and  the 
barrister  had  not  much  to  say  to  each  other,  and  were  soon  sitting  m 
solemn  silence. 

"  By  Jove,  this  won't  do !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bouverie,  starting  up  and 
shaking  himself.  <'  If  I  go  to  sleep  at  this  early  hour  in  the  evening  I 
shall  assuredly  lie  awake  all  night,  and  that  is  no  pleasant  prospect, 
especially  in  a  cold  dilapidated  room,  and  on  a  couch  as  hard  as  adamant. 
Have  you  no  more  tales  ?"  he  asked,  turning  to  the  barrister. 

''  One  more,"  replied  the  man  of  law,  *'  but  I  do  not  at  all  wish  to 
inflict  it  upon  you.'* 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Bouverie,  "  your  little  MS.  library  has 
been  a  godsend  to  us,  since  we  have  been  shut  up  with  no  resource  in 
this  tumble-down  old  house.     Your  stories  have  enlivened  our  imprison- 
ment, and  I,  for  one,  thank  you  sincerely." 
*<  And  I,  for  another,"  joined  in  Mr.  Reid. 

'<And  I!  and  I!  and  I!"  exclaimed  the  three  ladies,  simultaneously. 
But  Captain  Arnold  said  not  a  word,  and  made  no  sign  in  token  of  his 
approbation  or  gratitude;  on  the  contrary,  he  yawned,  and  that  was 
tantamount  to  a  biting  critique.  However,  the  barrister  was  not  a  con- 
ceited man,  and  he  did  not  expect  that  all  his  public  would  approve  of 
his  productions.  He  knew  very  well  it  was  Hobson's  choice  with  them 
all,  and  was  no  way  elated  at  any  little  praise  he  received,  or  depressed 
by  the  want  of  that — very  seldom — sincerely  bestowed  article. 

Mbs  Wilmot  was  not  this  time  required  to  choose  a  tale,  as  there  was 
only  one  manuscript  left.  It  had  been  disinterred  from  the  bottom  of  its 
author's  portmanteau  by  his  own  and  Mr.  Reid's  joint  efforts  ;  and  now 
it  was  brought  forth  and  laid  on  the  table. 

*'  To  what  part  of  the  world  is  this  tale  to  take  us  ?"  asked  Miss 
Mansfield,  the  governess.  "We  have  had  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  Where  are  we  going  now — to  China 
or  Australia  ?" 

'*  Ko,"  said  the  barrister,  "  we  come  back  to  Europe.  The  locale  is 
Germany ;  the  period,  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  there 
was  so  much  religious  strife  going  on." 

"  Oh,  then,  I  presume  we  must  expect  an  autO'da'fiy  and  a  heroine 
burned  at  the  stake,"  remarked  Mr.  Bouverie. 

^'  No,  you  will  find  nothing  so  sensational,"  replied  the  writer  of  the 
little  story,  quietly.  "  It  has  one  good  quality,"  he  added,  *^  that  it  is 
not  long.  It  will  not  occupy  so  much  of  your  time  as  '  The  Spirit's 
Prophecy'  did,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  before  it  is  finished  you  may 
be  set  free,  by  a  change  in  the  weather,  from  this  palace  of  dulness, 

Where  ennui  sits  enthroned,  and  slowly  waves 
Her  icy  sceptre  o'er  these  living  graves." 

<^  And  now  for  the  tale,  if  we  can  hear  it,  the  north  wind  blows  so 
loudly,"  cried  Mr.  Reid.  ''  But  first  let  us  stir  the  fire  and  trim  the 
lamp,  as  they  do  in  Iceland,  before  they  begin  the  evening  reading." 
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The  captaiu  stirred  the  fire — ^he  generally  took  that  office  upon  him- 
self—Mr. Bouverie  arranged  the  lamp,  and  the  manuscript  was  qpened. 

It  bore  the  title  of  <*  The  Heiress  of  Stoltzherg  Castle,"  and  com- 
menced as  follows : 


The  Heiress  of  Stoltzberg  Castle. 


THE  CASTLE  AND  ITS  INBIATES. 

A  LITTLE  way  beyond  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mourg,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Black  Forest,  stand  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  which, 
in  days  gone  by,  was  the  abode  of  a  family  of  distinction.  The  barons 
of  Stoltzberg  had  possessed  this  domain  almost  from  time  immemorial ; 
they  were  highly  respected  and  much  liked  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
and  held  a  good  position  at  court.  The  title  and  property  had  remained 
in  one  family  in  direct  succession,  for  there  had  always  been  a  male  heir, 
^own  to  the  period  when  our  tale  commences,  when  only  a  daughter  was 
left  to  gladden  the  heart  of  her  father,  the  Baron  Max  von  Stoltzberg, 
his  sons  and  other  daughters  having  all  died  in  their  childhood. 

The  young  baroness  had  not  lost  her  mother  until  she  was  nearly 
grown  up,  and  then  her  affectionate  father  did  not  feel  inclined  to  place 
a  stepmother  over  her,  even  for  the  sake  of  possibly  obtaining  an  heir 
male  to  the  barony.  He  quite  idolised  his  daughter,  who  was  conse- 
quently left  to  be  almost  entirely  her  own  mistress,  and  mistress  of  the 
castle  to  boot.  But  her  father's  extreme  indulgence  had  not  spoiled  her; 
she  was  a  very  amiable  young  woman,  dutiful,  charitable,  and  kind 
hearted;  neither  vain  nor  proud,  nor  overbearing  to  her  dependents,  by 
all  of  whom  she  was  sincerely  beloved. 

The  young  baroness  had  been  brought  up  in  great  retirement ;  for  her 
mother's  health  had  been  always  very  delicate,  and  her  father's  quiet 
tastes  induced  him  to  prefer  a  country  life  to  the  formal  grandeur  and 
oppressive  etiquettes  of  the  court,  or  the  boisterous  and  somewhat  rough 
amusements  in  vogue  among  the  higher  classes  at  that  period. 

Helene,  therefore,  had  not  seen  much  of  society,  but  she  had  been 
carefully  educated  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  era  in  which  she  lived. 
A  lady,  who  had  been  her  governess,  resided  with  her  as  a  companion,  and 
assisted  her  in  her  duties  as  chUtelaiue.  The  former  governess  and  pupil 
were  on  the  best  terms,  and  lived  happily  together  in  the  old  castle. 

The  young  heiress  of  Stoltzberg  Castle  was  extremely  beautiful,  and 
had  the  prospect  of  being  very  rich,  but  no  valiant  knight  or  bold  baron 
"  of  high  degree"  had  as  yet  sought  admittance  to  her  maiden  bower, 
or  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  castle  with  a  splendid  retinue,  to  pay  hb  court 
to  its  lord  and  its  future  lady. 

The  young  baroness  had  completed  her  eighteenth  year,  yet  she  was 
still  unmarried,  and  still  un wooed.  Her  father  rejoiced  In  this  circum- 
stance, for  he  had  no  wish  to  part  so  soon  with  his  "  wild  rose,"  as  he 
called  the  daughter,  who  clung  to  the  parent  stem  with  loving  tenacity. 

The  young  lady  was  tolerably  well  read  in  the  literature  of  the  time, 
and  besides  having  devoured  all  the  romances  to  be  got  about  wicked 
giants,  malicious  dwarfs,  enchanted  castles,  and  forests,  gnomes,  and  ap- 
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paniacaiay  «he  bad  studied  wiih  unctba  Bome  of  the  «£Fi»bDB  •of  the  terds 
of  FiwfiHiae,  or  troubadours,  and  wasiviell  acqmainted  abo  iirijlSi  tbe  woda 
of  the  '^  tronvflMs/'  pools  of  the  north  of  Ixaace,  who  woM  ooatSMyimry 
with  the  troubadours  of  the  south.  An^ong  the  romanceBof  the  ^troiffwim 
were  particularly  distinguished  the  "  Brut  d'Angleterre,"  and  the  "  Rose 
de  Wace,"  «  Gerard  de  Nevers,"  and  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  all  well 
known  to  the  Baroness  Helene.  She  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  troubadours,  and  the  names  of  the  principal  ladies  who 
formed  the  courts,  or  "  parlements  d' amour,*'  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected, and  often  wished  that  she  had  lived  at  the  period  when  the 
ckarmmg  troidiadfnirs  flourished  mofrt,  and  that  she  had  been  Adelasie 
Tieowtesse  d' Avignon,  fiermisaende  dame  de  PosqinoFes,  MklbiHe  idome 
d'Hienes,  BertraadB  dame  de  Sign^  or  Hostage  3e  Pienralea,  tiie  iattar 
two  yousig  ^dovs. 

The  hSifj  wk>  had  accepted  the  eituatiDn  of  half  gwreiwieflB,  half  com- 
aaidon,  to  the  youof^  iieircBs  .of  Stoltzberg  €astle,  ivortsad  'Of .esdeavouv- 
iDgto  ttonedown  her  romantic  ideas,  had  ra:dver  eaooivagad  tbeoi,  iteing 
kerself  of  mi  ^eDthosiaitic  temperament  dbe  was  a  fltvangse  miiftuie,  lii». 
Erau  "GlbefBtin  ?von  JBisenbach,  and'  seemed  to  possess  two  ontive  sets  e( 
feelings,  whiohiswayed  her  alternately.  The  one  set  induced  ^enr^o  loek 
aharpfy  out  for  her  ow]>  interests,  the  other  led  iier  off  iirto  €igiitB  of 
die  imagination,  and  made  her  delight  in  the  wildest  ad«rentu»es,  if  tia^ 
inth  mnanoe,  :eonse^pently  not  always  governed  by  cahn  reason. 

firau  Obecstin  von  Eisenbadi — Angli^  Mrs.tColon^Ton  £iseiiliadh-«* 
had  been  an  aequaintanoe  of  the  moSier  of  Helene,  but  some  few  yean 
younger  than  her,  while  the  oolouel  liad  been  an  did  friend  of  Baraa 
Stbltzherg ;  iCherefiwe  the  good  fbaron  thought  himseif  and  iiis  daogbtsr 
fiDOftunaAe,  whon  he  persuaded  the  pretty,  pleasant,  aud  amiable  widow  to 
come  and  reside  at  the  castle  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Poreet,  'mth  a 
handsome  salary  for  her  not  very  onerous  duties. 

O^rau  v^Ki  Eisenbach  had  shed  many  tears  for  the  death  of  her  jdevioi- 
kmel  ^  but  afae  wiped  them  away  when  she  became  theimraate  of  the  6tohi« 
Ymng  Oalile.  Smiles  were  more  hecombg  than  tears,  and  ahe  bestowed 
these  in  abundance  upon  the  worthy  baron.  But  they  failed  in  their  da- 
iiyed  effect;  lie  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  Tequeating  her  to^booome 
the  Basoaess  von  Stolteberg,  and  only  thought  of  her  as  a  good-natoffd, 
kind-ihearted  woman,  and  a  pleasant  connpanion  for  his  darling  daughter. 

The  poor  lady !  No  oastle  built  of  «toDe  and  mortar  was  to  h»  faeia— 
all  her  ^tastles  were  in  ^le  air.  Yet  vhe  kept  on  seondy  nouri^iag  the 
hope  that,  when  Helene  married,  the  baron  would  feel  <very  lonely,  and 
vsouM  probably  ask  her  to  remain  and  onlrven  his  solitude. 

^  is  astonishing  how  difficult  it  is  to  kill  hope — it  is  ^  most  eaMkinng 
of  tdl  the  sentiments  tbat^rvade  the  human  mind. 

The  baron  had  been  suddenly  called  away  on  matters  of  aome  )im- 
Murtanoe  ito  Vienna,  and  loth  though  he  was  to  leave  his  daughter,  «qren 
lor  A  few  weeks,  he  knew  that  he  «ould  not  take  her  with  hnn,  <aB  then 
wasoio  time  to  ipveparefor  her  journey ;  he  trusted,  however,  that^ihe'woald 
be  ijiiste  J&&  during  hn  absence  under  the  wotehlxil  care  of  the  -coloaei's 
widow,  the  respectable  old  housekeeper,  the  senesehal,  who  was  «  devoted 
aidherent  of  the  family,  and  the  father^eonfessor,  who  >risited  itbe  «aB(b 
TC^guhirly  Idwee  times  a  week.     Besides  these,  there  wore  all  4he  vepfitanis 
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and  jctUdftesg,  levery  one  of  whom  would  have  willingly  died  His  blood  ia 
defence  ^of  ihe  yoimg  bai^oness.  But  ibere  waa  no  need  lot  :any  :oine  to 
ana  in  ^er  defence.  The  coantry  was  >then  at  feeca,^nd  ibe  population 
in  the  idoinity  of  the  leastle  were  quiet  and  inoffensive.  If,  lin  tbe  Blade 
Forest,  Johbeones  and  scenes  of  violenoe  sometimes  .took  .place,  these  weze 
generally  oa  parties  of  etray  travellers ;  and  the  ontlawed  anen  who  per- 
petrated these  deeds  were  not  sufficiently  in  foree  to  ^attack  a  etronghold 
like  Stoltzberg  Castle. 

So,  although  with  much  fegret  at  havix^  to  Ioayb  hm  dear  daughter 
for  a  time,  lihe  good  baron  parted  with  her  in  tbe  ifnll  osiorance  of  her 
safety  and  comfort  during  his  absence. 


AN  UNEXPECTED  VISITOft  AT  THE  CASTLE. 

.All  was  goiag  on  ^nootbly,  bat,  lit  mast ^be iowned,. rather  kagiadly, 
aad  without  any  sort  of  eKcitement,  at  the  castle,  y^n  lone  day,  Clotilda, 
the  foster-sister  of  the  young  baroness,  came  into  her  private  apartments 
to  tell  her  about  an  inieipesting  strainer  who  Jiad  :»iade  Jus  .appearance 
in  tJne  immediate  neigkboarhood  of  the  castle.  Clotilde  mas  about  the 
same  age  as  the  JBareness  Helena.  -She  bad  tbeen  her  playmate  in  her 
childhood,  and  was,  now  that  they  were  both  yteang  women,  'her  bower* 
maidefi-— that  was  to  say,  she  et^erintended  the  itcniette  of  the  youtMui 
ehlktelaine,  and  assisted  her  in  her  tapestry.  Cletilde  was  in:faQt,thongh 
in  a  humbler  raskk  of  life,  Helene's  companion  andiraend. 

Comioig  io  Helene  o&e  .morning,  she  eaid;: 

^*  Oh,  my  dear  lady,  you  cannot  think  what  a  joharming  person  is  in 
the  village  down  yonder.  And  he  has  heard  so  :mach  about  you,«and  is 
10  anxious  to  see  the  castle  !*' 

^'  Who  and  what  is  he,  Clotilde  f  And  what  tcan  he  iiave  heard 
about  me  ?" 

"  He  is  a  minstiel,  or  a  troubadour,  dear  kdy — wandering  about,  and 
singing  and  playing  so  beautifully  on  his  guitar,  or  .mandolin,  I  don't 
know  which  he  calls  his  delightful  instrument.  He  has  been  lodging 
lor  two  or  three  days  at  the  little  hostelry  down  in  the  village,  and  has 
expressed  great  anxiety  to  see  the  picture-gallery  of  the  castle.  He 
says  he  has  heard  that  you  are  very  beautifol.'^ 

Helene  blushed  violently  at  this  last  .communieatian,  which  iprohably 
did  not  displease  her.  What  woman,  or  man  either,  ds  not  somewhat 
gratified  when  called  handsome  ? 

"  Are  yen  siupe  that  he  is  not  an*  impostoar,  Clotilde.?  ITo  whom  has 
he  been  speaking  in  the  village  ?" 

'*  He  has  been  speaking  to  good  old.FsMmz,  and  has  bought  nosegays 
from  him,  for  he  is  passionately  fond  of  flomiers.  And  lie  has  oalkd  at 
t<he  monastery,  and  even  eeen  the  old  senesdial,  Hesr  <Conrad." 

'M  willfsend  for  Conrad,  and  ask  him  about  him,"  said  Helene. 

"  You  had  better  not,  dear  lady,  if  you  wish  to  have  |  glimpse  of  this 
•tranger.  You  know  the  seneschal  has  very  :old-^hiofied  ddeas  .of  his 
duty,  and  he  would  decidedly  refuse  tins  Mmstrel  admitewm  to  the  castle 
if  he  thought  you  knew  of  his  ^very  existenee  !    Had  your  ifiather  been 
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at  home,  he  would  very  likely  have  sent  for  this  wandering  troahadour 
and  had  him  up  to  the  castle,  especially  if  you  had  wished  to  hear  him 
play  and  sing.  But  you  must  go  more  warily  to  work  with  Conrad. 
Suppose  I  say  that  you  and  I  ,are  going  on  a  little  pilgiimage  to  St. 
Agathe's  Well  to-morrow  afternoon?  He  will  then,  tninking  the  coast 
is  clear,  probably  allow  the  stranger  to  see  the  picture-gallery.  We  need 
not  go  ;  you  can  change  your  mind,  and  you  may  choose  to  pass  through 
the  gallery  just  when  this  minstrel  is  there." 

'*  What  a  capital  plan  !*'  exclaimed  Helene.  *^  I  shall  be  quite  in  a 
fidget  until  we  can  carry  it  out.  But  .  .  .  what  are  we  to  do  with  Fratt 
von  Eisenbach  p  It  will  be  difficult  to  mystify  her,  so  I  fear  we  shall 
have  to  let  her  into  our  little  secret." 

"  Certainly,  by  all  means,"  replied  Clotilde ;  "  she  is  sure  to  wish  to 
see  the  stranger,  and  then  Mr.  Conrad  will  not  have  a  word  to  say." 

The  prospect  of  a  little  excitenjent  was  delightful  to  poor  Helene,  and 
not  less  welcome  to  the  prompter  of  the  plan,  Clotilde,  or  to  the  ex- 
governess,  who,  to  say  the  truth,*  was  rather  wearied  with  the  monotony 
of  the  castle  since  the  departure  of  the  baron,  upon  whom  she  had  stiil 
designs. 

The  simple-minded  seneschal  was  easily  deceived  by  the  united  efforts 
of  the  baroness,  her  companion,  and  her  humbler  friend,  and  thinking 
they  were  all  fairly  off  for  two  or  three  hours,  he  admitted  the  stranger 
into  the  castle,  and  was  doing  the  honours  of  the  picture-gallery  to  him, 
when  the  trio,  supposed  to  be  absent,  entered  it.  Great  was  the  con- 
sternation of  poor  Herr  ^Conrad;  he  was  too  much  overwhelmed  with 
surprise  to  be  able  to  utter  a  word,  and  Helene  and  Clotilde  both  hung 
back  bashfully.  But  Frau  Oberstin  von  Eisenbach,  who  had  been  well 
accustomed  to  society,  and  was  nothing  daunted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
wanderinc^  minstrel,  stepped  forward  and  politely  greeted  the  stranger. 
She  told  him  she  heard  he  was  staying  in  the  village,  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  making  a  tour  through  the  country,  and  if  he  had  yet  visited 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mourg. 

The  stranger  answered  without  any  hesitation,  spoke  well,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  quite  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  He  said  he  found 
much  beauty  and  much  attraction  in  the  charming  neighbourhood,  and 
as  he  made  this  remark  he  glanced  with  an  admiring  look  towards 
Helene. 

As  any  other  unsophisticated  country  girl  might  have  done,  the  high- 
born damsel  blushed  at  this  implied  compliment,  and  the  blush  made 
her  look  still  more  lovely. 

She  admired,  in  return,  the  handsome  face  and  figure  of  the  young 
minstrel.  His  dark  hair  curled  naturally,  his  dark  eyes  sparkled  bril- 
liantly, he  had  very  white  teeth,  a  sweet  smile,  a  noble  brow,  and  alto- 
gether a  very  expressive  countenance ;  and  his  dress  was  becoming  and 
picturesque,  a  sort  of  Spanish  hat  or  cap,  with  a  plume  of  feathers 
falling  from  one  side  of  it,  tightly-fitting  clothes,  with  a  scarf  thrown 
gracefully  across  one  shoulder,  and  fastened  by  a  clasp  or  brooch  studded 
with  jewels. 

<<  And  this  is  a  troubadour !"  said  Helene  to  herself.  ^<  Surely  he 
cannot  be  a  common  man  that  sings  for  pay  ?" 

Frau  von  Eisenbach  entered  into  conversation  with  the  stranger,  pointed 
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out  some  of  the  best  pictures  to  him,  and  especially  called  his  attention 
to  the  portrait  of  the  baron,  Helene's  father.  Of  course  the  minstrel 
praised  the  picture,  and  found  out  that  there  was  a  strong  likeness  be- 
tween him  and  his  daughter. 

**  But  where  is  your  portrait  ?"  he  asked,  turning  to  Helene. 
"  Not  taken  yet,"  she  answered,  timidly. 

"  Ah!  how  I  wish  you  would  do  me  the  honour  to  let  me  paint  your 
likeness.     I  paint,  besides  playing  and  singing." 
Helene  coloured  deeply,  and  shook  her  head. 

<*  Papa  says  he  will  have  it  taken  at  Vienna,  or  in  Paris,  next  year." 
'^  Though  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  your  kind  offer  to  paint  a 
portrait  for  us,"  said  Frau  von  Eisenbach,  "  I  hope  you  will  allow  us  to 
near  you  play  and  sing.    We  are  very  fond  of  music,  and,  except  church 
music,  we  get  little  of  it  here." 

The  minstrel  bowed,  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  obey  the  commands 
of  the  ladies. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  seneschal,  if  it  so  please  you,  madam,  it  would  be 
better  to  put  off  the  musical  treat  until  the  return  of  my  lord  the 
baron." 

"  /  do  not  think  so,"  said  the  lady,  decidedly.  "  The  baron  will  only 
be  too  glad  that  the  Baroness  Helene  has  had  the  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment of  hearing  good  music. — When  can  you  come?"  she  continued, 
addressing  the  stranger.  *'  If  you  will  fix  a  time,  we  will  send  to  the 
village  for  your  instrument." 

*'  I  cannot  trouble  you  to  do  that,  madam,"  replied  the  stranger, 
^'  though  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  obliging  offer.  May  I  come 
this  evening  ?** 

"  This  evening !"  echoed  the  colonel's  widow.  "  Shall  we  say  yes, 
Helene  P"  she  asked  of  the  young  baroness,  who  graciously  bowed  her 
head  in  token  of  assent,  and  who  felt  at  the  same  time  a  thrill  of  joy  rush 
through  her  heart. 

*<  Adieu,  then,  until  this  evening,"  said  the  elder  lady  ;  and,  making 
a  formal  curtsey,  which  Helene  and  even  Clotilde  imitated  as  well  as  they 
could,  while  the  minstrel  made  a  profound  bow,  the  ladies  withdrew  &om 
the  picture-gallery,  and  left  the  stranger  with  the  now  very  sour-looking 
seneschal. 

'<  Oh,  Clotilde !"  cried  Helene,  when  the  g^rls  were  alone  together, 
"  what  a  charming  person  the  stranger  is !  I  am  sure  he  must  be  some 
prince  in  disguise." 

**  Oh  yes !  He  is  just  like  a  prince !"  replied  Clotilde,  who  had  never 
beheld  a  prince  in  her  life,  and  had  never  even  seen  the  likeness  of  any 
royal  personages,  except  some  stiff  engravings  of  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
Henry  the  Fowler,  and  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg. 

"  Do  let  me  put  the  violet-coloured  velvet  bows  in  your  hair,  dear 
young  lady,"  said  Clotilde.  "  They  will  contrast  so  charmingly  with 
your  fair  ringlets." 

Helene  gave  her  gracious  permission  for  this  adornment,  and  Clotilde 
took  care  to  introduce  among  her  own  dark  locks  some  pretty  cherry- 
coloured  ribbons,  for  she  knew  that  her  young  mistress  would  permit  her 
to  be  present  during  the  minstrePs  visit. 

Never  did  day  appear  longer  than  that  which  had  to  pass  before  the 
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mmg^srd  couldL  present  himself  at  the  eestk^  DeTer  was  evening'  more 
ardendj  longed  for.  It  canne  at  last^  and  so  did  the^  handsome  joaog 
minstrely  who  wan  received,  not  in  the  stately  baironiBl  haJl,  nor  yet  in 
Helene's  houdoir,  but  in  a  prettily  arranged  room,  Ae  furnitaiv  of  which 
was  of  carvcdr  oak.  From  the  windows,  themselves  raliier  narrow^  there 
was  a  beautiful  view,  embracing  the  village  and  t^  cfaoreh  beneath  the 
castle^,  the  river  winding  in  its  course,  aund  the  pictnresqae-  country  to 
some  distance  around. 

The  minstrel,  after  making  his  obeisamces  to  the  ladies^  laid  his  guitar 
on  a  low  table,  and,,  approaching  Helene,  presented  her  wiA  &  beautiful 
rose,  saying  r 

^^  I  am  the  beaver  of  this  simple  gvft  to  the  Baroness  von  Stoltsberg 
from  one  of  her  devoted  admirers,  old  Franz,  whose  cotlagpc  and  chani^ 
ing  little  garden  lies  down  yonder." 

Helene  thanked  him,  and  taking  ib»  rose,  she  a^ed  Clotiide  to  put  it 
in  water  for  her. 

**  Will  you  not  wear  it,  fair  lady?"  he  said,  ^^for  tike  sAe  of  the  donor, 
who  is-  lortvnate  in  being  permitted  to  show  his  humble  attention." 
Helene  took  back  the  rose  from  Clotilda  and  placed  it  in  her  dress. 
'^I  will  dumk  good  old  Frans  tQ<-morrow,"  she  said. 
^  Oh,  do  rather  grant  me  the  pleasure  of  conveyii^  your  thanks  to 
him,''  cried  1^  minstrel.  "I  will  see  him  at  a  very  carlj  hour  to<4noirow 
morning,  when  he  begins  to  work  in  the  garden." 

Clotilde  laughed,  and  as  the  stranger  went  to  take  up  hisr  guitaiv  Ab 
whispered  to  Helene : 

^*  Depend  on  it,  Franz  never  sent  that  rose ;  it  is  his  omn  giitJ* 
The  colonel's  widow  followed  the  minstrel,  and  after  he  had  struck  one 
or  two  chords  on  his  guitar,  she  began  plying  him  with  questions  as  to 
the  8t34e  of  music  he  preferred,  the  places  to  which  he  had  been,  aatd  the 
people  whom;  he  had  known. 

'*  Have  you  been  at  Pans  P"  she  asked. 
*'  Oh  yes^  madam." 

^  And  did'  you  happen  to  know  La  Marqnbe  de  Monteerrat  there  ? 
Her  hosband  was:  for  some  yean  ambassador  to  die  Gemmn  eouft." 

This  masquise,  who  was  a  member  of  the  diplomatic  oiide  at  Yiemia 
while  the  wife  of  Colonel  von  Eisenbach  was  there,  and  for  a  short  iaan 
moving  in  the^  court  circle,  was  her  great  card»-*-a  celebvity  whom  she 
brongirt  lorwardi  on  all  oecasions. 

*'  Yes,  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  her  in  Paris,  "^  sepMed  the  mii- 
streL 

<*  Did  yoo  ever  see  t^e  emperor,  and  were  yon  ever  piesenteA  to  lam?* 
contintted  the  catechising  ditoenna. 

*^  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  emperor  and  been  presented  to- Mm,''*  anaweveci 
the  minstrel^  quietly.  "  Thi»  clasp,"  he  continued,  "  was  given>  to>  me  by 
one  of  tibe  Id^hest  hUlies  of  the  court,  in  approbation  of  my  poovmnsieal 
attainments." 

^Ask  him  to  singj"^  whispered  €h)tilde  to  H^nen  ^INlat  tivesome 
Dame  von  Eisenbach  will  keep  chattering  to  Urn  tiM»  wbete«  eivniag,  to 
show  off  her  grend  aeqaaintanees.'* 

Thus  urged,  Helene  ventured  to  plead  BoMy  bv  »  song;  a«d  tke 
minstrel  gladly  oame-  forward  with  kis^  guitar  and  began*  mgingtaits 
accompaniment. 
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He  sang  in  Germao,  Prench,  and  ItaHan^  and  the  two  ladies  and 
Clotilde  were  quite  enraptuFed  with  his^  performances. 

At  length  a  servitor,  sent  by  the  worthj  senechal,  entered  the  saloon 
and  placed  refreshments  upon  a  table. 

The  stranger  took  this  as  a  hint  to  put  aa  end  to  his  visit,  and,  after 
gracefully  sduting  the  ladies,  he  slung  his  guitar  across  his  shoulder  and 
took  his  departure. 

"  Did  he  ever  come  again  ?** 

*'  Yes,  often  and  often  ;.  for  m  those  days  people  did  not  only  fall  in 
love  by  arithmetical  rules:  and  calculations^,  as  they  do  in  the  present 
much- advanced  period  of  the.  world.  The  accomp&shed  and  charming 
minstrel  loved  Helene,  and  she  loved  him,  whether  he  was  a  prince  in 
disguise  or  only  a  wandering  troubadour.*^ 

And  Frau  von  Eisenbach  was^  contented  with  his  assurance  that  he 
was  not  a  person  of  low  birth,  but  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family, 
though  for  reasons  which  he'  did  not;  then  choose  to  divulge  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  concealment  under  a  feigned  name* 
^  Everybody  in  the  village  and  everybody  in  the  castle  liked  the  minstrel 
except  iJM  (Ad  senesehal.  He  was  Yery  so^eioos  abotrt  the  stranger, 
whom  he  thought  a  mere  adr entarer,  and  he  would  ha/re  eDrnplained  to 
the  berosy  and  bagged  him  to  lorbid  the  lacHes  continuing  their  acquaint- 
ance with  tiw  young  man^  and  proposed  his  being  ejected'  from  the  castle, 
hat  for  one  obstacle — the  vigilant  fdnctionajy  could  not  write  I  For  in 
those  oiden  d»y»  education  was  not  so  universal  a»  it  is  now.. 

in. 
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Thb  inhabitants  of  the  castle  usuafiy  retired  to  rest  very  early,  as 
many  Germans  stiff  do ;  for  even  in  the  comparatively  large  towns  in 
€fcr«aay,  unlesff  there  Be  some  grand  parties  going  on^  everything  is 
plunged  into  utter  silence  by  ten  o'clock,  or  at  latest  half-past  ten,  and 
m  t)m  secluded  castle  of  Stoltzberg  all  wa?  still  at  even  aa  earlier  hour. 

The  great  clock  at  the  watch-tower  had  fust  chimed  forth  nine  o^cTock, 
when  a  light  step  might  have  been  heard  on  the  terrace  to  which  the 
apartments  of  iHfm  young  baroness  opened',  and  presently  a  low  but  melo- 
diouff  voice  sangj  without  any  accompaniment,  the  following  Y.erses.  It 
was  the  <<  Troubadour's  Serenade,"  the  first  time  that  he  had.ventuned  to 
come  up  ta  the  castle  after  itsr  inmates  lud  retired  to  rest,  or  at  least  to 
their  rariooa  chambers.     The  word's  were  : 

The  staxa  axe  glitteiing  fcurth  to-xueht^ 
The  mooaia  shedding  her  silrer  light 

From  cloudless  skies  above. 
The  gentle  breeze  is  murmurinff  bv. 
Soft  as  tfce  minstrePs  hdf-brea^iea  sigh 

7ar  hei  he  daresr  i)&  Ibve. 

Bright  de\vdrops  sporkb  en  the  grass, 
The  Mcj  lake  i»  smooti^  as^  gl&ss, 

asmet  ladjr;  hst  to  mrJ 
Withi  ailkcoi  saifl^and  madtF^oar 
i^boalL  awaits-.  the«  nftajr  the  stoc^ 

Moored  'neath  yon  willow-tree. 
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Let  mnsic's  tones  thy  slumber  break — 
Awake  !  from  dreams  anffelic,  wake, 

O  lady  briffht  and  fair ! 
Thy  lover  calls — at  this  sweet  hour 
Linger  no  more  in  loneljr  bow'r, 

But  taste  the  balmy  air. 

We  will  not  climb  the  mountain's  brow 
To  gaze  in  the  roaring  torrent  now 

Tnat  dashes  down  its  side ; 
We  will  not  seek  the  forest's  gloom. 
Nor  pass  the  spot  where  from  its  tomb 

Some  restless  ghost  might  glide; 

We'll  hasten  to  yon  flowery  dell. 

Where  first  thy  bright  eyes  cast  their  spell 

On  the  wandering  troubadour. 
There,  if  thy  smile,  thy  glance,  repay 
The  minstrel's  all-untutored  lay. 

He  is  no  longer  poor ! 

Helene  listened  with  great  delight  to  the  troubadour's  serenade,  and 
then  softly  opening  the  casement^  she  admitted  him  to  the  apartment  in 
which  she  was  sitting.  It  was  neither  her  bedroom  nor  her  boudoir,  bat 
a  sort  of  intermediate  chamber  forming  one  of  her  suite  of  rooms. 

Clotilde  was  not  with  her ;  she  was  engaged  at  a  dance  in  the  Tillage^ 
and  probably  the  minstrel  knew  this  when  he  chose  that  eyening  to  pay 
his  devoirs  to  the  young  baroness. 

'^  It  is  a  heavenly  evening,  dearest  lady,"  he  said.  "  Can  I  not  tempt 
you  to  take  a  short  stroll  with  me  ?" 

'*  It  is  indeed  a  charming  evening,"  replied  the  young  lady,  ''  and  it 
seems  almost  a  sin  to  stay  shut  up  here  within  these  thick  walls  when  all 
beyond  them  is  so  inviting.  I  sometimes  go  out  with  my  dear  father  by 
moonlight,  but  I  do  not  know  if  I  ought  to  venture  beyond  the  ramparti 
of  the  castle  with  a  stranger." 

*'  A  stranger,  lady  ?  I  have  deceived  myself,  then.  I  thought,  I 
hoped,  that  you  looked  upon  me  as,  at  least,  a/rtene?." 

"  So  I  do,"  replied  the  girl — "  a  friend  in  whom  I  take  a  great  inte- 
rest. But  .  .  .  but  ...  to  walk  out  with  you  at  night,  when  most  o£ 
the  inmates  of  the  castle  have  retired  to  rest,  I  do  not  know  if  this  would 
be  right." 

**  It  would  not  be  wrong,"  replied  the  troubadour.  '*  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you  that  I  cannot  speak  before  your  gouvemante  or  your  compa- 
nion. Your  taking  a  short  walk  at  this  early  hour  vnth  me  would  be 
less  objectionable  l£an  my  remaining  in  your  private  apartments.  Comft 
— do  come,  dearest ;  you  shall  never  have  cause  to  regret  this  indulgence 
to  one  who  adores  you." 

Helene  was  easily  persuaded  to  do  what  was  so  agreeable  to  herself 
and,  quicldy  throwing  on  her  walking  apparel,  she  stepped  out  npon  the 
terrace.  The  minstrel's  eyes  sparkled  with  joy  as  he  escorted  her  by  a 
private  path  from  the  casUe  to  the  country  below.  Sometimes  Helene 
started,  for  she  fancied  she  saw  figures  among  the  trees  and  rocks  through 
which  she  and  her  unknown  admirer  were  passing.  But,  according  to 
the  well-known  saying,  it  was  conscience  that  made  her  a  ooward,  for  she 
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could  not  help  feeling  that  she  should  not  have  gone  out  so  late  in  the 
evening  without  some  of  her  own  attendants.  There  was  no  foundation 
for  her  fancies,  however ;  not  a  soul  was  on  the  hill-side,  not  a  living 
creature  stirring  near  the  path  which  they  had  taken. 

They  reached  the  silvery  little  lake  unnoticed  and  safely  ;  there  was  a 
boat  moored  under  a  willow-tree,  but  Helene  declined  entering  it,  and 
she  and  the  minstrel  sat  down  on  a  rustic  bench  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake. 

For  a  time  they  sat  in  silence,  alternately  gazing  on  the  moon  and 
glancing  at  each  other.  Then  the  minstrel,  casting  off  his  reserve,  began 
to  pour  out  in  ardent  terms  his  admiration  and  his  love  for  her.  The 
unpractised  girl  drank  in  his  words  eagerly,  and  at  length  timidly  con- 
fessed her  feelings  for  him. 

The  young  man  then  drew  forth  a  beautiful  ring,  which  he  begged  her 
to  accept  as  un  gage  d^ amour,  at  the  same  time  entreating  her,  under 
any  circumstances,  never  to  doubt  his  faith  to  her. 

"  Helene,"  he  added,  "  I  belong  to  your  own  rank  in  life,  but  I  am 
better  pleased  to  have  won  your  heart  as  a  wandering  minstrel  than 

as No,  I  will  not,  I  must  not,  yet  tell  my  name.     Call  me  Carl. 

And  oh,  dearest  Helene !  do  not  throw  me  off  for  any  other.  You  will 
have  plenty  of  suitors,  but  no  one  can  ever  feel  for  you  what  I  do." 

Poor  Helene  felt  that  she  never  could  care  for  any  one  so  much  as  she 
did  for  him ;  but  still  she  had  sense  enough  left  to  know  that,  without 
her  father's  consent,  she  could  not  make  any  promise,  or  enter  into  any 
engagement  with  the  troubadour,  whether  he  were  a  nobleman  in  dis- 
guise or  only  a  wandering  minstrel. 

"  My  dear  father  will  be  back  soon,"  she  said,  "  and  then  I  will  tell 
him  all,  and  leave  you  to  add  what  you  please.  My  dearest  father  is 
kindness  itself;  he  will  not,  I  am  sure,  oppose  our  wishes." 

"  But,  dearest,  we  must  be  somewhat  wary.  I  have  a  few  enemies, 
one  especially  among  my  own  near  kindred,  and  if  my  having  become 
your  suitor  is  known  to  him,  he  will  stir  heaven  and  earth  to  thwart  me 
in  my  wishes." 

'^  He  will  stir  heaven  and  earth  then  in  vain,"  said  the  young  baronesdy 
rising  to  leave  the  bench  where  they  had  been  so.  long  sitting. 

They  ascended  the  hill  together,  and  as  they  approached  the  castle, 
Helene  felt  some  anxiety  lest  all  the  gates  and  doors  should  be  closed. 

'*  It  would  be  so  very  disagreeable,"  she  exclaimed,  ''  to  have  to  ring 
the  castle  bell,  or  blow  the  horn,  in  order  to  gain  admittance." 

"  Nay,  sweet  lady,  if  all  were  closed  for  the  night  you  should  not  have 
this  annoying  ordeal  to  undergo.  I  would  scale  the  wall,  and  find  some- 
thing wherewith  to  assist  you  over." 

But  happily  such  extreme  measures  were  not  necessary.  Clotilde  and 
the  other  revellers  from  the  castle  had  not  returned,  so  a  small  postern 
door  was  left  open  for  their  ingress,  and  the  chatelaine  and  her  friend 
availed  themselves  of  this  means  of  entering  unobserved.  Helene  would 
not  allow  the  minstrel  to  escort  her  to  her  own  apartments,  she  was  too 
much  afraid  of  his  being  discovered  in  the  castle  at  that  late  hour ;  and 
she  was  not  satisfied  until  she  saw  him  through  the  little  gate,  and  half 
way  down  the  hill  on  his  road  to  his  humble  home. 

She  then  glided  like  a  spirit  to  her  own  rooms,  and  taking  off  her 
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walking  costume,  she  threw  herself,  in  a  sort  of  dressing-gown,  into  a 
large  high-backed  concern,  which  in  tliose  days  of  discomfort  served  for 
a  bergere,  or  lounging-chair. 

She  was  not  sleeping.  How  could  she  sleep,  after  an  evening  of  such 
excitement  ?  She  was  leaning  back  in  deep,  quiet  thoaght,  when  a  light 
step  approached  her  door,  and  a  low  knock  was  heard. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  baroness. 

And  Clotilde,  in  her  festive  finery,  tripped  into  the  room.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed,  her  eyes  were  bright,  and  she  looked  happy  and 
excited. 

"Up  still,  dear  lady!''  she  exclaimed.  ''I  was  sadly  afraid  of  dis^ 
turbing  yon,  but  I  did  not  like  to  go  to  my  own  chamber  until  I  saw  if 
you  wanted  anything.     I  have  been  later  than  I  expected." 

"  It  does  not  seem  very  late,  dear  Clotilde,"  said  the  baroness.  "  On 
such  a  lovely  night  one  does  not  feel  inclined  to  go  to  bed.  1  hope  yon 
have  enjoyed  the  village  f6te  ?" 

"  Oh,  beyond  everything,  my  dear  young  lady !"  cried  the  g^l,  who 
had  been  the  belle  of  the  village  dance,  and  was  somewhat  elated  by  all 
the  compliments  paid  to  her.  '*!  danced  so  much,  and  everybody  was 
so  kind  to  me,  that  really  I  felt  as  if  I  were  quite  a  g^raud  lady  among 
them." 

The  young  baroness  smiled,  but  at  the  same  lime  half  yawned.  Clotilde 
observed  that,  and  immediately  asked  her  lady  if  she  should  asost  her  to 
undress. 

<'  No.  Go  to  bed  at  once,"  replied  Helene.  '^  You  must  be  tired,  and 
I  am  not." 

"  We  had  a  great  disappointment,"  said  Clotilde.  ''  The  charming 
minstrel  was  expected  at  the  f^te,  but  he  did  not  come.  Old  Franz  sent 
to  say  that  he  was  going  on  a  secret  mission.  They  talk  in  €be  village 
of  his  being  connected  with  some  mysterious  society,  though  nobody 
knows  what." 

<<  Indeed !"  was  all  that  Helene  answered  at  first,  but  as  Clotilde  was 
lighting  her  lamp  to  take  her  departure  the  young  baroness  iSuddenly 
looked  up,  and  asked  what  kind  of  a  mysterious  society  the  villagers 
thought  the  minstrel  had  some  connexion  with. 

"  That  is  just  what  nobody  can  tell,  lady,"  replied  the  girl.  "  They 
say  he  has  been  met  coming  out  of  the  wood  down  yonder,  at  rather  a 
late  hour  at  night,  and  that  some  strange  people  have  been  aeen  moving 
about  in  the  wood,  and  sounds  have  been  heard  coming  .as  if  from  under 
the  ground." 

'^  What  sort  of  sounds  ? — voices  as  of  people  sipeaking,  or  shrieks,  or 
cries,  or  what  ?" 

''  Oh,  not  shrieks  or  cries  of  any  kind,  but  sad,  solemn  sounds,  as  if 
wailing  over  the  dead,  or  chanting  at  a  funeral" 

"  How  very  strange !"  exclaimed  Helene. 

"Johann,  the  postmaster's  son,  who  is  a  strong,  stout  fellow,  and 
generally  very  bold,  got  quite  a  i^ght  in  passing  tbroi]^h  »  lonely  part 
of  the  forest  the  other  evening,  when  it  was  almost  dark.  He  was  walk- 
ing smartly  on,  whistlmg  and  thinking  of  nothing,  wh«i  all  of  a  soddea 
he  heard  strange  sounds  just  under  his  feet ;  you  may  be  sure  he  took  to 
his  heels,  and  never  stopped  running  until  he  got  fcoiuey  and  then  he 
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looked  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost,  and  frightened  his  poor  mother  almost 
into  fits." 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  these  sounds,"  cried  Helene.  "  We 
'Will  take  a  walk  some  evening  soon  through  the  forest;  perhaps  the 
invisible  musicians  may  favour  us  as  they  did  Johann." 

^'  Oh,  not  for  worlds,  dearest  baroness !  Something  dreadful  might 
happen  to  us.  Only  think  if  the  sounds  come  from  wicked  spirits,  who 
rise  out  of  their  graves  to  deceive  and  destroy  living  creatures ;  or  from 
the  malicious  hillfolk^  who  delight  in  mischief !  What  might  become  of 
us  ?     Oh  no,  no !" 

^'  How  childish  you  are,  Clotiide !  But  hark !  the  great  clock  is 
striking  twelve.  You  had  better  run  to  your  room  at  once,  for  fear  you 
meet  any  spectres  in  the  corridor." 

*' Holy  Virgin,  I  hope  not!"  cried  Clotiide,  crossing  herself;  and 
making  a  hurried  curtsey  to  her  young  mistress,  she  hastened  away  to 
her  own  dormitory. 

IV. 

THE   FBIAB  AND  THE  MAJOR. 

The  following  evening  visitors  very  different  from  the  minstrel  came 
up  to  the  castle :  these  were  Father  Matthaus,  the  priest  employed  as 
confessor  by  the  baroness  and  her  friend  the  colonel's  widow,  and  a  gen- 
tleman who  was,  for  the  time  being,  a  guest  at  the  monastery,  and  who 
the  holy  father  introduced  as  Herr  Rittmeister  von  Harling. 

This  Major  von  Harling  had  red  hair,  a  sandy  complexion,  and  eyes 
verging  on  green  ;  his  cheeks  were  flabby,  his  neck  short,  and  his  whole 
£g^re  inclining  to  be  squat.  But  he  had  evidently  a  very  good  opinion 
of  himself,  and  was  somewhat  conceited.  It  is  rather  strange  that  men 
who  have  no  pretensions  to  good  looks  are  often  much  more  vain  and 
flelf-admiring  than  those  who  are  really  handsome. 

There  was  nothing  absolutely  disagreeable  in  the  look  or  manners  of 
this  Rittmeister;  but  still,  both  Frau  Oberstin  von  Eisenbach  and 
Helene  felt  that  they  did  not  like  him,  and  the  young  baroness  especially 
felt  much  disgusted  when  he  said : 

"  Have  you  heard,  ladies,  that  there  is  a  minstrel,  or  troubadour,  or 
itinerant  mudcian  of  some  kind,  strolling  about  this  neighbourhood,  who 
is  a  very  suspicious  person  ?" 

The  ladies  glanced  at  each  other,  and  as  Helene  looked  startled  and 
annexed,  the  elder  lady  replied : 

"  Suspicious  person  ?     Of  what  is  this  minstrel  suspected  ?" 

''Then  yoa  have  heard  of  him,  and  perhaps  seen  him?"  asked  the 
major. 

'*  We  have  both  heard  of  him  and  seen  him,"  said  the  Frau  von 
£isenbach,  with  perfect  composure,  ''and  I  cannot  fency  that  there  is 
anything  very  dreadful  about  him.  He  seems  a  quiet  young  man, 
quite  devoted  tp  munc  and  painting.     What  can  be  more  harmless  ?" 

''  StiU  water  runs  deep,"  remarked  the  father-confessor. 

^  But  there  must  be  some  meaning  in  what  you  say  of  this  stranger-— 
at  least,  in  what  you  seem  to  imply  against  him.  Speak  out,  if  you 
please;  we  aie  sad  nisties  in  this  castle,  and  do  not  understand  roundabout 
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insinuations,  or,  what  may  be,  courtly  phraseology.  Of  what  do  you 
accuse  the  minstrel?" 

'^  Well,  it  is  not  exactly  an  accusation,"  replied  the  Rittmeister,  hesi- 
tatingly, "but " 

"  Oh  no,  not  an  accusation  I"  echoed  the  holy  father ;  *^  but  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  he  is  tainted  by  the  new  heresy  which  has 
sprung  up  lately  in  our  fatherland." 

"  Luther's  heresy,"  struck  in  Major  von  Harling.  "  Of  course,  ladies, 
you  have  heard  of  that?" 

"  We  have  heard  the  baron  speak  of  Luther,  and  John  Huss,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,"  replied  the  colonel's  widow;  "but  living  in  such 
seclusion  as  we  do  here,  very  little  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
reaches  us.  Why  did  you  never  enlighten  us  on  this  subject,  Father 
MatthHus  ?  It  would  at  least  have  afforded  us  a  change  of  ideas,  which, 
as  neither  the  Baroness  Helene  nor  myself  are  absolute  fools,  might  have 
interested  us.     How  I  wish  our  good  baron  were  at  home  again  !" 

'^  I  wish  to  Heaven  my  dear  father  were  at  home  again.  He  is  always 
just,  and  reasonable,  and  willing  to  show  kind  hospitality  to  strangers, 

instead  of "     Helene  stopped  {(ft  a  moment,  then  looking  angrily 

at  the  priest  and  at  his  military  friend,  she  said,  in  a  pointed  manner} 
"  instead  of  picking  up  ill  natured  and  vulgar  reports  against  them." 

''Daughter!"  cried  Father  Matth&us,  somewhat  pompously,  "it 
behoves  every  member  of  our  Holy  Church  not  only  to  avoid  heretics, 
but  to  denounce  them  whenever  opportunity  offers  for  so  doing." 

"  But  what  proof  have  you  that  the  person  to  whom  you  have  jost 
been  alluding  is  a  heretic  ?  Has  he  been  trying  to  convert  your  re- 
verence ?" 

"  He  would  hardly  venture  that,"  replied  Father  Matthaus,  crossing 
himself. 

"  Well,  then,  what  has  he  been  saying  or  doing  ?" 

"  Saying  or  doing  nothing  that  can  absolutely  be  laid  hold  of,  dear 
lady,  or  ...  we  should  have  seized  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  Holy  In- 
quisition." 

Helene  was  so  shocked  that  she  felt  like  to  £Eiint ;  her  hands  dropped 
listlessly  by  her  side,  her  head  fell  forward,  and  she  seemed  taken  sud- 
denly ill. 

Clotilde,  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  back  part  of  the  saloon,  engaged 
in  some  handiwork,  instantly  sprang  forward  and  caught  her  young 
mistress  in  her  arms  as  she  was  about  to  fall  from  her  chair.  Then 
turning  almost  furiously  towards  the  father-confessor  and  his  friend,  she 
cried : 

"  Sir  Priest,  and  you  Sir  Rittmeister,  my  master  the  baron  will  not 
thank  either  of  you  when  he  hears  how  you  have  frightened  his  daughter 
with  such  rude  tales  about  heretics,  of  whom  she  knew  nothing,  and  the 
Inquisition,  of  whose  racks,  and  tortures,  and  frightful  punishments  she 
has  heard  so  much." 

The  two  visitors  were  both  astonished  by  Clotilde's  boldness.  The 
major,  not  exactly  knowing  her  position  in  this  family,  was  rather  taken 
aback,  and  felt  vexed  that  he  had  been  shown  off  in  such  an  unpleasant 
light  to  the  beautiful  and  wealthy  young  heiress.  And  the  holy  father, 
who  well  knew  Helene's  influence  over  her  father,  and  guessed  at 
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Clotilde's  influence  over  the  baroness,  regretted  that  he  had  said  anything 
to  provoke  their  anger ;  for  a  great  many  of  the  good  viands  which 
found  their  way  to  the  refectory  of  the  monastery  came  from  the  castle, 
and  many  flasks  of  the  good  wine  which  filled  the  cellars  of  the  monks, 
were  also  presents  from  the  liberal  Baron  von  Stoltzberg. 

'^  Nay,  ladies,"  said  the  red-haired  Rittmeister,  almost  in  a  whining 
tone  of  voice,  <'  I  crave  your  pardon  if  I  have  uttered  by  chance  a 
syllable  to  annoy  you.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  minstrel,  who  seems  to 
be  a  character  in  thid  neighbourhood,  was  a  proteg6  of  yours.  The 
reports  respecting  his  heresy  may  or  may  not  be  true  ;  in  these  trouble- 
some times  one  does  not  know  who  may  be  affected  by  the  new  opinions, 
or  who  may  continue  staunch  to  the  old  faith.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
suppose  that  he  is  a  true  adherent  to  our  Holy  Mother  Church.  I  believe 
he  has  reasons  for  remaining  hereabouts  at  present,  quite  unconnected 
with  religious  matters." 

Helene,  who  had  recovered  from  her  half  swoon,  drew  herself  up,  and 
looked  for  a  moment  fixedly  at  the  major,  and  then,  colouring  deeply, 
cast  down  her  eyes. 

*'  What's  in  the  wind  now?"  thought  that  worthy;  but  of  course  he 
could  not  ask  the  young  baroness  the  meaning  of  her  looks. 

And  what  was  the  meaning  of  her  looks  ?  Only  that  she  fancied  the 
Rittmeister  was  alluding  to  his  regard  for  her,  and  her  somewhat  hastily 
run-up  intimacy  with  him.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  when,  on  the  colonel's 
widow  asking  what  were  the  reasons  to  which  he  alluded,  the  Rittmeister 
replied : 

^^  As  far  as  my  information  goes,  madam,  he  is  here  to  inquire  into  the 
state  and  condition  of  an  old  and,  at  present,  dilapidated  and  untenanted 
fastness,  at  some  few  miles  distant  from  this  place.  It  is  situated  in  a 
yery  wild  spot,  and  would  seem  to  have  presented  no  attractions  to  any 
persons  to  take  up  their  residence  there — any  persons  of  consideration,  I 
mean  ;  for,  doubtless,  some  of  the  boors  thereabouts,  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  robbers  who  infest  the  Black  Forest,  may  occasionally  seek  shelter 
within  its  feudal  walls." 

**  What  can  the  young  man  want  with  such  a  place,  unless  it  be  to 
sketch  it,"  remarked  Frau  Oberstin  von  Eisenbach.  "  I  know  he  is  a 
limner." 

<'  He  wants  to  get  possession  of  it,  and  fit  it  up,  and  put  it  in  a  state 
of  defence." 

"  But  though  it  may  be  a  ruin,  a  stranger  cannot  go  and  seize  on  any 
building,  however  old  it  may  be,  and  do  with  it  as  if  it  belonged  to  him. 
This  would  be  the  act  of  a  madman." 

'^  If  this  minstrel  be  the  personage  I  imagine  he  is,  he  fancies  he  has 
claims  to  the  old  tower — Frankenstein  Thurm  it  is  called " 

"  Frankenstein  Thurm !"  exclaimed  the  two  ladies  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, in  much  surprise. 

"  Yes,  Frankenstein  Thurm.  It  is  very  long  since  any  one  has 
thought  about  it,  or  cared  for  it — the  tower  has  been  left  to  the  bats  and 
the  ravens,  and  the  grounds  to  wild  boars  and  other  not  very  domestic 
animals.  But,  just  recently,  since  rumours  of  civil  war  have  broken  out, 
the  nobles  are  hunting  up  all  their  old  neglected  strongholds,  and 
Frankenstein  Thurm  is  claimed  by  two  Counts  of  Frankenstein — cousins 
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— Count  Carl  and  Count  Adolpb  Cacl — and  also  by  your  humble 
servant." 

Helene  listened  mih  tbe  most  eager  attention,  and  so  did  the  eoloneFa 
widow  and  Clotilde,  wbo  bad  drawn  ber  low  stool  neai;  the  high-backed 
chair  on  which  Helene  was  sitting. 

<<  Carl !"  exclaimed  Helene,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  lost  m  thought. 

Clotilde  pulled  ber  dress  to  awaken  ber  from  ber  reyeiie,  and  rising 
suddenly,  and  hurrying  across  tbe  saloon  £or  something  she  pretended  to 
want,  she  trod  with  no  very  ligbt  step  on  tbe  outstretched  loot  of  tbe  fst 
friar.  A  roar  or  bellow  from  tbe  holy  man  drew  attention  from 
Helene. 

<'  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  tbe  Rittmeistsr,  and'tbe  Fran  Oberstii^ 
and  the  young  baroness  herself,  as  she  rose  and  hastily  approacfasd 
Father  Matthaus. 

"  Tbe  matter  I     I  am  killed,  I  am  annihilated,  I  am  lamed  for  Hfe  V 

"How?     How?" 

"  Why,  that  rough  wench  of  yours  has  come  with  her  heavy  weight  oa 
my  poor  corn.     Holy  Virgin  !  how  it  aches  !" 

Tbe  father  confessor  looked  so  hidicrously  miserable,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  light-hearted  Clotilde  to  suppress  her  titterings  lau^) 
the  Rittmeister  grinned  from  ear  to  ear ;  and  even  tbe  Frau  Oberstbi  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  her  risible  faculties  in  order. 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry,"  said  Clotilde,  "  but  I  will  make  a  pUister  fop 
your  reverence  that  will  do  your  corn  good." 

"Oh,  I  comprehend,"  retorted  Mattbaus,  crossly;  "you  wish  me  kr 
use  some  nostrum  that  will  make  me  quite  lame,  and  keep  me  confined  to 
the  monastery,  tbat  I  may  not  6nd  out  all  that  is  going  on.** 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  ClotiWe.  "  I  only  proposed  to  give  yoo  a 
plaister  of  candle-grease  and  one  or  two  healing  herbs  ;  but  if  you  pr^er 
suffering  from  your  corns,  your  reverence,  please  yourself." 

There  was  something  in  Clotilde's  coquettish  manners  that  alwa^m 
charmed  the  elderly  friar. 

"  Very  well,"  be  said  ;  "  my  child,  if  you  will  come  and  put  the  plaister 
on  yourself,  I  will  try  it." 

''  I  will  come,  on  two  conditions,  and  doctor  your  foot,,  your  revereneeJ* 

"  And  what  are  these  ?"  asked  Father  Matthaus,  in  a  very  conciliatsfy 
tone. 

"  Number  one— that  you  will  not  give  me  any  very  heavy  penances 
n^t  time  I  go  to  confession  ;  and  number  two" — she  went  close  up  to 
him  and  whispered  something  in  bis  ear  ;  but  the  whisper  was  overheard, 
as  perhaps  she  intended  it  should  be,  and  proved  to  be  an  exhortation  to 
kiss  her  hand,  and  not  ber  cheek,  next  time  he  bestowed  \m  blessing  on 
her. 

"A  hard  condition,  good  father !"  cried  the  by  no  means  fastidious 
Major  von  Harling,  glancing  with  admiration  at  the  blooming  gprl. 

But  Helene  looked  very  grave,  and  Frau  von  Eisenbach  denred  Clotilde 
to  go  and  order  refreshments  for  tbe  priest  and  his  military  friend. 

Clotilde  immediately  obeyed,  but  when  tbe  refreshments  were  broug^ 
in  she  did  not  make  ber  reappearance ;  and  the  priest  and  the  Rittmeister 
were  obliged  to  take  their  departure  without  bidding  good  night  to  the 
pretty  girl,  with  whom  they  would  both  have  much  more  enjoyed  a  chat 
than  with  her  aristocratic  mistress. 
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On  our  reaching  the  outskirts  of  Akabah,  the  first  thing  uppermost  in 
our  minds  was  to  secure  a  good  spot  whereon  to  pitch  our  camp.  Now 
this  was  no  easy  matter,  for  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Tillage,  although  the  ground  close  up  to  the  same  was  level,  yet  it 
was  so  sandy,  so  filthy,  and  covered  with  such  innumerably  small  £rag-« 
ments  of  broken  pottery,  or  red-coloured  earthenware — to  say  nothing  of 
the  inconvenience  and  discomfort  of  being  some  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  shores  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf — ^that  after 
searching  and  looking  about  in  all  directions  for  a  roomy  as  well  as  a 
decent  spot  for  our  camp,  we  were  compelled  to  fix  on  the  only  site  at  all 
suitable,  and  this  was  situated  just  below  the  governor's  residence  (which 
stood  within  the  walled  building  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Fort,  or 
Castle  of  Akabah),  and  which  piece  of  ground  was  nothing  more  than  a 
broad  path,  or  a  narrow  roadway,  sloping  down  to  the  sea-shore. 

Our  dragoman  and  the  servants,  aided  by  some  of  the  camel-drivers, 
had  great  trouble  in  pitching  the  six  tents;  for,  owing  to  the  cramped, 
confined,  and  sloping  nature  of  the  ground,  they  were  greatly  perplexed 
to  make  each  tent  "  dovetail"  (if  I  may  be  permitted  the  expression),  or 
interlace  one  within  the  other,  except  by  barring  all  free  passage  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  so  causing  each  tent  to  be  reached  by  a  circuitous 
TOute. 

About  an  hour  before  sunset  our  camp  was  all  pitched,  and  all  the 
luggage  and  small  packages  placed  within  the  tents;  for  we  had  been 
both  told  and  cautioned  by  our  dragoman  to  be  most  watchful,  and  to  be 
always  "  wide  awake"  in  looking  after  our  property^-especially  the  small 
articles — as  the  place  abounded  in  adult  robbers,  as  well  as  in  boys  and 
urchins  who  had  "  thieving  propensities"  about  them,  and  who  would 
keep  prowling,  like  so  many  jackals,  around  the  precincts  of  our  en- 
campment. 

About  eight  p.m.,  some  four  or  five  men,  dressed  in  their  ordinary  garb 
when  off  duty,  and  who  were  said  to  form  a  portion  of  the  governor's 
military  guard,  were  sent  down  to  our  camp  to  protect  it  from  thieves  j 
for  their  services  as  night-watchmen,  however,  our  dragoman  had  to  pay, 
as  this  guard  was  forced  upon  him,  as  soon  as  the  governor  learnt  he  had 
applied  to  be  furnished  with  four  men  from  the  village  to  protect  the 
camp,  as  the  means  of  putting  a  little  ready  money  into  his  (the 
governor's)  own  pocket — cash  being  to  all  Arab  or  Mahomedan  petty 
rulers,  as  well  as  chieftains,  a  thing  ever  ardently  coveted,  and  to  be 
realised  in  every  possible  way.  Had  our  dragoman  had  his  own  way  in 
this  matter,  he  would  have  procured  the  services  of  four  of  the  villagers 
to  watch  the  camp  at  night  for  one-half  the  sum  he  had  to  pay  to  the 
men  of  the  governor's  guard. 

*  All  rights  reserved. 
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On  bathing  in  the  sea,  a  little  before  sunset,  the  water  was  found  to  be 
of  a  most  agreeable  temperature,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  a  very  g^at  luxury 
to  have  the  sea  so  close  to  our  sleeping-tents,  from  which,  at  high-water 
mark,  we  were  only  seven  measured  paces  distant.  On  our  near  approach 
to  AkSbah  we  had  noticed  the  remains  of  a  small  sloop,  or  Arab  buglah, 
which  had  been  wrecked,  and  whose  hull  had  almost  entirely  broken  up, 
lying  in  the  shallow  water,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards 
to  the  north-west  of  the  town.  We  had  hoped  to  have  obtained  some 
fish  for  this  day's  dinner,  but  in  this  expectation  we  were  all  doomed  to 
be  disappointed,  as  we  were  informed  the  village  did  not  possess  a  fisher- 
man. Alas  !  how  different  from  India,  where,  in  every  village  situated 
near  the  smallest  river,  or  brook,  or  even  talao  (pond),  to  say  nothing  of 
:a  jheel  (or  small  inland  lake),  there  is  always  to  be  found  at  least  one 
mutchwd  (or  fisherman)— or  (as  this  *'  caste"  is  called  in  Central  India) 
Deemur,  The  chief  or  head  of  the  Alloween  tribe  of  Bedouins,  Shaick 
Mahomed  by  name,  and  the  son  as  well  as  the  successor  and  inheritor  of 
his  deceased  father's  chieftainship,  worldly  goods,  and  power  and  jui-is- 
diction  in  this  part  of  the  world — was  absent  from  Ak^bah  on  our  arri?al, 
having  gone  some  few  days  previous  thereto  to  his  own  encampment, 
amongst  his  own  tribe,  to  enjoy  a  little  domestic  life  in  the  society  of 
his  wives  and  his  brethren  ;  for  all  Bedouins,  like  true  sons  of  Ishmael, 
infinitely  prefer  a  nomad  life  to  the  one  led  in  villages  or  in  6xed 
habitations — preferring,  in  short,  a  tent  to  a  house,  and  ''  the  dwelling 
in  the  open  presence,  i,e,  in  the  company,  of  all  his  brethren"  (Genesis 
xvi.  12),  to  the  privacy  of  a  four-walled  building.  One  of  his  own  tribe 
was,  however,  immediately  despatched  to  give  him  notice  of  our  arrival, 
and  oiu:  dragoman  sent  a  message  by  the  same  opportunity,  to  beg  the 
shaick  would  return  to  Ak^bah  as  soon  as  possible,  as  he  was  very 
anxious  to  transact  some  important  business  with  him,  without  any  un- 
necessary delay. 

Sunday,  March  12. — This  Sabbath-day  was,  likewise,  kept  holy,  and 
divine  service  performed,  as  on  previous  occasions.  Here,  as  well  as  at 
Mount  Sinai,  the  Sunday  falling  on  one  of  our  halting  days,  we  for- 
tunately did  not  lose  a  day  by  having  to  '<  cry  a  halt"  in  the  wilderness, 
which  we  were  fated  to  undergo,  however,  on  the  following  Sabbath. 

This  afternoon,  a  '^  Lascar"-looking  chap,  with  a  peculiar  and  an  unusual 
expression  of  countenance,  not  to  be  met  with  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
who,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries  put  to  him  through  our  dragoman,  we 
learnt  "  hailed"  from  Mocha,  and  formed  one  of  the  crew  of  the  wrecked 
buglahy  which  had  arrived  from  Suez,  about  three  weeks  previous  to 
our  own  arrival  at  Akabah,  freighted  with  wheat  and  grain  for  the  use 
of  the  pilgrims  journeying  to  Mecca,  paid  a  visit  to  our  camp.  His 
vessel,  during  a  heavy  gale,  had  dragged  her  anchor,  and  had  been 
blown  ashore,  and  soon  broke  up  on  the  beach,  close  to  the  gardens 
which  separated  the  village  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  AkSlbah. 
This  man,  who,  in  his  own  country,  had  been  a  Mocha  boatman,  had 
brought  us  a  basket  of  fish,  which  he  had  but  just  caught;  the  '^  dinghy," 
or  jolly-boat,  belonging  to  the  sloop,  having  escaped  (very  fortunately  for 
our  benefit,  since  there  was  no  other  boat,  or  skiff',  or  even  a  raft,  to  be 
seen  on  either  shore  of  this  gulf)  from  sharing  the  fate  of  the  buglahy 
had  been  turned  to  a  practical  account  by  thb  industrious  sailor,  with  the 
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double  object  of  providing  our  table  with  excellent  fish,  and  of  putting  a 
small  sum  of  money  into  his  own  pocket. 

His  basket  contained  no  less  than  four  different  varieties  of  fish,  the 
whole  of  which  were  at  once  bought  up,  affording  us  not  only  a  couple 
of  substantial  dishfuls  for  our  dinner-table — fried  as  well  as  boiled — but 
vrhich,  likewise,  yielded  a  feast,  at  their  evening  meal,  for  our  dragoman 
and  his  own  establishment,  and  even  leaving  afterwards  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  served  up  at  our  breakfast-table  the  following  morning. 

It  was  full  moon  this  day,  but  the  tides  did  not  rise  higher  than  from 
three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lowest  ebb.  This  fact 
I  ascertained  by  actual  measurement  with  my  stick  when  in  the  water. 

This  afternoon  Shaick  Mahomed  returned  to  Ak^bah  from  his  en- 
campment in  the  desert,  and  our  dragoman,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed 
thereof,  proceeded  without  delay  to  pay  the  chief  of  the  Alloween  tribe  a 
yisit  at  his  town  residence,  taking  with  him  a  small  offering  or  present, 
as  is  customary  on  all  such  occasions  amongst  Orientals,*  with  the  two- 
fold object  of  paying  him  all  due  and  proper  respect,  and  also  to  propitiate 
his  "  good  will"  towards  the  accomplishment  of  our  earnest  desires  to 
yisit  Petra — which  said  offering  consisted  of  a  small  leather-bag  full  of 
Syrian  tobacco,  some  Mocha  coffee,  and  some  white  loaf  sugar,  the  three 
articles  which,  next  to  silver,  are  most  greatly  prized  and  coveted  by  every 
£6douin  shaick  ;  so  true  is  it,  even  in  our  own  day,  that  '^  A  man's  gin 
maketh  room  for  him,  and  bringeth  him  before  great  men"  (Proverbs, 
xviii.  16,  and  xix.  6). 

This  first  visit  of  formal  ceremony  ended,  it  was  arranged  that  Hus- 
s^neen  should  proceed  again  late  that  evening  to  the  shaick's  house  to 
talk  over  business  matters,  and  endeavour  to  adjust  the  preliminaries  of 
the  terms,  as  well  for  the  hire  of  the  camels  and  dromedaries  we  required, 
as  for  a  safe  escort  to  enable  us  to  enter  ''  Wady  Moosa,"  and  so  visit 
Petra. 

Before  our  dragoman  had  got  back  to  camp — for  I  have  already  had 
occasion  in  a  preceding  chapter  of  this  narrative  to  remark  that  in 
Eastern  countries  all  business  of  importance  is  invariably  transacted  at 
night— -we  had  all,  long  previously,  gone  to  bed. 

A  stroll  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  sea-shore  in  a 
southerly  direction,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  few  pretty  shells,  or,  maybe, 
a  bit  of  red  coral,  served  to  pass  a  portion  of  this  afternoon.  The  shells 
we  picked  up  were  very  small  ones,  and  by  no  means  so  pleasing  to 

*  The  primitive  custom  amongst  all  Eastern  nations — supposed  to  have  been 
in  vogue  even  in  antediluvian  ages — of  bringing  presents  to  rulers  and  chieftains, 
as  well  as  to  great  people,  is  still  most  scrupidouslj,  as  well  as  religiouslj,  kept 
up  at  the  present  day;  India  even  being  a  striking  example  of  this  custom, 
where  it  is  (in  spite  of  English  **  pooh-poohing"  it,  as  well  as  of  the  English 
"  system"  of  government,  which  prohibits  its  own  servants  from  accepting  these 
small  but  customarj  **  offerings,"  which  are  presented  solelj  out  of  respect,  and 
not  as  a  bribe)  rigidlj  observed  by  the  natives  of  that  country  as  a  <<  part  and 
parcel"  of  their  human  existence  (vide,  on  this  head,  2  Samuel  viii.  2 ;  Psalms 
adv.  12,  Ixviii.  29,  and  Ixxii.  10;  also  1  Kings  iv.  21,  and  x.  25  ;  2  Chronicles  xvlL 
5,  and  xxxii.  23;  and  likewise  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  ii.  11).  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  cases  of  persons  of  rank,  who  were  but  <'  lightly 
esteemed,"  or  who,  in  common  parlance,  were  held  in  **  cheap  repute,"  these  pre- 
sents were  withheld,  to  show  the  contempt  in  which  they  were  held  (vide  1  Samuel 
X.  27). 
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ike  eye  as  tiiose  we  found  on  the  oppodte  shore,  while  of  red  coral  not 
a  single  particle  was  to  be  seen,  although  not  onlj  the  sea-shore  itself 
was  thoroughly  searched  for  it,  but  the  shallow  water  close  to  the  sandy 
beach  was  also  anxiously  looked  into  and  scanned  with  inquiring  and 
anxious  eyes,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  piece  of  this  moeh-coTeted  artide. 
We  met  with  several  pieces  of  white  coral,  but  they  were  all  coarse  ia 
quality,  of  a  dirtyish-white  colour,  and  perforated  by  innumerable  sn^l 
holes  made  by  worms,  and  consequently  worthless. 

The  contrast  of  the  eastern  as  compared  with  the  western  shores  of  the 
Ovdf  of  Akabah  in  the  matter  of  sea-shells  was  great  indeed.  Both 
shores,  however  (although  it  must  be  confessed  the  western  one  bore 
away  the  palm  also  in  this  matter),  were  for  miles  lined,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  paved,  with  '^  pudding-stone."  On  our  first  striking  it  as 
we  reached  the  western  shores  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  I  was  very  greatly 
deceived,  from  its  appearance,  into  the  firm  belief  that  we  were  passing 
over  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  road  that  had  existed  in  the  days 
of  that  '^  world-conquering"  nation;  and  this  "fancied  roadway"  was 
most  remarkable  and  conspicuous  for  nearly  all  the  distance  from  the 
ialand  of  Graia  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  head  of  the  golf. 
Having  observed,  however,  after  our  arrival  at  Akabah,  the  same  look- 
ing reddish-coloured  material  in  several  places  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
this  gulf,  I  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  "  idea"  of  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  and  artificial  Roman  road  being  still  in  existence,  and  to  fall 
back  upon  the  simple  matter-of«-fact,  and  regard  it  as  a  natural  formation 
of  pudding-stone. 

The  almost  constant  smoking  of  our  chibouques,  or  meerschaums,  or 
cigars,  greatly  facilitated  our  getting  through  the  four  long  days  of  idle- 
ness as  well  as  irksome  existence  to  which  we  were  unavoidably  doomed 
after  our  arrival  at  Akabah ;  for  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  was  too  great 
to  make  walking  about  an  agreeable  pastime,  and  one  felt  too  lazy  as 
well  as  too  listless  to  read  books  even  of  a  '*  sensationar'  character,  the 
enjoyment  of  which  occupation,  moreover,  the  plague  of  fiies  would  have 
rendered  impossiUe.  Even  under  cover  of  our  tents  the  heat,  for  want 
of  a  brisk  current  of  air,  was  felt  to  be  very  oppressive,  and  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  make  a  change  therefrom  to  the  shady  side  of  the  gardens,  so  as 
to  obtain — swallow  or  eat  is  the  true  Oriental  idiom — a  few  mouthfuls  of 
cool  fresh  air. 

These  private  gardens,  of  which  there  were  several,  for  they  lined  the 
entire  lei^th  of  sea-shore  from  north  to  south,  separated  the  village  of 
Akabah  from  the  sea,  and  when  first  seen,  during  the  latter  portion  of 
the  penultimate  day's  march  into  that  place,  formed  a  very  agreeable  as 
well  as  exciting  picture  in  the  background ;  for  the  dark-green  foliage  o£ 
the  trees  not  only  fiormed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  everywhere  surround- 
ing sand  and  bleak-looking  mountains  of  a  palish-yellow  hue,  but  whieh 
led  the  traveller  to  expect  a  grander  as  well  as  a  more  pleasing  and 
agreeable  oasis  than  the  place  itself  on  a  nearer  approach  realised. 

But  these  gardens,  which  in  the  hands  of  an  industrious  people,  or 
even  in  the  hands  and  under  the  care  of  Mahomedan  gardeners,  who 
would  be  assured  and  guaranteed  the  fruits  of  their  labours — ^the  one 
g^eat  essential  in  all  countries  to  industry — were  not  worth  the  vbiting  j 
all  seemed,  both  within  and  without,  to  be  in  the  greatest  disorder,  and  to 
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exhibit  the  most  distressing  and  the  saddest  possible  state  of  untidinew* 
The  four  stone  walls  whi<£  enclosed  each  gparden  w«re  in  a  ruinous  and' 
tumble-^own  condition,  whilst  the  cultivation  within  their  precincts  waa 
of  the  most  meagre  description,  and  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  few 
vegetables^  such  as  gourds,  pumpkins,  onions,  bangkuns  (a  species  of  the 
solanum,  or  egg^apple),  given  chillies,  and  suoh-like. 

Monday y  March  13. — The  report  which  we  received  from  our  drago- 
man this  morning,  whilst  we  were  seated  at  the  breakfast-table^  of  hia 
interview  last  night  with  ^aick  Mahomed,  was  a  favourable  one  thaa 
otherwise,  and  he  gave  us  hopes  that  we  ^ofdd  be  allowed  to  visit  Petra^ 
on  our  way  to  Hebron.  This  piece  of  information  was  «o  far  satisfae** 
tory,  at  all  eventa;  but  as  our  dragoman  had  to  deal  with  a  grasping  and 
'^  slippery"  Bedouin  chieftain,  who  was  the  son  of  a  still  more  slippery 
fkther,  we  nevertheless  could  not  help  entertaining  iears  lest  HussS.neen'ft 
diplomacy  should  break  down,  and  so  good-bye  to  Wady  Moos^ ! 

The  Mocha  fisherman  brought  to  our  camp  this  forenoon  a  large  fishy 
called  in  Aralnc  Syf^  from  its  resemblance  to  a  two-bladed  aword,  which 
that  word  means,  and  which  was  hideously  ug^y  to  look  at,  for  it  had  a 
small  head,  very  large  eyes^  a  deep  mouth,  and  a  large  deep  jet-black 
dorsal  fin ;  it  had  no  scales,  and  as  it  looked  so  very  uninviting,  its  pur- 
chase to  gprace  our  dinner-table  this  evening  was  declined.  This  was, 
unfortunately  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  the  only  fish  that  had  been 
caught  this  day  in  the  fisherman's  net.  Some  of  our  party  had  devoted 
this  day  to  a  study  of  the  place,  and  after  breakfast  two  of  us  paired  off 
in  a  northerly  direction  along  the  sea^shore  to  look  at  the  wreck  of  the 
Arab  btAglah^  whose  crew  had  made  a  sort  of  hut  or  cabin  under  the 
shelter  of  the  stone  wall  of  one  of  the  gardens,  and  in  close  vicinity  to 
the  stranded  vessel.  This  rude  cabin  the  crew  had  formed  out  of  the: 
spars  and  planks  which  had  been  washed  ashore,  the  whole  being  covered 
over  with  a  sail  and  tarpaulins.  Such  an  occurrence  as  a  wreck  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  AkS^bah  was  a  very  unusual  circumstance,  for  \t» 
waters  were  but  very  rarely  ploughed  by  the  keels  of  any  sort  of  vessels, 
or  even  by  boats. 

We  next  strolled  round  the  stone  wall  boundary  of  the  different 
gardens,  and  entered  the  town  by  its  northern  face,  passing  on  our  left 
hand  some  isolated  mounds  of  earth,  sand,  and  debris,  whose  summits  and 
sides,  as  well  as  their  base,  were  thickly  strewed  with  broken  pieces  of 
pottery.  These  mounds  were  evidently  the  site  in  ages  past  of  a  large 
town,  but  I  cannot  accept  the  dicta  oi  those  travellers  who,  because  these 
large  mounds  still  exist  at  Akabah,  maintain,  in  their  published  Travels, 
that,  no  doubty  they  formed  the  site  of  the  ancient  seaport  of  '*  Easion- 
Geber."  The  reasons  for  my  own  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  I 
have  already  given  in  a  preceding  narrative  of  this  journey^  and  whidi  ap-* 
peared  in  the  pages  of  the  J!^ew  Monthly  Magazine  for  February,  1867. 

On  entering  the  village,  which  contained  but  a  few  miserable-looking 
dwellings — mere  hovels,  in  fact — we  directed  our  steps  to  the  castle, 
which  consists  of  a  hollow  square,  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall,  with 
a  few  embrasures  therein,  together  with  a  raised  platform,  which  extendlsd 
all  round  the  enceinte,  and  from  whence  the  garrison  could  reach  the 
musketry  loopholes  to  repel  any  attack  against  the  place.  The  fort  is 
entered  by  a  lofty  gateway,  which  forms  the  most  conspicuous  object  in 
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the  whole  building,  in  the  upper  portion  of  which  the  governor  has  his 
residence.  Within  the  quadrangle  there  were  some  half  a  dozen  old 
cannon,  mounted  on  wooden  gun-carriages,  whose  timbers  were  decayed, 
and  only  fit  for  firewood. 

These  cannon,  it  was  evident,  were  intended  more  for  show  than  for 
any  serviceable  purpose  they  could  be  put  to,  as  well  as  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  <*  benighted  sons  of  Ishmael"  the  power  and  the 
strength  of  the  Egyptian  government.  Around  this  enceinte  there  were 
godowns,  or  store-rooms,  and  commodious  magazines,  used  expressly  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  containing  the  large  supplies  of  food,  and  grain,  and 
all  other  requisites,  which  it  was  a  matter  of  vital  necessity  to  have  pre- 
viously laid  in  and  hoarded  up  against  the  influx  of  thousands  of  Ma- 
homedan  pilgrims,  who  annually  proceed  by  this,  the  grand  highway,  or 
caravan  route,  to  Mecca,  and  who,  on  their  return  therefrom,  are  called 
Hadjeeg  (i,e.  men  who  are  entitled  to  be  addressed  as  '*  Pilgrim"  so- 
and-so*). 

This  fort  wore  an  air  of  sadness  about  it ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  of  the  governor's  soldiers,  who  were  seated  cross-legged,  and 
whiling  away  their  time  in  smoking  within  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  gate- 
way, and  a  couple  of  Bedouins  within  the  enclosure,  all  was  solitude.  The 
dirt,  as  well  as  the  untidiness  of  the  place,  both  lent  a  helping  hand  to 
shorten  our  further  inspection;  nor  did  we  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
pay  the  governor  a  visit.  This  latter  personage  is  sent  from  Cairo  to  be 
the  military  chief,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  shaick  of  the  AUoween  tribe 
of  Bedouins,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  civil  governor,  although, 
when  occasions  present  themselves,  which  have  not  unfrequently  occurred, 
he  (the  shaick)  assumes  the  military  chieftainship  of  his  own  warlike  tribe, 
and  is  virtually  the  master,  and  lays  down  the  law,  except  within  the  bond 
fide  precincts  of  the  fort,  or  within  the  reach  of  its  cannon  and  musketry. 
In  the  plain,  in  the  '<  open,"  and  in  the  desert,  the  chief  of  the  Bedouins, 
whose  particular  tribe  hold  and  possess  the  country,  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  malik,  as  they  would  say  in  India — that  is,  master. 

The  command  of  the  fort  at  Ak^bah  is  one  of  the  outlying  military 
staff  appointments  in  the  gift  of  the  Egyptian  government,  and  may  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  sinecure  ;  and,  unless  the  governor  has  the 
misfortune  to  have  enemies  at  head- quarters,  where  he  is  liable  to  be 
chooglee-kur^d  (t,e,  slandered  behind  his  back),  he  has  a  very  easy  time 
of  it  during  the  whole  of  the  period  of  his  sojourn  at  Ak^bah,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  few  days  during  which  the  Mahomedan  pilgrims 
encamp  here,  on  their  way  to  and  from  Mecca. 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  is  the  actual  ruler  of  this  part  of  the  world,  but 
he  holds  his  title  under  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople.  The  Bedouins, 
however,  laugh  at  the  idea  of  either  of  these  governments  being  able  to 
coerce  or  to  punish  them  for  any  crimes  they  may  have  committed,  be 
they  murders,  or  wholesale  robberies,  or  open  rebellion,  for  they  well 
know  that  the  Egyptian  government  is  powerless  to  do  so. 

*  The  Hindoos  can  never  resist  ''  poking  their  fun,"  or  even  being  in  the 
"  satirical  vein,"  if  they  can  fit  on  a  word  that  will  rhyme  with  a  term  in  common 
parlance.  It  is  therefore  a  frequent  observation  of  theirs  that  '<  pilgrims  are 
worse,  rather  than  better,  men  after  their  pilgrim-age  ;**  or,  in  their  own  language^ 
"  lo  Hadjee,  so  Pajeel" 
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The  strong  band,  as  well  as  the  *'  iron  will,*'  and  the  power  to  punish 
this  race  of  people,  died  out  with  Mahomed  AH,  and  with  the  vigorous 
and  brave,  as  well  as  resolute  Ibraheem  Pasha,  who  before  his  death  suc- 
ceeded in  inflicting  such  a  severe  retribution  on  these  "  sons  of  Ishmael" 
as  the  present  generation  will  not  forget  in  a  hurry  ! 

The  Bedouins,  however,  now  remain  masters  of  the  situation.  It  is 
this  very  circumstance  that  makes  it  so  difficult  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
shaick  of  the  Alloween  tribe,  as  he  knows  his  own  power  both  for  good 
and  for  evil,  especially  for  the  gratification  of  the  latter  propensity,  and 
both  laughs  at  and  despises  the  threats  of  an  appeal  for  redress  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  at  the  idea  of  himself,  or  indeed  any  of  his 
tribe,  being  threatened  with  punishment  by  .the  Sultan  of  Constantinople. 

It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  to  our 
party,  and  especially  to  our  dragoman,  when  we  learnt  that  the  head  of 
thb  tribe  of  Arabs  was  in  a  propitious  humour,  and  that  he  had  o£Pered 
no  objections,  or  started  any  ''untoward  utterances,"  against  our  pro- 
ceeding to  Petra ;  and  Huss^neen  B^dawee  very  truly  observed,  for  this 
piece  of  good  fortune  we  were,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  solely,  indebted 
to  our  unusually  large  party,  and  the  consequent  number  of  camels  that 
would  be  required  to  convey  our  camp,  as  well  as  ourselves,  all  the 
distance  from  Ak^bah  to  Hebron,  as  the  shaick  saw  at  once  he  was 
about  to  touch  a  good  round  sum  of  ready  money,  both  in  gold  and  in 
silver,  in  the  shape  of  fees,  perquisites,  and  the  hire  of  so  many  of  the 
camels  belonging  to  his  tribe,  of  which  he,  as  the  chief  thereof,  would 
receive  a  goodly  share,  at  least  a  chouth  {i.e.  one-fourth). 

We  now  returned  to  our  camp  to  rest  awhile,  and  to  enjoy  the  solace 
of  a  chibouque,  whilst  the  lunch  was  being  prepared.  About  four  p.m., 
when  the  great  heat  of  the  day  had  somewhat  cooled,  we  proceeded  in  a 
southerly  direction  along  the  sea-shore,  visiting  some  of  the  farthest 
gardens  which  skirted  the  sandy  littoral  by  the  way.  These  last,  although 
they  contained  some  fruit-trees,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates, 
and  dates,  yet  looked  the  very  picture  of  desolation,  and  were  in  a  most 
untidy  condition,  overrun  as  they  were  with  weeds,  and  the  earth  undug 
in  the  remains  of  what  were  once  the  vegetable  beds. 

At  two  different  spots  on  the  sea-shore,  and  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  our  camp,  were  two  small  circular  holes,  or  openings,  made  by 
the  hand  of  man,  in  the  sandy  beach,  to  which  our  camel-drivers  would 
lead  their  animals  once  a  day  to  drink.  Now,  as  these  small  holes  were 
covered  at  high  water  by  the  sea,  and  filled  up  by  the  flow  thereinto  of 
the  surrounding  sand,  I  confess  I  was  rather  sceptical  about  the  freshness 
of  the  water  therein,  which  one  of  our  party  said  was  a  spring  of  pure 
sweet  water,  from  his  having  been  the  first  to  notice  it. 

After  the  tide  had  ebbed  about  one-half,  I  observed  one  of  our  camel- 
men  take  some  of  the  camels  to  drink  at  these  springs,  which  he  re- 
opened by  excavating  the  old  holes,  and  removing  the  sand  therefrom 
with  his  hands,  and  after  a  short  delay,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  rise 
nearly  to  the  surface,  he  let  the  animals  have  a  good  drink* thereof.  Oa 
my  inquiring  if  the  m^yah  was  ta-eib  (whether  the  water  was  good), 
he  replied  it  was.  I  some  hours  subsequently,  when  the  spot  was  clear 
of  camels,  satisfied  myself  that  these  springs  were  not  brackish,  as  I  had 
supposed  they  were,  for  on  tasting  the  water  I  found  it  was  perfecdy 
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firesh,  as  well  as  sweet  and  palatable.*  As  we  proceeded  onwards  along 
the  sea^shore,  we  looked  and  seardhed  everywhere,  amonget  the  debris 
ihrown  ap  by  the  waters,  for  shelb  and  red  coral,  the  former  of  whieli 
were  yery  few  in  number,  as  well  as  far  between,  and  even  when  found 
were  diminutive  in  size,  and  were  by  no  means  such  pretty-looking 
specimens  as  those  we  had  picked  up  oh  the  western  shores ;  whilst  the 
last-named  article  (the  red  coral)  was  "  nowhere." 

We  had  a  visit  this  evening  £rcm  the  shaick,  who  came  vnth  the  double 
purpose  of  looking  at  our  camp,  and  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  the  nine  ^'  white-faced"  Nazareens  (or  Ntzssarahs,  as  Christians  are 
called  in  India).  He  took  a  seat  at  our  table,  for  we  had  done  dinner, 
and  smoked  away  at  his  chibouque,  eyeing  in  turn  each  of  our  coun- 
tenances the  while,  to  draw  inferences  both  as  to  our  respective  diaiacters 
and  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  himself  was  held  l^  each  of  us.  It 
struck  me  he  endeavoured  to  read  my  inward  thoughts,  as  well  as  my 
innermost  heart,  by  the  light  of  my  countenance  (the  countenance  being 
dbe  indeK  of  our  hearts,  £cdesia8ticus  ziii.  25,  and  xxxvii.  17),  more 
than  those  of  the  rest  of  o«r  party,  as  I  observed  him  scanning  me 
niiich  more  frequently  than  the  other  gentlemen,  whilst  his  eyes  tried  to 
look  through  me,  as  it  were,  for  we  were  seated  face  to  face  at  each  end 
of  the  long  table.  This  circumstance,  however,  by  which  I  was  honoured 
with  the  greater  portion  of  his  regards,  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  our 
dragoman's  having  previously  enlightened  him  as  to  the  antecedents,  as 
well  as  the  tiit2:a;  (character,  or  disposition)  of  each  of  die  travellers,  and 
in  his  having  learnt  I  had  served  in  ih»  Indian  army,  and  had  previously 
visited  ''  Misr"  (the  land  of  Egypt,  called  Misri  hy  the  people  of  Hin- 
dostan,  thereby  kee{Hng  up  the  origin  of  the  word  from  Misraim,  the  son 
of  Ham,  who  settled  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  Genesis  x.  6) ;  and  likewise 
"Esh-Shams,"  or  Syria. 

After  coffee  had  been  handed  round,  the  shaick  rose  to  take  his  leave, 
but  not  before  his  tobacco-bag  had  been  replenished  with  a  goodly  supply 
of  our  own  '^  Latakiya,"  whic^  was  the  means  of  sending  him  home  to  his 
own  dwelling  in  an  unusually  good  humour. 

Tuesday,  March  14.*-^ur  most  agreeable  pastime  at  AkHbah  was  in 
bathing  and  swimming  in  the  sea,  always  of  a  morning  as  well  as  of  an 
evening,  and  frequency  also  at  moon.  The  luxury  thereof  was  great; 
and  when  seated  in  our  tents,  re-^dressing  ourselves  after  the  bathe  was 
o?er,  it  was  moat  soodiing  to  our  senses  to  listen  to  the  gently  flowing 
ftwell  of  the  tide,  as  it  sent  forth  a  low  murmuring  as  well  as  rippling 
found  so  cloas  to  us,  and  which,  whilst  reclining  on  our  respective 
•ouches,  which  served  us  in  place  of  sofas,  during  the  noontide  heat 
would  prove  but  too  provocative  of  sleep. 

_  Thb  morning  Shaick  Mahomed  came  to  break^t  with  us,  and  seemed 
to  e^joy  most  heartily  the  Christi|in8'  food  and  *'  cookery  ;*  but  lie  had 
oo  very  great  appetite,  as  our  hours  were  earlier  than  those  he  wis 
aofBustomed  to,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  he  comrnenced  ^  snioke 
'  ■  ■ 

^  ^Hiese  two  small  springs  of  fresh  water,  in  such  a  situation,  wore  aixxmnted 
tfft  In  this  way:  the  water  was  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  fort,  and  the  surplus 
thoreof,  constantly  flowing  away  undergfoundf  and  unatle  to  run  into  the  sea, 
owing  to  the  barrier  of  pudding-stone,  found  an  escape,  by  lii^g.  up  out  of  the 
light  sand,  close  to  the  "  brescia-lined"  shore. 
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his  chibouque.  In  the  course  of  conyersation— our  dragoman  officiatiag 
as  interpreter— -he  complained  of  suffering  from  attacks  of  indigestion, 
and  asked  us  to  give  him  a  remedy  for  his  disorder,  and  he  was  supplied 
with  various  "  specifics,"  as  well  as  with  a  supply  of  "  Cockle's  anti- 
bilious  pills ;"  and  after  having  been  instructed  how  he  was  to  take  each 
of  these  medicines,  he  took  his  leave  of  us. 

The  flies  in  our  tents*— especially  in  the  saloon  tent*— were  a  very  great 
plague,  and  had  become  a  positive  nuisance — so  muoh  so  as  to  render  the 
latter,  during  the  time  the  sun  was  on  it,  scarcely  habitable.  It  was, 
moreover,  exfaremely  hot  within  the  tents,  and  we  had  now  no  meafis  of 
registering  the  heat  by  a  thermometer,  as  every  one  of  those  delicately 
made  and  portable  instruments,  of  which  we  counted  some  four  or  five,  «n 
our  departure  from  Suez,  in  our  camp,  had  unfortunately  got  broken  on 
the  journey;  in  some  cases  by  an  unexpected  pressure,  when  lying  inside 
the  wide  breast-pocket  for  handineas  of  reference,  against  their  fragile 
bulbs;  in  others,  by  falling  to  the  gpround  from  off  the  camels. 

The  greatest  rise  of  tlie  flood  tide  took  place  yesterday  morning  at 
6.30,  or  nearly  twenty  hours  after  the  moon  had  *'  fulled,'*  which  event 
our  almanacks  had  notified  to  be  10.45  A.M.,  but  it  did  not  exceed  beyond 
a  few  inches  that  of  Sunday  evening.  A  khamseen^  or  hot  wind,  remind- 
ing me  of  the  external  atmosphere  during  the  month  of  April  in  Upptr 
India,  blew  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  yesterday,  accompanied  by  a 
hazy  and  (dry)  misty-looking  appearance  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
so  common  in  all  warm  countries. 

The  Mocha  sailor  was  successful  this  morning  in  eatdiing  some  move 
fish,  which  he  speedily  disposed  of  in  our  camp.  He  brought  at  the  same 
time  the  half  (either  the  under  or  the  upper  one)  of  an  enormous  shefl, 
greatly  resembling  -a  bivalve  of  the  genus  oyster.  In  circumference  it 
was  the  size  of  a  large  dessert-plate,  but  was  not  so  rough  or  so  jagged- 
looking  as  the  exterior  of  our  large  oysters,  whilst  it  was  nearly  flat 
within  and  without.  I  purchased  it  of  ihe  '<  Lascar"  for  a  mere  trifle, 
and  kept  it  nicely  packed  up  in  paper  -until  within  a  day's  journey  -of 
Hebron,  when  I  was  forced  to  throw  it  away,  as,  although  it  had  heen 
previous  to  our  leaving  Akabah  frequently  well  washed  in  the  sea,  it  had 
already  commenced  to  exhale  such  a  disagreeable  odour  as  to  render  it 
advisable  it  should  be  left  on  the  roadaide.  It  was  oertainly,  as  regarded 
size  and  appearance,  a  curiosity. 

After  breakfast  this  day,  two  of  us  .left  camp  with  ihe  view  of  extenaU 
ing  our  search  £or  shells  and  red  coral  as  hx  away  to  &e  southward  as  we 
could  conveniently  reach*  As  the  sua's  rays  made  themselves  felt,  vis 
were  necessitated  to  carry  our  umbrellas  as  a  protection  to  our  heads ;  and 
on  reaching  the  last^jf  the  gardens  me  engaged  the  services  of  a  MfiL^ 
homedan  gardener,  by  the  offi»  of  a  buchshHMh^  to  act  as  our  escort— »a 
wise  precaution,  in  case  we  should  meet  with  any  soving  fi^douins,  who 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  have  ''  uplifibed  tb<^  ikands"  against,  us  oa 
finding  us  so  £Eir  from  our  camp,  and  without  a  ^*  safe  aseovt."  This  nun 
made  himself  paftioUla^ly  useful  in  oolfeoting  a.qmntiiy.of  4BheUs  vlbiefa 
we  had  not  observed,  but  pf  whidi,  when  we  eame  to  examine  them,  at 
least  three-fourths  thereof  weiie  useless,  and  did  not  ipasB  mnstec  We 
extended  our  walk  fer  about  a  mile  and  a  hal^  lor  ma^niiBa  fittte  ooore, 
from  our  camp,  whilst  the  only  two  objects  which  proved  at  all  intiBCflt- 
ing  to  our  glance  were  a  small  sloop  sailing  up  the  gulf  before  the  wind, 
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which,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Graia,  she  had  in  her  favour,  but  which 
having  passed,  the  wind  '^  veered"  round  to  the  northward,  and  she  had 
to  "  tack"  or  "beat  up"  the  remaining  portion  of  her  voyage  to  AkSbah. 
On  our  return  to  camp,  we  learnt  this  small  vessel  had  been  despatched 
from  Suez  to  load  and  bring  away  all  the  gear,  sails,  anchor,  cable,  &c., 
of  the  buglah  that  had  been  wrecked,  and  which  she  lost  no  time  ia 
doing,  as  her  crew  commenced  operations  that  very  afternoon.  The  other 
object  was  an  old  stone,  square-built,  small  building,  which  looked  like 
the  tower  of  some  ancient  fortress,  perched  on  the  ridge  of  the  overhang- 
ing cliffs,  which  formed  a  boundary  to  a  rather  wide  as  well  as  rocky  sea- 
shore. This  tower  may  probably  still  be  used  as  a  watch-tower  by  the 
Bedouins. 

The  arrival  of  this  small  vessel  was  an  event  at  Ak^bah — a  place 
which  could  boast  of  possessing  neither  a  sailor  nor  a  fisherman,  nor  a 
boat  of  any  description.  To  our  minds  it  recalled  pleasing  thoughts  and 
reminiscences  of  other  and  more  favoured  countries. 

On  our  return  to  camp  to  lunch,  we  learnt  our  dragoman  had  net  been 
idle,  and  that  during  this  forenoon  he  had  finally  arranged  with  Shaick 
Mahomed,  and  had  agreed  to  pay  the  following  sums  to  that  chieftain,  as 
well  for  his  "  good  will"  and  his  permitting  our  party  to  visit  Petra,  as 
likewise  for  the  hire  of  the  camels  belonging  to  his  tribe,  and  I  will  here 
place  these  respective  sums  on  record. 

I  must  first  observe  that  our  dragoman  informed  us  at  breakfast  this 
morning  he  had  had  a  long  interview  with  Shaick  Mahomed  up  to  a  late 
hour  the  night  previous,  when  the  shaick  asked  such  exorbitant  terms  for 
both  camels  and  a  safe  escort  to  Petra,  that  HussSneen  was  afraid  we 
should  have  to  forego  a  visit  to  <<  Wady  M5osa,  and  have  to  proceed  by 
way  of  Nukl  and  Beersheba  either  to  Gaza  or  Hebron,  and  so  on  to 
Jerusalem.  Before  midnight,  however,  matters  had  resumed  a  much 
more  favourable  turn. 

The  terms  that  had  been  finally  ag^reed  upon  early  this  morning  were, 
that  our  dragoman  was  to  pay,  as  a  '*  propitiatory  offering,"  four  pounds 
sterling  for  each  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party,  and  twelve  dollars,  or 
sixty  ^ancs,  for  each  camel,  besides  two  dollars  extra  per  camel,  as  a 
*^  personal  perquisite"  to  the  shaick  himself.  This  most  important  affair, 
having  been  satisfactorily  settled,  removed  a  great  weight  from  off  our 
minds,  as  up  to  this  moment  we  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense  and 
doubt  as  to  whether  we  should  be  able  to  visit  Petra  or  not. 

Shsdck  Mahomed  was  a  most  inveterate  smoker,  and  scarcely  ever  had 
his  short  cherry-stick  chibouque  out  of  his  mouth,  and  he  never  looked 
so  pleased  or  so  satisfied  as  when  a  present  was  made  to  him  of  good 
Syrian  tobacco  wherewith  to  replenish  the  same.  In  outward  appearance 
he  was  of  the  ordinary  height  of  man,  but  was  of  stouter  proportions, 
while  he  was  also  sleek  and  fat,  and  looked  like  a  man  well  to  do  in  this 
world.  He  was,  moreover,  like  all  the  '^  children  of  the  desert,"  of  an 
active  frame  of  body,  and  shuffled  about  from  spot  to  spot  and  from  place 
to  place  at  a  quick  pace.  I  have  used  the  word  '<  shuffled,"  but  perhafM 
I  should  have  said  he  moved  along  with  a  quick  '^  waddling  gait,"  for  his 
very  obesity,  as  well  as  his  incipient  aldermanic  *'  paunch,"  prevented  his 
walking  like  other  young,  robust,  and  nimble-footed  men,  for  he  was  still 
youDg  in  years. 
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Thbee  years  from  tliis  period  rolled  on,  unvaried  but  by  the  changes 
wbich  ever  accompany  the  lapse  of  time.  Mrs.  M'Naughton's  tall, 
spare  figure  began  to  stoop  from  its  pristine  erect  rigidity.  She  never 
moved  farther  on  foot  than  to  her  dairy,  and  back  again  to  the  dining- 
room,  and,  when  in  her  chair,  sat  in  a  drooping  position  over  the 
fire,  from  which  she  seldom  or  never  turned  her  eyes,  except  on  the 
approach  of  Christine's  light  step ;  and  truly  the  bright  form  that 
then  presented  itself  to  the  welcoming  glance  of  the  otherwise  un- 
sociable old  woman  well  merited  the  smile  with  which  it  was  ever 
greeted.  Those  three  fleeting  years  had  wrought  a  wonderful  change 
in  the  formerly  delicate-looking  girl.  After  a  short  and  rapid  growth, 
she  had  as  Suddenly  stopped  at  a  stature  but  little  above  the  middle 
height,  and  of  a  roundness  of  proportion  which  gave  great  richness  to 
her  personal  appearance,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  brilliant 
colouring  which  generally  embellishes  the  youthful  English  female ; 
for,  when  quiet  and  inactive,  she  was  pale — of  that  dear,  fair  paleness, 
however,  which  allows  a  bright  tint  occasionally  to  mantle  with 
brilliant  effect  on  the  polished  cheek.  Her  hair  continued  light  in 
colour,  but  was  of  a  texture  so  soft  and  fine  as  to  resemble  bright  fioss 
silk  more  than  anything  else.  So  far  it  might  be  said  that  she  in- 
herited her  looks  from  her  Scotch  mother,  but  the  resemblance  went 
no  further,  after  those  few  points  that  proved  her  northern  origin. 
She  was  in  other  respects  entirely  Italian.  The  finely  shaped  head, 
so  gracefully  joined  to  the  full  throat,  the  noble  line  of  the  intel- 
lectual forehead,  in  strict  harmony  with  the  small  aquiline  nose  and 
curve  of  the  chin,  the  chiselled  mouth,  which,  when  wreathed  with  a 
dimpled  smile,  disclosed  a  set  of  perfect  teeth,  were  entirely  inherited 
from  the  land  of  her  father.  Neither  had  she  in  figure  the  slender 
proportions  which  generally  distinguish  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
British  fair ;  for,  though  well  formed,  she  was  not  slight,  and  the 
^ce  and  elasticity  of  her  movements  were  quite  incompatible  with 
tight  sta^s. 

Notwithstanding  those  decided  personal  advantages,  Christine  was 
utterly  unconscious  of  her  surpassing  loveliness ;  she  saw  other  girls 
blooming  like  roses,  and  in  looking  in  the  glass  she  beheld  herself 
pale.  She  had  also  imbibed  an  immense  admiration  for  jet-black  hair 
and  eyes,  such  as  her  respectable  nephew  Guy  possessed,  and  a  very 
thin  waist  and  commanding  stature  she  deemea  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  female  beauty.  She  could  not,  however,  avoid  thinking  that 
she  had  a  pretty  mouth,  for  her  lips  had  the  charm  she  so  much  ad- 
mired in  others.  They  were  of  a  scarlet  tint,  and  she  knew  that  her 
teeth  were  finer  than  those  usually  seen ;  but  her  mind  was  much 
disturbed  about  her  nose,  which  had  always  been  pronounced  an  odd 
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little  one  when  she  was  a  child,  and  the  only  observation  that  she  had 
since  heard  about  it  was  from  Guy,  who  had  told  her,  on  that  well- 
remembered  visit  to  Seafield^  that  it  had  grown  "  quite  sharp."  She 
therefore  rested  any  claims  she  might  have  to  good  looks  upon  a  fine 
forehead,  well-marked  eyebrows,  a  pretty  mouth,  and  clear — ^yes,  she 
must  acknowledge,  very  clear — eyes ;  but  that  unfortunate  sharp  nose, 
fair  hair,  and  pale  face,  they  spoiled  everything  when  joined  to  her 
clumsy  figure ;  and  thus  the  poor  girl  generally  settled  the  matter, 
after  reading  some  novel  which  drew  her  attention  to  l^e  subject— a 
thing  which  happened  but  seldom,  from  her  having  so  many  other 
things  to  occupy  her  mind.  And,  besides,,  she  argued  with  herself^  aa 
she  was  to  be  a  teacher,  it  was  better  that  she  was  plain. ;  she  would 
be  the  less  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  such  impertioent  fellowa 
as  the  Sir  Qlement  Willoughby  and  Sir  Sedley  Clarendel  of  MvKk 
Bumey's  novels.  Having  reasoned  thus  till  she  hadi  succeeded  iu: 
tranquillising  her  perturbed  spirit,  she  would  seize  her  guitar,  and . 
pour  forth  such  a  strain  of  rounded  and  flowing  melody  as  oaaildrfifevqg 
nave  proceeded  from  the  chest  of  an  overgrown^  thki^  dt  delicate 
female. 

As  time  went  on,  Mrs.  M'^aughton's  greatest  pleasure  consisted  in 
going  out  in  her  little  carriage,  but  it  was  now  only  to  take  a  long 
airing,  as  she  confided  all  arrangements  about  her  workpeople  to 
Christine,  who  had  the  pony  regularly  brought  saddled  to  the  'door  in 
the  morning,  and  rode  over  the  fields,  in  order  to  report  progress  to 
her  old  protectress  at  breakfast,  and  save  her  all  personal  trouble^ 
which  she  perceived  w^s  now  becoming  irksome ;  and  after  the  pony 
bad  rested  for  some  hours  and  had  his  com,  they  drove  out,  and  never 
returned  till  dinner-time.  There  was  one  road  that  the  old  lady  always 
preferred  going,  but  to  which  Cobby  was  particularly  averse^  as  tbc^ 
was  upon  it  a  very  steep  ascent,  and  he  found  it  a  hard  task  to  draw 
the  little  carriage  so  far  up  a  height  without^  rest,  though  he  always 
came  down  at  a  rattling  pace,  and  whisked  them  quickly  home. 
Christine  never  failed  to  get  out  to  walk  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  as 
she  found  the  cunning  animal  always  climbed  it  more  willingly  when 
she  was  beside  him.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  discoTery  that  if 
she  gave  him  a  crust  from  time  to  time,  he  never  made  any  difficulty 
at  all.  Whenever  they  went  in  this  direction,  thereftxre,^  she  supplied 
herself  with  a  large  bit  of  bread,  and  at  particular  places:  gave  lum  a 
mouthful  to  amuse  his  mind  and  beguile  him  of  bis  labours^  Mia. 
M*Naughton  saw  what  took  place  perfectly  well,  and  smiled  to  het- 
self,  for  the  bribe  soon  made  the  horse  prefer  that  road  to  any  other, 
and  she  admired  the  finesse  of  the  girl,  who  contrived  to  reconcile  so 
well  the  jarring  interests  of  the  two  parties.  Her  love  of  motion  at 
last  became  so  strong  that  it  struck  the  attention  of  Chriajkine,  though 
she  could  not  comprehend  it ;  she  was  yet  too  young  and  inexperienced 
to  be  aware  that  in  advanced  age  the  feeling  of  restlessness  isgene^ 
rally  a  forerunner  of  the  last  term  of  existence.;  but  she  tried  aU  pos- 
sible ways  to  gratify  the  old  woman,  whose  partiaLity  ibr  herself  she 
felt  proportionably,  as  being  in  such  strong  contrast  to  tha  genial 
sternness  of  her  character. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  meanwhile,  had  failed  in  their  aim^  whatevtf 
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it  was,  to  remove  Christine  from  the  protection  of  wbich  they  were  so 
jealous.  This  jealousy,  however,  made  them  often  injudicious,  and  led 
them  to  hetray  the  anxiety  under  which  they  laboured.  The  wife  pre- 
tended that  the  sight  of  Christine  was  disagreeable  to  her  from  painful 
associations,  and  begged  of  Mrs.  M'^aughton  that  she  might  not  be 
sent  for  when  she  paid  her  a  visit ;  aikd  her  husband  had  several  times 
broached  the  subject  of  his  inheriting  the  property  of  his  aunt  k  propos 
to  his  family  concerns.  The  old  lady  always  listened  to  those  obser- 
vations with  grim  attention,  and  upon  his  generally  winding  up  with, 
*'  For  I  always  count  upon  my  claim  of  blood,  and  of  your  avowed  kind 
intentions  towards  my  children,  my  good  aunt — am  I  right  in  con- 
tinuing to  do  so  ?"  she  ever  returned  the  same  answer,  "  Quite  right, 
John ;  I  never  break  a  word  once  given ;  my  fifty  thousand  pounds 
will  go  to  those  who  are  my  natural  heirs."  The  husband  and  wife 
were  the  more  anxious  upon  the  subject,  as  they  began  to  fear  that 
Eachel  would  never  make  a  suitable  match  unless  they  could  persuade 
the  old  lady  to  declare  her  the  future  heiress  of  her  wealth.  Their 
eldest  son's  extravagance  had  become  so  great,  in  spite  of  every  en- 
deavour to  check  it,  as  to  render  it  likely  that  the  exertions  made  to 
save  him  from  disgrace  would  leave  but  little  of  the  paternal  fortune 
for  the  younger  children,  so  all  suitors  hung  back,  and  Eachel  had 
reached  the  mature  age  of  two-and-twenty  without  having  received  a 
single  offer.  Mrs.  Douglas  began  to  get  very  uneasy,  and  the  only 
means  she  could  devise  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  aim  was  to  get 
the  great-aunt  to  say  that  she  would  leave  her  all  her  money ;  but  she 
found  her  perfectly  unmanageable  on  this  subject.  The  first  step  she 
took  to  lead  her  to  the  point  was  by  acquainting  her  with  Frederick's 
mad  career;  but  it  was  no  news  to  the  old  lady — she  had  already 
heard  of  it ;  and  how  this  happened  his  father  and  mother  could  not 
imagine,  as  they  systematically  kept  all  disagreeable  family  events 
buried  in  the  most  profound  mystery,  and  she  never  saw  any  one  as 
visitors,  except  occasionally  the  clergyman  and  his  wife,  and  Mr. 
Munro,  her  man  of  business  from  Haddington.  They  mentioned 
Guy's  neglect  in  writing,  and  undutiful  conduct  in  having,  since 
Caroline's  elopement,  declared  that  he  would  visit  Scotland  no  more, 
and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  if  he  never  saw  any  of 
his  family  again.  But  any  fear  of  his  proving  a  rival  to  iRachel  was 
quite  unnecessary,  as,  besides  having  always  been  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion with  his  old  relative,  an  additional  circumstance  had  more  recently 
occurred  which  had  ruined  entirely  all  chance  of  his  ever  being  for- 
given the  sins  of  his  boyhood,  and  this  was  one  in  which  poor  Christine 
had  unfortunately  been  concerned.  He  had  written  to  her  once — only 
once— since  he  had  gone  to  sea,  and  it  was  a  letter  full  of  bitterness 
and  gloom,  and  sent  just  after  he  heard  of  his  family  disgrace.  He 
did  not  blame  Caroline  so  much  as  he  did  the  system  which  his  father 
and  mother  had  followed  with  their  children,  neither  did  he  seek  to 
excuse  her,  and  all  throughout  the  letter  there  was  an  under-current 
of  recklessnesa  and  angry  feeling.  He  said  that  he  hated  Scotland, 
that  he  detested  everybody  in  it  but  Christine  herself;  but  that  he 
would  never  write  to  her  again  as  long  as  the  old  tyrant  lived,  for  that 
he  knew  if  she  was  aware  that  he  continued  so  much  interested  in  her 
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welfare  it  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  her  doing  anything  for  her, 
and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  wished  she  were  dead  and  gone,  and  that 
his  "  dear  little  aunty"  had  everything  she  possessed.  This  frightful 
•  '^     ^  ^       " ^      '  " "  -^     "' s.  M'Naught    ' 


epistle,  by  a  most  unfortunate  chance,  fell  into  Mrs.  M'Naughton's 
hands,  owing  to  Christine  having  pulled  it  out  with  her  handkerchief 
when  called  hurriedly  down-stairs  by  the  old  lady,  who  wished  to  know 
from  whom  the  letter  came.  The  girl,  in  a  fit  of  nervous  agitation, 
had,  when  summoned  into  her  presence,  thrust  it  crumpled  up  into  her 

Eocket,  intending  to  bum  it  in  the  kitchen  fire  as  she  went  out.  When 
er  aunt  questioned  her  as  to  who  had  written  to  her,  she,  with  her 
usual  truthfulness,  confessed  the  letter  was  from  G-uy,  and  upon  the 
old  lady  asking  to  see  it,  had  answered,  hesitatingly,  that  it  was  written 
in  "so  foolish  a  way"  that  she  could  not  let  her  read  it.  Mrs. 
M'Naughton  ceased  to  urge  her  to  show  it,  but  looked  at  her  sternly, 
and  told  her  that  there  must  be  no  secret  correspondence  with  a  boy 
so  completely  devoid  of  all  feeling  of  duty  and  principle,  and  positively 
forbade  her  to  answer  it  upon  the  pain  of  her  everlasting  displeasure. 
Poor  Christine  burst  into  tears  at  this  sentence,  for  the  letter  had 
been  written  in  kindness  and  confidence  to  her,  at  all  events,  and  to 
have  answered  it,  and  tried  to  bring  him  to  a  gentler  state  of  feeling, 
would  have  been  a  great  consolation  as  well  as  a  duty,  so  she  was 
quite  overcome,  and  hastily  drawing  forth  her  handkerchief,  buried  hep 
face  in  it,  and,  sobbing  violently,  left  the  room.  Her  sorrow  at  that 
moment,  however,  was  nothing  to  her  dismay,  when,  on  being  again 
called  down-stairs  a  minute  after,  she  beheld  Mrs.  M'Naughton  stand- 
ing, trembling  and  pale  with  rage,  with  the  identical  epistle  in  her 
hand,  which  she  had  picked  up  firom  the  carpet,  thinking  it  a  piece  of 
waste  paper. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  foolish  letter  that  you  refused  to  show.  Miss 
Christine  Douglas?"  she  said,  excitedly;  " not  to  be  termed  so  very 
foolish  after  all,  considering  it  announces  a  plot  upon  my  inhen- 
tance.  You  are  not  quite  so  unsophisticated  a  young  lady  as  I 
had  imagined,  and  you  seem  to  have  got  an  able  coadjutor  in  this 
daring  nephe^.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  cannot  overcome  his  dislike  to 
Scotland  sufficiently  to  visit  it  once  more,  and  administer  a  dose  of 
poison  to  the  *  old  tyrant,'  to  ensure  a  fortune  to  his  favourite.  De- 
praved boy !  But  even  if  he  did  perpetrate  so  praiseworthy  an  act, 
ne  would  find  himself  sadly  mistaken,  for  the  only  fortune  his  *  dear 
little  aunty'  would  inherit  on  such  an  event  taking  place  would,  I  sus- 
pect, be  mis-fortune." 

And  the  old  lady  smiled  grimly  at  her  unpremeditated  and  bad  pun. 
She  paused  after  this  outburst  of  indignation,  and  the  terror-struck 
g|irl  continued  for  a  minute  to  gaze  on  her,  as  if  in  a  state  of  fascina- 
tion from  fear ;  the  extremity  of  the  case,  however,  as  on  two  former 
occasions,  roused  her  palsied  faculties  and  lighted  up  the  native 
energy  of  her  character,  though  not  in  this  instance  to  anger. 

"  Aunt,"  she  said,  calmly,  "  I  know  that  Q-uy  has  written  a  very 
bad  letter,  but  you  could  not  expect  me  to  show  it,  to  make  you  dis- 
like him  more  than  you  do  already.  You  know  that  he  has  always 
been  very  kind  to  me,  and" — ^her  eyes  lighted  up  with  intense  lustre 
as  she  spoke—"  I  would  sooner  encounter  the  most  cruel  death  than 
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do  the  least  tliiDg  to  injure  him,  for,  in  acting  so,  I  should  prove  my- 
self a  monster  of  ingratitude.  The  nonsense  he  has  written  about 
your  money  he  knows  is  nonsense,  as  well  as  you  and  I  do ;  just  silly 
stuff  that  came  into  his  head  when  the  pen  was  in  his  hand,  when  he 
was  very  angry  and  hurt ;  and  he  is  not  aware  how  good,  kind,  and 
generous  you  have  been  to  me — ^bow  you  have  not  only  given  me 
shelter  and  food,  but  education  and — safety." 

She  shuddered  as  she  hesitatingly  pronounced  the  last  word — as  a 
strange  recollection  passed  across  her  mind.  Mrs.  M'Naughton  eyed 
her  keenly ;  her  defence  was  entirely  for  G-uy ;  she  did  not  seem  for 
a  moment  to  think  of  herself. 

"  There,  take  your  precious  letter,"  she  said,  more  placably ;  "  burn 
it,  and  let  it  remain  unanswered.  For  me,  I  leave  my  revenge  to 
time,  for  this  bad  boy  cannot  possibly  go  on  long  without  meeting 
with  the  fate  he  merits." 

From  that  unlucky  moment  she  never  again  mentioned  Guy's  name, 
even  in  invective,  and  Christine's  tears  flowed  in  secret  over  the  con- 
sequences of  what  she  deemed  her  carelessness,  but  which  was  but 
one  of  those  apparently  accidental  circumstances  which  Providence 
sometimes  makes  the  means  of  working  out  important  events.  This 
unlucky  occurrence  then  sealed  Guy's  fate  with  Mrs.  M'Naughton — 
though,  of  course,  unknown  to  his  father  and  mother.  And  as  to 
George,  the  career  that  awaited  him  in  India  was  one  that  promised 
certain  wealth  if  he  lived  to  follow  it  out.  It  was,  therefore,  for 
Bachel,  and  Eachel  alone,  that  the  money  would  be  of  such  vital  im- 
portance, and  to  attain  the  point  of  securing  it  to  her  Mrs.  Douglas 
set  all  her  wits  to  work. 

It  so  happened  that  a  certain  Honourable  Captain  Seymour,  of  the 
Navy,  at  last  presented  himself  on  the  scene  of  action  during  one  of 
the  Douglases'  visits  to  their  English  connexions ;  he  was,  it  is  true, 
poor,  elderly,  and  ugly,  besides  having  the  reputation  of  not  being 
altogether  amiable.  But  then  he  bad  a  dissipated  elder  brother,  an 
earl,  to  whom — from  his  being  old  and  unmarried — ^there  was  every 
chance  of  the  honourable  captain  succeeding.  From  the  one  being 
the  eldest,  and  the  other  the  youngest,  of  a  numerous  family,  it  made 
a  considerable  difference  in  their  ages,  and  now  none  remained  but 
themselves,  and  one  sister,  who  was  unmarried.  Captain  Seymour 
had  already  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  catch  heiresses,  and 
was  beginning  to  be  in  despair,  when  Lady  Jane  happened  to  stumble 
upon  the  Douglas  family,  and  being,  like  her  honourable  brother,  ex- 
cessively shrewd  and  calculating,  clearly  perceived  the  mamma's 
anxious  desire  to  marry  her  daughter  into  a  noble  house,  and — for 
certain  reasons  best  known  to  herself — ^thought  it  would  be  no  bad 
speculation  for  her  brother,  provided  the  young  lady  had  a  fortune 
worth  forfeiting  his  liberty  for,  so  she  lost  no  time  in  trying  to  find 
out  how  far  this  mi^ht  be  the  case,  before  setting  the  gentleman  on 
the  track  of  the  fair  one.  She,  therefore,  sounded  Mrs.  Douglas  in 
pretending  to  admire  Eachel,  and  in  wondering  how  so  charming  a 
young  woman,  and  one  so  "  well  brought  up,"  should  be  still  un- 
married. Mamma,  en  pattern  woman,  replied  demurely,  that  they 
would  be  very  dif&cult  in  accepting  a  match  for  their  onltf  daughter, 
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who,  besides  the  home  advantages  she  possessed,  and  the  oareM  edu- 
cation she  had  received,  would  likewise  be  an  heiress,  as  a  consider- 
able fortune  which  they  were  to  inherit  from  an  aunt  would  be  her 
portion  ;  they  would,  therefore,  only  be  induced  to  part  with  "  their 
amiable  child"  to  let  her  enter  a  desirable  family — the  expression,  "  de- 
sirable family,"  meaning  one  comprising  a  certain  number  of  lords  and 
ladies  in  the  immediate  connexion.  This  announcement  decided  the 
pursuit,  and  Captain  Seymour,  being  immediately  presented,  quickly 
began  to  lay  a  close  siege  both  to  the  young  lady  and  her  mother,  the 
former  receiving  a  constant  succession  of  notes,  bouquets,  and  lan- 
guishing glances,  and  the  latter  becoming  the  object  of  the  most  deli- 
•cate  and  respectful  attentions.  Eachel  was  in  the  seventh  heaven ; 
'to  have  a  lover  was  an  extraordinary  and  new  event  in  her  life,  and 
the  said  lover  to  be  a  post-captain  in  the  navy,  an  honourable,  and  the 
heir-apparent  to  an  earldom  at  the  same  time,  raised  her  exultation 
and  delight  to  absolute  intoxication. 

To  be  sure,  he  was  almost  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and  ex- 
tremely plain;  but  then  a  prudent  young  woman  should  rather  be 
'glad  to  have  a  helpmate  of  an  experienced  age,  and  as  for  an  agreeable 
exterior,  that  was  unworthy  of  a  thought  &om  a  well  hrou§ht  up  giil, 
when  put  in  comparison  with  the  beauties  of  the  mind  and  an  earldom 
in  reversion. 

The  courtship  accordingly  proceeded  at  a  lightning  speed,  and  at 
last  the  proposal  was  made  in  form,  graciously  received,  considered, 
4md  accepted;  then  came  an  examination  of  preliminaries,  which 
.proved  rather  a  disappointment  to  all  parties,  for  the  Douglases  found 
that  Captain  Seymour's  original  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds  had, 
'in  consequence  of  youthful  extravagance,  diminished  to  two  thousand, 
which,  with  his  half-pay,  was  all  he  possessed ;  and  the  naval  hero  be- 
came aware  that  Eachel's  inheritance  was  merely  in  eaqiectation,  and 
by  no  means  secure.  He  had  completely  committed  himself,  how- 
ever, and  so  began  to  consider  and  balance  all  the  chances,  and  try  to 
turn  them  as  much  as  possible  to  his  own  account.  In  the  first  place, 
he  set  forth  ably  and  truli/  his  utter  inability  to  support  a  wife  with- 
out an  income,  and  frankly  told  Mr.  Douglas  that  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  allow  him  an  annuity  of  a  thousand  a  year,  until 
Mrs.  M'Naugh ton's  death  should  put  Bachel  in  possession  of  her 
fortune;  and  in  the  event  of  the  money  being  bequeathed  to  Mr. 
Douglas,  the  necessity  of  his  binding  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
•aecure  it  directly  to  his  daughter,  without  the  power  of  afterwards  re- 
voking the  deed  of  settlement.  This  was  a  point  that  the  cautious 
sailor  was  the  more  determined  to  carry,  in  consequ^ice  of  his  having 
seen  a  letter  from  the  old  lady,  in  which  she  said — a  propos  to  the 
marriage — that  she  thought  her  nephew  quite  right  in  giving  a  lai;^ 
portion  to  his  daughters,  as,  besides  his  own  fine  fortune,  her  fi% 
/thousand  pounds  would  ultimately  go  to  his  family.  ^'  Now,"  argued 
(the  honourable  captain  with  himself,  "this  word  'family'  does  not 
mean  '  Eachel,'  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  oautious  okL 
•laas  will  leave  it  ditectly  to  my  wise  £ftther*in-law,  by  him  to  be 
\bestowed  as  he  thinks  best.  And  perhaps  when  he  comes  to  know 
that  my  brother  has  been  privately  married  for  many  years,  and  has  a 
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son  to  inherit  tibe  title,  and  the  little  that  remains  of  the  fortune  his 
extravagance  has  dissipated,  there  is  no  saying  what  change  it  may 
prodnce  in  his.  mind  towards  his  daughter  and  myself;  so  not  a  step 
shall  I  go  on  with  this  marriage  unless  he  executes  the  deed  I  pro- 
pose." Then  continuing  to  weigh  all  possible  events,  he  weJit  on 
mentally  soliloquising,  "  For  even  in  the  event  of  Frederick  killing 
himself  with  dissipation,  Guy  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
George  falling  a  victim  to  the  Indian  climate,  still  as  the  large  estate 
must  pass  off  to  the  heir  of  entail,  my  other  chances  of  succession  are 
.  but  scanty ;  for  if  Frederick  lives  much  longer,  it  is  certain  that  he 
will  contrive  to  drain  the  old  fellow's  coffers  famously." 

Having  imparted  those  thoughts  to  his  sister  and  coadjutrix,  they 

-formed  a  mutual  plan  for  carryii^  out  the  scheme  in  a  manner 

befitting  a  lady  and  an  honawraile.     She  set  to  work  by  insinuating 

her  fears  about  her  eldest  brother,  the  earl,  who  was  abroad,  and  who, 

she  said,  she  understood  was  in  a  state  of  health  that  alarmed  her,  but 

that  she  did  not  like  to  tell  Edward,  fearing  that  the  intelligence 

might  throw  an  additional  damp  on  his  present  "  uncertain  state  of 

•  epirits."     The  brother,  meanwhile,  kept  steady  to  his  point,  and — ^at 

tlie  same  time  that  he  feigned  to  be  desperately  in  love  with  the  young 

lady — lamented  the  utter  impossibility  of  going  on  with  the  match 

without  the  nsquired  deeds  being  executed,  "otherwise,"  he  said, 

'  ^'  his  brother  might  be  displeased,  and  either  marry  in  pique  or  leave 

his  wealth  away  firom  him." 

The  consequence  of  all  this  mancBuvring  may  be  easily  imagined 
mth  the  vain  and  ambitious  people  with  whom  the  crafty  brother  and 
sister  had  to  deal.  Mr.  Douglas  was  induced  to  settle  an  annuity  of 
a  thousand  a  year  on  his  daughter,  which  was  only  to  cease  upon  her 
succeeding  to  her  great- aunt's  fortune ;  he  likewise  executed  an  irre- 
vocable deed,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  make  over  to  her  the  ex- 
pected fifty  thousand  pounds,  in  case  the  old  lady  bequeathed  it  to 
himself;  and  in  the  event  of  her  changing  her  mind,  and  making  a 
-will  in  favour  of  some  other  person,  he  bound  himself  to  leave  Bachel 
at  his  death  a  fortune  of  five-and- twenty  thousand  pounds.  Those 
deeds  were  executed  with  the  strictest  attention  to  law ;  no  form  was 
omitted,  and  no  expense  spared,  to  render  them  binding  and  secure ; 
and  after  the  bride  had  been  furnished  with  a  magnificent  trousseau, 
she  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  becoming  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Seymour. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  England,  where  a  brilliant  party  attended 
the  ceremony,  selected  from  the  titled  and  distinguished  connexions  on 
either  side  of  the  house,  and  cards  and  ct^e  were  despatched  to  all 
those  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  being  honoured  by  so  great  a  m^rk 
of  distinction.  Eachel  had  written  a/>r«%  letter  to  Mrs.  M'Naughton 
preparatory  to  her  nuptials,  acquainting  her  with  the  h^ppy  e^seoit 
about  to  take  place,  and  humbly  hoping  that  her  "  dear  aunt  would 
approve  of  her  choice}^  This  unfcwrtunate  word  **  choice"  tickled  the 
.  cynical  old  woman  excessively ;  she  smiled,  rai)ped  the  floor  with  her 
:lbot  with  a  merry  sort  of  rat,  tat,  tat,  and  looking  at  Christine  with  a 
riy  expression,  asked  her  "how  many  suitors  she  thought  it  likely 
JBachel.had  had  to  choose  from?"  Poor  Christine  blushed,  and  sipped 
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her  tea ;  although  she  said  nothing,  she  could  not  help  thinking  that 
it  was  a  flower  of  rhetoric  approaching  a  little  to  a  nb,  for  she  could 
not  imagine  Rachel  surrounded  by  despairing  lovers.  Had  it  been 
Caroline,  the  case  would  have  been  dijQferent ;  and  she  sighed  when 
she  thought  of  the  beautiful,  blooming,  ruined  Caroline,  whose  ex- 
istence now  seemed  blotted  from  the  minds  of  all  those  connected 
with  her. 

XV. 

Shobtlt  afber  those  auspicious  nuptials  took  place,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  returned  to  Scotland,  but  their  brows  wore  a  gloom  but  little 
in  harmonj  with  the  gay  and  hopeM  accents  on  their  lips.  On  visit- 
ing Seafield  a  few  days  after  their  arrival,  they  plainly  perceived  a 
great  change  in  Mrs.  M^Naughton's  appearance,  habits,  and  manners ; 
she  stooped  much,  was  thin  and  worn,  and  reclined  rather  than  sat  in 
an  easy-chair,  which  Christine  had  at  length  prevailed  upon  her  to 
use,  by  having  worked  one  expressly  for  her.  She  likewise  listened 
with  evident  impatience  and  restlessness  to  their  account  of  the  bril- 
liant connexion  their  daughter  had  made,  and  before  they  reached  the 
usual  term  of  their  visit,  manifested  her  desire  for  the  little  carriage 
to  come  round  in  order  to  take  her  accustomed  airing. 

"  I  go  out  every  day,  John,"  she  said  to  her  nephew,  "  and  Christine 
drives  me.  She  does  everything  for  me  now,  and  much  better  than 
any  one  else  can  do.  She  is,  indeed,  a  blessing ;  look  what  a  beautifnl 
easy-chair  she  worked  for  me,"  she  continued,  regarding  with  com- 
placency the  one  in  which  she  was  placed.  "  I  hope  she  will  never 
leave  me  until  I  go— to  rest^"  she  added,  as  her  head  drooped  upon 
her  breast. 

Mrs.  Douglas  looked  at  her  keenly  and  searchingly. 

"  You  must  come  and  pay  us  a  visit,  my  dear  aunt,"  she  softly  ob- 
served ;  "  the  change  will  do  you  good.  When  Eachel  and  Edward 
arrive,  our  house  will  afford  you  many  subjects  of  interest  and  amuse- 
ment, and  as  Christine  acts  for  you  so  well,  you  need  have  no  fear  in 
leaving  eveiything  under  her  care  in  your  absence." 

"  I  should  not  have  my  carriage  to  go  out  in,  and  her  to  drive  me," 
answered  the  old  woman,  in  a  soft  and  melancholy  tone;  "  nor.should 
I  hear  her  sweet  voice  singing,  and  the  merry  sound  of  her  guitar,  as 
I  do  here  every  day." 

"  Oh,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  you  plenty  of  good  music,"  replied 
the  fair  lady,  with  a  bitter  smile ;  "  and  as  for  being  well  dnven, 
Edward  will  drive  you  in  his  elegant  little  phaeton  with  a  fine  blood 
horse,  that  will  whu»l  you  along  like  lightning." 

"  I  like  quick  motion,"  answered  the  aunt,  with  a  degree  of  hesi- 
tation, "  and  yet  Cobby  goes  very  well,  particularly  in  coming 
home." 

Mr.  Douglas  took  the  key-note  from  his  wife. 

"  We  expect  the  young  couple  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,"  he 
observed ;  "  and  positively,  my  good  aunt,  you  must  come  and  pay  ns 
a  visit  when  they  arrive,  to  make  Edward's  acquaintance.  You  will 
like  him  very  much,  I  am  quite  sure,  he  is  so  very — ^very — aristocratic,*' 
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he  fimshed,  hesitatingly.  Then,  seeing  Peter  bringing  round  the  old 
lady's  humble  vehicle,  he  added,  "  We  wiU  not  leave  you  until  you 
promise,  dear  aunt ;  you  must  come,  were  it  only  for  a  month  or  a 
fortnight — even  a  week  we  shall  consider  as  a  great  concession,  and  it 
it  is  one  which  you  ought  to  yield  to  us  in  order  to  knit  family  ties, 
for,  as  we  get  older,  we  should  close  the  more  firmly  together." 

Mrs.  M'Naughton  looked  wistfully  at  her  carriage,  and  answered, 
hastily : 

"  Well,  I  shall  think  of  it ;  but  now  I  must  go  out  to  my  airing." 

"  We  shall  consider  that  you  have  pledged  yourself  to  come  to  us," 
urged  the  more  politic  lady ;  '^  and  a  promise  given  by  you,  we  all 
know,  is  never  broken."  So  saying,  the  amiable  couple  took  their 
leave. 

In  the  lobby  they  met  Christine,  dressed  in  a  pelisse  of  grey  shep- 
herd's plaiding,  fastened  round  her  waist  by  a  morocco  belt  and 
buckle,  which  homely  attire  constituted  her  driving  and  riding  equip- 
ment. She  descended,  carrying  as  usual  two  cushions,  which  she  had 
also  worked  for  the  old  lady's  convenience  when  she  drove  out,  and 

Eroceeded  to  lay  them  in  the  little  carriage  as  she  knew  she  liked  to 
ave  them  placed.  Mr.  Douglas  was  at  the  moment  particularly 
ruffled  from  the  evidently  great  partiality  betrayed  by  his  aunt's 
manner  of  speaking  of  her,  so  he  passed  without  taking  the  slightest 
notice ;  but  the  more  prudent  wife  instantly  felt  that  this  was  any- 
thing but  wise,  so  turning  round  with  one  of  her  false,  sweet  smiles, 
she  extended  her  hand,  and  said,  in  a  playful  manner : 

"  I  hope  I  see  Miss  Christine  Douglas  well  ?" 

The  girl  felt  both  surprised  and  chafed  at  her  brother's  rude 
conduct,  conscious  as  she  was  how  she  exerted  herself  in  every  way 
to  do  her  duty.  So,  drawing  up  her  head  slightly,  while  the  colour 
mantled  brilliantly  on  her  transparent  cheek,  she  quietly  replied,  in 
coldly  giving  her  hand, 

"  Clmstine  San  Isedora  is  quite  well,  thank  you." 

Both  the  lady  and  gentleman  started  ;  there  was  something  in  this 
that  they  did  not  like.  * 

"So  you  have  changed  your  name?"  observed  Mrs.  Douglas, 
scanning  the  beautiful  face  with  half-shut  eyes. 

"  Oh  no,"  answered  the  girl,  with  a  quiet  smile,  which  partly  dis- 
played her  even  and  perfect  teeth,  "  I  only  call  myself  by  the  name 
to  which  I  am  entitled,  for  my  aunt  thinks  that  it  is  not  only  right  and 
proper  so  to  do,  but  says  that  it  may  be  important  to  me  hereafter." 

Mr.  Douglas  exchanged  a  significant  glance  with  his  wife  as  he 
handed  her  into  the  carriage. 

*«  What  can  this  crotchet  mean  ?"  he  said  to  her,  as  they  drove  off. 

"  Who  can  guess  ?"  answered  the  lady,  perturbedly ;  *'  but  I  am  glad 
that  the  old  woman  is  coming  to  pay  us  a  visit,  for  we  must  try  and 
bind  her  down  to  her  former  intentions,  otherwise  no  one  can  anti- 
cipate the  consequences  of  her  infatuation  for  this  girl  as  she  sinks 
further  into  her  dotage." 

Mrs.  M'Naughton  evidently  meant  to  perform  the  half-pledged 
promise  of  paying  a  visit  to  Aonslie  Place ;  she  seemed  to  anticipate 
some  benefit  to  her  failing  health  from  the  change  of  air,  and  kept 
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constantly  repeating  to  Christine  what  she  wished  her  to  do  when  she 
was  absent.  At  the  same  time  that  she  announced  this  intention, 
she  wrote  a  great  deal,  never  failing,  when  she  had  done,  to  lock  up 
carefully  what  she  had  been  writing. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas's  visit  that 
Christine  availed  herself  of  a  wet  day  to  ride  over  on  Cobby  to  her 
friend  Mrs.  Oordon,  to  whom  she  generally  devoted  an  hour  or  two 
when  the  weather  did  not  permit  Mrs.  M'JSTaughton  to  go  out.  On 
returning  she  saw  a  carriage  just  driving  off  from  the  door,  and  on 
looking  into  it  as  it  passed  she  beheld  Eachel,  bedecked  in  all  the  finery 
of  a  bride,  with  a  very  unprepossessing-looking  man  beside  her.  On 
entering  the  dining-room  she  found  the  old  lady  busy  stirring  the  fire, 
a  sure  sign  of  more  than  usual  preoccupation  of  thought.  She  sat 
down  when  Christine  presented  herself,  and  said,  with  a  jocose  air, 

""Well,  I  have  had  a  visit  from  the  happy  couple,  and  a  more 
villanous-looking  fellow  than  the  silly  girl  has  tacked  herself  to  I  never 
beheld  in  my  life.  Aristocratic,  forsooth !  I  am  sure  there  are  plenty 
of  aristocratic  men  to  be  had  who  are,  at  least,  decent-looking.  Go 
up-stairs,  child,  and  fetch  me  the  Peerage  from  the  library,  for  I  wish 
to  see  the  age  of  this  noble  ally.  I  take  it  our  old  Peerage  would 
give  it,  were  it  fifty  years  back." 

When  Christine  returned  with  the  book,  the  old  lady  put  on  ker 
apectacles,  and  turned  up  at  the  Seymour  family. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  see  I  am  mistaken ;  he  is  only  forty-five.  Well, 
there  are  only  two-and-twenty  years'  difference  in  their  ages,  after  all, 
and  in  an  otherwise  well-assorted  marriage  a  similar  disproportion  of 
age  often  conduces  to  happiness.  But  I  do  not  fancy  this  man ;  he  not 
only  looks  very  cunning,  but  also  very  fierce ;  the  best  that  can  be 
said  of  him  is  that  he  is  like  a  genUeman." 

She  continued  to  talk  of  the  new-married  pair  all  throughout  dinner- 
time in  a  tone  of  cutting  sarcasm,  alleging  that  "  the  man"  'had 
married  "  the  girl"  from  some  interested  motive,  sneeringly  adding, 
that  Bachel,  she  quite  clearly  perceived,  was  preparing  to  enact  the 
"  good  wife"  like  her  mother.  Christine  regrfetted  much  her 'iannsient 
glance  of  the  pair,  as  her  curiosity  was  much  excited  by  the  account 
given  of  their  visit  by  the  sarcastic  old  woman ;  and  when  sitting  at  the 
window  after  dinner,  working  a  footstool  for  her  aunt,  she  was  wewise 
much  struck  by  hearing  her  mutter  to  herself  once  or  twice,  as  if 
thinking  aloud,  "  Eight — quite  right ;  it  were  time  that  the  farce  were 
fiinished."  And  these  words  were  the  more  remarkable  that  they  nRrere 
uttered  in  a  quite  waking  state,  for  it  was  one  great  sign  of  sinking 
nature  that  she  now  generally  was  in  the  habit  of  leaning  back  in:her 
easy-chair  after  dinner,  and  sleeping  till  tea-time. 

It  was  on  the  third  evening  from  this  visit  that  Mrs.  M*Ifft«ghton 
and  Christine  were  sitting  at  the  table,  where  Christine  was  bUBy 
pouring  out  the  tea,  an  office  the  old  lady  had  now  made  over  to  her, 
when  they  heard  some  one  on  horseback  ride  up  to  the  door. 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  M'Naughton,  starting  as  the  'bell  rang,  •''that 
must  be  Mr.  Muuro  from  Haddington,  for  1  wrote  to  him  to-oome  to 
me  to-morrow  upon  business.  What  can  the  man  mean  by  caUingat 
this  late  liour?" 
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The  door  opened  as  she  spoke,  but  instead  of  Mr.  Monro,  Captain 
Seymour  entered  the  room.  The  old  lady  looked  thunderstruck,  and 
poor  Christine,  from  those  natural  feelings  of  which  we  can  never 
entirely  divest  ourselves,  felt  overpowered  with  shame,  glancing  ner- 
vously first  at  the  tallow  candles  which  afforded  them  light,  and  then 
at  the  humble  tea- equipage  at  which  she  was  presiding.  The  cups  were 
not  only  of  the  most  common  description,  the  sugar  very  coarse,  and 
the  butter  merely  laid  in  slices  on  a  plate,  but  the  servant,  having 
broken  the  lid  of  the  teapot,  her  thrifty  mistress  had  replaced  it  with 
a  metal  one  belonging  to  ui.old  coffee-pot,  she  having  observed  to 
Christine  that  this  mutiiated-looking  vessel  would  last  quite  as  long 
as  a  new  one  "in  the  hands  of  that  careless  Miss  Peggy."  The  ho- 
nourable captain,  however,  seemed  to  take  no  note  of  the  circumstance, 
but,  advancing  with  a  cringing  look  towards  the  old  lady,  told  her 
that,  having  gone  to  take  an  early  dinner  with  an  old  shipmate  beyond 
Haddington,  he  could  not  pass  the  house  in  returning  to  Edinburgh 
without  calling  to  ask  how  she  was.  He  then  drew  a  chair  close  to 
hers,  and  began  to  talk  in  the  most  friendly  and  familiar  way,  glancing 
round  from  time  to  time  at  Christine,  who,  after  having  offered  him  a 
cup  of  tea,  which  was  refused,  occupied  herself  with  her  work,  won- 
dering whether  her  aunt  would  wish  her  to  withdraw.  As  Mrs. 
M*Naughton,  however,  gave  neither  look  nor  hint  for  her  to  do  ho, 
she  sat  on,  occasionaDy  regarding  the  visitor  in  order  to  satisfy  her- 
self if  the  old  lady's  unfavourable  description  of  him  were  unjust;  but' 
so  far  from  finding  this  the  case,  she  thought  that  never  in  her  life  had 
she  beheld  any  one  whose  general  appearance  was  more  repulsive.  It 
was  not  so  much  that  he  was  ugly,  for  he  had  a  fine,  stout,  gentleman- 
Hke  person,  and  his  features  were  rather  regular  than  otherwise,  with 
the  exception  of  a  low,  animal-shaped  forehead  with  hanging  eyebrows, 
the  long  and  bushy  hair  of  which  fell  over  his  eyes  so  as  almost  to 
•obscure  them,  although  they  occasionally  shot  a  kind  of  white  glare 
fipom  under  their  overshadowing  thatchwork.  His  lips  were  likewise 
quite  pale,  and  the  mouth,  though  well  formed,  had  a  cruel  and  insolent 
expression ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  his  general  air  and  manner  pos- 
sessed the  polish  of  one  bom  and  bred  in  an  elevated  sphere  of  life, 
yet  to  Christine's  fine  perceptions  there  was  a  strong  inherent  vulgarity 
universally  pervading  the  whole  man.  Once  or  twice  that  she  answered 
^some  observations  addressed  to  her  by  Mrs.  M'Naughton  in  the  soft, 
low  tones  of  her  expressive  and  contralto-sounding  voice,  he  started 
and  turned  his  sinister  glance  upon  her,  so  that  it  came  to  be  a  posi- 
tive relief  when  his  familiar  visit  ended,  and  he  took  himself  off. 

"  What  does  this  excess  of  friendship  mean  P"  asked  the  old  lady, 
looking  interrogatively  at  Christine  as  he  withdrew. 

"  He  is  a  sailor,  you  know,  aunt,"  observed  the  girl,  hesitatingly, 
^  and,  like  most  of  them,  just  does  at  the  moment  anything  that 
happens  to  come  into  his  head." 

And  poor  Christine,  when  she  spoke,  thought  of  Guy,  and,  without 
l>eing  conscibus  of  it,  meant  the  observation  to  be  apologetic  for  the 
reckless  wild  letter  he  had  written. 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  sailor,"  replied  the  shrewd  old  woman,  "and  I  suspect 
one  of  the  worst  kind ;  for  although  there  is  not  a  profession  in  Britain 
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in  which  there  are  so  many  generous  and  noble-minded  men,  yet  there 
is  no  class  in  which  there  are  to  be  found  more  desperate  and  bad  cha- 
racters when  the  contrary."  She  went  on  speaking  musingly:  "It 
is  a  profession  that  admits  of  no  medium ;  either  a  naval  man  is 
generous  and  careless  to  a  fault,  or  he  is  brutal  and  cunning,  and  I 
suspect  my  worshipful  nephew  is  one  of  the  latter  description.  All 
his  thoughts  are  fixed  on  his  own  advantage,  and  he  will  leave  no 
means  untried  to  attain  the  end  he  has  in  view.  But  I  am  tired,  girl 
Bring  the  lights,  and  let  us  go  to  bed.  I  propose  being  very  busy  to- 
morrow, for  I  have  many  things  to  settle  with  Mr.  Munro,  and, 
a  propos  to  him,  remember,  Christine,  that  when  I  die  you  must 
instantly  acquaint  him  with  the  event ;  and,  above  all  things,  recollect 
that  he  must  be  present  at  the  opening  of  my  will,  as  you  will  need  to 
be  also,  though  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  that  will  not  coaeem  you, 
poor  girl !"  Then,  perceiving  the  look  of  tearful  agony  with  which  her 
favourite  regarded  her,  she  continued :  *'  Do  not  look  so  frightened, 
child.  Let  us  all  do  our  duty,  old  and  young,  and  when  death  does 
come  it  will  find  us  prepared." 

So  saying,  she  followed  her  young  attendant  to  her  room,  and  was 
more  than  usually  gentle  during  the  time  she  undressed  her;  for 
Christine  now  performed  all  personal  offices  for  her,  of  whatever  de- 
scription. 

Next  day  Mr.  Munro  appeared  at  an  early  hour,  and  Mrs. 
M'Naughton  desired  Christine  to  go  over  to  the  Manse  and  spend  the 
forenoon  with  her  friend  Mrs.  Gordon.  When  she  returned  at  dinner- 
time she  found  the  man  of  business  had  just  gone,  her  aunt  telling  her 
he  was  expected  again  the  following  day,  when  he  would  come,  accom« 
panied  by  two  gentlemen,  to  witness  the  signing  of  her  will. 

"  Then,  on  Wednesday,"  she  continued,  "  your  brother  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  will  be  here  to  fix  the  period  of  my  visit  to  them,  for  I  must 
go  to  Ainslie  Place  ;  there  are  several  things  I  wish  to  ascertain,  and 
I  am  likewise  anxious  to  analyse  this  naval  hero  a  little  more  closely." 
Then  she  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  '*  What  fools  have  been  my 
nephew  and  his  wife  to  bestow  their  daughter  and  money  on  a  well- 
bom  adventurer ! — ^for  he  is  nothing  else." 

The  next  day  Christine  felt  too  much  depressed  to  repeat  her  visit 
to  Mrs.  Gordon,  so  she  had  Cobby  saddled  and  rode  round  the  fields 
and  along  some  private  roads  to  occupv  the  time  that  her  aunt  told  her 
she  should  be  engaged.  An  undefinable  feeling  of  melancholy  weighed 
upon  her  mind  at  the  idea  of  the  old  lady's  departure  for  the  visit  she 
proposed ;  an  unaccountable  conviction  pressed  upon  her  that  this  short 
absence  would  break  the  ties  which  had  hitherto  bound  them  together- 
one  of  those  singular  presentiments  which  every  one  has  felt  more  or 
less  preceding  the  more  important  and  graver  events  of  life,  and  which 
can  never  be  explained  so  long  as  the  spirit  continues  imprisoned 
within  its  mortal  tenement. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  made  their  appearance  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  gentleman  was  to  return  on  that  d(ayweek 
to  escort  his  aunt  to  Edinburgh.  The  six  intervening  days  the  weather 
was  beautiful  for  that  late  autumn  season,  and  Christine  had  ample 
occupation  with  which  to  distract  her  gloomy  thoughts.  She  not  only 
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worked  hard  at  her  aunt's  scanty  wardrobe  to  render  her  presentable 
in  the  circle  of  fine  people  in  which  she  was  going  to  mix,  but  every 
forenoon  she  drove  her  out  for  a  long  airing.  Sometimes  it  was  to  her 
favourite  hilly  road,  at  others  all  round  her  farm  and  fields,  for  she 
seemed  to  wish  to  visit  every  spot  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  in  former  days  of  health  and  strength ;  and  Cobby  would 
have  been  unequal  to  the  task  imposed  upon  him  if  his  considerate 
young  driver  had  not  increased  his  ration  of  oats  proportionably  to  his 
fatigue. 

The  day  at  length  arrived  in  which  Mrs.  M'Naughton  was  to  leave 
Seafield.  She  rose  earlier  than  usual,  and  after  Chnstine  had  dressed 
her  and  packed  her  boxes,  she  remained  in  her  room  alone,  desiring 
her  to  bring  up  her  breakfast  when  it  was  ready.  On  her  young  at- 
tendant returning  with  it  about  half  an  hour  after,  she  found  her 
sitting  beside  her  table,  which  was  covered  with  account-books,  bills, 
and  money  laid  out  to  pay  whatever  was  due  in  her  frugal  household 
expenses,  servants,  and  workpeople's  wages. 

She  explained  minutely  to  Christine  aU  she  wished  her  to  do  in  her 
absence,  pointed  out  the  drawer  in  her  gecretary  where  her  will  was 
deposited,  and,  after  giving  her  the  keys,  desired  her  to  convey  the 
bills  and  money  to  her  own  room ;  she  then  began  to  take  her  break- 
fast, retaining  nothing  beside  her  but  one  old-fashioned  red  morocco 
pocket-book,  which  she  laid  beside  the  breakfast-tray.  Christine  felt 
very  sad ;  in  addition  to  the  circumstance  of  ber  having  to  remain  in 
a  house  alone  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  there  was  something  sin- 
gular in  Mrs.  M'Naughton's  manner  and  appearance  which  irresistibly 
and  mournfully  riveted  her  attention.  Although  she  had  arrayed 
h^r  vrith  the  greatest  care,  both  as  to  the  newness  and  neatness  of  her 
dress,  she  looked  much  older  than  usual,  and  sat  in  a  silent  contem- 
plative state,  quite  difierent  from  her  habitual  fidgetiness  and  irrita- 
bility. She  likewise  asked  from  time  to  time  if  Mr.  Gordon  was  to 
be  seen  crossing  over  the  fields,  coming  to  bid  her  farewell,  as  he  had 
promised  to  do ;  and  when  he  at  length  made  his  appearance,  she 
seemed  unusually  glad  to  see  him,  and  presented  him  with  five  pounds 
for  fche  use  of  the  poor  in  her  absence.  In  doing  this,  she  observed, 
with  a  kind  of  quaint  grave  smile, 

**  You  know,  *  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,'  Mr.  Gordon, 
and  I  believe  you  have  never  found  me  very  backward  in  this  respect, 
although  I  have  the  reputation  of  being  irreligious ;  but  no,  no,  sir, 
the  religion  of  a  woman  of  my  great  age  must  be  in  her  heart.  It  is 
little  I  could  hear  from  the  pulpit  that  I  have  not  known  and  felt 
long  ago ;  experience  is  the  great  teacher  of  the  truths  of  theology." 

Then  passing  off  to  indifferent  subjects,  she  talked  in  more  of  her 
usual  manner,  until  Mr.  Douglas's  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door. 
When  this  gentleman  entered  the  room,  he  seemed  more  than  com- 
monly perturbed  and  haughty,  scarcely  saluting  the  worthy  clergy- 
man, and  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  his  young  sister.  After  a  few 
minutes'  awkward  attempt  at  conversation,  the  servant  came  to  say 
that  the  boxes  were  fastened  on  the  carriage  and  eveirthing  was  ready, 
and  Mrs.  M'Naughton  prepared  to  descend.  As  she  rose  from  her 
seat,  she  took  up  the  little  pocket-book  from  the  table^  and;  opening 
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i%  proceeded  to  unfold  a  parcel  of  bank-notes  which  it  contained,  and 
handing  them  to  Mr.  Gordon,  requested  him  to  count  them  for  her. 
On  his  doing  so,  and  saying  that  there  was  exactly  a  hundred  pounds, 
she  carefully  replaced  them,  and,  dosing  the  pocket-book,  turned  to* 
wards  Christine — whom  she  called  from  the  window  where  she  had 
retired  on  her  l»other*s  appearance— and  presenting  it  to  her,  said, 

^  Here  is  a  present  for  you,  Christine,  to  make  you  feel  comfortable 
in  my  absence.  I  have  already  given  you  money  for  aU  household  ex- 
penses and  farm-servants'  wages,  but  this  is  entirely  for  your  own 
use,  and,  in  presence  of  these  two  gentlemen,  I  make  you  a  gift;  of  it" 

Christine  received  the  pocket-book  with  a  look  of  amazement, 
while  Mr.  Douglas  scowled  loweringly  on  her. 

"  Dear  aunt,"  she  faltered  out,  trembling  from  head  to  foot  witii 
nervousness  and  grief,  ''  what  need  have  I  of  so  lar^  a  sum  of 
money  ?" 

The  old  lady  regarded  her  attentively  for  a  moment,,  and  then 
gravely  observed, 

"  You  do  not  know,  my  dear  child ;  you  may,  perhaps,  hare  great 
need  of  this  money  when — ^when  I  am  away." 

Then  taking  her  head  between  her  hands,  she  imprinted  a  kiss  an 
the  dear  open  brow — for  the  moment,  slightly  contracted  by  the  emo- 
tion, that  sent  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks — and  accepting 
the  offered  arm  of  her  dignified  nephew,  she  lefb  the  room^  followed 
by  Mr.  Gordon  and  Christine,  who  timidly  kept  behind  her  as  she 
descended  the  stairs.  On  reaching  the  carriage,  Mr.  Douglas  pre- 
pared to  assist  her  in  getting  in,  but  when  his  weeping  sister  ad- 
vanced to  the  ol^er  side  to  afford  the  aid  to  which  the  old  lady  had 
been  so  long  accustomed,  he  extended  his  arm  and  pushed  her  back, 
then  quickly  mounting  himself  ho  closed  the  door,  and  in  an  instant 
after  the  vehicle  whirled  rapidly  away. 

The  poor  girl  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  stimned  ;  she  could  scarcely 
believe  the  reality  of  the  scene,  and  that  the  familiar  form  and  face  of 
her  old  protectress  had  indeed  vanished  from  her  sight ;  and  it  was 
only  the  kind  voice  of  Mr.  Gordon  that  at  last  recalled  her  firom  her 
state  of  mournful  preoccupation. 

"  My  wife  vnll  expect  to  see  you  every  day  during  Mrs.  M*Naugh- 
ton's  absence,  my  dear  Miss  Christine,"  he  said;  "and  if  you  can 
manaj^e  both  to  eat  and  deep  at  the  Manse,  so  much  the  more  plea- 
sant for  us." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,'*  gratefully  returned  the  sobbing  girl. 
"  1  should,  indeed,  like  much  to  stay  virith  you  and  Mrs.  Gordcm  while 
she  is  away ;  but  it  would  be  wrong,  for  my  aunt  has  entrusted  every- 
thing to  my  care,  and  I  must  not  leave  her  house  for  longer  than  to 
make  a  forenoon  call." 

"  Gtod  bless  you,  my  dear  young  lady,"  replied  the  worthy  man; 
"  then  I  shall  not  insist  upon  your  ccmiing  to  us  now,  but  if  ever  our 
humble  home  can  be  a  shelter  to  you,  remember  that  there  you  will 
always  receive  a  hearty  welcome." 
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THE  THREE  PELLETS  OF  BREAD. 
I. 

THE  FIBST  FELLBT. 

In  1824,  towards  the  end  of  October,  ten  young  men  were  con- 
cluding a  repast  at  one  of  the  tables  of  the  Caf6  de  Paris.  The  suc- 
culent dishes  had  been  apparently  well  seasoned  with  wine,  for  all 
their  faces  were  illuminated,  and  all  were  talking  at  the  same  time. 

Not  was  it  surprising  that  the  meeting  had  been  a  jovial  one.  The 
amphitryon — George  Benier  by  name — only  the  other  day  sub- 
lieutenant in  the  5th  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  had  unexpectedly  in- 
herited a  fortune  estimated  at  six  hundred  thousand  francs.  Barely 
a  month  had  elapsed  since  he  had  received,  whilst  serving  in  Spain, 
the  news  of  the  death  of  an  uncle,  who  had  left  him  heir  to  the 
accumulations  of  an  industrious  and  well-spent  life.  He  had  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence,  and  had  hurried  off  to  the  capital  to  realise 
his  fortune.  He  had  also  invited  what  few  friends — chiefly  college 
chums — he  had  in  Paris  to  participate  in  his  happiness.  He  had 
nine — in  a  day  or  two  he  would  have  fifty.  A  man  with  a  well-lined* 
pocket  has  always  plenty  of  friends. 

The  banquet  held  in  honour  of  this  sudden  accession  of  ftinds  was 
coming  to  a  conclusion — that  is  to  say,  the  party  were  at  their  last 
bottles  of  champagne.  Awaiting  coffee,,  every  one  was  laughing, 
talking,  or  gesticulating,  without  concerning  himself  about  listening  or 
being  listened  to.  The  host,  who  was  more  animated  even  than  the 
others,  probably  because,  in  his  quality  of  host,  he  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  set  a  good  example,  was  endeavouring  to  get  a  word  in 
concerning  his  feats  of  yalour  in  the  Peninsula ;  expatiating  upon  the 
assault  of  the  Trocadero  on  the  31st  of  August,  1823,  and  the  delivery 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  from  the  hands  of  the  Cortes ;  but  every  one  was^ 
too  happy  to  listen  to  details. 

In  the  mean  time,  coffee  had  been  brought  in.  The  young  man — 
George  B&iier  was  in  his  twenty-first  year — was  lifting  his  cup  to  his 
lips,  when  he  suddenly  put  it  down  again,  with  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise and  disgust. 

"  Gargonl"  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  that  made  the  whole  establish- 
ment stfiit,  "  take  this  cup  away  at  once.** 

And,  as  he  said  this,  he  pointed  to  two  flies  that  had  been  stupid 
enough  to  take  a  bath  in  the  hot  fluid — a  bath  which  had  cost  them 
their  lives.  One  of  the  gargons  took  away  the  cup,  whilst  another 
busied  himself  in  repairing  the  disaster.  The  guests  were  laughing 
heartily  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  lieutenant  of  dragoons. 

"  Ah !  ah  V*  said  one,  "  George  is  afraid  of  a  fly !" 

But  Prosper  Dyonnet,  a  college  chum,  interposed  r  "Don't  you  re- 
member p — ^he  used  to  kill  them  by  hundreds ;  his  conscience  troubles 
him,  and  now  the  sight  of  two  dead  flies  awakens  his  remorse.'^ 

lie  interpellation  excited  renewed  laughter,  in  which  George  joined 
heartily. 
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"  True,"  he  said,  "  gentlemen,  I  always  had  a  horror  of  flies,  and  I 
became  so  skilful  by  dint  of  practice  in  killing  them  with  peUets  of 
bread,  that  I  got  the  surname  of  '  Tueur  de  mouches/  I  nave  not 
lost  my  skill  yet,  I  can  tell  you ;  but  if  I  assassinate  flies,  that  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  also  swallow  them." 

"  "Well  said,"  observed  one  of  the  guests ;  and  with  after-dinner 
thoughtlessness,  and  the  love  of  fun  natural  to  youth,  he  proposed  that 
George  should  give  them  proof  that  he  was  still  entitled  to  what  he 
was  pleased  to  designate  as  a  glorious  title  to  distinction. 

To  this  efiect  a  roll  of  bread  was  taken  from  a  table  dose  by.  G^rge 
Bonier,  as  serious  as  if  he  were  about  to  solve  a  problem  in  mathe- 
matics, broke  it,  took  out  the  crumb,  and  began  to  prepare  his  ammu- 
nition. Having  made  three  pellets,  he  held  them  out  in  his  open 
hand. 

'*  Now,"  he  said, "  who'U  bet  that  I  don't  kiU  a  fly  with  each  shot  ?" 

"We'll  aU  bet,"  shouted  the  guests.  "What  shall  it  be?  A 
monster  punch !" 

"  Oood ;  but  what  distance  do  you  allow  me  ?" 

"We  leave  that  to  you — a  pellet  of  bread  is  not  precisely  a  conical 
baU." 

In  the  interval,  a  man,  apparently  above  fifty  years  of  age,  with  grey 
moustaches  and  coat  buttoned  up — evidently  an  old  soldier — ^had  come 
into  the  cafe.  Ordering  a  cup  of  chocolate,  he  had  taken  up  a  newspaper, 
and  was  reading  as  he  awaited  his  refreshment.  The  room  was  crowded 
with  flies,  half  stupified  by  the  approach  of  winter,  and  Oteorge  Bonier 
observed  that  three  had  settled  upon  the  new  comer— ^ne  on  his  arm, 
another  on  his  neck,  and  a  third  had  the  impudence  actually  to  alight 
on  the  very  hand  that  held  the  paper.  The  guests  watched  the 
direction  which  George's  eyes  had  taken,  and  the  same  malicious  idea 
occurred  at  the  same  moment  to  all  their  excited  brains.  This  idea 
was  mutually  exchanged  by  nods,  and  smiles,  and  intelligent  glances, 
but  not  formulated  into  words.  That  would  have  spoUt  the  fun. 
George,  encouraged  by  these  looks  of  approbation,  maoe  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  commission  of  a  grievous  act  of  foUy. 

Placing  one  of  the  pellets  on  his  thumb,  and  holding  it  there  bv 
the  medium  finger  curved  into  a  bow,  so  as  to  act  as  a  spring,  he  took 
aim  at  the  right  hand  of  the  man  with  the  grey  moustaches.  It  most 
be  said  to  his  credit,  however,  that  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  a  raj 
of  sense  flashed  across  his  mind,  and  he  turned  round  to  look  at  his 
friends.  But  all  he  saw  there  was  encouragement  by  nods,  and  winks, 
and  smiles.  It  was  such  fun !  Alas !  how  many  foolish  things  are  done 
under  the  absurd  impression  that  there  is  something  funny  in  them ! 

George's  thumb  went  ofl*;  the  pellet  was  shot  forth,  and  killed  the 
fly  that  lay  on  the  officer's  hand. 

"  Superb  1"  ejaculated  his  friends,  but  in  subdued  tones,  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  progress  of  their  rich  friend's  experiments. 

As  to  the  veteran,  he  never  moved,  but  contioued  to  read  his  paper 
as  if  nothing;  had  happened.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  and  excited 
by  the  applause  of  his  iriends,  as  also,  by  the  attention  of  other 
spectators  which  had  been  attracted  to  what  was  going  on,  G^or^ 
Bonier  took  aim  at  the  shoulder,  and  the  second  fly  fell  a  victim  to  ms 
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ddll.  After  this  there  was  no  receding.  The  man  in  the  buttoned-up 
coat  persisted  in  ignoring  the  insults  put  upon  his  person;  there 
was  only  one  fly  more  to  kill  to  inaugurate  the  monster  punch,  and 
that  fly  was  stretching  out  its  fore-feet  not  many  inches  below  the 
formidable  grey  moustaches.  Off  went  the  third  pellet,  and  the  in- 
trusive insect  fell  dead.  The  experiment  concluded,  there  was  no 
longer  any  cause  for  silence,  and  all  the  guests  united  in  shouting 
"  Vive  le  Tueur  de  mouches !" 

But  whilst  they  were  thus  jubilant  and  triumphant,  the  man  in  the 
buttoned-up  coat  had  slowly  risen,  and  stooping,  he  deliberately 
picked  up  the  three  pellets  of  bread,  which  done,  he  walked  over, 
quite  calmly,  to  where  George  sat  with  his  friends.  The  laughter 
now  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  attention  of  the  other  spectators 
became  breathless.  Strangers,  as  well  as  the  friends  of  the  ''  Tueur 
de  mouches,"  knew  that  matters  could  not  stop  there.  A  pin  might 
have  been  heard  to  fall  in  the  whole  cafe. 

The  man  with  the  grey  moustaches  saluted  the  company.  The 
salutation  was  respectfully  returned  by  George  and  his  guests.  George 
was  a  little  pale,  but  calm.  The  veteran,  ^tending  his  hand,  in  the 
palm  of  which  were  the  three  pellets  of  bread,  was  about  to  speak. 
But  George,  who  would  not  allow,  even  for  half  a  second,  that  it 
should  be  supposed  that  he  would  leave  the  responsibility  on  any  one 
but  himself,  anticipated  him. 

"  It  was  I,  sir ;  I  shot  those  pellets." 

The  unknown  bowed  again. 

"Iliat  is  sufficient,  sir." 

So  saying,  he  quietly  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and  drew  forth  a  card 
from  his  waistcoat-pocket. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "will  be  good  enough  to  show  me  that  he  is 
as  skilful  with  a  sword  as  he  is  with  a  pellet  of  bread  ?" 

"  At  your  orders,  sir,"  replied  George,  as  he  exchanged  cards  with 
his  adversary. 

Upon  the  stranger's  card  was  graven :  "  Louis  Eodbt,  ex-Captain 
of  Light  Lifantry." 

Next  morning  at  ten  the  young  soldier  of  the  Trocadero  and  the 
veteran  of  Austerlitz  and  of  Wagram  met,  accompanied  each  by 
two  friends,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  George  was  a  proficient  in 
sword  exercise,  but  by  no  means  as  much  go  ^s  the  captain.  After  a 
few  passes  he  had  to  give  up  the  combat,  hib  right  arm  being  pierced 
through  and  through.  As  the  veteran  left  the  field,  he  saluted  his 
wounded  and  discomfited  antagonist  with  great  courtesy : 

"  Till  we  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  Tou  are  really  too  kind,"  retorted  George  Bonier. 

And  following  the  old  soldier  with  his  eyes  as  he  took  his  departure, 
accompanied  by  two  veterans  of  his  own  stamp, 

"  An  9a !"  he  muttered,  "  what  does  that  animal  mean  with  his 
*  pleasure  of  meeting  me  again '  ?  Does  he  not  think  one  lesson  of 
politeness  sufficient  ?    The  idea  is  anything  but  reassuring !" 

George  Bonier  had  to  keep  his  bed  two  months.  His  wound  was 
severe,  and  he  had  to  observe  complete  repose.  After  these  two 
months,  a  third  was  enjoined  in  his  room  for  convalescence. 
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•*  It  was  well  worth  while,"  he  aaid  to  himself,  "  to  hurry  from  Spda 
to  claim  my  inhentance,  and  to  haye  to  spend  three  months  in  Buffer^- 
ing  and  tedium !" 

^But  at  length  he  was  free,  and  happj  in  being  able  to  walk,  eAt,  ran, 
and  laugh  like  everybody  else.  Prosper  Dyonnet  remidned  his  bocm- 
companion,  although  he  entertained  a  slight  grudge  towards  him  for 
his  loUy  in  resuscitating  his  talents  as  a  collegian  in  so  inopportmie 
a  manner.  But  he  remembered  also  that  Prosper  had  had  a  few 
ffUsses  of  champagne  too  many,  and  he  forgave  him.  Prosper,  besides, 
knew  Paris  intimately,  and  not  only  assisted  him  in  procuring  a 
carriage  and  horses,  but  also  introduced  him  to  the  world. 

n. 

THE  SECOND  PELLET. 

DuBiNGh  the  carnival  of  1825,  George  Bonier  made  the  aoquaintsnce, 
at  an  opera  ball,  of  a  lady  who  was  much  sought  after  at  that  period, 
and  who  was  known  as  the  Baroness  of  Belmonte.  We  say  known, 
for  she  was  no  more  a  baroness  than  her  mother,  who  sold  artichokes 
in  winter  and  oranges  in  summer.  Despite  her  humble  origin,  the 
baroness,  however,  was  beautiful  and  clever,  and  she  managed  to  ea^ 
tivate  the  young  man.  He  could  not  sleep  at  night,  and  spent  tae 
day  in  deploring  to  his  friend  Prosper  Dyonnet  the  cruelty  of  the  &ir 
one.  Not  that  the  baroness  objected  to  the  young  man's  attentions, 
but  she  knew  her  interests  too  well  to  succumb  at  once.  Three  weeks 
had  passed  in  walks  and  drives,  the  lady  had  accepted  both  cashmeres 
and  diamonds,  but  as  yet  had  given  no  signs  of  a  reciprocal  affectioa. 
George  began  to  weary  of  laying  siege  to  so  impregnable  a  place; 
scenes  of  recrimination  occurred,  till  the  lady,  fearing  she  might  lose 
her  lover,  showed  some  symptoms  of  relenting. 

George  was  walking  arm  in  arm  with  his  friend  Prosper  on  tbe 
Boulevards ;  he  was  in  high  spirits ;  visions  of  happiness  were  before 
him  which  he  did  not  fail  to  confide  to  his  bosom  friend,  and  they 
agreed  to  celebrate  the  happy  turn  in  events  by  a  repast  ai;  the  Gofe 
Anglais.  They  had  just  reached  the  threshold,  and  G^rge  was  about 
to  step  in,  when  he  was  stopped  by  a  hand  placed  on  his  shouldbr,  and 
a  voice  interposed : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.    A  word,  if  you  please." 

George  turned  round  in  anger.  The  voice  was  well  known  to  him 
— very  unpleasantly  so — and  he  and  his  friend  Prosper  recognised  al 
once  the  man  of  the  Caf^  de  Paris,  the  man  with  the  gre^  moustaches 
and  buttoned-up  coat— Captain  Eodet!  Both  were  diseoncerted— 
the  meeting  was  not  agreeable — ^but  the  young  officer  of  dragoons, 
quickly  recovering  himself,  inquired,  in  a  haughty  tone,  what  the 
veteran  wanted  with  him. 

<<  Very  little,'  sir,"  replied  the  latter,  in  a  tone  of  exquisite  poUte- 
ness.  ^I  wish  to  return  this  to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  to  Uh 
nounc^to  you  that,  now  you  are  so  perfectly  recovered,  I  will  put  it 
in  your  power  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  remainder." 

George  had  mechanically  opened  the  paper  handed  to  hun  by  the 
captain.    It  contained  a  pellet  of  bread. 
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"  Monsieur !"  he  said ;  and  he  was  about' to  add,  "  I  thought  that  a 
meeting,  followed  by  a  severe  wound,  was  sufficient  punishment  for 
an  act  of  thoughtlessness ;''  but  there  was  something  so  austere  and 
implacable  in  the  veteran's  looks,  that  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat. 
But  Prosper  had  not  the  same  reasons  as  his  friend  for  declining  to 
reason  upon  the  matter. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  addressing  the  captain,  "  unless  you  are  in>- 
pelled  by  motives  of  personal  hostility,  I  cannot  understand  what 
interest  you  can  have  in  exacting  another  meeting  on  the  part  of  M. 
George  Bonier.  The  insult  was  slight,  you  must  admit,  and  is  not 
your  honour  satisfied  by  the  blood  already  spilt  ?" 

But  the  veteran  never  wavered  in  the  inflexible  expression  which  he 
had  assumed,  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  George,  he  awaited  an  answer 
without  vouchsafing  a  reply  to  Prosper. 

"  Captain,"  said  the  former,  seeing  there  was  no  alternative,  "  I 
do  not  accept  the  words  pronounced  by  my  friend.  I  am  ready 
to  meet  you  where  and  wh^i  you  like,  and  we  will  fight  as  much  as 
you  like." 

"  To-morrow  morning — ^the  same  place  and  the  same  hour  as  before," 
replied  the  captain,  who  had  resumed  his  most  affable  manner. 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  George  Bonier. 

Poor  George!  his  skill  in  killing  flies  with  pellets  of  bread  was 
destined  to  entail  a  vast  amount  of  misery.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
hifi  second  encounter,  anger  and  hatred  of  his  rival  imparted  double 
strength  to  his  arm,  and  gave  unwonted  vigour  to  his  thrusts.  But  it 
was  in  vain ;  the  veteran  parried  his  sword  as  coolly  as  if  fencing 
•with  foils.  The  struggle  lasted  a  long  time ;  George  became  exhausted 
by  his  efforts  and  exasperation,  and  at  length  fell  on  the  greensward 
—the  captain's  sword  had  penetrated  his  chest.  To  add  to  his  horror, 
as  he  lay  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  he  heard  the  old  soldier  say, 
"  Adieu,  till  we  meet  again  1" 

This  tyne  George  remained  three  months  in  bed,  and  another 
month  in  his  arm-chair.  During  these  long  days  of  suffering  and 
debility,  friendship  alone  remained  faithful  to  the  poor  patient.  Love 
had  taken  its  flight.  The  first  day  that  George — whose  life  the- 
Burgeons  had  despaired  of  for  three  long  weeks — was  allowed  to 
Bpeak,  Prosper  felt  inclined  to  avoid  him,  but  George  said : 

**  Stay,  stay !  Who  would  love  me,  if  I  were  fool  enough  to  quarrel 
with  you?" 

Prosper  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

"  Alas !"  he  said,  "  sickness  tries  friendship ;  and  love,  too,  does 
it  not  ?    Well,  frankly,  you  could  not  expect — — " 

"  That  Madame  de  Belmonte  would  become  my  nurse  ?  No ;  most 
assuredly  I  did  not  expect  that.  But  did  she  send  to  inquire  after 
me?" 

"  Tes,  for  four  days  consecutively." 

"  Pour  days !  "Well,  when  I  get  well  I  will  send  her  four  bracelets. 
We  must  not  expect  impossibilities." 

What  most  surprised  Prosper  Dyonnet  was,  that  as  George  Bonier 
recovered  his  stren^h,  instead  of  gaining  spirits  with  improving  health, 
he  seemed  to  renmin  anxious,  and  at  times  sorrowful. 

"  What  troubles  you,  George  ?"  he  inquired.  "  The  doctor  has  said 
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that  on  Saturday  you  can  go  out  in  the  carriage,  and  yet  you  seem  to 
experience  some  secret  grief.  Is  it  possible  that  the  memory  of  Ma- 
dame de  Belmonte  haunts  you  ?     She  was  not  worthy  of  your  love." 

George,  smiling  grimly,  replied : 

"  Prosper,  I  am  melancholy,  because  I  am  afraid." 

"Afraid  of  what?" 

Oeorge  contented  himself  with  handing  a  card  to  his  friend,  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Captain  Louis  Bodet !"  exclaimed  Prosper.  "  Fool,  idiot  that  I 
was !  Yes,  I  imderstand  now,  my  poor  George.  You  need  not  blush ; 
Tou  fear  to  meet  that  man  again,  who  is  more  implacable  than  if  you 
had  deprived  him  of  honour,  fortune,  of  all  that  was  dear  to  him." 

"  Yes,  Prosper,  that  is  what  I  dread.  He  has  still  one  pellet  to  re- 
ceive satisfaction  for,  and  he  keeps  it  for  the  last.  If  I  meet  that  man 
again,  he  will  kill  me." 

"  Listen,  George,'*  said  Prosper,  taking  a  seat  by  his  side.  "  That 
man  is  an  assassin.  I  am  not  a  soldier,  and  I  should  have  recourse  to 
other  means  of  getting  rid  of  so  bloodthirsty  an  antagonist.  I  would 
denounce  him  to  the  police." 

George  shuddered. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  would  never  humble  myself  to  that  extent.  I 
have  been  an  officer,  and  I  could  not,  without  branding  myself  as  a 
coward,  take  the  step  which  you  recommend." 

"Well  then,  George,  there  is  only  one  alternative.  We  must 
separate." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  you  must  go  to  Italy ;  and,  what  is  more,  you  must  leave 
this  in  a  fortnight.     You  must  remain  there  six  months  or  a  year." 

III. 

THE  THIRD  PELLET.  » 

Geoboe  B^kieb,  although  deeply  grieved  to  part  from  his  friend, 
resolved,  after  mature  consideration,  to  follow  his  advice.  A  fortnight 
had  not  elapsed  ere  he  was  on  his  way  to  a  change  of  climate  and 
scenery.  After  a  month's  absence  he  had  regained  his  health  and 
spirits.  He  had  dismissed  from  his  mind  all  thoughts  of  his  formid- 
able creditor,  who,  possessed  of  a  miserable  pellet  of  bread  instead  of 
a  dishonoured  bill,  had  made  an  ex-officer  of  dragoons  take  flight  to 
other  realms.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  his  friend  Prosper  received  a 
long  letter  from  him.  It  was  dated  6th  of  September,  1826,  Naples. 
Befernng  to  previous  communications,  George  reminded  his  friend 
that  he  had  mentioned  to  him  his  having  mdt  a  young  person 
walking  with  her^mother  on  the  Monte  Olivetto,  with  whom  he  had 
been  very  much  smitten ;  that  he  had  ascertained  through  his  friend 
Count  Popoli  that  the  ladies  were  French,  that  the  mother's  name  was 
Madame  Castillon,  that  she  was  a  widow,  and  wesdthy;  that  the 
daughter's  name  was  Blanche,  that  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
pretty  enough  to  put  in  a  frame.  Well,  since  he  had  made  that  com- 
munication he  had  been  iqtroduced  to  the  parties,  acquaintance  had 
ripened  into  affection,  and  in  a  month's  time  he  was  to  be  married  at 
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the  church  of  San  Domenico.  He  insisted  upon  Prosper  Djonnet 
being  present  at  the  wedding;  he  must  come  away  at  once.  The 
ladies,  on  their  side,  expected  one  of  their  relations — a  brother  of  Ma- 
dame CastiUon — whom  he  (George  Bonier)  was  said  to  be  acquainted 
with ;  but  they  would  not  tell  him  his  name,  as  they  intendea  to  give 
him  an  agreeable  surprise !  Perchance,  he  said,  he  and  Dyonnet  might 
travel  together. 

Oeorge  was  seated  behind  his  betrothed  in  a  box  at  the  theatre  of 
San  Carlo.  The  curtain  had  just  fallen  upon  the  second  act  of  an 
opera  of  Piccini's.  George  was  muttering  some  words  in  Blanche's 
ear  which  made  her  smile.  Madame  Gastifion,  like  a  good  mother  that 
she  was,  was  looking  elsewhere,  so  that  George  might  talk,  and  Blanche 
might  smile. 

Suddenly  George,  whose  eyes  were  wandering  mechanically  towards 
the  stalls,  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase.  He  turned  pale,  and  a 
groan,  that  almost  resembled  the  rattle  of  a  moribund,  escaped  from 
his  chest.  The  two  ladies,  surprised  and  terrified,  turned  towards  him. 

"  Parewell !  farewell !"  he  exclaimed. 

And  hurrying  to  the  door  of  the  box  he  threw  himself  into  the  cor 
ridor,  and  thence  gained  the  square  of  San  Carlo. 

"  Where  is  my  carriage  ?     Oh,  here  it  is  1   Whip,  coachman,  whip  !'* 

"  Where  is  monsieur  going  to  ?" 

"  Where  am  I  going  ?  Where  you  like.  Eight  before  you,  if  you 
like  it — only  start." 

Without  replying,  the  driver  mounted  his  box,  and  when  the  horses, 
worn  out  with  the  speed  at  which  they  were  driven,  came  to  a  dead 
stop,  George  was  eight  leagues  from  Naples. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  George,  putting  his  head  out  of  the 
window.     "  Why  don't  we  go  on,  John  ?" 

"  Because  monsieur's  horses  cannot  go  any  farther,"  replied  John. 

George  jumped  out,  and,  after  some  loss  of  time,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  village  and  post-house  were  close  by,  and  thither  he  hastened. 
There  happened  at  the  very  moment  of  his  arrival  to  be  a  post-chaise 
at  the  door,  to  which  a  couple  of  post-horses  were  being  harnessed. 
The  master  stood  by  superintending  the  operation. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  George  to  this  man,  "  I  want  two  horses  for  my 
carriage." 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

"  Very  sorry,  sir,  but  I  have  no  more  horses.  These  two  are  the 
last." 

George  rushed  at  the  chaise  and  opened  the  door.  A  man — an 
Englishman,  to  judge  by  his  whiskers — was  seated  within. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  George,  "  I  have  a  request  of  great  importance  to 
make  to  vou." 

"  Speak,  sir,"  replied  the  traveller,  with  an  accent  which  did  not 
belie  his  whiskers. 

"  Will  you  give  up  your  horses  ?" 

"Imjjossible,  sirr 

"  I  vnll  give  YOU  a  thousand,  two  thousand  firancs,  in  exchange  for 
the  concession." 

**  I  do  not  want  your  money,  sir." 

^*  Sir,  your  kindness  will  saye  my  life." 
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"  I  have  not  time  to  be  kind." 
"  Sir,  I  will  make  you  repent  your  cruelty !" 
"  Eepent !    Ah !     Postilion,  stop  a  moment." 
The  Englishman  stepped  out  of  the  chaise,  and  with  characteristic 
calmness  said : 

"  "What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  saying  you  will  make  me  repent  ?" 
"  What  I  meant  I  scarcely  know.     Perhaps  I  am  mad ;  but,  mad 
or  not,  it  depends  upon  you  to  prevent  me  from  being  killed." 

The  Englishman  looked  hard  at  the  young  man,  and  then  turning 
round  as  if  to  re-enter  his  chaise,  he  superciliously  remarked : 
"  And  what  is  it  to  me,  sir,  if  you  are  killed  ?" 
George,  irritated  by  his  contemptuous  indifference,  raised   his 
hand. 

At  the  very  moment  a  loud  noise  was  heard  on  the  road.  It  was  a 
post-chaise  coming  at  full  gallop.  George  heard  his  own  name  called 
out  in  a  well-known  voice. 

"  Ah !  I  am  lost !"  exclaimed  the  young  man ;  and  a  cold  perspira- 
tion bedewed  his  brow. 

It  was  Captain  Eodet  in  pursuit ;  it  was  Captain  Eodet  who  was 
calling  to  him.  George  saw  him  stepping  rapidly  towards  him.  At 
the  sight  of  the  man,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  executioner,  G^rge 
advanced  to  the  encounter. 

"  Kill  me — assassinate  me,  sir !"  he  exclaimed,  '*for  I  warn  you  I 
shall  not  fight.  I  am  a  coward ;  I  admit  it.  Kill  me  at  once,  for  I 
am  frightened  of  you !" 

George,  notwithstanding  his  unmanly  avowal,  stood  in  presence  of 
his  enemy,  his  head  erect,  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  as  if  awaiting 
death.  The  captain  looked  at  the  young  man  as  if  thunderstruck,  but 
a  strange  smile  played  upon  his  lips.  A  little  group  of  bystanders 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  gathered  around.  The  Englishman  himself, 
taken  aback  by  the  strangeness  of  the  scene,  had  forgotten  to  get  into 
his  chaise.  Like  the  rest,  he  looked  at  George  Benier  and  then  at 
Captain  Eodet  in  presence  of  one  another. 

At  last  the  captain  opened  his  mouth,  and,  holding  out  his  right 
hand  to  George,  ''  Who  says  anything  about  killing,  sir  P"  he  said,  in 
an  affectionate  tone.  "  Who  speaks  to  you  about  fighting  ?  Why 
should  I  kill  you?  I  am  Blanche's  uncle,  sir;  and  I  come  in  hear 
name  to  give  you  this  trifle,  which  belongs  to  you — ^yourself." 

George  looked  at  the  hand  that  was  held  out  to  him,  and  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  joyful  surprise.  It  contained  the  third  pellet  of  bread ! 
The  captain  renounced  the  last  meeting,  to  which  he  was  entitled  by 
the  code  of  honour ! 

Biid  Captain  Eodet,  in  reply  to  George's  invitation,  raised  a  dagger 
at  his  breast,  the  young  man  would  not  have  shrunk,  but  to  find  that 
he  wafi  for  ever  delivered  of  an  implacable  hostility  was  too  mach  for 
him.     He  fell  fainting  to  the  ground. 

When  he  regained  consciousness,  he  found  himself  on  a  bed  in  the 
inn,  and  Captain  Eodet  by  his  side.  Involuntarily  he  shuddered; 
but  the  captain  was  smiling. 

**  What,  sir,"  he  said,  "are  you " 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  to  be  your  uncle,  young  man— precisely  so." 
And,  as  George  was  about  to  reply,  "  Two  words  more,''  said  the  old 
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soldier.  "  I  have,  perhaps,  shown  myself  very  severe  for  a  slight  fault. 
I  admit  it.  But  my  excuse— you  will  understand  it,  my  excuse — good 
or  bad,  is,  that  I  served  the  Emperor  and  you  served  the  Bourbons. 
Austerlitz  could  not  permit  itself  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  Trocadero. 
But  so  that  you  may  not  deem  me  more  truculent  than  I  really  am, 
know,  young  man,  that  long  before  my  sister  wrote  to  me  that  you 
desired  to  be  her  son-in-law,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  no 
longer  cross  swords  with  you.  It  was  quite  enough  twice,  was  it 
not  ?" 

George  rose  up  in  his  bed. 

"  From  all  this,  captain,  it  results " 

"  It  results,  my  dear  G-eorge,  that  you  are  going  to  marry  a  charm- 
ing young  person." 

"  That  is  not  precisely  what  I  was  about  to  say,  captain." 

*'  "What,  then,  were  you  going  to  say,  my  dear  young  friend  ?" 

"  Why,  captain,  that  I  was  frightened.  I  must  confess  it,  I  was 
horribly  frightened." 

The  captain  burst  out  into  a  joyous  laugh. 

"  So  frightened,  that,  to  avoid  fighting  me,  you  were  going  to  fight 
that  Englishman  because  he  would  not  cede  his  horses  to  you !  Come, 
George."     And  the  old  soldier  took  him  by  the  hand. 

"  But  Blanche — ^but  her  mother  I  What  shall  we  say  to  them  to 
excuse  my  conduct  ?"  said  George,  after  reflecting  a  few  seconds. 

"  We  will  tell  them  the  truth,"  exclaimed  the  captain ;  "  it  is  far 
the  shortest." 

"  True.     I  was  mad  when  I  ran  away  from  Blanche." 

"  She  thought  so.     Let  her  still  deem  you  mad  when  you  return." 

"How  so?" 

« Madly  in  love!" 

George  wedded  Blanche,  and  they  were  happy.  The  moral  of  which 
is,  that  if  there  had  been  no  flies  in  the  Caf^  du  Palais  Eoyal  in 
October,  1824,  George  Bonier  would  never  have  fought — most  pro- 
bably— Captain  Bodet.  If  Captain  Itodet  had  not  persecuted  George, 
he  would — most  probably — have  never  gone  to  Italy.  If  he  had  not 
gone  lo  Italy,  he  would — most  probably — have  never  met  Blanche, 
and  become  Captain  Bodet's  happy  nephew,  and  a  respectable  member 
of  society.    All's  well  that  ends  well. 


"Ml  DINNER  PRIENDS.** 

IMITATED  FBOM  LA.  KOTTE.* 

{The  Host,  solus,  rings  the  bell,    A  Seevant  enters,) 

"  I've  invited  to-day  a  well-bred  company — 
They  are  far  behind  time — ^how  ill-mannerly ! — 

John,  go  see  if  they  are  coming,  John — 

Go  see  if  they  are  coming ! 

*  The  French  throw  off  these  light  thinga  with  much  more  ease  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  do.  I  have  made  an  alteration  or  two,  to  render  it  more  applicable 
to  our  state  of  society. 
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*'  There's  a  prelate,  none  loving  so  mnch  as  the  poor. 
Who  hands  to  the  starving  the  gold  in  his  store — 
John,  go  see  if  he  is  coming,  John,  &c. 

"  There's  a  magistrate,  clever  in  law,  who  at  sight. 
Before  two  bright  eyes  can  deal  it  ont  right — 
John,  go  see  if  he  is  coming,  John,  &c. 

*' A  squire  not  muddled  with  home-brew'd  October, 
A  poet  not  vain,  a  musician  quite  sober — 

John,  go  see  if  they  are  coming,  John,  &c. 

"  A  wife  and  a  husband,  one  loving  the  other. 
Who  of  all  souls  beside  still  prefer  one  another — 
John,  go  see  if  they  are  coming,  John,  &c. 

"  A  Scotchman  who  drinks  not,  an  Irishman  cool. 
One  in  Cheapside  all  wise,  when  away  not  a  fool — 
John,  go  see  if  they  are  coming,  John,  &c. 

"  A  matron  by  time  struck  with  withering  hand. 
Who  before  youth  and  beauty  can  envy  withstand — 
John,  go  see  if  she  is  coming,  Jolm,  &c. 

"A  fair  one  who  praises  her  lovelier  friend. 
Whose  virtues  she  owns,  and  is  prone  to  commend — 
John,  go  see  if  she  is  coming,  John,  &c. 

"  A  physician  whose  talk  is  not  tenfold  his  skill. 
Who  so  wields  his  drugs  that  no  mortal  they  kill — 
John,  go  see  if  he  is  coming,  John,  &c. 

"A  painter  who  praises  his  own  rival's  brush, 
A  hireling  critic  who  understands  "  hush !" — 
John,  go  see  if  they  are  coming,  John,  &c. 

"A  Denison  iealous  of  old  Wolsey's  fame, 
A  Whalley  wno  whines  not  at  popery's  name — 
John,  go  see  if  they  are  coming,  John,  &c. 

"  And  ^od  Mr.  Newdegate  all  in  a  bustle, 
Lest  Church  and  Protection  be  wreck'd  by  Earl  Russell — 
John,  go  see  if  they  are  coming,  John,  &c. 

"  I  hope  before  all,  not  in  vain,  I  shall  see 
One  guest  proof  to  temptation  Uke  St.  Antony — 
John,  go  see  if  he  is  coming,  John,  &c. 

(John,  returning:) 

"  I've  looked,  sir,  as  hard  as  my  both  eyes  can  stare. 
Cross  the  lawn,  down  the  road,  not  a  soul  is  seen  there !" 

"  Then  serve  me  up  the  dinner,  John — 
Go,  serve  me  up  the  dinner !" 

Ctkus  Redding. 
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THE  TRANSLATION  OP  NAPOLEON'S  REMAINS  TO  PRANCE. 

BY  J.  ENGLISH  TORBBTT. 

PuDus  sine  imaginibus  et  pomp&  per  laudes  et  memoriam  yirtutem  ejas  celebro 
fuit.  Eterant  qui  formam,  setatem,  genua  mortis  ab  propinquitatem  etiam 
locorum  in  quibus  interiit,  Magni  Alexandri  fatis  adsquarent 

Tacitus,  Annal,  ii.  s.  73. 

Ascendit  classem  cum  cineribus  Grermanici.  Tacitus,  Annd,  ii.  s.  75. 

At  a  time  whea  the  "  bon  ami"  between  France  and  England  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  nothing,  we  feel  sure,  can  be  better  suited  to  the  public 
taste  than  a  subject  connected  with  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  I. 
There  was  a  period  when  that  mighty  conqueror's  name  was  rather  feared 
than  cherished  by  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  there  was  also  a  period 
when  vain  and  fickle  France  deserted  him,  and  left  him  to  escape  out  of 
the  net  he  had  fallen  into — alas !  to  surrender  himself  into  the  hands  of 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  that  restless  warrior  from  again  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  world,  by  sending  him  as  an  exile — ^far  from  the 
scenes  of  his  former  glory, — far  from  the  land  which  gave  that  noble  genius 
birth, — to  expire  on  a  lonely  island,  where  the  din  of  battle  is  never  heard, 
nor  where  the  tempest  ever  rages — ^to  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  But 
Time,  the  true  ameliorator  of  all  factions,  restored  the  memory  of  that 
-wonderful  man  to  the  heart  of  every  loving  Frenchman,  when,  by  royal 
commands,  his  body  was  brought  from  exile  to  be  henceforth  and  for  all 
ages  laid  among  his  own  countrymen,  among  '^  the  nation  whom  he  so 
much  loved,'*  to  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  a  tomb  specially 
prepared  to  receive  his  remains  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Invalides. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  intention  to  give  the  readers  of  this  magazine  a 
full  and  descriptive  account  of  the  French  expedition  to  St.  Helena,  and 
the  exhumation  and  removal  of  Napoleon's  remains.  Hitherto  but  little 
has  appeared  of  the  doings  of  the  French  and  Englbh  commissions  at  St. 
Helena ;  most  writers  having  given  their  readers  the  account  taken  from 
hearsay  and  from  pamphlets,  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  spurious. 
Thackeray  himself  complained  of  the  want  of  true  information  at  the 
time  he  vnrote  upon  the  "Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon,"  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  for  he  says :  "  Newspapers 
have  been  filled  for  some  days  past  with  details  regarding  the  St.  Helena 
expedition — many  pamphlets  have  been  published,  men  go  about  crying 
little  books  and  broadsheets  with  real  or  sham  particulars ;"  and  he  goes 
on  to  state  that  from  these  "  scarce  and  valuable  documents"  bis  work 
was  "chiefly  compiled."  Now,  without  the  least  wish  or  desire  to  im- 
pugn the  accuracy  of  his  information,  from  whatever  sources  he  may  have 
obtained  it,  the  author  of  the  present  pages  wishes  it  to  be  understood 
that  most  of  his  particulars  of  the  exhumation  are  obtained  from  his 
father,  who  acted  as  secretary  to  the  English  commissioner,  Captain 
Alexander,  Royal  Engineers,  and  who  was  consequently  present  durmg 
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the  whole  ceremony,  and,  as  a  resident  on  the  island  at  that  period, 
knew  even  the  minutest  events  of  the  expedition  during  its  stay  at  St. 
Helena. 

The  words  which  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  those  faiUiful 
followers,  Bertrand  and  Montholon,  and  others,  concerning  his  hody, 
were  these :  ^'  I  desire  my  ashes  may  repose  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Prench  nation  I  so  much  loved  ;"  and  they  were  words 
which  found  an  echo  in  every  heart — for  surely  every  one  must  desire  to 
be  buried  among  their  own  countrymen — and  in  none  sooner  than  in  that 
of  the  British  government,  for  we  find,  immediately  after  that  great  man's 
death,  application  is  made  by  his  companions  in  exile — who  left  the  island 
directly  after  his  death  in  the  store- vessel  Camel — to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, demanding  the  surrender  of  his  body  to  the  French  nation.  Tms 
demand  the  English  government  signified  its  readiness  to  comply  with  as 
soon  as  the  French  nation  should  desire  it.  But,  of  course,  such  an  event 
as  the  restoration  of  Napoleon's  remains  to  France  could  not  take  place 
so  soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family  to  the  throne  ;  but  when 
Louis  Philippe  ascended  the  throne,  it  was  made  rather  a  speculation 
for  popularity  to  the  royalists,  and  an  act  to  gratify  the  will  of  the 
Bonapartists — at  least,  so  it  has  been  asserted,  and  with  every  degree  of 
probability.  Surely  those  lines  of  Byron  must  arise  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  my  readers  when  they  contemplate  this  period,  so 
appropriate  and  prophetic  are  they: 

Can  priory's  Inst 

Touch  the  freed  spirit  of  the  fettered  dust  ? 

Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  consists, 

Nought  if  he  sleeps— nor  more  if  he  exists ; 

Alike  the  better — seeing  shade  will  smile 

On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle, 

As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 

In  Rome's  Pantheon  or  GaaFs  mimic  dome. 

He  wants  not  this ;  but  France  shall  feel  the  want 

Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant ; 

Her  honour,  fame,  and  faitli  demand  his  bones 

To  rear  above  a  pyramid  of  thrones. 

M.  Thiers  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  ministry  at  this  time,  and  he 
directed  the  French  ambassador  in  London  to  apply  to  Lord  Palmerston 
for  Napoleon's  remains.  Consequently  we  find  that  Monsieur  Guizot 
wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston,  then  our  foreigpi  minister,  requesting  him  *^  to 
give  the  orders  necessary  for  the  removal  of  any  obstacle  to  the  transfer 
of  Napoleon's  remains  from  St.  Helena  to  France."  Earl  Grranville,  the 
British  ambassador  in  Paris,  is  also  said  to  have  addressed  a  letter  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  acquainting  him  of  the  wish  of  the  French  nation  for 
the  remains  of  Napolecm. 

The  answer  of  our  foreign  secretary  was  short,  but  extremely  courteous. 
He  expressed  his  wiUingness  to  comply  immediately  with  the  request  of 
the  French  government,  and,  at  the  same  time,  hoped  that  if  any  send- 
ments  hostile  to  the  two  nations  should  unhappily  still  exist,  they  *'  will 
be  buried  for  ever  in  the  tomb  destined  to  receive  the  mortal  remains  of 
Napoleon."     These  negotiations  took  place  in  the  month  of  May,  1840. 

The  expedition  was  soon  on  its  ''glorious  pilgrimage.**  line  king 
selected  his  son^  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  to  command  it.     The  English 
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government,  during  the  time  the  French  were  fitting  out,  directed  her 
Majesty's  brig  Dolphin^  Lieutenant-Commander  Edward  Littlehales,  on 
the  21st  of  May,  1840,  to  proceed  to  St.  Helena,  with  despatches  to  his 
Excellency  Major-General  Middlemore,  the  governor  of  the  island,  re- 
quiring him  to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  and,  of  course, 
acquainting  him  with  the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  between 
the  two  governments  on  the  subject.  This  vessel  arrived  in  the  roads  of 
James-town  on  the  8th  of  July,  1840.  The  news  brought  by  her  caused 
the  islanders  no  little  excitement.  Although  the  ultimate  removal  of  the 
body  of  Napoleon  was  long  contemplated,  few  persons  had  the  least  idea 
that  it  was  so  near  its  consummation.  Besides,  it  was  at  that  time 
reckoned  a  great  blow  to  the  welfare  of  St.  Helena,  as  it  was  anticipated 
that  strangers  would  cease  to  visit  the  place  in  such  numbers — an  anticipa-^ 
tion  which,  however,  has  not  been  realised  ;  *'  but  they  repressed  their  feel- 
ings with  a  courtesy  that  does  honour  to  the  frankness  of  their  character.'* 
His  excellency  the  governor,  upon  the  receipt  of  his  despatches,  issued 
orders  to  the  Royal  Engineer  Department,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Captain  Alexander,  R.E.,  to  prepare  a  hearse  or  funeral  car ;  to  have  a 
mahogany  coffin  made,  in  case  the  old  one,  in  which  Napoleon  had  been 
interred,  should  be  decayed  ;  to  forward  every  necessary  tool  and  imple- 
ment to  the  tomb ;  and  to  cause  two  tents  to  be  erected,  should  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  de  Joinville  require  a  hasty  disinterment. 

Week  after  week  elapsed  without  the  frigate  Belle  Poule  or  the 
corvette  Favorite  making  their  appearance.  Speculation  was  rife,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  evidently  not  a  little  glad,  hoping  in  the 
mean  time  that  some  circumstance  might  arise  to  prevent  the  removal  of 
the  remains.  Not  that  they  had  any  particular  desire  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  should  be  disturbed  on  their  account,  but  they  had  begun  to  believe 
Napoleon  to  be  a  part  of  themselves.  We  cannot  wonder  that  they  were 
a  little  jealous  in  surrendering  the  ashes  of  so  illustrious  a  personage  as 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  undoubtedly  was.  Ship  after  ship  dropped 
anchor  in  the  roads  of  James-town,  and  on  board  of  oqe  of  them  the 
English  authorities  repaired,  imagining  her  to  be  the  Belle  Poule ;  but 
the  vessel  turned  out  to  be  the  Comaline,  Captain  Desfosses,  from 
Pondicherry,  having  on  board  the  governor-general  of  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  the  East  Indies. 

On  the  7th  of  September  the  inhabitants  were,  again  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, when  two  large  vessels  were  signalised  from  Ladder  Hill 
as  carrying  the  French  flags,  but  they  proved  to  be  the  Astrolabe^  Cap- 
tain D'Urville,  and  the  Zelee^  Captain  Jaoquinot,  returning  from  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

The  St.  Helenians  were  again  disappointed  on  the  14th  of  September. 
This  time  it  was  by  a  large  French  frigate,  with  three  hundred  soldiers 
returning  from  Bourbon,  named  the  Juno^  Captain  Penhoat. 

The  French  brig  Oreste,  Captain  Doret,  anchored  on  the  7tK  of' 
October,  bearing  letters  from  Admiral  de  Macken,  from  Goree,  to  the 
Prince  de  Joinville.     The  Oreste  was  one  of  a  squadron  carrying  re- 
inforcements to  the  blockading  force  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  had  sailed 
from  France  on  the  31  st  of  July,  three  weeks  after  the  Bells  Poule. 

On  the  8th  of  October  two  vessels  were  signalised,  one  being  about  the 
size  of  the  Bfille  Poule.    This  time  the  inhabitants  of  James-tomi  were 
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more  fortanate,  for  upon  these  vessels  Hearing  the  harboor,  they  proved 
to  be  the  identical  ones  which  had  been  so  eagerly  expected,  and  when 
their  names  were  passed  down  from  the  signal  station  at  Ladder  Hill,  the 
excitement  of  the  townsfolk  knew  no  bounds.  The  Belle  Poule  was  the 
first  to  drop  anchor,  which  she  did  about  three  o'clock  p.m.;  the  corvette 
Favorite  was  less  fortunate,  for  she  did  not  arrive  until  sunset  tl|e  same 
evening.  The  light  winds  which  prevailed  during  the  day  accounts  for 
their  not  anchoring  sooner.  Directly  the  frigate  was  within  a  reason- 
able distance,  the  health  officer's  boat  put  off  to  admit  her  to  pratique. 
In  this  boat  was  £.  Gulliver,  Esq.,  R.N.,  harbour-master,  and  H. 
Solomon,  Esq.,  health  officer.  Soon  after  these  gentlemen  arrived  on 
board  and  discovered  that  all  was  well,  several  boats  from  the  shore  made 
for  the  frigate,  and  they  succeeded  in  reaching  her  before  she  dropped 
anchor.  The  boats  contained  the  following  persons :  viz.  Captain 
Alexander,  R.E. ;  Captain  Barnes,  town  major ;  Lieutenant  Middle- 
more,  aide-de-camp  to  his  father,  the  governor ;  Lieutenant  Edward  Little- 
hales,  B.N. ;  S.  Solomon,  Esq.,  French  consular  agent ;  and  H.  Janisch, 
Esq.,  all  of  whom  had  gone  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
and  were  met  at  the  gangway  by  Captain  Hernoux,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
prince,  who  behaved  most  courteously,  inviting  them  to  inspect  the 
frigate,  while  his  royal  highness  was  engaged  in  bringing  his  ship  to  a 
safe  anchorage.  Upon  their  introduction  to  the  prince.  Captain  Alexander, 
R.E.,  informed  the  prince  that  he  had  the  governor's  commands  to  offer 
his  royal  highness  the  castle,  and  that  he  might  consider  it  at  his  disposal 
during  his  stay  on  the  island.  This  offer  was  politely  refiised  by  the 
prince,  who  stated  that  "  my  ship  is  my  home."  The  dress  the  prince 
wore  on  this  occasion  might  be  interesting  to  many  persons.  One  of  the 
above-mentioned  gentlemen  has  given  the  following  description  of  both 
his  dress  and  himself.  He  says :  "  His  royal  highness  was  dressed  in  a 
plain  dark  blue  jacket,  with  captain's  epaulettes,  white  waistcoat  and 
trousers,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  straw  hat,  with  a  black  ribbon  round  it, 
on  which  the  words  '  Belle  Poule'  were  worked  with  gold  thread.  He  is 
a  young  man,  of  apparently  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
stands  full  six  feet  two  inches  high,  is  of  slight  make,  but  well  pro- 
portioned, and  possessing  a  very  easy  carriage ;  his  features  are  mild  and 
expressive  of  good  nature ;  his  voice  is  clear  and  distinct ;  his  deport- 
ment highly  amiable,  and  that  of  a  perfect  gentleman."  Begging  his  royal 
bighness's  pardon  for  introducing  the  above,  we  will  tell  you  something 
about  the  state  cabin  by  the  same  person,  who  said,  *'  It  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  magnificent  divan,  having  been  elegantly  ntted  up  last  year 
in  the  Turkish  style,  when  the  prince  was  at  Constantinople."  Before 
leaving  the  frigate,  these  gentlemen  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  several  well-known  faces  who  were  in  the  expedition  :  viz.  Count 
Bertrand,  accompanied  by  M.  Arthur  Bertrand,  his  son,  who  was  bom 
on  the  island  during  Napoleon's  exile,  Baron  las  Cases,  and  General 
Gourgoud. 

Before  leaving  for  the  shore,  the  prince,  understanding  it  to  be  the 
governor's  wish  to  know  at  what  time  he  purposed  landing,  stated  to 
Captain  Alexander  that  he  would  cause  the  precise  time  to  be  given  by 
bis  aide-de-camp  some  hours  previously. 

And  now  was  the  time  for  great  guns  and  «mall  arms,  for  the  Oreste 
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haying  saluted  his  royal  highness  with  five  guns  as  a  capitaine  de 
vaisseau,  she  was  followed  hj  the  Dolphin  with  a  royal  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns,  hoisting  at  the  same  time  the  French  flag  at  the  mainmast- 
head  ;  the  Belle  Poule  then  saluted  with  the  same  number  of  guns, 
hoisting  the  English  ensign  at  the  mainmast-head.  Then  the  forts  at 
Ladder  Hill  banged  away  another  twenty-one  guns  as  a  return  salute ; 
after  which  the  Belle  Foule  returned  the  Dolphin^s  salute  with  twenty- 
one  guns.  The  echo  up  the  valley  of  James-town  reminded  one  of  a 
mighty  thunderstorm.  The  whole  harbour  was  enveloped  in  smoke  for 
the  time. 

The  morning  of  the  9th  of  October,  Prince  de  Joinville  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Dolphin,  As  he  was  stepping  on  board,  the  Dolphin  saluted  him 
with  twenty-one  guns ;  at  the  same  time  all  her  yards  were  manned  as 
only  British  tars  could  man  them.  The  beautiful  appearance  of  this  little 
craft  evidently  excited  the  admiration  of  his  royal  highness. 

A  little  before  noon,  the  military  and  civil  officers  of  the  island  repaired 
to  the  landing-stage  to  receive  his  royal  highness  and  suite.  In  conse- 
quence of  severe  indisposition,  his  excellency  the  governor  was  unable  to 
receive  the  prince  in  person,  but  it  was  arranged  that  the  Honourable 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Trelawney,  R.A.,  the  senior  officer  of  the  garrison, 
should  represent  him  on  this  occasion.  Besides  the  civil  and  military 
authorities,  there  were  the  officers  of  the  St.  Helena  local  militia  in  their 
fiill  dress,  and  most  of  the  respectable  inhabitants.  A  guard  of  honour 
was  also  drawn  up  in  line,  consisting  of  one  hundred  men  of  her  Majesty's 
91st  Highlanders,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Blackwell,  ready  to 
receive  him.  When  the  prince  landed  he  had  beside  him  a  brilliant  staff;' 
among  whom  were  Count  Chabot  (commissaire  du  roi),  General  Gour- 
goud,  Count  Bertrand,  M.  Arthur  Bertrand,  Monsieur  le  Baron  de 
las  Cases,  Captain  Hemoux  (aide-de-camp),  and  Lieutenant  Touchard 
(orderly  officer);  and  last,  though  not  least,  Napoleon's  old  ''friend,"  M. 
Marchand,  who  had  taken  his  passage  in  the  Favorite.  There  were, 
moreover,  several  boats  from  the  Belle  Poule  and  Favorite,  containing 
the  principal  officers  of  these  vessels.  As  the  royal  barge  was  rounding 
the.  Dolphin,  the  latter  fired  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns ;  and  upon 
the  prince  landing,  the  forts  of  Ladder  Hill  belched  forth  another 
twenty-one.  At  the  castle,  whither  his  royal  highness  was  escorted,  the 
principal  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  station  had  the  honour  of  being 
presented. 

About  one  o'clock  p.m.  the  prince,  and  the  other  members  of  his  suite 
just  enumerated,  some  on  horseback  and  the  remainder  in  carriages,  ac- 
companied by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Trelawney  and  staff,  went  on  a  visit  to 
the  governor  at  his  country  residence,  Plantation  House.  Prince  de 
Joinville  and  Count  Chabot  had  a  private  audience  with  his  excellency, 
and  afterwards  set  out  across  the  country,  followed  by  the  whole  party, 
for  the  tomb  of  Napoleon.  They  were  met  by  the  French  consular 
agent  and  several  others,  who  had  left  town  direct  for  the  tomb.  It  was 
a  solemn  sight  to  see  tJiose  veterans,  Bertrand  and  Gourgoud,  and  the 
others  who  had  shared  the  fate  of  their  master  in  exile,  with  big  tear- 
drops rolling  down  their  cheeks.  It  was  nineteen  years  and  a  half  since 
these  faithful  followers  had  laid  their  beloved  chief  at  the  willow's  foot, 
but  during  all  this  period  tkeir  love  for  him  did  not  lessen.     Whilst  they 
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were  standing  there  contemplating  the  scenes  of  his  former  glory,  how 
painfal  must  have  been  their  Caelingsl  what  visions  must  have  pre- 
sented themseWes  to  their  memories!  Now  at  the  head  of  bis  legioos, 
leading  them  on  to  victory;  now  rallying  their  ranks,  which  were  broken 
but  not  dismayed;  and  then  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  rocky 
isle  should  be  his  prison;  and  the  recollections,  too,  of  the  time  they  bad 
spent  with  him  here  during  his  captivity,  must  have  arisen  in  th«r 
memories  like  the  lightning  which  illuminates  the  night. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  Napoleon  should  be  so  loved  by  these  very 
men  whom  he  had  treated  sometimes  so  badly ;  but,  as  Thadceray  has 
already  observed,  "  Something  g^reat  must  have  been  in  this  man,  some- 
ihing  loving  and  kindly,  that  has  kept  his  name  so  cherished  in  the 
popular  memory,  and  g^ned  him  such  lasting  reverence  and  affection.*' 
Other  writers  have  also  paused  to  remark  tiiis  curious  fact,  and  a  short 
while  since  (January  17,  1866)  there  was  a  letter  in  the  Times^  signed 
**  Echcarse,"  criticising  the  "  Correspondence  of  Napoleon  I.,"  a  part  of 
which  is  through  the  press.  The  writer  says  he  '^  cannot  close"  his  long 
letter  '*  without,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
pointing  out  that,  notwithstanding  his,  utter  selfishness,  falsehood,  and 
nis  rough  and  almost  brutal  style  towards  his  generals,  ministers,  brothers, 
and  officers,  he  gained  not  only  the  unbounded  confidence,  but  the  de- 
voted affection  of  many  of  them,  of  almost  all  his  soldiers,  and  of  a  great 
portion  of  his  subjects.  Those  who  travelled  in  France,  Italy,  or  even 
on  the  Rhine  for  years  a£ber  his  abdication  will  bear  out  this  assertion.** 
Mais  k  notre  histoire. 

The  party  then  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Longwood,  the  residence 
of  the  late  Emperor ;  but  oh !  the  emotions  which  must  have  swelled  in 
their  breasts  when  they  beheld  the  rooms  in  which  Napoleon  had  spent 
his  latter  days  turned  into  sheds  for  farming  implements,  such  as  thrash- 
ing-machines, winnowers,  and  chaff-cutters.  Cattle-sheds  and  piggeries 
were  seen  amidst  the  remains  of  the  former  beautiful  garden.  But  still 
those  of  the  expedition  who  had  not  belonged  to  Napoleon's  personal 
staff  must  have  received  some  solace  from  those  who  were  present  ex- 
plaining and  pointing  out  to  the  party,  that  when  Napoleon  was  alive 
the  house,  though  small,  was  neat,  and  the  garden  filled  with  the  most 
superb  tropical  flowers  and  shrubs  that  nature  could  produce.  The  party, 
upon  the  whole,  were  evidentiy  very  much  disgiisted  with  the  state  of 
tnings  they  found  at  Longwood,  and,  it  is  said,  no  one  more  so  than  the 
Prince  de  Joinville.  Monsieur  A.  Bertrand  has  g^ven  us  his  own  opinion 
of  it,  for  mark  his  words :  "  Quelle  profanation  !  au  tombeau  c'^it  de 
demotion,  ici  de  la  stupeur."  The  peculiar  position,  or  rather  ownership, 
of  this  property  in  a  great  measure  accounted  for  its  dilapidated  condi- 
tion. In  the  year  1815,  when  Napoleon  arrived  a  prisoner  on  board  tlie 
Northumberland,  Longwood  was  one  of  the  East  India  Company's 
crown  lands,  and  the  British  government  having  made  arrangements  for 
the  loan  of  the  estate,  Napoleon  entered  on  it  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
made  suitable  for  his  residence.  Upon  his  death  it  again  reverted  to  the 
company,  who  were  the  legal  owners  of  the  island.  This  company,  more- 
over, was  a  commercial  one,  and  of  course  the  land  was  farmed  by  them. 
Thus  the  house  which  Napoleon  inhabited  was  converted  into  sheds,  ^., 
fcNr  farming  purposes ;  but  the  new  house  wlHch  the  British  government 
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had  built  for  his  future  residence  was  thoQght  too  good  for  use  as  a  bam, 
with  its  *'  marble  chimney-pieces,  gilt  mouldings,  plate  glass,  and  highly 
finished  window-sashes,  doors,  and  cornices."  Then  in  1836,  when  the 
island  was  ceded  to  the  English  government,  the  whole  of  the  property^ 
excepting  the  new  house,  was  in  such  a  ruined  condition,  partly  from 
age,  and  partly  from  the  purposes  to  which  they  had  been  applied,  that 
it  was  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  expect  the  colonial  authorities 
to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  condition.  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  surmise  that 
the  decayed  state  of  his  residence  should  be  reported  home  to  the  minister 
for  the  colonies ;  whether  this  was  ever  done  or  not,  we  have  no  evidence 
to  prove,  but  it  would  seem  little  was  thought  about  Longwood  until 
lately,  when  it  became  the  private  property  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
France,  Napoleon  III. 

After  inspecting  the  premises  the  party  returned  to  town,  and  in  the 
evening  were  entertained  at  a  grand  banquet  given  at  the  castle  by  the 
governor  to  his  royal  highness  and  suite.  On  this  occasion  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Trelawney  presided,  on  account  of  the  protracted  illness  of  his 
excellency.  The  band  of  the  Belle  Poule  landed  during  the  day,  and 
performed  during  the  dinner-hour  by  special  permission  of  the  prince. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of  October  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  ac- 
companied by  Bertrand,  Gourgoud,  Las  Cases,  and  Count  Chabot,  Cap- 
tain Hemoux,  his  aide-de-camp,  and  M.  Touchard,  his  orderly  officer, 
went  to  Plantation  House  to  dine  with  his  excellency. 

On  Sunday,  the  11th  of  October,  a  great  number  of  the  French 
squadron  visited  the  shore  and  took  excursions  into  the  country,  but  the 
prince  kept  his  ship  for  the  day. 

Shortly  after  noon  on  Monday,  the  12th,  the  imperial  sarcophagus, 
which  had  been  prepared  in  France,  was  landed,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  town  major,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  the  tomb  before  the 
exhumation.  It  was  nearly  devoid  of  ornament,  and  was  constructed  of 
highly  polished  ebony,  with  the  word  **  Napoleon"  inscribed  on  the  lid  in 
letters  of  gold.  On  the  centre  of  each  side  the  letter  "  N.**  was  placed, 
each  surrounded  by  a  superb  bronze  wreath,  and,  in  addition,  there  were 
six  strong  bronze  rings  placed  at  convenient  distances  around  the  sides  in 
order  to  afford  means  for  carrying  it  at  the  ceremony.  Its  dimensions 
were  7  feet  1 1  inches  (2  metres  56  centimetres)  in  length,  3  feet  5  inches 
(1  metre  5  centimetres)  wide,  and  2  feet  5  inches  (76  centimetres)  in 
depth.  The  lock  of  the  sarcophagus  was  hidden  from  observation  by  a 
golden  keeper  in  the  shape  of  a  star ;  the  key  was  of  pure  gold  (though 
many  persons  assert  the  contrary).  Inside  of  the  sarcophagus  was  a  thin 
half-inch  leaden  coffin,  with  the  following  letters  emblazoned  on  the  lid 
in  gilt  characters : 

NAPOLEOir, 

Emperem*  et  Roi, 

Mort  a  Sainte  H61ene 

Le  T.  Mai,  mdcccxxi. 

The  sarcophagus  was  also  enclosed  in  a  strong  oaken  case  bound  with 
iron. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  the  garrison  of  St.  Helena  entertained  the 
principal  officers  of  the  French  squadron  at  the  mess*house,  including 
Count  Bertrand,  Count  Chabot,  M.  de  las  Cases,  &c.     His  royal  high- 
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ness  agun  allowed  his  'band  to  perform,  and  some  very  choice  selec- 
tions were  given;  and  the  band  was  thought  to 'equal  that  of  her 
Majesty's  91st  Highlanders,  which  had  left  the  island  a  short  time 
previously. 

On  Tuesday,  the  13th,  the  prince  entertained  some  of  the  authorities 
on  board  to  dinner.  At  noon  the  same  day  he  took  a  walk  into  the 
country  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  tomb  and  to  Longwood,  accompanied 
hy  his  aide-de-camp.  He  was  attired  in  undress  uniform  and  a  straw 
hat.  It  is  said  he  took  a  rough  pencil  sketch  of  the  tomb.  He  no  doubt 
must  have  felt  considerably  fatigued  before  he  reached  the  Alarm-House. 
The  walk  from  the  town  as  far  as  this  residence  is  almost  one  continued 
hill,  steeper  and  steeper  at  every  step,  and  only  now  and  then  is  there 
any  winding  path,  but  from  the  Alarm-House  to  the  road  leading  to  the 
tomb  it  is  quite  level;  when  you  reach  this  part  you  make  a  gradual 
descent  into  the  valley  where  tne  Emperor's  remains  were  deposited. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Trelawney  and  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  again  entertained  the  officers  of  the  French  vessels  at 
dinner  at  the  mess-house.  Prince  de  Joinville  had  also  invited  the 
governor  on  board  the  BeUe  Foule,  but  illness  prevented  his  accepting 
the  invitation.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  and  many  stafif  officers  availed 
themselves  of  the  prince's  hospitality. 

In  the  afternoon  a  detachment  of  the  91st  Regiment,  under  Lieute- 
nant Barney,  marched  to  the  grave  in  order  to  keep  the  ground  clear  for 
the  commissioners  and  those  who  were  to  be  engaged  in  superintending 
the  arrangements.  The  hearse  containing  the  sarcophagus  was  also  con- 
veyed to  the  tomb  the  same  evening.  It  had  been  constructed  by  the 
Royal  Engineer  Department,  and  consisted  of  the  bed  of  an  old  carriage 
(formerly  belonging  to  one  of  the  governors  of  the  island),  a  platform 
nine  feet  in  length  by  three  and  a  half  in  breadth  being  attached  to  the 
lower  part  of  it,  suspended  by  strong  iron  springs.  At  each  comer  was 
a  wooden  pillar  four  feet  high,  which,  including  the  canopy,  was  covered 
with  the  hest  materials  St.  Helena  could  afford  for  the  purpose;  viz. 
hlack  satin,  the  platform  with  broadcloth.  The  pall,  which  was  made 
of  black  cloth,  with  a  deep  border  of  black  satin  and  handsome  tassels 
appended,  was  not  used,  as  the  French  had  brought  one  from  France 
with  them,  which  will  be  described  in  another  place. 

Shortly  before  ten  o'clock  the  commissioners,  on  horseback  and  in  car- 
riages, set  out  from  the  town  for  the  tomh.  The  governor,  not  being 
sufficiently  recovered  to  superintend  the  arrangements  in  person,  deputed 
Captain  Alexander,  R.E.,  as  a  special  commissioner  to  represent  the 
Englbh  government,  and  several  witnesses  besides ;  viz.  on  the  part  of 
England,  Captain  Alexander,  R.E.,  special  commissioner  appointed  by 
the  governor ;  his  Honour  Chief  Justice  Wilde,  member  of  council ;  the 
Honourable  Lieutenant-Colonel  Trelawney,  commanding  Royal  Artil- 
lery, and  member  of  council ;  the  Honourable  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Hodgson,  member  of  council;  William  H.  Scale,  Esq.,  colonial  secre- 
tary to  the  government  of  St.  Helena,  and  lieutenant-colonel  St.  Helena 
Militia ;  Edward  Littlehales,  Esq.,  lieutenant  commanding  the  Dolphin ; 
and  Mr.  Darling,  who  was  present  during  the  interment  of  Napoleon. 
On  the  part  of  France  were  the  following :  Count  Chahot,  commissaire 
du  roi ;  Monsieur  le  Baron  Emanul  de  las  Cases,  member  of  the  Chamber 
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of  Deputies ;  Lieutenant- General  Count  Bertrand,  and  M.  Arthur  Ber- 
trand ;  Lieutenant- General  Gourgoud ;  M.  Marchand,  one  of  the  exe- 
cutors of  Napoleon ;  M.  TAbbe  Felix  Goquereau,  chaplain  of  the  Belle 
Poule;  Messrs.  Lieutenant  Dennis,  Noverray,  Archambaud,  Pierron, 
formerly  domestics  of  the  Emperor ;  M.  Guyet,  capitaine  of  the  Fa^ 
vorite ;  M.  Charnet,  second  in  command  of  the  Belle  Poule ;  M.  Doret, 
capitaine  of  the  Oreste ;  Dr.  Guillard,  surgeon  of  the  Belle  Poule ;  and 
M.  Leroux,  his  plumber. 

They  arrived  at  the  tomb  about  eleven  o'clock  p.m.,  which  they  found 
strictly  guarded  by  the  detachment  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Barney.  The  only  other  persons  admitted  into  the  enclosure  were 
William  H.  M^Kenna,  Esq.,  Royal  Engineer  Department,  and  James 
William  Torbett,  Esq.,  Royal  Engineer  Department;  the  former  to 
superintend  more  directly  the  workmen  engaged,  the  latter  as  secretary 
to  the  English  commissioner. 

At  hal^past  twelve  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  October, 
1840,  the  first  blow  was  struck  which  was  to  give  back  to  France  all  that 
remained  of  Napoleon  the  Great — to  repose  among  those  who  had  been 
near  and  dear  to  him,  and  in  whose  memory  had  been  cherished  the 
thoughts  of  his  former  glory.  The  night  was  a  rainy  one,  and  at  intervals 
so  dark  that  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  lights  from  the  workmen's 
lanterns  and  the  solitary  watch<-fire  which  was  kindled  near  one  of  the 
tents  ;  but  the  fast-waning  moon  would  now  and  then  peep  through  the 
clouds  which  enveloped  her,  and  its  glimmer  would  be  observed  traversing 
the  lofty  hill-sides  which  surrounded  the  warrior's  grave.  At  times,  in- 
deed, so  bright  did  she  shine,  that  the  enclosure  was 

Glittering  in  the  moontide  beam, 

and  thereby  marking  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  by  the  characteristic 
groups  which  surrounded  the  vault,  contemplating  the  scenes  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  their  view.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  one  of  the 
workmen,  and  the  only  persons  who  were  heard  to  utter  a  word  were 
those  giving  the  necessary  directions.  The  whole  night  the  work  con- 
tinued, and  many  persons  appeared  to  doubt  whether  the  exhumation 
could  take  place  in  time  for  the  procession  to  town  the  same  day.  How- 
ever, by  dint  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  work,  they 
succeeded  in  exposing  the  coffin  to  view  about  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  where- 
upon the  abbe,  M.  Felix  Coquereau,  read  the  psalm  De  Profundis.  The 
commissioners  then  descended  into  the  stone  sarcophagus.  They  found 
the  coffin  but  very  little  injured,  and  that  only  in  one  of  the  comers, 
which  had  suffered  from  a  slight  dampness,  although  it  had  rested  on 
stones  which  kept  it  from  the  ground  of  the  vault.  After  the  sanitary 
precautions  were  taken,  the  coffin  was  raised  by  means  of  slings,  and 
borne  to  the  tent  prepared  for  it  by  twelve  men  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 
The  outer  mahogany  coffin  was  removed,  and  distributed  among  various 
parties  as  relics ;  the  inner  ones  were  carefully  placed  in  the  leaden  one 
sent  from  France,  which  was  contained  in  the  sarcophagus.  Captain 
Alexander,  in  the  mean  time,  despatched  an  express  on  horseback  to  the 
governor  at  Plantation  House  to  inform  him  that  the  coffin  was  ready 
to  be  opened.  His  excellency,  though  by  no  means  recovered,  yet  wish- 
ing to  pay  that  respect  which  was  due  to  such  an  illustrious  man,  imme- 
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diately  set  out  on  horseback  with  his  staff,  and  airiyed  at  the  tomb  at 
eleven  o'clock. 

The  rest  of  the  coffins  haying  been  by  tins  time  cut  ihrongh,  the  tin 
pne  which  shrouded  the  remains  was  then  exposed  to  view,  which^  when 
opened,  displayed  a  thin  satin  coverlid  over  the  body.  Thorn  being  re* 
moved,  the  dead  Emperor  appeared.  As  the  coffin  renudned  <^ned  fior 
two  minutes  at  most,  during  these  brief  moment?  dl  those  who  had  any 
quick  discernment  were  enabled  to  take  a  rough  outline  of  his  dress  ai^ 
features ;  but  nothing  more.  M.  Marchand  could  not  hdp  exclaiming 
that  the  Emperor's  face  was  more  like  what  he  had  been  than  at  the  time 
of  his  interment,  so  excellent  was  the  condition  of  the  body.  None  of  m 
can  imagine  what  infinite  pleasure  it  was  for  these  men  to  find  thenr 
ftdlen  master  in  such  a  state  of  preservation,  and  all  of  the  French  party 
present  appeared  most  grateful  to  those  who  had  taken  such  means  te 
preserve  it.  Every  one  acknowledged  the  supericMr  woikman^p  whidi 
had  been  used  in  the  construction  oi  the  tomb.  Beyond  a  little  injury 
to  the  nose — being  caused  by  the  French  plumber,  in  boring'  holes  in  tin 
coffin  to  allow  the  foul  air  to  escape — the  features  were  almost  unalteredi 
Dr.  Guillard  touched  one  of  the  hands»  which  he  pronounced  to  be  per- 
fectly firm;  the  uniform,  the  order,  the  cocked-haty  but  little  injured, 
and,  as  the  official  report  says,  "  the  whole  wore  the  appearance  of  but 
recent  interment."  The  eagle  which  contained  hia  heart,  and  the  silver 
vase  his  stomach,  stood  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  which  they  were 
placed  at  his  burial,  but  had  become  quite  of  a.  bronoe  hne.  Count 
Chabot,  however,  did  not  deem  it  requisite  to  replace  them  with  those  he 
had  brought  irom  France,  as  they  were  quite  perfect  enough.  Dr. 
Guillard,  the  surgeon,  then  sprinkled  some  chemical  composition — said 
to  be  creosote — over  the  body  to  preserve  it  from  further  decomposition, 
which  was  very  much  feared,  after  its  exposure  to  the  air.  The  tin  and 
leaden  coffins  were  then  severally  and  successively  hermetically  soldered 
up  by  the  French  plumber,  M.  Leroux,  and  the  English  plumber,  Mr. 
Caerley.  After  being  placed  in  the  sarcophagus,  which  waa  then  locked, 
the  key  at  the  same  time  being  delivered  by  the  English  commiesioner  to 
that  of  the  French,  in  the  name  of  his  excellency  the  governor,  who 
stated  that  as  all  were  satisfied  that  the  coffin  contained  the  remains  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  it  would  be  considered  at  the  disposal  of  the 
French  government  from  the  moment  it  should  reach  the  landing-stag^ 
to  which  place  it  would  now  proceed,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  his- 
excellency  the  governor. 

The  French  commissioner  having  accepted  it  in  the  name  of  his 
government,  stated  he  was  prepared,  together  with  the  real  of  his  party^ 
to  accompany  it  to  the  place  oi  embarkation,  where  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  would  be  ready  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of 
the  governor,  and  conduct  it  on  board  the  Belle  Poule  for  conveyance  to 
France. 

About  half-past  three  o'clock  the  procession  started  from  the  tomb^  and 
the  same  instant  the  forts  at  High  Knoll  began  to  boom  minute-guns^ 
having  received  the  signal  from  a  gun  fired  at  the  Alarm-Hoose»  the 
frigate  £elle  Poule  taking  up  the  solemn  signal;  the  pageant  then 
slowly  wound  its  way  up  the  road  leading  to  the  AlarrarHouse^  The  St. 
Helena  Militia — which  hitherto  had  been  placed  on  the  hilUsidea  ovw- 
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looking  the  tomb— took  the  lead  from  the  top^of  the  road,  followed  by 
three  companies  of  the  91st  Regiment ;  at  the  Alarm-House  it  was  joined 
by  a  numerous  part  of  the  inhabitants,  attired  in  decent  mourning,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  governor  some  days  previously.  The  procession 
reached  town  about  five  o'clock,  where  it  halted  to  allow  the  St.  Helena 
Militia  Artillery  and  the  St.  Helena  Militia,  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
ceded it,  to  form  in  order  on  each  side  of  the  main  street  to  the  line 
gate,  facing  inwards,  and  resting  on  reversed  arms.  As  soon  as  thes^ 
manoeuvres  were  executed  the  procession  was  Been  suddenly  to  advance, 
in  the  following  order : 

Three  Companies  of  her  Majesty's  91st  Highlanders,  with  reversed  arms. 

Band  of  the  St.  Helena  Imlitia  (playing  Portuguese  Hymn). 

The  priest,  M.  rA&b6  Coquereau. 

On  the  right  of  the  priest  a  chorister  with  censer ;  and  on  the  left,  one  with 

crucifix,  followed  by 

THE  PUNERAL  CAR, 

Drawn  by  four  horses,  ca^[)arisoned  with  black  hamessings  and  trappings,  led  by 
four  grooms  in  the  deepest  mourning,  containing 

Covered  by  the  pall  brought  from  France ; 
Supported  on  the  right  by  M.  de  las  Cases  and  Lieut.-General  Count  Bertrand, 

and  on  the  left  by  M.  Marchand  and  Lieut.-General  Gourgoud ; 
Immediately  followed  by  Messrs.  Noverrey,  Pierron,  St.  Denis,  and  Archambaud 

(Chief  Mourners). 

Next  in  order  came  M.  le  Comte  Chabot,  having  on  his  ri^t  Captain  Guyet, 

commanding  the  Favorite;  and  on  his  left  Captain  Charnet, 

second  in  command  of  the  Belle  Poule. 

Captain  Doret,  commandiag  the  Oreste,  with  Dr.  Guillard  on  the  right,  and 

Arthur  Bertrand  and  M.  Coursot  on  his  left. 

The  Civil,  Naval,  Military  Authorities. 

The  Honourable  Lieut.-Colonel  Trelawney,  R.A.,  Member  bf  Council. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor,  3ii^or-General  Middlemore,  C.B.,  and  Staff. 

On  the  light  of  his  Excellency  the  Honourable  Lieut.-Colonel  Hod^on,  Member 

of  Council ;  and  on  his  left  his  Honour  Chief  Justice  Wilde, 

Member  of  Council. 

Major  Johnson  and  Major-General  Churchill,  passengers  on  board  the  ship  Belle 

Alliance^  from  India. 

The  Inhabitants. 

Detachment  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

As  the  procession  was  passing  through  the  main  street  all  the  shops 
were  closed,  the  doors  of  the  private  houses  were  shut  (a  fact  worthy  to 
be  noted,  as  persons  residing  at  St.  Helena  generally  leave  their  doors 
open  from  morning  till  night)  ;  the  windows  and  balconies  of  the  houses 
were  filled  with  ladies.  Only  those  officially  attached  to  the  procession 
were  allowed  to  pass  the  line  gate ;  the  officers,  both  civil  and  military. 
And  the  respectable  part  of  the  community,  broke  off  at  this  place,  and 
lined  the  terrace  which  overlook  the  harbour.  All  the  time  the  pro- 
cession was  marching  to  the  wharf  the  artillery  on  the  line  were  firing 
minute-guns,  and  the  91st  Regiment  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
militia — ^viz.  in  extended  order  on  each  side,  with  arms  reversed.  The 
Prince  de  Jolnville— who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  procession-— 
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was  ready  at  the  landing-stage  with  a  numeFons'  ataff,  consisting  of  the 
whole  of  the  officers  of  the  three  French  men-of-war,  to  receive  the 
mortal  remains  of  Napoleon  I.  The  prince  was  dressed  in  the  uniform 
of  a  captain,  and  wore  a  star  and  the  rihbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
After  some  little  conversation  with  L'Ahh^  Coquereau,  who  was  the  first 
to  advance  to  him,  his  royal  highness  received  in  person  the  remains  of 
the  Emperor  from  the  hands  of  his  excellency  the  governor.  The  body 
was  then  lowered  into  the  barge,  which  by  this  time  contained  his  royal 
highness,  M.  de  las  Cases,  Count  Bertrand,  General  Gourgoud,  M. 
Marchand,  Captain  Guyet  of  the  Favorite,  Count  Chabot,  Captain 
Hemoux,  aide-de-camp,  and  M.  PAbb^  Coquereau.  All  were  uncovered 
to  receive  the  corpse  except  M.  Marchand,  who  saluted  with  head  covered, 
lie  being  an  officer  in  the  National  Guard. 

The  French  ships,  which  had  up  to  this  period  exhibited  the  deepest 
'Sign  of  mourning,  with  their  rigging  apeak  {en  croix)  and  their  flags 
half-mast  high,  immediately  put  away  all  manner  of  mourning,  and  salvoes 
of  artillery  again  belched  forth  from  the  forts  of  the  town  and  from  the 
Trench  ships  in  harbour.  The  barge  was  one  of  twenty-four  oars,  and 
on  a  small  mast  erected  in  the  stem  of  it  was  hoisted  a  tricoloured  flag 
made  of  silk  and  crape.  The  French  vessels  were  now  decorated  with 
the  flags  of  all  nations,  and  before  the  barge  had  given  up  her  precious 
freight  they  poured  forth  three  broadsides  of  artillery.  The  sarcophagus 
was  received  on  board  about  sunset,  and  deposited  on  the  main  deck,  be- 
tween the  main  and  mizen  masts,  on  a  rich  velvet  carpet ;  service  was 
then  pei*formed  by  the  Abb6  Coquereau,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church.  The  coffin  was  covered  with  the  pall  brought 
from  France.  It  was  made  of  the  most  costly  purple  velvet,  trimmed 
with  ermine ;  the  outer  border  was  composed  of  golden  arabesques  ;  the 
inner  of  palm-leaves ;  at  each  corner  was  an  imperial  eagle  on  the  im- 
perial crown,  worked  in  gold,  terminating  in  heavy  masses  of  golden 
bullion  tassels,  for  the  purpose  of  being  held  by  the  supporters.  There 
was  a  wide  cross  of  silver  extending  its  length  and  breadth,  and  the 
whole  pall  was  studded  with  golden  bees,  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the 
Emperor.  The  cost  of  the  pall  was  valued  at  two  thousand  guineas. 
The  deck  was  illuminated  with  silver  candelabra  and  lanterns,  and 
a  guard  of  honour  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  corpse.  An  altar  and  a 
*^  chapelle  ardente"  had  been  formed  on  the  poop  and  upper  deck,  where 
the  body  lay  in  state  the  whole  night,  protected  from  the  weather  by  an 
awning  erected  for  the  purpose.  Thus  ended  the  15th  of  October,  1840 ; 
and  we  must  not  forget  to  state  that  through  the  whole  night  of  the 
exhumation  it  poured  frightfully  with  rain,  yet  the  day  was  as  sunny  and 
cheerful  as  only  tropical  climes  can  boast  of. 

On  Friday,  October  the  16th,  divine  service  was  celebrated  at  the 
same  altar  in  presence  of  the  whole  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  BeUe 
JPouhj  the  whole  of  the  officers  of  the  Favorite  and  Orestes,  and  depu- 
tations of  the  men.  The  BeUe  Poule  remained  dressed  with  flags,  but 
the  Orestes  and  Favorite  again  placed  their  yards  apeak  {en  croix), 
flags  half-masted,  and  firing  minute-guns.  At  the  mainmast  of  the 
Belle  Poule  was  a  flag  floating  which  had  been  worked  by  the  English 
ladies  of  St.  Helena,  and  presented  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  de 
Joinville,  who  promised  them  that  it  should  wave  over  the  body  of  the 
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Emperor  until  Paris  was  reached — a  promise  which,  we  need  hardly  say, 
was  faithfully  performed.  This  flag,  which  deserves  some  mention,  was 
composed  of  silk  and  crape,  and  was  worked  into  a  magnificent  imperial 
tricoloured  flag.  One  of  the  ladies  who  had  assisted  to  work  it  was  pre- 
sented with  a  bracelet  of  considerable  value.  This  very  flag  is  spoken 
of  by  M.  Guizotin  his  work  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  State." 
Grand  mass  having  been  held  on  the  quarter-deck,  the  sarcophagus  was 
again  displayed,  the  scene  before  the  assembled  persons  being  a  brilliant 
one  ;  after  which  it  was  lowered  into  the  chapel,  which  was  prepared  in 
France  for  it,  and  where  it  was  to  remain  until  it  reached  France.  Many 
readers  will,  no  doubt,  wish  for  a  description  of  the  chapel.  It  was  a 
space  occupying  ten  feet  in  length,  eight  feet  in  width,  and  six  feet  in 
height,  fitted  up  as  a  '*  chapelle  ardente,"  and  hung  with  black  velvet  glis- 
tening with  stars  of  silver.  The  altar  displayed  the  usual  ornaments  of  the 
Romish  Church.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  was  placed  the  sarcophagus, 
which  was  contained  in  a  strong  oaken  case  or  shell,  covered  by  the  pall, 
already  described.  During  the  day,  numberless  visits  were  paid  to  the 
good  old  Belle  Poule  in  remembrance  of  that  mighty  man's  remains,  and 
out  of  respect  to  the  French  nation,  besides  their  own  desire  to  visit  so 
beautiful  a  frigate. 

On  Saturday,  the  17th  of  October,  Count  Chabot,  the  French  Com- 
missaire  du  Hoi,  met  Captain  Alexander,  the  English  Commissioner,  at 
the  Royal  Engineer  Office  on  the  Lower  Parade,  in  order  to  complete 
the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  which  had  been  taken  during  the  cere- 
mony of  the  exhumation,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  day  and  a  part 
of  the  night,  so  anxious  did  Count  Chabot  appear  to  finish  them.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  may  feel  interested  in  every  particular  would,  no 
doubt,  be  glad  to  know  something  of  this  report — and  Ve  greatly  doubt 
if  one  in  ten  thousand  persons  of  the  present  generation  ever  read  any- 
thing of  the  exhumation  of  Napoleon,  much  more  a  detailed  report— 
which  is  here  given : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  Charles  Corsan  Alexander,  captain  in  the  corps 
of  Royal  Engineers,  commanding  Royal  Engineer  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Helena,  deputed  by  his  Excellency  Major- General  Middlemore^  Com- 
panion of  the  Bath,  governor,  and  commander-in-chief  of  her  Majesty's 
Forces  at  St.  Helena,  to  preside  in  the  name  of  his  excellency  at  the 
exhumation  and  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
buried  in  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  and  at  their  delivery  by  England  to 
France,  by  the  decision  of  their  two  governments,  on  the  one  part; 

"  And,  Philippe  Ferdinand  Augustus  de  Rohan- Chabot,  Knight  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  secretary  of  embassy,  commis- 
sioner by  virtue  of  the  powers  received  from  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
French  to  preside  in  the  name  of  France  at  the  exhumation  and  removal 
of  the  said  remains,  on  the  other  part ; 

*'  Having  communicated  to  each  other  our  respective  authorities,  which 
being  recognised,  we  on  this  day  proceeded  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon,  to  superintend  and  direct  the  operation  of  the  ex- 
humation and  removal. 

*'  At  our  arrival  at  Napoleon  Vale,  we  found  the  tomb  guarded,  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  excellency  the  governor,  by  a  detachment 
of  her  Majesty's  Qlst  Regiment  of  Foot,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
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Barney,  to  keep  the  groond  dear  from  all  penoitt  not  required  by  w  to 
be  present  at  tbe  oeremony,  or  to  assist  us  ia  the  operations. 

''Admittance  was  then  given  within  the  enclosure  on  the  part  t£ 
England  to  his  Honour  the  Chief  Justice,  William  Wilde,  Esq.,  member 
of  council;  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamelin  Trelawney, 
commanding  Royal  Artillery,  and  member  of  council ;  the  Honourable 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Hodgson,  member  of  council;  William  H.  Seale, 
Esq.,  colonial  secretary  to  the  government  of  St  Helena,  and  lieute* 
nant-colonel  commanding  St.  Helena  Militia;  Edward  Littlehalei, 
Esq.,  lieutenant  Royal  Navy,  commander  of  her  Majesty's  sloop-of-war 
Ddphiuy  senior  naval  ofEcer;  and  Mr.  Darling,  the  person  who  had 
superintended  the  workmen  engaged  in  interring  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon. 

'*  And  on  the  part  of  France,  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  las  Cases,  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  councillor  of  state;  Monsieur  le  Baroa 
Gourgoud,  lieutenant-general,  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  ;  M.  Marohand, 
one  ol  the  executors  to  the  late  Emperor;  M.  leComte  Bertrand,  lieu- 
tenant-general, accompanied  by  M.  Arthur  Bertrand,  his  son ;  M.  P Abb6 
JFelix  Coquereau,  chaplain  on  board  the  frigate  La  Belle  Foule  ;  Mes*- 
sieurs  St.  Dennis,  Nouverray,  Archambaud,  Pierron,  the  former  servants 
of  the  Emperor;  M.  Guyet,  capitaine  de  corvette,  commanding  the 
corvette  La  Favorite ;  M.  Chamet,  capitaine  de  corvette,  commande  m. 
seconde  sur  la  iregate  La  Belle  Foule ;  M.  Doret,  capitaine  de  corvette^ 
commanding  the  brig  L^Oreste;  and  Dr.  Gkullard,  surgeon  of  Belk 
Foule,  followed  by  M.  Leroux,  his  plumber. 

^'  There  were  also  admitted  the  persons  employed  in  superintending 
and  performing  the  work. 

**  It  was  then  ascertained  in  our  presence,  and  in  that  of  the  above- 
named  persons  only,  that  the  tomb  viras  entire  and  untouched,  when  the 
first  opening  commenced  in  perfect  silence  at  half-past  tw^ve  o'clock, 
A.M.  We  first  caused  to  be  removed  the  iron  railing  which  surrounded 
the  tomb,  vrith  the  stone  coping  on  which  it  was  fixed.  The  sur&ce  of 
the  tomb,  covering  an  area  oi  1\  feet  6  inches  in  length  (3  metres  46 
centimetres  Fr^ich)  and  8  feet  1  inch  in  breadth  (2  metres  46  oenti- 
metres),  consisting  of  three  slabs  of  rough  stone,  6  inches  (15  centi- 
metres) thick,  fixed  on  solid  masonry,  and  secured  by  bands  of  iron,  was 
r^sed  and  completely  removed  by  half-past  one  o'clock.  There  then 
a|)peared  a  retaining  wall,  11  feet  in  depth  (8  metres  30  centimetres), 
4  feet  8  inches  in  breadth  (1  met^e  40  centimetres),  by  8  feet  in  lengtli 
(2  metres  40  centimetres),  fonning,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  the 
£Dur  lateral  sides  of  a  stone  vault.  This  vault  was  filled  with  earth  io 
within  6  inches  (15  centimetres)  of  the  stone  slabs  just  removed.  After 
iuiving  thrown  out  and  removed  the  earth,  there  appeared,  at  the  depdi 
of  6  feet  10  inches  (2  metres  5  centimetres),  a  layer  of  Roman  cement, 
covering  the  whole  area  bounded  by  the  four  side  walls.  This  layer 
being  -completely  removed  at  three  o'clock,  the  undersigned  commis- 
sioners descended  into  the  vault,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  perfect  and 
untouched  on  all  sides.  The  layer  of  cement  being  picked  up  and  re- 
moved, there  appeared  a  horizontal  bed  of  masonry  10^  inches  (27  centi- 
metres) thick,  of  hard  stone,  strongly  cemented  and  secured  by  iron 
clamps,  which  it  required  four  and  a  half  hours  to  take  up.    The  extveme 
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diffioultj  of  this  part  of  the  operation  induced  the  English  cornmissioner 
to  give  dtreetions  to  excavate  a  diteh  parallel  to  the  leflb  side  of  the  vault, 
and  take  down  the  masonry  of  this  side  in  order  to  gain  an  entrance  to 
the  sarcophagus,  if  the  masonrj  of  the  surface  should  resist  the  efforts 
making  at  the  same  time  to  renoove  it ;  hut  this  masonry  having  been 
completely  taken  up  by  eight  o'clock,  that  part  of  the  operation  was  dis- 
continued when  it  had  reached  to  the  depth  of  6  feet  (1  metre  50  eenti-^ 
metres).  Immediately  under  the  bed  of  masonry  was  found  a  strong 
stone  slab  5  inches  thick  (12  centimetres),  6  feet  7^  inches  long(l  metre 
98  centimetres),  and  by  3  feet  wide  (90  centimetres),  forming,  as  was* 
afterwards  ascertained,  the  upper  surface  of  the  interior  sarcophagus  of 
wrought  stone^  containing  the  coffin.  This  slab  was  found  quite  entire 
and  untouched,  and  was  firmly  secured  to  the  lateral  sides  by  strong^ 
masonry  built  with  Roman  cement,  which  masonry  was  perfect. 

*^  The  masonry  between  the  slab  and  the  sides  was  then,  with  care,  re- 
moved^  and  two  iron  rings  (Loniee)  let  into  the  slab.  At  half-past  nine 
o'clock  all  was  ready  for  opening  the  sarcophagus,  and  Dr.  Guiltar^ 
having  previously  purified  the  tomb  with  chloride,  the  slab  was,  by 
order  of  the  English  commissioner,  rafised  by  means  of  shears,  and 
placed  carefully  by  the  side  of  the  sepulchre.  As  soon  as  the  coffin  ap- 
pearedt  Monsieur  I'Abb^  Coquereau  threw  holy  water  (eau  bentte)  on 
the  tomb^  and  read  the  psalm  Ih  FrofiumdUy  all  persons  present  being- 
uncovered. 

'^  The  undersigned  commisBioiiers  then  descended  into  the  tomb  \xi  ur- 
spect  the  coffin,  which  was  found  sound,  with  the  exception  only  of  s 
small  portion  of  the  bottom,  which  was  slightly  decayed,  thongh  lying 
on  a  strong  stone  slab  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tomb,  resting  on  stone 
pillars.  An  express  was  then  despatched  to  his  excelledcy  the  governor 
to  report  the  progress  made.  Some  additional  salutary  precautions^ 
having  been  taken  by  the  surgeon,  the  coffin  was  raised  by  means  of 
hooks  and  slings,  and  carefully  taken  from  the  tomb  to  a  tent  erected  for 
its  reception*  On  the  coffin  being  placed  within  the  tent,  a  short  prayer 
was  read  by  the  chaplain  (La  Levee  du  Corps)  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Catholic  Chnreh. 

^'  The  undersigned  commissioners  then  descended  into  the  stone 
sarcophagus,  which  they  found  in  a  perfect  condition,  and  exactly  corre- 
sponding* with  tiM  official  descriptions  given  of  the  interment.  The  outer 
coffin  was  carefuUy  removed,  within  which  was  found  one  of  lead  in  a 
state  of  good  preservation. 

"  Then,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  undersigned  French  commissioner  having 
ascertained  that  his  excellency  the  governor  had  granted  authority  to 
open  the  coffin  according  to  arrangements  previously  entered  into,  the 
leaden  coffin  was  placed  into  that  sent  to  St.  Helena  from  France.  At 
this  moment  his  excellency  the  governor,  accompanied  by  his  staff, 
Lieutenant  Barnes,  town  major,  and  Lieutenant  MiMlemore,  his  aide- 
de-camp  and  military  secretary,  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  entered  the 
tent  to  witness  the  openings  of  the  inner  coffin.  The  upper  lid  of  the 
leaden  coffin  was  then  eat  tbrongh  with  great  care,  in  which  was  found 
another  wooden  coffin,  also  in  good  condition,  and  answering  the  descrip- 
tions given  at  the  time  of  tiM  interment,  and  the  reeoUections  of  the 
persooe  now  present. 
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*^  The  lid  of  the  third  coffin  having  been  raised,  a  lining  of  sheet-tiu, 
slightly  corroded,  appeared,  which,  having  been  also  removed,  exposed  to 
view  a  white  satin  coverlid  covering  the  body.  This  coverlid  being  with 
great  care  removed  by  the  hand  of  the  surgeon  alone,  the  body  of  Napo- 
leon appeared.  The  features  had  suffered,  but  were  readily  recognised, 
and  the  several  articles  deposited  within  the  coffin  appeared  in  the  same 

E laces  in  which  they  had  been  placed  at  the  time  of  the  burial.  The 
ands  were  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation;  the  uniform,  the 
order,  the  hat,  but  little  injured,  and  the  whole  wore  the  appearance  of 
but  very  recent  interment.  The  body  was  exposed  to  the  air  for  ti^o 
minutes  at  most,  sufficient  merely  to  allow  time  for  the  surgeon  to  take 
the  measures  prescribed  by  his  instructions  to  preserve  it  from  further 
decomposition. 

"  The  two  inner  coffins  were  then  closed,  as  well  as  the  leaden  one, 
which  was  closely  soldered,  under  the  directions  of  Dr.  Guillard,  and 
firmly  secured  with  wooden  wedges  within  the  new  leaden  coffin  sent 
from  France,  the  lid  of  which  was  then  soldered  and  sealed  in  the  new 
wooden  coffin,  and  the  key  delivered  to  the  French  commissioner. 

"  The  English  commissioner  then  declared  to  the  French  commissioner 
ihat,  the  operations  of  exhumation  being  completed,  he  had  the  direc- 
tions of  his  excellency  the  governor  to  state  that  the  coffin  containing  (as 
had  been  duly  ascertained)  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
would  be  considered  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  government  from  the 
moment  it  should  reach  the  place  of  embarkation  to  which  it  was  about 
to  proceed,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  his  excellency  the  governor. 

*'  The  French  commissioner  then  declared  that  he  was  authorised  to 
accept  the  said  coffin  in  the  name  of  his  government,  and  that  he  was 
prepared,  with  all  the  persons  attending  on  the  part  of  France,  to  accom- 
pany it  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  where  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  would  be  ready 
to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  his  excellency  the  governor,  and  conduct 
it  safely  on  board  the  frigate  La  Belle  Foule,  to  be  in  her  conveyed  to 
France. 

*'  The  coffin  was  then  placed  on  a  hearse,  and  covered  with  the  pall 
presented  by  the  French  commissioner,  and  at  half-past  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  procession  moved  in  the  following  order,  under  the 
command  of  his  excellency  the  governor,  who  had  been  prevented  by 
severe  indisposition  from  attending  the  operations  during  the  previoos 
night : 

"  The  St.  Helena  Militia,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scale. 

*'A  detachment  of  the  91st  Regiment,  commanded  by  Captaip 
Blackwell. 

"  The  band  of  the  militia. 

"  M.  TAbb^  Coquereau,  attended  by  two  boys  (enflEmts  de  choeur). 

^*  The  hearse  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  Artillery ;  the 
comers  of  the  pall  borne  by  Lieutenant- Graeral  Comte  fiertrandi 
Lieutenant- Genend  Baron  Gourgoud,  Baron  las  Cases,  and  M.  Mar- 
chand. 

"  MM.  Saint  Denis,  Noverray,  Archambaud,  and  Pierron. 

<<  The  undersigned  French  commissary  heading  the  moamerSy  attended 
by  Captains  Guyet  and  Chamer. 
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"  M.  Arthur  Beriarand,  followed  by  M.  Coursot,  formerijr  s^rvaiit  to 
the  Emperor,  Captain  Doret,  and  Dr.  Guillard. 

^*  The  civile  naral,  and  military  authorities  of  the  island^  according  to 
their  rank. 

**  His  Excellency  the  GovemoTy  attended  by  his  Honoor  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hodgson^  member  of  counciL 

"  A  company  of  Royal  Artillery, 

'^  And  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island  in  deep  moorntng. 

^*  The  garrison  fired  minute-guns  during  the  march  of  the  procession. 

^<  When  the  procession  reached  James-town,  it  passed  through  th* 
ranks  of  the  troops  of  the  garrison  resting  on  their  arms  reversed,  who 
lined  the  maia  street  to  the  wharf. 

*'  At  half-past  five  o'clock  the  hearse  reached  the  pier-head,  where  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  accompanied  by  his  aide-de* 
camp.  Captain  Hernoux,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  8«r- 
rounded  by  the  officers  of  the  three  French  ships  of  war,  the  Belle  PotUe, 
the  favorite,  and  the  Oreste,  received  from  his  excellency  the  governor 
the  coffin  containing  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  which  was 
immediately  conveyed  to  a  state  barge  previously  prepared  for  its  recep- 
tion,  and  carried  with  great  solemnity  on  board  the  frigate  iJa  Belle 
Poule  with  royal  honours. 

^'  In  confirmation  of  which  we,  the  undersigned,  have  drawn  up  ia 
duplicate  the  present  minutes  of  our  proceedings,  and  attached  thereto 
our  respective  seals,  this  15th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1840." 

The  report  was  then  signed  by  Philippe  de  Rohan- Chabot,  the  Frend 
commissioner,  and  Charles  Corsan  Alexander,  the  English  commissioner, 
and  confirmed  by  the  governor,  who  signed  himself  G.  Middlemore. 

As  soon  as  the  minutes  were  completed,  they  were  forwarded  by  an 
orderly  to  the  governor,  who,  having  placed  his  signature  at  the  foot  of 
the  document  in  question,  returned  them  to  the  Engineer  Office.  Mr, 
Torbett,  of  the  Royal  Engineer  Department,  on  the  part  of  Captain 
Alexander,  proceeded  to  the  castle  at  eight  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning 
to  deliver  them  in  person  to  Count  Chabot,  the  French  commissioner, 
who,  after  saying  adieu,  immediately  stepped  into  a  boat  at  the  landing- 
stage,  and  put  off  to  the  frigate,  which  was  now  under  weigh.  The 
Oreste^  before  proceeding  on  her  voyage  to  Buenos  Ayres,  passed  under 
the  frigate's  bows  and  saluted  with  five  guns,  which  was  returned  by  the 
Favorite^  as  the  Belle  Poule,  according  to  custom,  could  not  fire  another 
gun.  Before  noon  the  expedition  was  out  of  sight  of  St.  Helena,  and 
we  may  safely  say  of  the  Belle  Poule  and  her  precious  freight  with 
Cowper, 

Ship  never  left  the  dear  old  rock 
With  warmer  wishes  sent. 

The  stay  of  the  St.  Helena  expedition  ten  days  at  James-town  will  ever 
he  remembered  in  the  annals  of  St.  Helena.  The  population  and  the 
authorities  of  the  island  vied  one  with  another  to  make  its  stay  as  plea- 
sant as  possible,  and  the  French  felt  deeply  gratified  at  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  which  they  received.  The  inhabitants  felt  no  little  regret  at 
seeing  the  remains  of  one  who  had  rendered  their  island  so  celebrated 
taken  from  them,  but  they  accepted  it  as  a  duty  cheerfully  to  yield  every 
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selfish  thought  or  desire  to  the  wish  of  that  nation  who  had  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  fallen  hero. 

The  Prince  de  Joinyille,  before  leaving  the  island,  presented  the  Eng- 
lish commissioner,  Captun  Alexander,  with  a  golden  snuff-box,  valued  at 
four  hundred  guineas,  richly  encompassed  with  diamonds,  and  having  on 
the  lid  a  medallion  of  his  rather,  in  words  something  to  this  effect :  "  I 
beg  to  present  you  with  this  testimonial,  not  as  coming  from  a  royal 
prince,  but  as  coming  from  one  officer  to  another,  in  order  to  mark  my 
satisfaction  at  having  witnessed  a  duty  well  performed."  To  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Trelawney  the  prince  gave  a  superb  double-barrelled  gun  with 
gold  mountings,  valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  which  bad 
been  a  present  from  his  father,  together  with  game*bag  and  powder-flask 
complete.  The  sum  of  300^.  was  presented  in  the  name  of  the  French 
government  to  the  benevolent  society  in  aid  of  the  St.  Helena  poor,  and 
200/.  in  money  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Captain  Alexander  as  pre- 
sents  to  those  engaged  at  the  exhumation,  more  particularly  the  work- 
men. Several  other  presents  were  given  away.  In  order  to  commemo- 
rate the  event,  those  who  had  been  present  at  the  ceremony  were  pre- 
sented with  large  silver  medals,  with  the  inscription  **  Donn6e  par  le  Roi 
des  Fran9ab."  Numbers  of  silver  and  copper  medals  were  also  distri- 
buted among  the  inhabitants,  with  the  words  *<  Loi  du  10  Juin,  1840, 
ordonnant  la  translation  des  restes  mortels  de  TEmpereur  Napol6on  de  la 
Sainte  Hel^ne  k  TEglise  de  I'Hdtel  Royal  des  Invalides  de  Parifl^  et  Ja 
construction  de  son  tombeau  aux  irais  de  Tetat.  S.  A.  R.  le  Prince  de 
Joinville,  Capitaine  de  Vaisseau,  Commandant  de  T Expedition  ;^'  and 
on  the  reverse  side  the  medallion  of  the  King  of  the  French.  In  the 
language  of  Ovid,  we  might  say, 

Factum  abiit^  monumenta  manent. 

It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  among  the  relics  taken  away  from  the 
island  by  the  prince  were  the  stone  slabs  which  had  covered  the  grave 
and  the  iron  clamps  which  fastened  them,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
willow  cut  from  the  very  tree  which  had  so  often  sheltered  Napoleon 
during  his  meditations,  and  which  afterwards  covered  his  tomb. 

Having  given  my  readers  the  account  of  the  expedition  up  to  the  time 
of  sailing,  we  will  see  what  occurred  shortly  after.  A  French  historian 
has  said  that  "  during  the  first  five  days  the  passage  afforded  no  remark- 
able incident,  but  on  Saturday,  October  31,  Prince  Joinville  heard  from 
the  merchant  vessel  the  Hamburg^  coming  from  the  port  of  that  name, 
the  first  report  of  a  probable  rupture  between  France  and  England. 

^*  On  Monday,  November  2,  the  Dutch  vessel  tiie  Egmont  confirmed 
this  news,  and  gave  circumstantial  details  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  till 
October  5. 

"  Prince  Joinville  immediately  summoned  the  officers  of  the  two  other 
vessels  on  board  the  Belle  Poule  to  deliberate  on  an  event  as  serious  as  it 
was  unexpected.  This  council  of  war  came  to  the  resolution  that  prepa- 
rations for  an  energetic  defence  should,  at  all  events,  be  made,  and 
measures  were  in  consequence  taken  for  placing  in  battery  all  the  guns 
which  the  frigate  could  bring  to  bear  against  an  enemy.  The  store- 
chambers  were  demolished,  and  the  partitions,  as  well  as  all  the  elegant 
fiimiture  which  decorated  these  rooms,  thrown  into  the  sea.     Prince 
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Joinville  himself  was  foremost  in  activity,  and  the  frigate  soon  had  six  or 
eight  pieces  added  to  her  guns  in  position.  The  quarter  of  the  ship 
occupied  by  these  chambers  was  called  Lacedaemon — luxury  was  banished 
to  be  replaced  by  utility." 

The  same  historian  says :  ^'  We  may  appropriately  speak  of  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  all  the  persons  who,  in  any  capacity  whatever,  formed 
part  of  the  mission  to  St.  Helena  to  the  worthy  manner  in  which  Prinoe 
Joinville  acquitted  himself  as  chief  of  the  expedition.  He  not  only  did  at 
St.  Helena  all  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  Frenchman  to  do  to  the  end  that 
the  memory  of  the  Emperor  might  receive  all  the  honours  due  to  it,  but 
fulfilled  his  mission  with  the  solemn  mien  and  pious  and  severe  dignity 
which  a  son  of  the  Emperor  in  fulfilling  such  a  mission  might  have  dis- 
played. As  commander,  he  felt  that  the  Emperor's  remains  must  not 
tall  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  having  resolved  rather  to  sink  his 
ship  than  to  abandon  his  precious  charge,  knew  how  to  inspire  all  around 
him  with  his  own  energetic  resolves  against  an  extreme  case.  After  these 
preparations  the  Belle  Poule  separated  from  the  Favorite^  whose  slower 
progress  delayed  her,  and  continued  her  course  towards  France,  con- 
stantly attending  to  all  the  preparations  usual  in  time  of  war,  for  during 
the  twenty-eight  days  of  the  passage  no  vessel  approached  her  so  nearly 
that  she  could  hail  her,  and  obtain  intelligence  of  the  state  of  affairs. 

"  On  Sunday,  November  29,  at  six  in  the  evening,  the  frigate  came  in 
sight  of  the  port-fires  and  lights  of  the  town  of  Cherbourg.  The  absence 
of  any  English  cruiser,  and  the  security  which  reigned,  sufficiently  indi- 
cated that  peace  was  not  disturbed,  and  that  all  the  preparations  for 
combat  had  been  unnecessary." 

Prince  de  Joinville  had  certainly  not  a  very  good  opinion  of  an  Eng- 
lishman's good  faith.  Why,  any  person  would  know  that  if  the  English 
had  wanted  the  Emperor's  remains  they  could  have  kept  them.  The 
body  of  Napoleon  was  always  ready  to  be  given  up  to  the  French  nation 
as  soon  as  they  should  desire  it.  Prince  de  Joinville  and  his  expedition 
go  to  St.  Helena ;  the  inhabitants  and  the  authorities  do  everything  to 
honour  the  remains  of  their  hero.  The  governor  even  arises  from  a  sick 
bed  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  procession.  And  then  no  sooner  is  the 
prince  out  of  sight  of  St.  Helena  than  we  hear  of  his  determined  hostility 
towards  England.  Most  assuredly  the  British  government  had  given 
him  no  reason  to  act  in  such  a  course. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  30th  of  November,  the  frigate  entered  the 
basin  of  Cherbourg,  forty- two  days  after  Her  departure  from  the  Island  of 
St.  Helena,  amid  the  salutes  of  the  artillery  of  the  ramparts,  and  in  reply 
by  those  of  Fort  Royal,  Fort  Hommet,  and  Fort  Querqueville. 

On  Tuesday,  December  8,  there  was  mass  celebrated  on  board  the 
Belle  Poule  in  presence  of  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  after 
which  the  corpse  was  removed  from  the  "  chapelle  ardente"  and  conveyed 
to  the  steam-vessel  Normandie,  which,  with  the  Veloce  and  Courrierj 
two  steam-boats,  formed  the  flotilla  which  was  now  in  charge  of  the  pre- 
cious freight.  The  flotilla  was  manned  by  four  hundred  sailors  from  the 
Belle  Poule,  As  the  squadron  advanced,  the  spectacle  was  gprand.  Our 
historian  has  informed  us  that  '^  it  seemed  as  if  Napoleon,  on  re-entering 
his  empire,  was  reviewing  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Normandy !  Here 
the  fishermen  of  La  Hogue,  those  of  the  isles  of  St.  Maroon,  and  of  the 
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rocks  of  Calvados — there  the  graziers  of  Isig^y  poured  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Vire ;  farther  od,  the  citizens  of  Caen,  stationing  them- 
selves at  the  mouth  of  the  Ome ;  and  nearly  at  the  gates  of  Havre,  but 
at  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  the  inhabitants  of  Dyve^  Tongues,  and 
Trouville.  All  these,  pouring  down  upon  the  strand,  seemed  to  descend 
with  the  waves  in  order  to  approach  nearer  to  the  imperial  flotilla. 
Baising  their  hands  and  waving  their  hats  at  its  passage  with  loud  ac- 
damations,  they  followed  it  with  their  gestures  and  with  their  voices 
long  after  it  had  disappeared  in  the  shadows  of  evening." 

On  the  10th,  the  flotilla,  which  had  reached  Val  de  la  Haye  the  pre- 
"rious  evening,  was  replaced  by  new  boats,  and  the  body  transferred  to 
iha  Dorade,  Great  preparations  were  made  at  Souen  to  welcome  the 
expedition.  The  people  on  the  river-sides,  in  multitudes,  no  sooner  caught 
sight  of  the  procession  than  they  made  the  air  ring  with  acclamations  of 
"  Vive  TEmpereur !" 

On  the  13th,  grand  mass  was  celebrated  at  Poissy  on  board  the  Dorade, 
which  vessel  was  painted  black,  and  all  the  decorations  of  the  poop  re- 
moved in  order  to  attract  all  eyes  on  the  imperial  coffin,  surrounded  as  it 
was  by  wax-lights,  covered  by  the  pall,  and  overhung  with  standards. 

On  the  14th,  the  expedition  reached  Courbevoie,  where  the  body  of 
Napoleon  first  touched  French  soil.  At  half-past  nine  in  the  morning  of 
this  day  the  sailors  of  the  Belle  Poule  placed  the  coffin  on  an  imperial 
car  amid  the  unanimous  cry  of  '*  Vive  TEmpereur !"  Upwards  of  four 
hundred  thousand  spectators,  it  is  calculated,  were  present  as  the  proces- 
sion began  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Invalides,  where, 
after  a  solemn  service,  the  body  remained  in  state  for  eight  days. 

During  these  eight  days  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  persons 
daily  crowded  the  Invalides.  Multitudes,  after  being  nearly  frostbitten, 
returned  home  without  obtaining  an  entrance. 

The  coffin  was  removed  on  Saturday,  February  6,  at  noon,  to  a 
''  chapelle  ardente,"  arranged  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Jerome  to  the  right  of 
the  altar.  On  the  coffin  were  the  imperial  crown,  the  Emperor's  sword, 
presented  by  Bertrand,  the  hat  which  he  wore  at  Eylau,  and  which  he 
had  given  to  Gros  when  he  ordered  him  to  paint  that  celebrated  battle. 

According  to  our  historian,  a  tomb  was  soon  completed  in  the  midst 
of  the  Church  of  the  Invalides,  where  was  to  repose  for  all  ages  the  body 
of  the  immortal  Napoleon. 

There  sleeps  the  Emperor,  and  there  ought  to  be  buried  the  animosities 
which  have  existed  so  long  between  the  two  nations.  His  life  teaches  ufi 
one  great  lesson — the  vanity  of  all  earthly  glory  and  splendour. 
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